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ON  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Our  readers  must  not  be  surprised  nor  displeased,  if  occa- 
sionally we  draw  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  above 
subject.  Life  at  best  is  uncertain.  We  know  not  when  the 
summons  may  be  issued  which  will  command  our  departure 
hence.  To  provide  for  the  future  is  our  duty  in  a double 
sense ; and  especially  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  depends 
the  w7ell-being  of  others.  The  ties  of  relationship,  of  con- 
sanguinity, and  domestication  are  strong,  and  have  imperative 
claims  upon  us.  The  first  duty  of  the  father  is  to  make 
suitable  provision  for  his  partner  in  life  and  his  offspring : 
to  lay  by  of  his  earnings,  as  Providence  may  prosper  him, 
so  that  in  case  of  sickness  or  death  unexpectedly  taking 
place,  a due  provision  may  be  made  to  meet  the  wants  of 
his  perhaps  otherwise  destitute  family.  Constantly  are  cases 
coming  under  our  notice  by  wLich  much  suffering,  sorrow, 
and  distress  might  have  been  prevented  had  the  precaution 
been  taken  of  insuring  the  life  of  the  parent.  We  all  know 
the  event  must  take  place  sooner  or  later,  then  why  not 
anticipate  it?  why  not  guard  against  the  contingencies  of 
the  future?  On  this  account  it  is  that  we  feel  it  to  be  a duty 
incumbent  on  us  to  urge  the  consideration  of  this  subject  upon 
the  members  of  our  profession,  who,  we  have  reason  to  know, 
too  commonly  neglect  it.  Nor  do  we  call  upon  them  to 
make  any  great  sacrifice  to  secure  that  which  is,  in  every 
sense,  so  desirable.  Even  with  those  whose  means  may  not 
be  ample,  and  whose  prospects  are  only  limited,  it  simply 
asks  for  the  adoption  of  habits  of  economy,  or  the  avoidance 
of  indulgence  in  those  things  that  are  not  necessary,  or  what 
perhaps  may  be  designated  luxuries,  the  sacrifice  of  which 
is  really  no  loss  but  a gain.  Possibly  individually  these  may 
not  cost  much,  but  collectively,  or  taken  in  the  aggregate,  the 
sum  expended  for  them  will  often  prove  to  have  been  a large 
one,  and  one  that  might  have  been  better  and  more  profitably 
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invested.  Moreover,  the  abundant  interest  will  have  to  be 
received  just  at  the  time  when  probably  it  is  most  needed  ; 
and  having  thus  acted,  what  an  anxious  burthen  is  at  once 
removed  from  the  mind  of  the  survivors,  and  how  different  is 
their  position  to  that  which  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
case.  Charity  is  proverbially  cold ; and  when  eleemosynary 
aid  is  solicited,  the  cutting  inquiry  is  frequently  heard,  Why 
was  no  provision  against  this  made  during  life?  Why  was 
this  or  that  extravagance  allowed  in  the  family?  It  had 
been  well  if  pride  had  been  curbed  ? Censure  is  cheap.  ;Tis 
easy  to  condemn.  These  are  the  mere  loop-holes  of  escape. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact  that  among  us  as  a profes- 
sion it  has  been  found  impossible  to  form  a benevolent  fund. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made,  and  they  have  all  signally  failed. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  much  less  cause  to  regret  this  than 
we  had,  since  of  late  years  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from 
life  assurance  are  better  understood  than  they  were  ; w hilst 
many  societies  have  started  into  existence,  the  manner  of 
conducting  business  in  which  is  so  w7ell  known  by  the 
managers  thereof,  and  supported  as  they  are  by  a large  paid- 
up  capital,  and  a responsible  proprietary,  that  more  good  is 
likely  to  be  derived  from  these  than  from  any  similar  institu- 
tion that  could  be  formed  by  a small  section  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  confirmation  of  our  viewrs  we  make  the  following 
extract  on  account  of  its  clearness  and  point. 

“Life  assurance  is  susceptible  of  many  different  advantages,  besides 
those  which  are  implied  in  the  mere  mention  of  the  term.  For  instance, 
every  contingency  incidental  to  human  life  and  to  commercial  pursuits  may 
be  rendered  certain  by  the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  the  various  plans 
which  existing  Assurance  Companies  hold  out  to  the  public,  whether  it  -be 
the  assurance  of  a stated  sum  at  death,  or  at  the  death  of  the  first  of  two 
parties  assured,  the  youngest  or  the  eldest,  as  the  case  may  be ; a husband 
may  assure  his  life,  or  that  of  his  wife,  on  such  easy  terms  that,  though 
he  could  not  otherwise  leave  her  a shilling,  he  may  provide  for  her  £1000, 
receivable  at  his  death,  with  which  she  may  rear  up  a family  with  re- 
spectability, and  place  them  well  in  the  world ; or  the  payment  of  a specified 
sum  on  arriving  at  any  age  agreed  upon  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
tract ; or  a deferred  annuity  to  begin  at  a specified  age  for  present  payment 
of  a sum  of  money,  or  by  the  regular  payment  of  instalments  extending 
over  a given  number  of  years.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that 
some  Assurance  Offices  will  only  assure  persons  in  the  highest  state  of 
health,  so  that  when  we  are  in  ill-health,  and  a belief  takes  possession  of 
our  minds  that  death  is  not  far  off,  and  the  desire  to  make  a provision  for 
one’s  family,  by  means  of  Life  Assurance,  is  strong  upon  us,  so  good  a 
resolve  generally  comes  too  late  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  right,  how- 
ever, to  mention,  that  there  are  offices  in  existence  which  assure,  at  an  in- 
creased rate,  of  course,  the  lives  of  persons  “ declined  ” by  other  offices, 
because  their  rates  have  been  framed  only  for  the  best  class  of  lives,  which 
rates  are  reduced  should  the  party  ever  be  restored  to  a healthy  condition. 
Time  was  when  only  persons  in  the  ripest  health  could  assure  their  lives 
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for  the  benefit  of  their  families.  The  poet  Burns,  writing  to  a friend,  was  so 
touched  with  the  belief  that  he  would  leave  his  children  portionless,  that  he 
penned,  in  bitterness  and  sorrow,  “ Enough  of  this  ; it  is  but  a woman’s 
tear ; yet  it  is  half  my  disease.”  Inasmuch  as  a comforted  mind  promotes 
longevity,  how  great  and  important  must  be  the  influence  upon  weak  and 
sensitive  minds,  of  the  touching  fact  that,  even  whilst  labouring  under  the 
desponding  influence  of  indisposition,  yet  our  lives  can  be  assured  for 
the  benefit  of  those,  bereft  of  our  aid,  who  otherwise  would  be  poor  and 
wretched  indeed ! So  that  there  is  now  no  bar  between  a good  intention  on 
the  part  of  fathers  of  families  and  others  to  assure  their  lives  and  its  con- 
summation. But  we  strongly  advise  our  friends  to  assure  their  lives  in  the 
season  of  full  health  and  prosperity.  The  practical  advantages  of  these 
modes  of  assurance  must,  we  think,  be  self-evident.  Let  us  point  out 
more  fully  the  excellence  of  a few  of  them.  A young  man  with  a young 
family,  enters  into  business  and  sinks  £200,  his  all,  in  the  venture.  He 
assures  his  life  for  that  amount,  at  a cost  of  £4  a year  at  the  outset, 
which  will  be  reduced  in  the  course  of  a few  years  to  one  half  the  amount, 
on  account  of  the  bonuses  he  will  periodically  receive,  which  he  can  either 
apply  to  increase  the  amount  secured,  or,  if  his  means  be  straitened,  to  the 
reduction  of  the  premium  he  had  heretofore  paid.  The  business  fails ; 
being  disspirited,  *his  health  is  affected ; his  energies  are  deadened,  and 
death  is  the  result.  His  family,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  left  por- 
tionless, have  thus  the  means  of  absolute  salvation,  and  possibly  of  redeem- 
ing the  errors  of  the  past.  Again,  two  persons  enter  into  partnership,  and 
each  deposit  £500.  Both  assure  their  lives  for  £500,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  amount  of  the  policy  will  .become  the  property  of  the  longest 
liver.  Thus  the  firm  is  saved  from  injury  by  the  unexpected  subtraction  of 
capital,  and  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  partner  get  the  full 
amount  of  his  interest  either  in  hard  cash,  or  an  equal  interest  in  a thriving 
firm.  A man  owes  his  creditors  £1000,  and  is  anxious  to  do  his  best  to 
pay  them  to  the  utmost  farthing.  He  agrees  to  do  so  by  periodical  instal- 
ments extending  over  a given  period.  His  creditors,  fearful  that  he  might 
die  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  that  their  debts  would  be 
lost  altogether,  assure  the  debtor’s  life  for  their  gross  amount.  The  man 
dies  within  the  first  year  of  his  covenant,  and  the  creditors  are  reimbursed 
the  full  amount  of  their  claims.  Again  a young  lady  will  be  entitled  to 
£5000  should  she  reach  her  twenty-fifth  year.  The  fate  of  her  family, 
and  perhaps  the  success  of  her  husband  in  life,  are  staked  upon  this  die. 
Money  may  have  been  obtained  on  the  security  of  friends  for  her  past 
necessities,  payable  when  she  reaches  the  hoped-for  age.  She  is  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  should  she  not  survive  the  specified  term  by  a 
day,  those  dependent  on  her  will  be  beggared  and  portionless.  Should  she 
survive  the  term,  they,  one  and  all,  will  be  rendered  independent  for  the 
rest  of  their  existence.  A simple  remedy  is  at  hand  ; she  assures  her  life 
for  the  amount,  and  thus  the  receipt  of  the  money  is  rendered  certain,  and 
the  meeting  of  all  liabilities  provided  for,  by  the  payment  of  an  insignificant 
sum,  compared  with  the  risk  of  losing  the  amount  mentioned.  And  the 
conveniences  held  out  by  insurance  companies  to  assurers  are  so  great  that 
it  is  surprising  it  should  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  them.  For  instance, 
the  payments  may  be  made  in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  the  assured, 
either  increasing  as  he  expects  his  means  to  expand,  or  decreasing  as  he 
expects  them  to  fall  off.  Or  he  may  assure  £1000,  and  pay  only  the  rates 
for  half  the  amount,  and  the  other  half  may  remain  a charge  upon  the 
policy  at  moderate  interest  until  it  becomes  a claim.  A father,  by  a small 
payment  from  the  birth  of  every  child,  may  provide  a fortune  for  them,  on 
their  attaining  the  age  of  maturity,  as  an  endowment,  or  a marriage  portion.” 
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To  the  above  we  append  a table  taken  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately from  a much  larger  one  issued  by  the  Bank  of  London 
and  National  Provincial  Insurance  Association , from  which  6(  he 
who  runs  may  read  ” the  benefits  that  are  to  be  gained 
by  the  timely  assurance  of  his  life. 
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Again  we  commend  the  subject  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  our  professional  brethren,  especially  at  the  commencement 
of  this,  a New  Year.  “JTis  dangerous  to  DEFER.,, 
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ON  SOUNDNESS  AND  UNSOUNDNESS  IN 
HORSES. 

By  J.  Hawthorn,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Kettering. 

I notice  with  much  pleasure  communications  in  your 
last  number  from  Messrs.  Dickens  and  Gibbon,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  soundness  and  warranty.  These,  with  the  communi- 
cations already  received  from  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Gregory, 
show  as  far  as  they  go  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  is 
far  from  satisfactory ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  if  a still 
larger  number  of  the  profession  would  communicate  with 
you,  it  would  tend  very  much  to  introduce  a better  state  of 
things.  I could  not  better  illustrate  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his  communication 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Veterinarian , page  693,  beginning 
“But  on  the  question  of  soundness,”  &c.,  &c.  Living 
isolated  as  we  do,  the  opinions  of  brother-practitioners  come 
upon  us  with  a novelty  and  pleasure  extremely  interesting, 
and  although  my  friend  Dickens  is  somewhat  sarcastic,  yet 
there  is  no  one  whose  communications  I read  with  more 
pleasure  than  his. 

I have  almost  done  with  active  practice,  God  having 
visited  me  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  but  still  I feel 
a great  interest  in  anything  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
profession,  and  would  do  all  1 could  to  promote  its  interests. 
I know  that  during  forty  years’  practice,  the  examination  of 
horses  and  defending  my  opinions,  brought  me  into  more 
disrepute,  and  caused  me  more  anxiety,  than  any  other  part 
of  my  professional  duties. 

I may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  relate  one  more  case  illus- 
trative of  this.  The  parties  in  question  were  both  valued 
clients  of  mine.  Some  years  ago  I went  to  see  a horse  re- 
cently bought  by  a gentleman,  which  had  refused  his  food 
from  the  time  of  purchase,  and  in  consequence  he  looked  thin 
and  wasted.  After  examining  him,  I could  discover  no  dis- 
ease, and  therefore  recommended  a change  of  diet  and  more 
exercise.  When  I next  saw  him  there  was  no  change.  He 
was  always  restless  and  watching  the  door.  I gave  two 
doses  of  physic,  but  still  no  amendment.  I had  known  the 
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horse  some  years,  and  he  had  always  been  sound.  The  war- 
ranty also  stated  that  he  was  sound  and  right  in  every  respect . 
I told  my  client  I thought  it  was  the  change  of  stable,  he 
having  always  been  in  a three-stall  stable,  and  standing  next 
to  another  horse.  He  asked  me  if  this  was  not  a breach  of 
warranty  ? I said,  that  with  such  a comprehensive  war- 
ranty, it  would  appear  to  be  so,  and  I thought  the  seller  had 
better  be  seen,  and  some  arrangement  made.  I was,  how- 
ever, surprised  to  find  that  he  was  returned  almost  directly, 
and  very  much  offended  the  seller  was  with  me,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  would  regard  me  as  usual.  His  connec- 
tions took  the  same  view  of  the  matter,  and  I was  supposed 
to  be  unduly  biassed  by  the  buyer.  The  fact  is,  such  a war- 
ranty never  ought  to  have  been  given,  as  the  horse  might 
have  been  returned  for  a score  of  other  things  equally  irrele- 
vant. But  I will  not  trespass  too  much  on  your  valuable 
pages ; for  I find  by  your  other  correspondents,  that  anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  this  matter  spring  up,  and  these  make 
communications  intolerably  long.  Moreover,  I am  desirous 
that  others  should  communicate  with  you  on  this  important 
subject,  and  especially  that  the  heads  of  the  profession 
should  give  us  their  opinions  on  it. 


POISONING  OF  HORSES  WITH  ARSENIC. 

By  G.  T.  Baldwin,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Fakenham,  Norfolk. 

[Having  been  informed  that  several  horses  had  been  poi- 
soned by  rye  being  given  to  them,  when  germinating,  a state- 
ment which  appeared  to  us  not  unlikely  to  prove  false ; and 
also  hearing  that  the  animals  were  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Baldwin,  we  immediately  wrote  to  him,  and  soon  received 
the  following  satisfactory  reply.] 

Dear  Sirs, — Respecting  the  horses  which  were  supposed 
to  have  died  from  eating  rye  in  a germinating  state — an 
opinion  I could  not  agree  with,  having  known  it  used  in  that 
state  as  well  as  in  its  normal  condition,  without  producing 
any  ill  effect  on  horses  whatever  — after  making  a post- 
mortem examination  of  the  two  horses,  and  instituting  the 
necessary  inquiries,  from  the  information  obtained,  I had  no 
doubt  that  they  were  poisoned  accidentally,  and  afterwards 
I found  out  the  cause.  The  horses  were  accustomed  on  leaving 
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work  to  be  watered  at  a trough  before  going  into  the  stable ; 
but  should  any  require  a little  more  water  during  the  even- 
ing, rather  than  turn  them  out  in  the  dark  into  the  yard,  the 
men  gave  them  some  out  of  a pail,  which  perhaps  was  enough 
for  the  team.  The  horses  affected  were  all  in  one  stable,  and  the 
lad  who  looked  after  them,  having  no  pail,  had  one  made  out 
of  a cask  that  had  contained  some  sheep-dipping  compound, 
the  owner  being  a breeder  of  sheep.  The  cask  was  painted 
outside  and  in,  but  the  wood  being  saturated  with  the  com- 
pound, the  paint  did  not  adhere  in  parts.  The  lad,  on  leaving 
in  the  morning,  was  accustomed  to  fill  the  pail,  and  allow  it 
to  stand  till  night,  during  which  time  the  water  became  im- 
pregnated with  the  poison  from  the  wood.  This  was  proved 
by  my  having  the  cask  scalded  with  lime  and  boiling  water, 
after  which  I had  it  filled  with  water  and  allowed  it  to  stand 
for  some  time.  From  the  tests  I applied,  assisted  by  a che- 
mical friend,  abundant  proof  was  afforded  of  the  water 
containing  arsenic. 

Examination  of  the  horses  after  death  showed  intense  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  patches 
of  inflammation  extending  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  The  symptoms  presented  by  the  others 
were  dulness,  succeeded  by  colicky  pains ; pulse  72,  and 
wiry;  extremities  cold;  visible  mucous  membranes  highly 
injected;  active  purging.  I administered  opiates  and  lime 
water  several  times  in  the  day,  under  which  treatment  they 
soon  recovered,  although  one  mare  was  ill  three  or  four  days. 

I am,  yours,  &c. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘ Veterinarian / 


ACTION  OF  NICOTINE  ON  THE  HEDGEHOG. 

By  J.  C lav  Worth,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Spilsby. 

Seeing  it  stated  in  the  November  number  of  the  Vete- 
rinarian that  few  poisons  have  the  power  of  destroying  life 
in  the  hedgehog,  and  luckily  finding  one  a day  or  two  after- 
wards, I determined  upon  trying  the  effect  of  nicotine  on  it. 
One  drop  and  a half  of  this  alkaloid  was  placed  upon  the 
tongue  of  the  animal,  out  of  a teaspoon.  For  the  first  half- 
minute no  alteration  was  observed,  but  soon  afterwards  spas- 
modic twitchings  of  the  limbs  showed  themselves,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  fore  legs,  which  were  alternately  extended  and 
retracted. 
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This  continued  for  about  three  minutes,  when  the  limbs 
became  relaxed.  The  breathing  was  performed  imperfectly 
for  about  the  space  of  two  minutes,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
five  minutes  after  the  dose  had  been  administered  the  animal 
was  dead. 

This  is  the  only  time  1 have  tried  the  effect  of  nicotine  on 
animals,  except  once  on  a rat  about  two  years  ago.  To  it  I 
administered  half  a drop.  Convulsions  quickly  succeeded, 
which  lasted  for  two  or  three  minutes,  after  which  it  gradually 
recovered. 


NAVICULARTHRITIS  TERMINATING  IN 
“ GROGGY  LAMENESS.” 

By  R.  H.  W.  Holloway,  M.R.C.V.S.,  2d  Madras  L.  C., 
Sholapore. 

I inclose  drawings,  both  before  and  after  maceration  of 
the  navicular  bones  of  the  two  fore  feet  of  a troop  horse, 
which  belonged  to  this  regiment. 

History  of  the  case.-—  He  was  admitted  March  2d,  1856, 
with  navicularthritis,  and  had  four  subsequent  attacks 
between  that  date  and  the  early  part  of  April,  1857. 

Upon  the  first  occasion,  the  near  fore-foot  wras  alone 
affected. 

The  second  time,  both  feet  were  attacked.  The  third,  the 
off  fore  foot  only.  The  fourth  and  fifth,  both  fore  feet  were 
again  attacked. 

Symptoms. — The  most  prominent  symptoms  that  I observed 
in  this  case  were,  constant  shifting,  and  an  alternate  pointing 
of  the  fore  feet.  Considerable  abnormal  heat  existed  in 
the  walls  of  both  feet.  The  action  was  cramped,  the  steps 
taken  short,  and  symptomatic  of  the  affection,  the  toe  being 
first  brought,  somewhat  suspiciously,  into  contact  with  the 
ground.  The  near  was  rather  smaller  than  the  off  fore  foot. 
As  the  disease  advanced,  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
horse  to  stir  became  more  manifest,  and  if  compelled  to  do 
so,  the  movement  was  performed  with  that  degree  of  appre- 
hension and  extreme  caution,  wdiich  betrayed  the  suffering 
such  an  act  entailed. 

At  such  times,  the  hind  legs  wTere,  first,  brought  as  much 
as  possible  under  the  centre  of  gravity ; the  toes  of  the  fore 
feet  were  then,  in  a manner  most  significant,  planted  on  the 
ground,  and  by  this  arrangement,  in  a very  painful  and  stilty 
manner,  did  the  poor  sufferer  contrive  to  turn. 
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The  (e  pit-a-pat ft  gait,  in  progression,  was  not  only  evident 
to  the  eye,  but  distinct,  beyond  a doubt,  to  the  ear,  and  added 
the  final  link,  as  it  were,  to  the  already  existing  chain  of  evi- 
dences that  it  was  a case  of  “ groggy  lameness.5’ 

Treatment . — The  assuasive  method  was  first  adopted ; but 
this  failing  to  afford  abiding  relief,  severer  measures  were  re- 
sorted to.  Repeated  blisters  and  frog-setons,  with  entire  rest, 
were  tried. 

All,  however,  proved  of  no  avail.  The  case  was  evidently 
hopeless,  and  on  June  12th,  at  my  instance,  a committee  was 
assembled,  and  the  horse  recommended  to  be  destroyed. 
On  July  12th  he  was  shot. 

On  the  same  morning,  the  navicular  joints  of  both  fore 
feet  were  laid  open  for  examination. 

Post-mortem  appearances . — The  secretory  function  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  lining  the  bursae,  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  both  joints  in  consequence  were  completely  devoid  of 
synovia. 

The  ravages  of  the  disease  were  confined  to  the  surface  of 
the  navicular  bones  and  perforans  tendons,  which  had  been 
in  apposition,  the  one  with  the  other — viz.,  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  bones,  and  superior  surface  of  the  tendons. 

Inflammation  and  ulceration  {in  various  stages  and  degrees) 
of  the  synovial  membrane  and  articular  cartilages  of  the  bones 
were  manifest  in  both,  and  likewise  a considerable  osseous 
deposition,  but  upon  the  crest  of  the  navicular  bone  of  the  off 
foot  (where  adhesion  was  contracted  with  the  flexor  tendon) 
a hole,  the  result  of  absorption,  had  penetrated  to  a consider- 
able depth. 

The  articulatory  surfaces  of  the  tendons  presented  a dry, 
very  irregular,  and  almost  shrivelled  appearance,  and  were 
discoloured,  assuming  a light-brown  hue. 

Observations. — The  refrigerant  (clay-bed)  system  was  not 
adopted,  because  I did  not  see  that  any  permanent  advantage, 
by  so  doing,  would  accrue ; nor  did  I consider  this  a favora- 
ble case  for  neurotomy. 

Had  the  latter  been  tried,  I believe,  from  the  worm-eaten 
appearance  and  depth  of  the  excavation  to  which  I have 
alluded,  that  it  would  have  been  a signal  failure,  and  have 
only  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  unhappy  selections  which 
have  brought  so  much  discredit  upon  this  operation.  It 
would,  I have  no  doubt,  have  terminated  in  fracture  of  the 
eroded  navicular  bone.  Upon  a former  occasion,  I operated 
upon  a horse  belonging  to  the  Artillery,  with  the  same  disease 
but  under  different  circumstances,  and  with  the  best  results. 

From  being  C£  dead-lame  ” in  one  fore  foot,  and  thus 
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rendered  utterly  useless,  he  rose  from  the  operation  sound 
in  action,  and  remained  so  (on  that  limb)  as  long  as  he  was 
with  the  troop,  w7hich  I believe  was  for  about  two  years,  when 
he  was,  for  other  reasons,  cast. 

[We  thank  Mr.  Holloway  for  the  illustrative  drawings  that 
accompanied  this  case  of  navicular  disease.  They  are  very 
neatly  executed,  but  as  they  show  no  new7  pathological  change 
or  lesion,  the  necessity  of  a woodcut  is  superseded  by  his 
graphic  description.] 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  POSI- 
TION ASSUMED  BY  THE  FORE  FOOT  OF  THE 
HORSE  IN  THE  VARIED  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE 
LIMB. 

By  J.  T.  Lupton,  Student  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  R.V.C. 

1.  The  foot  of  a living  horse  in  a state  of  rest  remains 
firmly  on  the  ground,  that  is,  the  toe  and  the  heel  are  on 
the  ground  at  one  and  the  same  time ; but  if  during  this 
position  the  extensor  muscles  wTere  to  contract,  then  the  toe 
wmuld  be  raised  from  the  ground ; and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  flexor  muscles  were  to  contract,  then  the  heel  w’ould  be 
raised  from  the  ground.  Now,  during  progression,  the  first 
movement  which  takes  place  is  the  contraction  of  the  flexor 
muscles,  by  wdiich  (together  w7ith  the  muscles  of  the  arm) 
the  foot  is  raised,  the  toe  being  the  last  part  of  that  organ 
raised  from  the  ground.  The  foot  is  now  in  a position  to  be 
sent  forward,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  contraction  of 
the  extensor  muscles ; the  foot  is  then  throwm  out  as  far  as 
the  flexor  muscles  will  admit,  and  when  at  the  greatest  al- 
lowable point  of  tension,  the  heel  is  brought  in  apposition 
with  the  ground.  The  flexors  now’  in  their  turn  contract, 
the  heel  is  first  raised  from  the  ground,  and  lastly  the  toe, 
which  brings  me  back  to  the  point  I started  from. 

2.  Viewing  the  leg  of  a horse  as  a piece  of  mechanism 
(allowing  that  leg  to  be  even  in  a state  of  anchylosis),  and 
comparing  it  to  the  spoke  of  a wheel,  during  the  revolutions 
of  which  the  posterior  part  of  the  inferior  extremity,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  part  wrhich  is  attached  to  the  tier,  comes 
in  contact  with  the  ground  first;  but  if  in  the  place  of  the 
spoke  the  above-mentioned  leg  of  the  horse  were  there 
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placed,  the  heel  in  that  case  would  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground  first,  and  the  toe  last. 

3.  As  to  the  anatomy  of  the  foot. 

The  foot  is  composed  of  the  os  pedis,  os  naviculare,  and 
a small  portion  superiorly  of  the  os  corona.  Between  the 
alae  of  the  os  pedis  we  have  the  frog  and  the  fibrous  frog, 
in  fact,  a beautiful  elastic  cushion  ; and  postero-laterally  the 
lateral  cartilages,  readily  yielding  on  the  application  of  pres- 
sure. Seeing  this  arrangement,  I naturally  seek  to  find  the 
cause  of  its  existence,  and  I suggest  that  it  is  there  in  order, 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground,  first  to  break  the 
concussive  effect,  likely,  if  being  hard  and  unyielding  as  the 
formation  at  the  toe,  to  be  productive  of  much  cost  to  the 
animal  frame. 

4.  The  progress  of  action  is  from  the  heel  to  the  toe.  For 
example,  man,  during  progression,  puts  his  heel  to  the 
ground  first ; the  ox  also  places  his  heels  similarly  on  the 
ground  first,  and  dogs  bring  their  pads  in  contact  with  the 
ground  first;  does  it  not,  then,  seem  undeniable,  when 
reasoning  by  analogy,  that  the  horse  similarly  brings  his 
heels  to  the  ground  first  ? 

During  progression,  the  body  moves  forwards ; during 
which  movement  the  toe,  as  evident  to  every  observer, 
leaves  the  ground  last,  that  is,  when  the  flexors  are  con- 
tracting. If  such  be  the  case,  then,  for  the  toe  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  ground  first,  as  some  affirm,  and  the  heel 
last,  is  a retrograde  and  impossible  movement. 

Three  principal  impressions  are  made  on  the  foot  during 
progression:  namely,  1.  On  the  heel,  when  great  expansion 
and  yielding  takes  place,  owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  frog, 
which  is  forced  upwards,  causing  the  ultimate  expansion  of 
the  walls  of  the  hoof,  &c. 

2.  On  the  middle  part  of  foot,  when  the  bones  bear  the 
weight  of  the  body.  The  flexors  and  extensors  being,  for 
the  instant,  in  a state  of  quietude,  i.  e .,  neither  of  them  are 
extending  or  contracting. 

3.  On  the  toe,  when  the  animal  gives  a push,  by  which  an 
impetus  is  given  to  send  the  body  forwards. 

The  foot  comes  on  the  ground  nearly  flat,  I admit,  but  the 
heel  is  for  an  instant  on  the  ground  before  the  toe. 

I humbly  assert,  in  conclusion,  that  the  progress  of  action 
is  from  the  heel  to  the  toe,  and  not  from  the  toe  to  the  heel. 
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INHALATION  OF  CHLORINE  GAS  FOR  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  FILARI^l  BRONCHI. 

By  G.  Lewis,  Student  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  R.V.C. 

A farmer,  residing  ten  miles  from  Monmouth,  was  in- 
formed that  the  whole  of  his  sheep,  500  in  number,  were 
suffering  from  what  was  called  the  “ distemper.”  They 
were  all  ordered  by  the  attendant  to  be  sold  forthwith,  as 
was  also  every  beast  on  the  farm.  At  this  crisis  I was  called 
in,  and  found  the  cattle  suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia, 
eight  of  which  I have  had  under  my  care,  and  all  of  them, 
I am  happy  to  say,  have  recovered,  except  one,  which  is  also 
now  becoming  convalescent.  Having  been  requested  to 
examine  the  sheep,  I found  them  to  be  affected  with  bron- 
chitis, and  upon  an  inspection  of  some  that  had  died  I found 
it  to  be  caused  by  large  numbers  of  filariae  in  the  bronchi. 
Every  one  of  the  sheep  had  been  “ bled  and  drenched 99  pre- 
vious to  my  seeing  them,  and  several  had  died.  I at  once 
made  them  inhale  chlorine;  showing  the  farmer  how  to 
disengage  it  from  its  combination.  The  result  is  that  every 
sheep  has  recovered,  except  one  lamb.  But  how  u a bit  of 
black  powder,  and  a drop  of  stuff  out  of  a bottle,  kicking 
up  such  a confounded  stinking  smoke,  enough  to  poison  all 
the  sheep,  could  have  cured  them,”  remains  up  to  the  present 
time  a mystery  to  the  quidnuncs . 


ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

THEIR  PAY  AND  POSITION. 

Messrs.  Editors, — Having  a son  I was  desirous  of  edu- 
cating for  the  appointment  of  veterinary  surgeon  to  a cavalry 
regiment,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  know  thoroughly 
how  he  would  be  paid,  or  what  return  would  be  forthcoming 
for  the  outlay  necessary  for  his  education.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  have  placed  him  for  three  years  with  an  experienced 
practitioner,  paying  £100  premium.  His  clothing,  &c.,  for 
that  time  would  be  about  £70,  and  the  two  sessions  at 
College,  living  very  economically,  and  including  diploma, 
would  be  about  £100  more,  making  £270.  He  would  then 
have  to  present  himself  in  London  to  pass  the  Army  Board 
of  Examiners,  first,  however,  producing  his  qualifications  of 
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eligibility,  including  a certificate  of  his  not  being  under 
twenty-two,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Should  the  ordeal  be  satisfactory  to  the  assembled  members, 
he  would  be  appointed  in  course  of  time  as  a probationer  to  a 
regiment  for  about  six  months — a final  test  previous  to  his 
being  gazetted.  On  appointment,  he  would  be  required 
forthwith  to  provide  himself  a regimental  outfit,  which  at 
the  lowest  possible  price,  would  cost  £100;  fifty  days*  pay, 
£20,  would  be  immediately  stopped  for  band  and  * mess  sub- 
scription; for  the  purchasing  of  two  horses  (the  regulated 
number)  say  £80;  regimental  horse-appointments,  £50; 
two  suits  of  plain  clothes  for  soldier  servant,  £12;  furnish- 
ing room  with  iron  bedstead,  bedding,  carpet,  wash-hand- 
stand,  tub,  chair,  and  a set  of  drawers,  £25  at  the  lowest, 
making  £287  ; besides  paying  income-tax  of  1 Is.  9 d.  on  the 
fifty  days*  pay  stopped,  making  in  all  £557  Us.  9d.  expen- 
diture, before  he  would  receive  a penny  of  pay. 

The  subsequent  expenses  per  month,  as  per  regulations, 
are,  subscription  to  papers  for  the  mess,  about  4s.;  mess 
guests,  on  an  average,  5s.;  forage  for  two  horses,  £2 
(Government  paying  the  difference) ; shoeing  and  medicine, 
5s.  6d.;  soldier  servant’s  wages,  10s.;  woman  servant,  £l ; 
band  and  mess  subscription,  16s. : barrack  damages,  on  an 
average,  3s. : income-tax,  7s. ; total,  £5  10s.  6d. : which,  if 
deducted  from  £12  (one  month’s  pay),  leaves  £6  9s.  6d.  a 
month  to  live  upon  as  an  officer  and  a gentleman. 

Having  gone  so  far  in  my  researches,  and  being  curious 
to  know  how  army  veterinary  surgeons  were  provided  for  as 
their  length  of  service  advanced,  caused  me  to  make  further 
inquiries,  and  I think  it  advisable  to  give  the  result  of  my 
discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  others,  for  I am  sure  there  are 
many  requiring  such  information. 

Rank. — Veterinary  surgeons  first  rank  as  cornets; 

„ „ after  10  years*  service,  as 

lieutenants ; 

,,  „ after  20  years*  service,  as 

captains ; 


and  take  their  choice  of  quarters  according  to  their  seniority 
of  rank. 


Ray  and  Allowances . — 


Veterinary  surgeons  receive 

„ „ „ after 


))  J) 

» » 


3 

10 

20 


years  . 


s.  d. 

8 0 per  diem. 

10  0 „ 

12  0 „ 

15  0 „ 
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The  allowance  of  baggage  on  the  line  of  march  is  6 cwt. ; all 
extra  to  be  paid  for  according  to  the  weight. 

Coals. — The  Summer  weekly  allowance,  140  lbs.  sea  coal,  or  175  lbs.  inland 

coal. 

„ Winter  „ 260  „ or  325  „ 

Candles . — The  Summer  allowance  2 moulds. 

„ Winter  „ 5 „ 

Retirement. — In  case  of  reduction  before  he  has  completed 
five  years’  service  on  full  pay,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  temporary 
half-pay,  at  3s.  6d.  a day  for  three  years  only,  and  be  subject, 
of  course,  to  a recall  to  employment  during  that  period. 


s. 

d. 

Above 

5 years’ 

service 

as  veterinary  surgeon 

5 

0 per  diem. 

10 

99 

55 

6 

0 „ 

99 

15 

99 

55 

7 

0 „ 

99 

20 

99 

55 

8 

0 „ 

99 

25 

99 

55 

10 

0 „ 

99 

30 

99 

55 

12 

0 „ 

No  veterinary  surgeon  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  retirement 
after  any  period  of  service  under  twenty-five  years,  upon  the 
ground  of  ill  health  contracted  in  the  service,  unless  such 
unfitness  be  supported  by  medical  certificate,  satisfactory  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Secretary-at-War. 

Duties. — The  regimental  duties  are,  I am  given  to  under- 
stand, very  onerous.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  stables 
he  is  responsible  for;  likewise  the  proper  teaching  of  the 
farriers  and  assistant-farriers,  both  in  shoeing  and  in  the  use 
of  medicines.  He  has  likewise  to  attend  fairs  with  the 
colonel  for  the  passing  of  troop  horses ; an  occupation,  I be- 
lieve, where  there  is  a pecuniary  loss  to  both,  in  consequence 
of  the  Government  allowance  being  inadequate  to  meet  the 
contingent  expenses  of  both. 

A cavalry  veterinary  surgeon  has  a great  many  other 
duties  of  a minor  nature  to  perform ; such  as  sending  in  a 
daily  report  of  the  sick,  keeping  books  for  the  entry  of  all 
cases,  besides  being  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  colonel, 
who  can  make  the  appointment  either  a pleasure  or  a pain  to 
the  veterinarian. 

On  perusing  the  foregoing  facts,  I cannot  see  any  in- 
ducement for  me  to  change  my  resolution  of  educating  my 
son  for  an  appointment  where  there  will  be  a little  more 
return  for  my  outlay  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  army 
for  a properly  qualified  veterinary  surgeon. 

1 am  sure,  Messrs.  Editors,  the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
letter  is  but  little  known  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
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aspirants  for  army  appointments,  or  to  the  profession  at 
large,  and  therefore  I have  considered  it  a duty  to  forward 
you  the  result  of  my  inquiries  for  publication  ; hoping  it  may 
be  of  use  to  those  who  think  of  making  the  army  the  field 
for  the  employment  of  their  talents. 

I am,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Paterfamilias. 

Dublin;  Nov.  13,  1857- 


Facts  and  Observations. 


POISONING  OP  CATTLE  BY  YEW-LEAVES. 

Mr.  E.  Bailey,  M.R.C.V.S.,  has  informed  us  of  twenty- 
five  head  of  cattle  having  strayed  into  a plantation,  where 
they  ate  freely  of  yew  leaves.  Three  of  them  had  died,  and  the 
remainder  were  labouring  under  the  effects  of  the  poison 
when  he  was  called  in.  He  at  once  exhibited  to  each  a brisk 
purge,  which  proved  effectual  in  restoring  health  to  all 
of  them,  except  one,  that  still  showed  some  unfavorable 
symptoms  at  the  time  of  our  receiving  the  report. 


LACTATION  IN  AN  AGED  MARE. 

In  the  summer  of  1852,  a foal  was  turned  off  in  a meadow 
with  two  mares ; one  of  these  was  young,  and  was  its  mother  ; 
the  other  was  eighteen  years  old  at  least,  perhaps  twenty, 
and  certainly  had  not  given  birth  to  a foal  for  the  four  pre- 
vious years,  during  which  she  had  been  the  property  of  her 
then  owner.  And  it  is  believed  she  never  had  had  a foal, 
but  this  is  uncertain.  The  man  whose  business  it  was  to 
inspect  the  animals  in  their  pasture  neglected  his  duty.  At 
last,  however,  he  went  and  found  that  the  young  mare  had 
been  dead  several  days,  but  that  the  foal,  only  a few  weeks  old, 
sucked  the  old  mare,  who  gave  it  a copious  supply  of  milk, 
and  continued  to  do  so  till,  at  the  usual  time,  it  was  weaned. 
1 made  an  especial  note  of  this  at  the  time,  because  just  then 
1 met  with  an  account  of  an  American  Indian  father  having 
given  milk  from  his  own  breast  to  his  babe,  whose  mother 
had  been  murdered  by  some  neighbouring  savages. — 
Athenceum. 
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DISEASED  LUNGS  IN  SHEEP. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hall,  of  Torquay,  writing  to  the  “ Editor  of  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette ,”  respecting  the  report  of  the 
“ Pathological  Society/5  which  was  transferred  from  the  pages 
of  that  journal  to  ours  (see  p.  70S,  last  volume),  says,  “Dr. 
Ranke’s  communication  is  emphatically  entitled,  (A  Form  of 
Disease  now  very  prevalent  in  the  Lungs  of  Sheep.5  May  I 
refer  Dr.  Ranke  to  the  ‘British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review’  for  1856,  p.  49,  where  he  may  read  an  account, 
and  p.  473,  where  I have  given  an  engraving,  of  the  same 
eritozoic  disease  in  the  lungs  of  sheep  ? Dr.  Ranke  has 
found,  of  eighteen  lungs  examined,  only  two  or  three  in  a 
healthy  state.  For  many  years  past,  ever  since  indeed  my 
attention  was  first  directed  to  the  subject,  I have  never  seen 
one  lung  of  a full-grown  sheep  entirely  free  from  more  or  less 
of  entozoic  disease.  The  division  between  lamb  and  sheep 
being  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  this  being  an  acquired  and  not 
a congenital  disease,  may  explain  the  difference. 

“ There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  infer  that  such  sheep 
produce  mutton  which  when  cooked  is  capable  of  introducing 
the  germs  of  entozoa  into  the  human  stomach.  But  whether 
or  not  the  lungs  themselves  would  be  certain  to  have  all  their 
communicable  germs  destroyed  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
cooking  what  the  butchers  sell  to  the  lower  classes  as  sheep’s 
or  lamb’s  4 pluck,’  is  perhaps  more  doubtful. 

“ My  object  in  writing  this  is  merely  to  show  that  the  title 
of  Dr.  Ranke’s  communication  might  be  altered  to  that  of 
c A Form  of  Disease,  perhaps,  universal  in  the  Lungs  of 
Sheep,  which  has  existed  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  pro- 
bably for  an  indefinite  period  previously.5 

“ The  mode  of  development  of  the  entozoa  is  a subject  of 
much  interest,  and  I hope  to  read  Dr.  Ranke’s  account  of  it 
in  full  detail  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Society’s  Reports.” 


SOURCES  OE  FLUORINE  IN  THE  ORGANISM. 

M.  M.  J.  Nickles  gives  as  the  result  of  his  researches  on 
the  diffusion  of  fluorine : 

I.  Fluorine  exists  in  the  blood,  in  very  small  quantities. 

II.  There  is  also  some  in  the  urine. 

III.  There  is  also  fluorine  in  the  bones,  but  much  less 
than  has  been  said.  According  to  Berzelius,  100  grammes 
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of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones  contain  three  grammes  of 
fluorine  of  calcium : with  the  means  of  investigation  made 
known  by  M.  Nicldes  he  finds  there  is  scarcely  five  centi- 
grammes of  this  fluoride  in  one  kilogramme  of  osseous  sub- 
stance. 

The  sources  from  which  the  organism  derives  the  fluorine 
are — 

I.  Drinkable  waters. 

II.  Vegetable  substances. 

Both  contain  it  in  such  small  proportions  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  obtain  traces  of  it,  to  operate  on  at  least 
one  kilogramme  of  the  ash  of  the  latter,  and  on  the  product 
of  the  evaporation  of  several  quarts  of  water. 

III.  Accidentally,  the  organism  may  derive  fluorine  from 
mineral  waters,  many  of  which  contain  it  in  very  considerable 
quantity  as  compared  with  drinkable  waters. — The  Chemist . 


ACTION  OE  CAUSTIC  ALCALIES  ON  THE  ALCALOIDS  OF 
BELLADONNA,  STRAMONIUM,  AND  HYOSCIAMUS. 

Dr.  Garrod  has  recently  made  known  to  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  SociLetfyof  London , that  the  caustic  alcalies  neutra- 
lize the  narcotic  principles  of  deadly  nightshade,  the  common 
thornapple  and  henbane:  Ten  minims  only  of  the  liquor 

jgotassce  added  to  an  ounce  of  water,  sufficed  to  destroy  the 
peculiar  properties  of  these  agents. 

In  the  discussion  that  ensued  he  also  stated  that  animal 
charcoal  is  an  effectual  antidote  for  the  three  alcaloids  above 
named. 


THE  “TSETSE”  AND  THE  “ZIMB” 

Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  late  published  work,  e Missionary 
Travels  and  Records  in  South  Africa/  states  that  he  en- 
countered on  the  banks  of  the  Zouga  a most  formidable  insect 
called  “ tsetse.”  It  is  not  much  larger  than  the  common 
house-fly,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same  brown  colour  as  the 
honey  bee.  Its  peculiar  buzz  when  once  heard  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  traveller  whose  means  of  locomotion  are 
domestic  animals.  The  party  were  nearly  exhausted  through 
want  of  water.  At  last  they  saw  some  birds,  and  afterwards 
the  trail  of  a rhinoceros,  an  infallible  evidence  of  the  existence 
xxxi.  3 
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of  water.  The  oxen  were  unyoked,  and  at  once  rushed  off 
westward  towards  a river  which  afterwards  was  found  in 
that  direction.  The  oxen,  in  their  rush  towards  the  river, 
had  passed  through  a small  patch  of  trees  haunted  by  these 
flies,  the  bite  of  which,  although  producing  no  more  pain  to 
man  than  the  sting  of  the  mosquito,  is  nearly  certain  death 
to  horse,  ox,  or  dog.  The  animal  is  not  startled  by  the  bite, 
but  in  a few  days  the  eyes  and  nose  begin  to  run,  the  coat  to 
stare,  a swelling  appears  under  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  at  the 
navel ; emaciation  commences,  and  at  last  purging  comes  on, 
and  the  creatures  dies  in  a state  of  extreme  exhaustion. 
Sometimes  the  disease  is  months  in  running  its  course ; at 
others,  especially  when  the  animal  is  in  good  condition,  stag- 
gering and  blindness  come  on  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the 
bite,  as  if  the  brain  were  affected.  The  strangest  part  of 
the  whole  is  that  the  poison  affects  neither  the  mule,  the  ass, 
nor  the  goat,  nor  yet  calves  while  sucking.  The  wild  animals, 
too,  appear  to  possess  an  immunity  from  ill  effects,  at  least 
zebras,  buffaloes,  and  antelopes  are  seen  feeding  quietly  in 
the  midst  of  tsetse,  although  here  it  is  possible  that  death 
may  follow'  after  a time,  either  naturally  or  by  the  agency  of 
some  of  the  Carnivora,  to  which  herbivorous  animals  generally 
fall  victims  as  soon  as  their  activity  diminishes.  The  appa- 
rent inadequacy  of  so  insignificant  a cause  as  the  bite  of  a 
small  fly  to  produce  such  terrible  effects,  and  of  such  an 
anomalous  character,  made  some  of  the  party  imagine  that 
the  mischief  must  be  caused  by  some  poisonous  plant.  But 
one  of  them  settled  that  point  by  riding  a horse  up  to  a 
small  hill  infested  by  the  insect,  and  remaining  only  long 
enough  to  take  a view  of  the  country  and  catch  some  speci- 
mens of  tsetse  on  the  animal,  which  w as  not  suffered  to  graze. 
In  ten  days  the  horse  was  dead.  The  adventure  we  have 
just  related  cost  Dr.  Livingstone  forty-three  of  his  own 
oxen.  Fortunately,  they  lasted  out  till  he  reached  Sebituane, 
who  received  him  with  a warm  welcome,  but  added,  “Your 
cattle  are  all  bitten  by  the  tsetse  and  will  certainly  die;  but 
never  mind,  I have  oxen  and  will  give  you  as  many  as  you 
need.’5  Yet  the  animals  had  been  carefully  watched,  and 
wdiile  under  the  superintendence  of  the  travellers  scarcely  a 
score  of  flies  had  ever  settled  on  them. 

Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller, gives  a somewhat  similar  ac- 
count of  a fly  called  by  him  the  Zimb.  Is  it  one  and  the  same? 
The  Ethiopic  translation  of  the  word  has  it  tsaltsalga,  the 
former  part  of  which  resembles  tsetse.  Bruce  says,  that  “ this 
insect  has  not  been  described  by  any  naturalist.  It  is  in 
size  very  little  larger  than  a bee,  of  a thicker  proportion,  and 
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has  wings,  which  are  broader  than  those  of  a bee,  placed 
separate,  like  those  of  a fly ; they  are  of  pure  gauze,  without 
colour  or  spot  upon  them.  The  head  is  large  ; the  upper 
jaw  or  lip  is  sharp,  and  has  at  the  end  of  it  a strong  pointed 
hair,  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  long:  the  lower  jaw  has 
two  of  these  pointed  hairs ; and  this  pencil  of  hairs,  when 
joined  together,  makes  a resistance  to  the  finger  nearly  equal 
to  a hog’s  bristle.  Its  legs  are  serrated  in  the  inside,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  brown  hair  or  down. . . It  has  no 
sting,  though  it  seems  to  be  rather  of  the  bee  kind  ; but  its 
motion  is  more  rapid  and  sudden  than  that  of  the  bee,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  gad-fly  in  England.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  sound  or  buzzing.  It  is  a jarring  noise, 
together  with  a humming,  which  induces  me  to  believe  it 
proceeds,  at  least  in  part,  from  a vibration  made  with  the 
three  hairs  at  his  snout.”  He  thus  speaks  of  the  power  of 
annoyance  possessed  by  the  insect  here  described  : f<  As  soon 
as  this  plague  appears,  and  their  buzzing  is  heard,  all  the 
cattle  forsake  their  food,  and  run  wildly  about  the  plain  till 
they  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright,  and  hunger.  No  re- 
medy remains  but  to  leave  the  black  earth  [where  they 
breed],  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of  Atbara;  and  there 
they  remain  while  the  rains  last,  this  cruel  enemy  never 
daring  to  pursue  them  further.  Though  his  size  is  immense, 
as  is  his  strength,  and  his  body  covered  with  a thick  skin, 
defended  with  strong  hair,  yet  even  the  camel  is  not  able  to 
sustain  the  violent  punctures  the  fly  makes  with  his  pointed 
proboscis.  He  must  lose  no  time  in  removing  to  the  sands  of 
Atbara ; for  when  once  attacked  by  this  fly,  the  body 
and  legs  break  out  into  large  bosses,  which  swell,  break,  and 
putrefy,  to  the  certain  destruction  of  the  creature.  Even  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  who,  by  reason  of  their  enormous 
bulk,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  food  and  water  which  they 
daily  need,  cannot  shift  to  desert  or  dry  places,  as  the  season 
may  require,  are  obliged  to  roll  themselves  in  mud  and  mire, 
which,  when  dry,  coats  them  over  like  armour,  and  enables 
them  to  stand  their  ground  against  this  winged  assassin ; yet 
I have  seen  some  of  these  tubercles  upon  almost  every  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros  that  I have  seen,  and  attribute  them  to 
this  cause.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of  Melinda, 
down  to  Cape  Gardefan,  to  Saba,  and  the  south  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  are  obliged  to  put  themselves  in  motion,  and  remove 
to  the  next  sand,  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  to 
prevent  all  their  stock  of  cattle  from  being  destroyed.  This 
is  not  a partial  emigration : the  inhabitants  of  all  the  coun- 
tries from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  to  the  confluence  of 
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the  Nile  and  Astaboras,  northward,  are,  once  a year,  obliged 
to  change  their  abode,  and  seek  protection  in  the  sands  of 
Beja ; nor  is  there  any  alternative,  or  means  of  avoiding  this, 
though  a hostile  band  was  in  the  way,  capable  of  spoiling 
them  of  half  their  substance,  as  was  actually  the  case  when 
we  were  at  Sennaar.” 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


GLANDERS  IN  MAN  AND  THE  HORSE. 

By  C.  C.  Grice,  M.R.C.V.S.,  New  York. 

The  prevalence  at  this  time  of  that  direful  disease  in 
horses,  the  glanders,  induces  me  to  address  you,  knowing 
your  willingness  to  give  publicity  to  anything  that  benefits 
mankind.  My  object  in  sending  you  this  communication,  is 
to  show  the  necessity  of  our  taking  every  possible  precaution 
as  regards  this  destructive  and  loathsome  disease.  The 
value  of  the  animals  afflicted  should  be  a secondary  con- 
sideration ; the  risk  to  human  life  in  having  the  least  com- 
munication with  the  unfortunate  beast  should  induce  their 
owners  to  have  them  speedily  destroyed.  The  communica- 
bility of  glanders  from  the  horse  to  the  human  subject  no 
longer  remains  in  doubt.  Till  within  the  last  few  years  it  was 
believed  that  horses  only  were  susceptible  to  glanders,  but 
the  writings  and  experiments  of  many  scientific  human  as 
well  as  Veterinary  Surgeons  have  established  the  fact,  that 
the  human  subject  is  liable  to  contract  this  disease,  either  by 
means  of  inoculation  or  contact  with  glandered  animals. 
In  proportion  as  the  disease  has  become  known,  cases  of 
death  have  multiplied  to  a fearful  extent,  and  each  fresh 
medical  journal  narrates  some  new  victim  to  this  loathsome 
malady. 

Many  students  at  the  different  Veterinary  Colleges  in 
Europe,  I am  sorry  to  say,  have  fallen  victims  to  this  great 
scourge.  By  examining  the  list  of  deaths  in  the  Veteri- 
narian, from  1825  to  the  present  date,  I find  that  the  mor- 
tality has  been  alarming.  There  is  one  well-authenticated 
case  in  Ireland  of  a whole  family  dying  with  glanders,  and 
in  this  country  I think  it  has  been  equally  fatal.  We  have 
one  sorrowful  case  to  relate  of  Dr.  Stoughtenberg,  an  emi- 
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nent  physician  of  Long  Island,  being  inoculated  by  his 
own  horse,  and  died.  I have  been  informed  that  there  have 
been  many  fatal  cases  in  this  city,  which  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  human  surgeon.  Something  ought  to  be  done 
to  prevent  the  owners  of  horses  afflicted  with  a virulent, 
contagious  disease,  like  glanders,  being  exposed  in  the  public 
streets.  Every  man  ought  to  be  made  to  answer  for  so  gross 
a misdemeanour.  Humanity  demands  it. — New  York  Spirit  of 
the  Times. 


IODOFORM. 

A new  preparation  of  iodine,  discovered  by  Sevillas  and 
more  especially  brought  to  notice  by  MM.  Dumas  and 
Bouchardat,  possesses  properties  which  promise  to  make  it 
a valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  employing,  with  benefit, 
this  important  therapeutic  agent.  It  presents  itself  in  a 
solid  state,  in  the  form  of  small  pearly  particles,  of  a sulphur- 
yellow  colour,  friable,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  vrith  a very 
enduring  aromatic  odour.  It  contains  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  its  weight  of  iodine.  It  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and 
is  not  corrosive. 

It  destroys  animals  in  a smaller  dose  than  iodine,  after 
having  produced  more  or  less  depression,  and  rarely  produces 
vomiting.  This  depression  is  followed  by  a stage  of  excite- 
ment, convulsions,  contractions,  &c.  Iodoform  does  not 
produce  the  least  local  irritation,  not  producing  the  slightest 
increase  of  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

Its  therapeutic  properties  are  thus  arranged: — 1.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  large  quantity  of  iodine  which  it  contains, 
it  can  replace  iodine  and  the  iodides  in  all  the  cases  in  which 
these  are  indicated.  2.  It  is  absorbed  with  the  greatest 
facility.  3.  It  has  the  advantage  over  all  other  preparations 
of  iodine  of  never  causing  any  local  irritation,  or  any  of 
those  accidents  which  render  the  suspension  of  iodine  neces- 
sary in  certain  cases.  4.  In  addition  to  the  properties  it 
enjoys  in  common  with  iodine,  it  has  advantages  peculiar  to 
itself:  it  allays  pain  in  certain  neuralgic  affections,  and  pro- 
duces a sort  of  local  and  partial  anaesthesia  of  the  rectum, 
wdien  introduced  into  that  organ.  5.  It  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  fifty  centigrammes  a day.  6.  The 
principal  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  employed  with 
advantage  are  endemic  goitre,  scrofula,  rachitis,  syphilis, 
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certain  affections  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  of  -the 
prostate,  and  certain  neuralgic  affections.  7.  It  forms,  with 
the  greatest  facility,  most  important  pharmaceutic  prepara- 
tions.— Arch . Gen . de  Med . 


ON  THE  ABSORPTION  OE  MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES  BY  THE 
LARGE  INTESTINE. 

By  M.  Briquet. 

The  object  of  M.  Briquet’s  two  memoirs  is  the  study  of 
the  absorption  of  medicinal  substances  introduced  into  the 
large  intestine  by  means  of  clysters.  The  following  are  the 
general  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at. 

1.  The  fluid  constituting  the  injection  may  easily  reach  as 
far  as  the  coecum,  and  consequently  may  be  brought  into 
contact  with  a very  large  extent  of  absorbing  surface.  2. 
The  mucous  membrane  and  the  fluids  that  bathe  its  surface 
do  not  exert  any  chemical  action  upon  the  substances  so 
introduced  into  the  large  intestine,  where  all  that  is  absorbed 
is  that  which  was  previously  in  a state  of  solution.  3.  When 
a clyster  of  the  soluble  salts  of  quinine,  in  doses  less  than  15 
grains,  is  administered,  rather  more  than  a third  of  the 
quantity  so  administered  is  eliminated,  and  has  consequently 
been  absorbed.  4.  When  larger  doses  are  administered,  they 
are  ill-supported,  and  only  a fifth  or  a sixth  of  the  quantity 
is  absorbed.  5.  In  whatever  dose  the  quinine  may  have  been 
given,  it  generally  gives  rise  to  cerebral  S}^mptoms  only  very 
slowly  and  to  a slight  degree.  6.  Traces  of  elimination,  and 
consequently  of  absortion,  are  only  met  with  an  hour  after 
the  administration  of  a clyster,  and  even  then  the  elimination 
is  inconsiderable.  7.  The  duration  of  the  elimination  is 
usually  short — two  or  three  days  at  the  utmost.  8.  The 
greater  or  less  dilution,  within  certain  limits,  the  more  or 
less  viscous  nature  of  the  liquid,  or  the  addition  of  the  salts 
of  morphia  to  the  cinchona  alkaloids  do  not  exert  any 
sensible  modification  on  the  absorption.  9-  Absorption 
takes  place  more  readily  in  the  jmung  than  in  the  adult;  and 
is  performed  with  difficulty  in  the  aged  of  either  sex.  10. 
The  salts  of  quinine,  administered  in  clysters  in  doses  of 
less  than  15  grains,  exert  the  same  effect  as  when  given  in 
moderate  doses  by  the  mouth,  and  may  be  very  well  substi- 
tuted for  these,  11.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  large 
doses,  which  are  never  absorbed  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
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produce  energetic  effects.  12.  The  large  intestine  will 
rarely  tolerate  a larger  dose  than  30  grains  of  the  sulphate. 
13.  These  conclusions,  more  or  less,  exactly  apply  to  the 
various  substances  administered  by  clysters.  14.  The  apy- 
retic  is  notably  more  favorable  to  the  absorption  of  me- 
dicinal substances  than  the  pyretic  condition.  15.  The 
typhoid  condition  favours  such  absorption  less  than  other 
states  of  phlegmasia.  Nevertheless  it  is  more  energetic 
than  hitherto  supposed,  being  only  about  a tenth  inferior  to 
the  absorption  taking  place  in  the  pyretic  condition.  16.  In 
diabetes,  the  absorption  of  medicinal  substances  appears  to 
be  very  feeble  in  the  intestine.  17.  In  certain  diseases,  the 
tolerance  or  intolerance  of  medicinal  substances  may  depend 
upon  a special  susceptibility  rather  than  upon  variations  in 
absorption.  Thus,  in  hysteria,  the  tolerance  of  opium  no- 
wise depends  upon  an  absence  of  absorption,  but  results 
from  a special  susceptibility.  18.  The  rapidity  with  which 
medicinal  substances,  such  as  the  salts  of  quinine,  are  elimi- 
nated, is  in  a direct  ratio  with  the  quantity  of  urine  passed. 
This  rapidity  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  time  which  the 
economy  takes  to  rid  itself  of  the  greater  part  of  fixed  sub- 
stances taken  medicinally.  19*  The  absorption  of  medicinal 
substances,  analogous  to  the  salts  of  quinine,  is  far  more 
rapid  in  the  young.  20.  It  is  less  active  in  females  than  in 
males,  in  the  proportion  of  a sixth  to  an  eighth.  21.  Ab- 
stracting from  a medicinal  effect  the  portion  due  to  the 
quantity  of  the  substance  absorbed,  the  remainder  gives  the 
measure  of  the  susceptibility  of  being  influenced  by  the 
medicinal  substance. — Bulletin  de  V Acad,  and  tom.  xxii, 
pp.  237,  1273;  and  Medical  Times  and  Gazette . 


ON  THE  ACTION  OE  ANAESTHETICS. 

Dr.  Detmold  remarked  that  members  would  recollect 
that,  about  the  year  1847,  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
Academy  to  certain  propositions,  which  he  then  made, 
proving  quite  conclusively  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the 
efficient  agent  in  causing  anaesthesia.  The  carbonic  acid 
may  be  given  as  such,  or  one  of  its  chemical  ingredients 
may  be  so  administered,  that,  finding  in  the  blood  the  other 
constituents  of  this  compound,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  gene- 
rated, and  anaesthesia,  to  a certain  extent,  is  the  result. 
Thus  we  may  administer  oxygen  in  large  quantities,  in  the 
form  of  nitrous  oxide  (protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  laughing 
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gas),  which  has  all  the  chemical  reactions  of  oxygen,  but  is 
much  more  soluble  in  water  and  the  serum  of  the  blood 
than  pure  oxygen,  and,  therefore,  is  much  more  readily 
taken  up.  This  compound  meeting  with  the  carbon  of  the 
blood,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  in  large  quantities,  with 
the  production  of  anaesthesia  to  a certain  extent.  Or  we 
may,  on  the  contrary,  administer  the  carbon,  as  the  oxide  of 
carbon  or  any  of  the  hydro-carbons,  alcohol,  the  ethers,  &c. ; 
in  this  case  the  blood  again  furnishes  the  other  constituent 
of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  anaesthesia  is  again  the  result. 

The  stage  of  excitement  corresponds  to  the  period  of 
combination  of  these  elements  and  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  If  the  gas  is  administered  as  such,  there  will  be 
no  stage  of  excitement,  but  if  the  constituents  combine 
slowly,  and  the  gas  is  generated  in  limited  quantities,  there 
will  be  a corresponding  stage  of  excitement.  Thus,  in  the 
stupor  of  drunkenness,  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  in  normal 
quantities,  but  as  the  stupor  passes  of,  large  quantities  of 
that  gas  are  exhaled.  The  venous  state  of  the  arterial 
blood,  during  anaesthesia,  is  another  proof  that  carbonic  acid 
is  being  generated  in  large  quantities.  If  it  is  true  that  in 
post-mortem  examinations  of  those  dying  while  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  bubbles  of  air  are  found  in  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  air  is 
carbonic  acid  gas,  unless,  perchance,  it  has  entered  the  cir- 
culation by  some  mechanical  lesion. 

The  only  means,  in  his  opinion,  of  any  avail  in  restoring 
a patient  from  profound  or  fatal  anaesthesia,  is  artificial 
respiration,  or  such  other  means  as,  by  exciting  reflex 
action,  will  restore  respiration,  and  thus  hasten  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  has  been  recommended  in 
threatened  and  apparent  death  from  anaesthesia,  to  resort  to 
the  inhalation  of  oxygen  or  nitrous  oxide.  Reasoning  from 
the  premises  which  he  had  given,  such  remedies  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  dangerous.  To  satisfy  himself  in  regard 
to  this  fact,  he  had  made  numerous  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, and  invariably  found  a fatal  issue  hastened  by  adminis- 
tering oxygen. — -iV.  Y.  Journ . of  Medicine , May,  18.56. 

At  a subsequent  meeting,  Dr.  Detmold  favoured  the 
Academy  with  a written  exposition  of  his  views  of  the 
rationale  of  the  action  of  chloroform,  sulph.  ether,  and 
nitrous  oxide,  the  three  agents  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  anaesthesia.  He  attributes  the  action  of  all  of 
them  to  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  system . 
The  first  two  supply  the  carbon,  which  absorbing  oxygen 
from  the  blood,  and  the  last  supplying  oxygen,  which  ab- 
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sorbing  carbon,  in  either  case  carbonic  acid  is  the  result, 
which  by  its  action  on  the  living  organism  produces  anaes- 
thesia. This  theory,  though  not  actually  susceptible  of 
demonstration,  is  yet  apparently  based  on  a logical  founda- 
tion, and  finds  a seeming  confirmation  in  a number  of  well- 
known  facts ; indeed  it  was  elicited  by  the  allusions  made 
to  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  carbonic  acid,  bv  Professor 
Simpson,  in  his  recent  paper,  of  which  I gave  an  account 
in  my  previous  letter. — Med.  and  Stirg.  Reporter. 


STARCH  PROM  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

By  Dr.  Pavy. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  on  Satur- 
day, October  10,  1857,  Dr.  Pavy  exhibited  some  of  the 
newly-discovered  amylaceous  material  which  is  obtainable 
from  the  healthy  liver,  and  which  forms  the  source  of  the 
animal  sugar.  In  referring  to  the  history  of  the  saccharine 
secretive  function  of  the  liver,  Dr.  Pavy  stated  that,  upon 
the  announcement  of  the  discovery  by  Bernard,  in  1848,  that 
sugar  was  formed  in  the  animal  body,  it  was  referred  to  a 
transformative  action  of  the  liver  on  an  albuminous  consti- 
tuent of  the  portal  blood.  The  celebrated  experiment  of 
puncturing  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  establishing 
diabetes,  rather  supported  this  view ; for  it  was  thought  that 
the  irritation  of  the  nervous  centre  stimulated  the  secretory 
action  of  the  liver,  and  led  to  the  production  of  a super- 
abundance of  sugar,  which,  accumulating  in  the  circulatory 
system,  was  pumped  off  by  the  kidneys,  and  thus  appeared 
in  the  urine.  The  next  step  of  information  removed  the 
direct  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  showed  that  the 
production  of  sugar  could  not  be  regarded  as  analogous  to 
the  process  of  secretion.  In  September,  1855,  in  fact,  Ber- 
nard announced,  at  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  that  the 
formation  of  sugar  continued  for  as  many  as  twenty-four 
hours  after  death  in  a liver  from  which  the  blood  had  been 
entirely  removed.  If,  for  instance,  the  liver  of  a healthy 
animal  be  removed  immediately  after  death,  and  a current 
of  water  be  injected  from  the  portal  vein  through  its  vessels, 
the  whole  of  the  blood  is  washed  out,  and  the  organ  is  also 
quickly  deprived  of  the  saccharine  material  it  contained. 
Now,  if  such  a liver  be  placed  on  one  side  and  examined  in  a 
few  hours5  time,  it  will  be  found  to  have  become  strongly 
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impregnated  with  sugar,  the  production  of  this  material 
having  continued  in  the  exsanguine  tissue  of  the  gland. 
Upon  this  fact  our  knowledge  had  rested  until  within  the 
last  few  months.  During  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
Dr.  Pavy  had  noticed,  whilst  conducting  his  experiments  on 
the  destruction  of  sugar  (which  have  led  him  to  new  and  unex- 
pected results  which  he  will  shortly  communicate  to  the  pro- 
fession), that  he  could  isolate  a material  from  the  liver  which 
subsequently  underwent  transformation  into  sugar;  and  he 
had  recorded  in  his  laboratory-book  the  influence  of  chemical 
agents,  such  as  acids,  alkalies,  and  alcohol,  on  this  material. 
He  had  since  learnt,  however,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Paris, 
that  Bernard  had  most  satisfactorily  made  out  the  nature 
and  relations  of  this  body,  w’hich,  from  the  analogy  presented 
in  its  chemical  bearings  to  starch,  he  had  called  an  animal 
amylaceous  or  starchy  material.  It  had  also  been  called 
glucogenic  material,  and  this  w as  probably  the  best  term  to 
apply  to  it  at  present,  because  it  implied  nothing  more  than 
w e knew  the  substance  in  reality  to  be.  The  specimen  of 
this  glucogenic  material  which  Dr.  Pavy  exhibited  had  been 
procured  from  the  liver  of  a dog  in  the  following  manner: — 
The  dog  had  for  some  days  been  submitted  to  a strictly 
animal  diet,  so  as  to  preclude  the  introduction  of  any  starchy 
material  into  its  system  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  After 
killing  the  animal,  by  the  destruction  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, the  liver  w'as  removed,  and  a tube  firmly  ligatured  in 
the  pnrtal  vein,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a current  of  water 
through  the  vessels  to  w^ash  out,  the  blood,  and  at  the  same 
time  remove  the  sugar.  In  half  an  hour’s  time  the  water 
which  had  passed  through  the  vessels  was  colourless  and 
destitute  of  sugar,  as  w7as  also  the  tissue  of  the  liver  itself. 
The  organ  w7as  now7  cut  up  into  small  slices,  placed  in  an 
evaporating  dish,  boiled  in  the  liquid  w7hich  exuded  from  it, 
and  subsequently  strained  and  pressed  to  obtain  all  the 
jiiquid  that  was  procurable.  The  object,  in  fact,  was  to  make 
decoction  of  the  liver,  which  holds  in  solution  the  gluco- 
igt^ic  material,  and  has,  thereby,  communicated  to  it  an 
opalescent  or  a milky  appearance.  This  w7as  then  mixed 
with  alcohol  (in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  decoction 
to  about  five  of  the  spirit),  and  immediately  a precipitate  was 
produced,  which  wTas  collected  on  a filter  and  dried,  and 
formed  the  specimen  then  before  the  Fellow  s of  the  Society. 
The  substance  before  him  was  of  a greyish  colour,  which 
resulted  from  contamination  writh  albuminous  matter.  It 
might  be  made  perfectly  wThite  by  prolonged  boiling  in  a 
solution  of  potash,  which  did  not  at  all  affect  its  properties. 
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It  was  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  strong  acetic  acid.  Its  solu- 
tion in  water  presented  the  same  milk}'  appearance  as  the  fresh 
decoction  of  liver.  It  gave  no  reaction  with  the  sugar  tests, 
nor  was  it  susceptible  of  undergoing  fermentation.  It  was, 
however,  readily  convertible  into  dextrine  and  sugar  by  the 
same  agents  which  produced  this  change  in  the  starch  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Indeed,  boiling  with  acids  and  contact 
with  diastase,  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  blood,  or  any  animal 
matter  in  a state  of  change,  very  readily  effected  its  transfor- 
mation into  glucose,  when  it  gave  all  the  characteristic  re- 
actions of  this  substance.  Dr.  Pavy  further  stated,  that  by 
means  of  chemical  agents  and  the  microscope,  the  natural 
seat  of  this  material  could  be  shown  to  be  in  the  interior  of 
the  hepatic  cells. — Lancet , 


MANAGEMENT  OE  DAIRY  CATTLE.  1851  to  1856. 

By  T.  Horsfall. 

( Continued  from  voL  xxx,  p.  703.) 

I have  used  malt  combs,  together  with  bran,  half  and  half 
during  the  present  season.  Having  a larger  stock  than  the 
year  before,  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  hay  and  less  of 
roots,  I reduced  the  allowance  of  the  former  from  12  lbs.  to 
9 lbs.,  and  that  of  mangel  from  36  lbs.  to  28  lbs.  per  day. 
1 gave  also  1 lb.  of  rapecake  additional  to  each,  6 lbs.  in  lieu 
of  5 lbs.  On  this  fare,  and  with  such  changes  of  cows  as 
W'ere  called  for,  my  yield  of  milk,  of  which  a register  is  kept, 
ranged  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  December, 
and  January,  at  160  to  164  quarts  per  day  from  18  cows, 
being  fully  9 quarts  per  day  from  each  cow.  Their  improve- 
ment in  condition  will  appear  from  the  following  table : 


Per 


Stall  A. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

Week. 

1855. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lbs. 

1856. 

cvct 

qr.  lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1.  Oct.  9, 

10 

3 

0 

Jan.  29, 

11 

3 0 

Gain  in  16  weeks  112 

7 

2.  „ 

9 

3 

0 

9 

3 0 

yy 

yy 

y 7 

)} 

3.  „ 

10 

1 

0 

PP 

11 

0 OC 

3) 

yy 

yy 

84 

H 

4.  Dec.  3, 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 12 

yy 

8 

yy 

12 

4 

5.  Jan.  1, 

10 

0 

0 

yy 

10 

0 16C 

yy 

4 

yy 

16 

4 

6.  Oct.  9, 

9 

0 

0 

9 

3 0 

yy 

16 

yy 

84 

H 

7.  „ 

9 

2 

0 

9 

3 20C 

yy 

16 

yy 

48 

3 
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Stall  B. 

Weight. 

1855. 

cwt. 

qr. 

lbs. 

1.  Oct.  9, 

11 

1 

0 

2.  „ 
3.  „ 

11 

1 

0 

4.  „ 

10 

2 

0 

5.  „ 

9 

2 

0 

6.  „ 

11 

0 

0 

7.  Jan.  1, 

9 

2 

0 

8.  Oct.  9, 

10 

1 

0 

9.  Dec.  3, 

11 

1 

0 

10.  Oct.  9, 

8 

3 

16 

11.  „ 

9 

3 

0 

Weight . 

1856,  cwt.qr.lbs. 
Jan.  29,  12  2 20 
12  1 0 
9 2 0 
12  2 0 

10  0 8C 

11  8 0 
9 3 0 

11  1 0 
11  2 0C 
9 1 160 
10  3 16 


Per 

Week. 


Gain  in 

lbs. 

16  weeks  160 

lbs. 

8* 

)} 

112 

7 

Newly  calved. 

Gain  in  16  weeks  221 

11 

11 

11  11 

61 

1 

91 

11  11 

81 

5* 

11 

4 „ 

28 

7 

11 

16  „ 

112 

7 

11 

8 „ 

28 

H 

11 

16  „ 

56 

H 

11 

16  „ 

128 

8 

The  cows,  No.  2 and  No.  7,  stall  A,  calved  in  September. 
Soon  after  calving  each  yielded  20  quarts  per  day.  On  their 
first  weighing,  No.  2 weighed  9cwt.  3qrs.;  No.  7,  9 cwt. 
2 qrs.  At  the  next,  No.  2 had  lost  28  lbs. ; No.  7 had  ex- 
actl}'  maintained  its  weight.  On  this  being  discovered,  the 
attendant  was  ordered  to  give  No.  2 a little  bean-meal  in 
addition.  At  the  expiration  of  16  weeks,  No.  2 gave  16 
quarts,  No.  7,  12  quarts  per  day;  their  respective  weights 
were — No.  2,  9 cwt.  3 qrs.,  having  regained  her  weight,  and 
No.  7,  9 cwt.  3 qrs.  20  lbs.,  having  gained  48  lbs.  Eight 
weeks  later,  with  a reduced  yield  of  milk,  No.  2 weighed 
10  cwt.,  having  gained  28  lbs.;  No.  7,  104  lbs.  from  the 
time  of  calving.  No.  2 was  free  from  calf;  No.  7 in  the  in- 
cipient stage  of  calf ; five  others,  also  marked  C,  were  in  like 
state  of  incipient  calf. 

No.  4,  stall  B,  which  shows  the  greatest  gain,  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  calf,  giving  but  little  milk. 

Nos.  L,  2,  7,  8,  and  11,  in  stall  B,  which  had  gained  re- 
spectively 8J  lbs.,  7 lbs.,  7 lbs.,  7 lbs.,  8 lbs.  per  week,  were  in 
course  of  fattening.  I do  not  keep  a separate  account  of  the 
yield  of  each  cow : the  average  yield  of  this  class  during  the 
16  weeks  will  have  been  about  8 quarts  per  day  each ; those 
gaining  at  a less  rate  per  week — Nos.  4,  3,  &c.,  in  stall  A, 
and  9,  10,  &c.,  in  stall  B — may  be  reckoned  as  giving  a 
greater  yield  of  milk. 

In  February  and  March,  1836,  four  cows  which  had  calved 
at  the  like  period  of  1855,  were  sold  as  fat  for  £19  15s.  each; 
at  the  same  time,  in  1856,  I bought  cows  of  equal  quality 
and  capability,  dry,  or  giving  a small  quantity  of  milk  under 
ordinary  treatment,  at  £l  1 to  £T3  each,  to  fatten  which  will 
require  six  months.  My  cows  thus  fatted  have  the  repute 
of  killing  well,  and  I am  enabled  to  obtain  the  top  price  of 
the  day  ; of  the  four  sold  in  February  and  March,  the  pur- 
chasers have  supplied  me  with  the  weight  of  loose  fat. 
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Mr.  Lupton,  Burley,  150  lbs.  loose  fat,  live  weight  14  cwt. 


Mr.  Wilson,  Bradford, 

152  „ 

>9 

12 

132  „ 

11 

« 3) 

90  „ 

33 

11 

It  will  be  observed  that  No.  2,  stall  A,  with  an  average 
yield  of  milk  of  18  quarts  per  day,  maintained  her  weight 
during  16  weeks;  whilst  No.  7,  with  an  average  yield  of  16 
quarts  per  day,  gained  48  lbs.  in  the  like  time.  Taking 
Haidlen’s  analysis  as  a basis  for  calculation,  the  cow  No.  2 
will  have  given  off  in  casein  2^  lbs.  per  day,  equal  to  1 5J  lbs. 
per  week,  which  represents  the  albumen  of  9 lbs.  per  day,  or 
63  lbs.  per  week,  of  feeding  substances  containing  25  per 
cent,  of  this  matter.  The  bulky  food  I have  described,  straw, 
roots,  and  hay,  with  rapecake,  6 lbs.,  malt  combs,  1 lb.,  bran, 

1 lb.,  and  bean-meal,  2 lbs. — have  sufficed  for  this,  and  have 
also  maintained  the  weight  or  condition  of  the  cow. 

The  six  cows  giving  8 quarts  of  milk  per  day  during  16 
weeks,  will  have  given  off  per  day  1 lb.  of  dry  casein,  equal 
to  7 lbs.  per  week,  and  may  have  assimilated  in  dry  tibrine 
1 lb.,  equal  to  4J  lbs.  of  flesh  ; these  together  represent  5 lbs. 
per  day,  or  35  lbs.  per  week,  of  food  containing  25  per  cent, 
of  albumen.  As  this  class  of  animals  have  been  supplied 
with  7 to  8 lbs.  per  day  of  such  substances,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  their  excrement  has  been  richer  in  nitrogen  than  that 
of  No.  2. 

If  we  allow  a gain  of  weight  of  16  lbs.  per  week,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  attained  on  the  average  by  fattening,  and 
reckon  12  of  this  as  flesh  or  lean  beef,  equal  to  2*70  per 
week,  or  *3 9 per  day,  of  dry  fibrine,  it  will  represent  1 56  lbs. 
per  day,  or  10*92  lbs.  per  week,  for  what  is  assimilated  in 
the  fattening  process  beyond  what  is  adequate  for  mainte- 
nance. 

I adduce  these  calculations  in  corroboration  of  my  propo- 
sition that  food  rich  in  albumen  has  a more  especial  value  for 
the  production  of  milk  than  for  fattening  or  beef-making. 

There  is,  doubtless,  some  standard  of  food  adapted  to  the 
constitution  and  purposes  of  animals,  combining  with  bulk  a 
due  proportion  of  elements  of  respiration,  such  as  sugar, 
starch,  &c.,  together  with  those  of  nutrition,  viz.,  nitrogenous 
compounds,  phosphates,  and  other  minerals;  nor  can  we 
omit  oil  or  fat-forming  substances;  for  however  we  may  be 
disposed  to  leave  to  philosophy  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
sugar,  starch,  &c.,  are  convertible  into  fat,  yet  I think  I shall 
not  offend  the  teacher  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  by  stating, 
that  the  more  closely  the  elements  of  food  resemble  those  in 
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the  animal  and  its  product,  the  more  efficacious  will  such 
food  be  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 

Sugar,  starch,  &c.,  vary  very  considerably  in  form  and  pro- 
portion from  vegetable  oils,  which  closely  resemble  animal 
fats . 

When  we  consider  that  plants  have  a two-fold  function  to 
perform,  viz., to  serve  as  food  for  animals  and  also  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  like  plants,  and  that  after  having  under- 
gone the  process  of  digestion,  they  retain  only  one-half  or 
one-third  of  their  value  as  manure,  the  importance  of  affording 
a due  but  not  excessive  supply  of  each  element  of  food  essential 
to  the  wants  and  purposes  of  the  animal  will  be  evident.  If 
we  fall  short,  the  result  will  be  imperfect ; if  we  supply  in 
excess,  it  will  entail  waste  and  loss. 

Linseed  and  rape  cake  resemble  each  other  very  closely  in 
chemical  composition  ; the  latter  is  chiefly  used  for  manure, 
and  its  price  ranges  usually  about  half  that  of  linseed  cake. 
In  substances  poorer  in  nitrogen  and  with  more  of  starch, 
gum,  oil,  &c.,  the  disparity  in  value  as  food  and  as  manure 
will  be  proportionately  greater. 

During  the  present  season  Mr.  Mendelssohn,  of  Berlin, 
and  Mr.  Gausange,  who  is  tenant  of  a large  royal  domain 
near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  on  which  he  keeps  about  150 
dairy  cows,  have  been  my  visitors.  These  gentlemen  have 
collected  statistics  in  dairy  countries  through  which  they  have 
travelled.  I learnt  from  them  that  in  Mecklenburg,  Prussia, 
Holland,  &c.,  14  quarts  of  milk  yield,  on  the  average,  1 lb.  of 
butter  ; in  rare  instances  12  quarts  are  found  to  yield  1 lb. 
Both  attach  great  importance  to  the  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature. Mr.  Mendelssohn  tells  me  that  the  milk  from 
cows  fed  on  draff  (distiller's  refuse)  requires  a higher  tem- 
perature to  induce  its  yield  of  butter  than  that  from  cows 
supplied  with  other  food. 

On  inquiry  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  I find  it  is  com- 
puted that  each  quart  at  a milking  represents  1 lb.  of  butter 
per  week.  Thus  a cow  which  gives  4 quarts  at  each  milking 
will  yield  in  butter  4 lbs.  per  week,  or  from  56  quarts  64  oz. 
of  butter,  or  from  14  quarts  of  milk  1 lb.  of  butter.  Taking 
the  winter  produce  alone,  it  is  lower  than  this  ; the  cream 
from  my  neighbours'  cows,  who  use  common  food,  hay, 
straw,  and  oats,  somewhat  resembles  milk  in  consistency,  and 
requires  three  to  four  hours,  sometimes  more,  in  churning. 
On  one  occasion  a neighbouring  dairywoman  sent  to  borrow 
my  churn,  being  unable  to  make  butter  with  her  own ; I did 
not  enquire  the  result.  If  she  had  sent  her  cow,  I could  in 
the  course  of  a week  have  insured  her  cream  which  would 
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make  butter  in  half  an  hour.  These  dairy  people  usually 
churn  during  winter  in  their  kitchen,  or  other  room  with  a 
fire.  Each  of  them  states  that  from  bean  or  oat  meal  used 
during  winter  as  an  auxiliary  food,  they  derive  a greater 
quantity  of  butter,  whilst  those  who  have  tried  linseed-oil 
have  perceived  no  benefit  from  it. 

My  own  cream  during  the  winter  season  is  of  the  consis- 
tency of  paste  or  thick  treacle.  When  the  jar  is  full,  a rod 
of  2 feet  long  will,  when  dipped  into  the  cream  to  half  its 
length,  stand  erect.  If  I take  out  a teacup-full  in  the 
evening  and  let  it  stand  till  next  morning,  a penny-piece 
laid  on  its  surface  will  not  sink;  on  taking  it  off  I find  the 
underside  partially  spotted  with  cream.  The  churnings  are 
performed  in  a room  without  fire,  at  a temperature  in  winter 
of  43°  to  4 5°,  and  occupy  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Several  who  have  adopted  my  system  have  reported  similar 
effects — an  increase  in  the  quantity  with  a complete  change 
as  to  richness  of  quality.  1 select  from  these  Mr.  John 
Simpson,  a tenant  farmer  residing  at  Ripley,  in  Yorkshire, 
who  at  my  request  stated  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wharfdale 
Agricultural  Society  that  he  and  a neighbour  of  his,  being 
inconvenienced  from  a deficient  yield  of  milk,  had  agreed  to 
try  my  mode  of  feeding,  and  provided  themselves  with  a 
steaming  apparatus.  This  change  of  treatment  took  place  in 
February,  1835.  I quote  his  words: — 

“ In  about  five  days  I noticed  a great  change  in  my  milk,  the  cows  yielded 
2 quarts  each  per  day  more,  but  what  surprised  me  most  was  the  change  in 
the  quality;  instead  of  poor  winter  cream  and  butter,  they  assumed  the 
appearance  and  character  of  rich  summer  produce ; it  only  required  20 
minutes  for  churning,  instead  of  two  to  three  hours ; there  was  also  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  quantity  of  butter,  of  which,  however,  1 did  not 
take  any  particular  notice.  My  neighbour’s  cow  gave  3 quarts  per  day  in 
addition,  and  her  milk  was  so  changed  in  appearance  that  the  consumers  to 
whom  he  sold  it  became  quite  anxious  to  know  the  cause.” 

My  dairy  is  but  6 feet  wide  by  15  long,  and  12  high  ; at 
one  end  (to  the  north)  is  a trellis  window,  at  the  other  an 
inner  door  which  opens  into  the  kitchen.  There  is  another 
door  near  to  this  which  opens  into  the  churning-room, 
having  also  a northern  aspect;  both  doors  are  neartne  south 
end  of  the  dairy.  Along  each  side,  and  the  north  end,  two 
shelves  of  wood  are  fixed  to  the  wrall,  the  one  15  inches  above 
the  other  ; 2 feet  higher  is  another  shelf,  somewhat  narrower 
but  of  like  length,  which  is  covered  with  charcoal,  whose 
properties  as  a deodoriser  are  sufficiently  established.  The 
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lower  shelves  being  2 feet  3 inches  wide,  the  interval  or 
passage  between  is  only  1 foot  6 inches.  On  each  tier  of 
shelves  is  a shallow  wooden  cistern  lined  withuhin  sheet-lead, 
having  a rim  at  the  edges  3 inches  high.  These  cisterns 
incline  downwards  slightly  towards  the  window,  and  contain 
water  to  the  depth  of  3 inches.  At  the  end  nearest  the 
kitchen  each  tier  of  cisterns  is  supplied  with  two  taps,  one 
for  cold  water  in  summer,  the  other  with  hot  for  winter  use. 
At  the  end  next  the  north  window  is  a plug  or  hollow  tube, 
with  holes  perforated  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  take  the 
water  before  it  flows  over  the  cistern. 

During  the  summer  the  door  towards  the  kitchen  is 
closed,  and  an  additional  door  is  fixed  against  it,  with  an 
interval  between  wrell  packed  with  straw  ; a curtain  of  stout 
calico  hangs  before  the  trellis  window,  which  is  dipped  in 
salt-wrater,  and  kept  wet  during  the  whole  day  by  cold 
water  spurted  over  it  from  a gutta-percha  tube.  On  the 
milk  being  brought  in  it  is  emptied  into  bowls.  Some  time 
after  these  bowls  (of  which  a description  is  given  in  a former 
part  of  this)  have  been  placed  on  the  cistern,  the  cold-water 
taps  are  turned  till  the  w7ater  rises  through  the  perforated 
tube,  and  flows  through  a waste  pipe  into  the  sewer.  The 
taps  are  then  closed,  so  as  to  allow  a slight  trickling  of 
water,  which  continues  through  the  day.  By  these  means 
I reduce  the  temperature,  as  compared  with  that  outside  the 
window,  by  20°.  I am  thus  enabled  to  allow  the  milk  to 
stand  till  the  cream  has  risen,  and  keep  the  skimmed  milk 
sweet,  for  w7hich  l obtain  Id.  per  quart. 

Having  heard  complaints  during  very  hot  weather  of 
skimmed  milk,  which  had  left  my  dairy  perfectly  sweet, 
being  affected  so  as  to  curdle  in  cooking  on  being  carried 
into  the  village,  I caused  covers  of  thick  calico  (the  best  of 
our  fabrics  for  retaining  moisture)  to  be  made ; these  are 
dipped  in  salt-water  and  then  drawn  over  the  whole  of  the 
tin  milk  cans : the  contrivance  is  quite  successful,  and  is  in 
great  favour  with  the  consumers.  I have  not  heard  a single 
complaint  since  I adopted  it. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE  OE  THE  " SELECT 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SHEER,  &c.,  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 

PREVENTION  BILL.” 

(. Examination  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Simonds , continued  from  vol.  xxx, 

p.  714.) 

17-5.  Is  that  the  disease  known  as  button  farcy? — It  is 
the  disease  that  is  sometimes  called  (i  button  farcy/5  which 
I propose  to  include  in  the  Bill. 

176.  Sir  John  Shelley .] — With  regard  to  farcy,  as  there  is 
such  a nice  distinction  between  what  is  farcy  and  what  is  not, 
do  you  think  that  a farmer  who  is  not  a veterinary  surgeon 
should  be  exposed  to  a penalty  of  £20  for  having  turned  out 
on  a common,  or  anywhere  else,  an  animal  that  he  may  be- 
lieve has  not  farcy,  or  some  other  disease  like  it ; how  is  he 
to  know  that  it  is  diseased  without  having  a veterinary 
surgeon  at  his  elbow  ? — He  can  only  know  it  by  having  a 
veterinary  surgeon  to  examine  the  animal.  The  same  obser- 
vation would  apply  to  other  diseases.  Many  animals  are 
supposed  to  be  glandered  that  are  not  glandered  at  all. 

177.  Then,  in  a district  where  there  is  not  a veterinary 
surgeon  residing,  what  is  a farmer  to  do  ? — There  is  scarcely 
any  district  in  the  country  where  you  may  not  meet  with  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  or  a man  somewhat  conversant  with  the 
diseases  of  animals. 

178.  But  supposing  there  is  such  a district,  in  what  posi- 
tion would  you  put  the  farmer,  and  how  is  he  to  defend  him- 
self against  this  penalty? — A discretionary  power  can  be 
given  to  the  magistrate.  Suppose  the  man  about  to  send 
the  animal  to  the  market,  he  knows  he  has  a diseased  ani- 
mal, and  should  ascertain  the  nature  of  its  affection  as  early 
as  he  can. 

179.  Supposing  he  believes  it  not  to  be  farcy,  what  is  he 
to  do?— This  animal  is  sent  to  the  market;  it  is  seen  in  a 
diseased  state  in  the  market,  and  an  objection  is  taken  to  it. 
Then  an  examination  is  made,  just  as  in  the  case  of  glanders. 
A man  sends  the  animal  into  the  market ; he  does  not  know 
it  is  glandered,  but  supposes  it  is  merely  labouring  under  a 
catarrh.  The  animal,  however,  is  soon  objected  to,  and  Tt 
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professional  opinion  is  taken,  and,  if  on  the  individual  being 
summoned  before  a magistrate  it  appears  that  he  has  acted 
entirely  in  ignorance,  then  the  magistrate  would  inflict  a 
nominal  fine. 

180.  Mr.  Miles.']  Are  there  any  other  diseases  you  would 
include  except  those  which  you  have  been  examined  upon  ? 
— It  might  be  as  well  to  include  the  disease  prevailing  to 
some  extent  at  the  present  time  on  the  Continent,  although 
I believe  there  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  of  such  an 
affection  showing  itself  here,  but  it  may  do  so,  and  then 
perhaps  we  should  be  desirous  of  having  a measure  in 
operation  which  could  be  put  at  once  in  force. 

181.  Under  what  name  is  that  disease  recognised? — It 
passes  under  several  names ; it  is  not  unfrequently  designated 
the  murrain,  which  is  somewhat  an  unmeaning  term  ; it  is 
sometimes  called  in  this  country  contagious  typhus.  In 
Germany  it  is  known  by  the  term  “ rinderpest,”  which  simply 
means  cattle  plague.  Of  all  the  names  that  are  proposed  to 
be  given  to  this  disease  I would  rather  take  rinderpest.  I 
do  not  believe  it  has  sufficient  relation  with  typhoid  disease 
to  be  correctly  called  contagious  typhus,  and  that  there  might 
be  a thorough  understanding  (if  I may  be  allowed  to  use 
such  an  expression)  between  ourselves  and  the  Veterinary 
Professors  of  the  Continent ; or  that  there  should  be  no 
ambiguity,  I would  call  it  by  the  German  name  “ rinder- 
pest.” 

182.  You  have  lately  been  abroad  to  investigate  the 
nature  of  the  disease? — 1 have. 

183.  What  countries  have  you  travelled  through? — We 
went  to  Belgium  first ; then  from  Belgium  to  Holland ; 
from  Holland  to  Westphalia  and  Hanover;  from  Hanover  to 
Hamburgh  and  Holstein,  and  then  to  the  territory  of 
Lubeck;  afterwards  to  Mecklenburgh,  Saxony,  and  Prussia; 
from  Prussia  to  Silesia ; from  Silesia  we  went  on  to  Galicia, 
and  there  found  the  disease.  We  returned  by  way  of  Cracow  ; 
came  through  Austria  by  Vienna,  went  into  Bavaria,  visiting 
part  of  Bohemia,  and  returned  through  the  small  German 
states,  by  way  of  the  Rhine. 

184.  You  were  deputed,  as  veterinary  professor,  by  the 
three  national  societies  to  make  the  investigation  ? — I was. 

185.  State  whether  on  getting  to  Galicia  you  found  any 
disease  called  by  this  term,  or  previous  to  your  arriving  at 
Galicia? — We  found  that  rinderpest  had  existed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Breslau,  in  Prussia,  at  the  latter  period  of 
last  year ; we  found  also  that  it  had  existed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cracow  in  the  former  part  of  the  present  year, 
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but  we  did  not  find  any  cases  of  the  disease  till  we  got  some 
considerable  distance  into  Galicia.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  at  a village  called  Kamienica,  we  met 
with  the  disease,  and  likewise  in  an  adjoining  village  called 
Zabrzez,  in  the  circle  of  Kroscienko ; in  those  two  places 
we  remained  and  studied  the  nature  of  the  affection. 

186.  Describe,  if  you  please,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
whether  it  is  susceptible  of  medical  treatment? — It  is  a 
disease  which  is  held  by  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  authori- 
ties, and  all  others  that  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  in  general  an  incurable  affection. 
Many  animals,  however,  have  recovered  when  placed  under 
medical  treatment.  It  is  a highly  infectious  disease  ; none 
more  so.  It  is  as  infectious  among  cattle  as  small-pox  is  in 
the  human  subject,  or  small-pox  among  sheep.  It  produces 
a per  centage  of  deaths  varying  from  perhaps  80  to  90 
per  cent.,  when  allowed  to  run  its  course.  The  animals 
rarely  live  for  more  than  four  or  five  days  from  the  time  of 
their  being  observed  to  be  unwell.  It  is  an  affection  also 
which  is  incubated  in  the  system  of  an  animal  for  a period  of 
not  less  than  seven  days,  and  according  to  some  observations, 
it  seems  occasionally  to  be  incubated  as  long  as  twenty-one 
days.  I may  observe,  however,  that  this  is  a point  that 
requires  further  investigation,  because  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  anomaly  that  any  disease  should  vary  so  long  as  from 
seven  to  twenty-one  days  in  its  periods  of  incubation.  Pro- 
bably such  cases  depend  on  secondary  exposure  to  the 
infection.  When  the  animal  sickens,  the  disease  first  shows 
itself  by  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  those 
of  the  hind  quarters.  The  twitchings  are  accompanied  also 
with  tremors  and  staring  of  the  coat.  The  animal  in  this 
stage  of  the  disease  is  in  a condition  of  body  that  might 
easily  be  mistaken  as  depending  on  exposure  to  cold.  It 
therefore  appears  that  not  unfrequently  the  disease  in  its 
early  stages  has  been  overlooked,  and  the  indisposition  of  the 
animal  has  been  attributed  to  wrong  causes.  1 may  give  as 
an  example  that  in  the  outbreak  that  took  place  in  Zabrzez, 
and  which  depended  upon  the  introduction  of  some  Steppe 
oxen,  that  those  animals  were  supposed  to  have  taken  cold, 
and  to  produce  a warmth  of  body  they  were  placed  among  a 
number  of  healthy  animals.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  disease  has  often  no  striking  marks  of  suffering  at  its 
commencement.  In  the  course  of  a few  hours  the  appetite 
fails,  and  the  general  surface  of  the  body  becomes  of  an 
irregular  temperature,  and  the  pulse  gradually  rises ; there 
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is,  however,  but  little  alteration  in  the  breathing,  and  even  in 
what  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  there  are 
but  few  indications  of  the  animal  being  affected  with  a fatal 
malady.  In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  also,  a discharge 
of  mucus  comes  from  the  nostrils,  accompanied  with  flocculi 
of  lymph,  and  a similar  discharge  from  the  eyes,  but  the 
eyes  look  bright.  In  the  course  of  the  second  day,  when 
the  disease  is  running  rapidly  on,  diarrhoea  sets  in.  This 
diarrhoea  is  in  a short  space  of  time  succeeded  by  dysentery. 
The  pulse  now  becomes  more  rapid  and  indistinct,  the 
animal  drags  out  a miserable  kind  of  existence,  loathing  all 
food,  constantly  purging,  occasionally  coughing,  and  fre- 
quently moaning  and  grinding  its  teeth  for  three  or  four 
days,  when  it  dies  from  prostration  of  the  vital  powers. 

187.  Is  it  similar  to  any  disease  known  in  this  country? — 
We  have  no  disease  like  it. 

J88.  Were  you  sufficiently  long  in  Galicia  to  see  the 
whole  phases  of  the  disease,  and  to  determine  on  its  treat- 
ment ! — I was  sufficiently  long  to  watch  the  disease  from  its 
commencement  to  its  termination,  and  as  there  were  some 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  seeing  the  progress  of  the  disease 
throughout,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  Govern- 
ment measures  in  force,  I deemed  it  prudent  to  make  the 
first  animal  that  was  taken  with  the  disease  the  property  of 
the  three  societies  that  I had  the  honour  of  representing,  by 
purchasing  it,  which  enabled  me  to  study  the  affection  in 
that  individual  case  from  its  commencement  to  its  termina- 
tion. A second  case  occurred  on  the  following  day,  and  I 
dealt  with  it  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Subsequently  I had 
many  opportunities  of  observing  other  cases  both  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  disease,  as  also  in  the  first.  I have  thus 
had  every  opportunity  of  becoming  practically  acquainted 
with  its  nature. 

189.  How  many  animals  did  you  see  afflicted  with  that 
disease  ? — About  a dozen  altogether. 

190.  Did  any  of  those  recover? — Not  any;  but  we  saw 
three  animals  which  had  recovered  before  our  arrival,  and  a 
number  of  others  were  still  in  quarantine  that  had  been 
exposed  to  the  affection,  but  most  of  those  animals  were 
killed  before  we  left  Galicia. 

191.  Were  they  killed  at  a diminished  price  from  what 
they  would  have  sold  at  if  sound  animals? — They  were;  but 
not  at  a greatly  diminished  price. 

192.  Did  you  make  a post  mortem  examination  of  those 
animals? — I made  a post  mortem  examination  of  every  animal 
that  died  of  the  disease,  and  likewise  of  every  one  that  had 
been  exposed  to  the  contagion. 
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]93.  What  were  the  internal  appearances? — The  internal 
appearances  will  depend  very  considerably  on  the  stage  of 
the  disease  when  the  animal  is  slaughtered.  I will  state 
the  post  mortem i appearance  of  an  animal  that  died  of  the 
affection.  The  root  of  the  tongue  was  found  to  have  its 
follicles,  minute  cut  de  sacs , filled  with  lymph,  and  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  and  velum,  were  in  a similar  condition,  with 
here  and  there  a commencement  of  ulceration.  The  ulcers, 
however,  were  exceedingly  small,  not  larger  than  the  half  of 
a small  pea.  The  mucous  membrane  at  the  back  part  of  the 
nostrils,  where  the  mouth  and  the  nostrils  communicate,  was 
in  a similar  condition  to  the  velum  and  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  The  oesophagus  was  free  from  disease.  The  first 
stomach  also  free  from  disease,  as  were  the  second  and 
third  stomachs.  This  stomach  we  found  as  a general  rule, 
to  be  free  from  any  disease  of  its  structure,  but  occasionally 
its  contents  were  much  hardened,  and  so  friable  as  easily  to 
be  rubbed  to  powder  between  the  fingers.  I allude  to  this 
circumstance,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  supposed  by 
many  Austrian  authorities  that  the  third  stomach  is  inva- 
riably diseased,  and  they  look  upon  it,  consecpiently,  to  be 
so  special  a change,  that  in  the  event  of  the  organ  being 
found  in  a healthy  state,  they  doubt  whether  the  animal  was 
the  subject  of  the  malady.  I,  however,  demonstrated  to 
those  who  were  with  me,  that  this  stomach  was  not  unfre- 
quently  perfectly  healthy,  and  its  contents  of  a normal- 
consistence.  The  disease  has  been  named  Loser  durre , from 
that  circumstance,  which  would  signify  a hardness  of  the 
contents  of  the  third  stomach.  The  abomasum,  or  fourth 
stomach,  had  its  mucous  membrane  highly  congested,  more 
especially  towards  the  pylorus ; and  in  this  part  the 
follicles  of  the  stomach  were  filled  with  effused  lymph,  giving 
an  appearance  to  the  membrane  of  being  dotted  over  with 
yellow  spots.  The  duodenum,  jejunum  and  ileum  were 
similarly  affected  in  different  parts  of  their  course.  The  so- 
called  Peyeffs  glands,  which  are  freely  distributed  in  the 
small  intestines,  were  in  some  places  concealed  from  view  by 
the  effusions  of  lymph  which  covered  them,  in  others  they 
were  tinged  with  blood.  The  chief  ravages,  however,  in  the 
case  I am  describing,  were  met  with  in  the  large  intestines, 
and  in  the  ccecum  and  colon  in  particular.  Towards  the 
blind  end  of  the  coecutn  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane 
were  existing;  they  were  however  neither  very  extensive  in 
size  nor  in  depth.  In  some  places  the  ulcers  were  in  a 
healing  condition.  The  general  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  thickly  beset  with  deposits  of  lymph,  forming 
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scabs  of  a dirty  yellow  colour.  Many  of  these  covered 
perfectly  healthy  structure,  others  healing  surfaces,  and  a 
few  ulcerative  sores.  The  rectum  was  similarly,  but  less 
extensively  diseased.  The  serous  surface  of  the  intestines 
was  free  from  disease,  but  in  places  it  had  a bluish  appear- 
ance, arising  from  the  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the 
mucous  membrane  being  seen  beneath  it.  The  urinary  and 
generative  organs  were  free  from  disease.  The  liver  was 
healthy  in  its  substance,  but  its  gall  ducts  were  in  places 
blocked  up  with  depositions  of  lymph.  The  gall  bladder 
also  had  an  appearance  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  coecum  and  colon.  The  lungs 
were  healthy  and  free  from  congestion,  but  the  trachea  and 
bronchial  tubes  had  their  mucous  membrane  covered  with 
thin  layers  of  effused  lymph.  The  heart  was  healthy,  but 
more  flaccid  than  natural,  and  the  blood  in  all  the  vessels  of 
the  body  was  fluid  and  of  a blackish  colour.  The  flesh  was 
firm  and  of  a good  colour,  and  there  was  but  little  tendency 
for  the  body  generally  to  go  into  a state  of  decomposition. 
The  brain  gave  no  indications  of  structural  change  but  an 
increased  quantity  of  fluid  was  found  in  the  theca  vertebralis. 
These  where  the  chief  lesions  which  existed,  and  they  show 
that  the  focus  of  the  disease  is  centred  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  different  organs  of  the  body. 

194.  Do  you  think  it  more  contagious  than  pleuro-pneu- 
monia? — Yes.  Great  apprehension  of  its  spreading  is  shown 
wherever  it  occurs  in  a foreign  country.  Immediately  on  the 
disease  showing  itself  on  a farm,  a military  cordon  is  drawn 
round  the  farm,  no  straw  is  permitted  to  be  carried  off,  and 
no  person  is  allowed  to  come  on  to  it,  or  a labourer,  or  any 
other  individual  to  come  from  it,  except  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

1Q5.  You  have  no  doubt  that  that  disease,  unknown  to  us, 
should,  with  an  unlimited  importation  of  cattle,  be  placed  in 
the  list  of  those  against  which  sanitary  measures  are  taken  ? 
—Yes. 

196.  Chairman .]  Then  you  consider  this  disorder  as  one 
which,  for  want  of  precautionary  and  sanitary  regulations  in 
this  country,  if  it  were  to  find  its  way  here,  would  be 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  cattle  interest  and  the  consumer? 
— None  more  so. 

197.  Lord  Naas,']  Have  you  read  an  account  of  the  great 
cattle  disease  that  visited  this  country  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  ; in  17-18  ? — I have. 

198.  Do  you  consider  that  this  murrain,  which  you  found 
in  Germany,  was  the  same,  or  a different  disease  ? — I believe 
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it  to  be  the  same  disease.  I have  looked  most  closely  to  all 
the  authors  who  wrote  at  the  period  to  which  your  Lordship 
has  referred,  and  though  their  statements  are  somewhat 
ambiguous,  and  one  might  from  isolated  passages  be  inclined 
to  doubt  the  connection,  still  I believe  that  the  disease 
described  by  them  is  identical  with  the  one  which  exists  at 
the  present  time  in  Poland. 

199*  I believe  the  statement  made  in  Mr.  Youatt’s  book 
on  cattle  is,  that  that  disease  was  brought  to  this  country  by 
two  calves? — Such  a statement  has  been  made. 

200.  And  are  you  of  opinion  the  same  thing  might  happen 
again  if  proper  precautions  were  not  taken  ? — Yes,  in  the 
event  of  the  disease  reaching  Prussia,  and  subsequently 
Holstein,  or  any  other  place  from  which  we  receive  our 
supplies. 

201.  Is  the  district  at  present  so  far  removed  that  it  is 
impossible  any  cattle  could  find  their  way  here? — It  would 
be  impossible  for  any  diseased  cattle  to  find  their  way 
here. 

202.  Suppose  it  reached  those  countries  bordering  on  the 
great  rivers  that  flow  into  the  German  Ocean  ? — There 
would  then  be  a greater  risk  of  the  disease  arriving  here ; 
but  such  would  be  the  regulations,  and  such  the  system 
pursued  with  regard  to  cordons , that  I hardly  think  we  should 
be  in  much  danger. 

203.  Did  you  enquire,  when  in  those  countries,  w hat  is 
the  most  distant  point  from  which  cattle  are  exported  to 
England  ? — There  are  no  cattle  that  are  directly  exported  to 
England,  excepting  from  the  countries  that  border  on  the 
North  Sea  or  German  Ocean  ; no  cattle  are  brought  down 
any  of  the  rivers  for  direct  exportation.  Cattle  and  sheep 
may  find  their  way  down  the  Kibe,  and  likewise  down  the 
Weser,  and  even  the  Rhine;  these  animals  are  however  not 
sent  direct  to  England,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  sent  to 
Holstein,  Holland,  and  adjacent  countries  to  be  fed,  and 
subsequently  to  be  sent  to  England  or  elsewhere.  Persons 
go  to  Saxony  and  Prussia  and  purchase  animals,  but  then 
they  do  so  for  feeding,  and  not  for  exporting. 

204.  No  animals  find  their  way  direct  from  the  Baltic 
ports? — No:  nor  from  Kiel.  They  come  chiefly  from 
Toningen  and  from  Hamburgh. 

203.  Have  you  any  from  the  western  coast  of  Denmark, 
north  of  Toningen  ? — From  Toningen. 

206.  Sir  John  Shelley .]  Is  there  any  exportation  of  hides 
from  that  country ? — No;  Holland  is  a country  which  im- 
ports hides  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Java.  There  are  no 
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skins  which  are  sent  into  this  country  from  thence  or  from 
the  Continent  in  general  but  what  have  undergone,  more  or 
less,  preparation  ; even  from  Russia,  where  we  have  most  to 
apprehend,  no  raw  hides  are  imported.  The  ski  s from 
Russia  are  sent  here  in  the  form  of  leather,  and  many  of 
them  which  might  find  their  way  to  England  by  first  being 
put  into  the  port  of  Lubeck,  are  found  to  be  so  heavy  from 
the  quantity  of  salt  and  moisture  they  contain,  that  they  are 
dried  in  Lubeck,  and  go  from  thence  into  Switzerland  as 
dried  hides.  1 do  not  think  we  need  fear  disease  from  the 
introduction  of  skins. 

207.  With  regard  to  animals  in  that  country,  are  they 
subject  to  this  disease  for  any  length  of  time? — The  disease 
is  so  fatal  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  allowed  to  run  its 
course,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  animals  are  not  killed  as  soon  as 
observed  to  be  ill.  They  do  not  think  of  treating  the  animals. 
They  die  generally  on  the  third  day,  and  at  the  rate  of  from 
80  to  90  per  cent.,  and  even  more  than  that.  1 only  saw 
three  that  had  recovered. 

208.  The  experience  which  the  farmers  gain  from  this 
disease  would  induce  them  to  kill  the  animal  the  moment  it 
was  attacked? — The  farmer  is  not  allowed  to  deal  with  these 
animals.  In  the  event  of  the  disease  breaking  out  on  the 
premises,  he  is  to  report  it  immediately.  He  is  subjected  to 
a heavy  penalty  if  he  does  not.  The  cattle,  healthy  and 
diseased,  are  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  government. 
The  diseased  are  killed,  and  the  healthy  are  kept  for  a certain 
time,  and  if  any  fresh  cases  occur  they  also  are  slaughtered, 
and  a jury  is  empannelled,  and  compensation  is  given.  If 
the  farmer  conceals  the  disease,  the  government  takes 
possession  in  the  same  way,  but  makes  no  remuneration. 

209.  Lord  Naas.']  Are  they  paid  out  of  local  funds  or 
government  funds? — In  some  districts  by  the  government; 
in  JYIecklenburgh  by  some  local  funds. 

210.  Sir  John  Shelley.']  Can  you  say  that  any  of  those  that 
have  been  slaughtered  have  been  eaten  by  human  beings? — 
All  the  animals  in  most  continental  states  are  buried  on  their 
being  killed,  with  their  skins  on,  which  skins  are  cut  through 
from  the  head  to  the  tail,  so  as  to  prevent  the  animal  being 
disinterred  and  the  skins  taken  away;  but  in  Austria,  the 
owner  is  allowed  to  receive  the  skin;  for  even  then  it  is  purified 
on  the  farm,  and  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
commission  that  is  appointed. 

( To  he  continued .) 
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Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 

Burning  the  Bead,  or  Urn  Sepulture , religiously , socially , and 
generally  considered ; with  suggestions  for  a revival  of  the 
practice  as  a sanitary  measure.  By  a Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London  : George  Philip  and  Son,  32, 
Fleet  Street,  pp.  34. 

There  are  but  few  persons  whose  feelings  at  first  would 
not  revolt  at  the  proposition  to  have  their  deceased  relatives 
or  friends  consumed  by  fire.  Yet  when  the  subject  is  deli- 
berately considered,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  shock  the  most 
sensitive,  and  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  reason  and 
philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  its  advantages  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view.  Besides  this,  the  act  is  far  less  offensive  than 
that  of  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  body,  and  its  gradually 
becoming  the  food  of  worms.  With  sorrow,  not  unmingled, 
perhaps,  with  some  degree  of  disgust,  was  the  request  made 
by  the  patriarch,  cc  that  I may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my 
sight.”  He  had  looked  on  the  putrifying  corpse  of  the  once 
beautiful  and  beloved,  and  he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

Nor  can  it  be  but  of  little  moment,  however  strong  the 
affections  might  have  been,  what  becomes  of  the  clay  tene- 
ment, since  this  is  not  the  real  man,  that  exists  in  the  soul; 
and  which,  as  soon  as  the  body  is  dead,  wings  its  way  to  its 
Great  Source — 

“ The  witness  of  its  actions,  now  its  J udge.’’ 

Further : the  material  elements  making  up  the  body 
are  not  by  combustion  destroyed.  The  watery  parts, 
which  constitute  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  frame,  are 
quickly  dissipated,  it  is  true,  by  heat,  and  the  same  thing  ob- 
tdlmsslowly  when  the  body  is  placed  in  the  cold  and  silent  grave; 
and  thus,  in  both  instances,  after  the  lapse  of  a shorter  or  a 
longer  period,  all  that  remains  is  only  a handful  of  senseless 
xxxi.  6 
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dust,  proving  the  truth  of  the  denunciation,  “Dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return.”  Yet  not  a particle  is  lost ; 
and  being  indestructible,  identity  is  maintained — one  original 
atom  sufficing  for  this  quite  as  well  as  many  atoms,  or  even 
all, — while  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  will  again  take  place 
when  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be 
raised,  to  die  no  more. 

Dr.  Copland,  in  his  * Commentary  on  Life  and  Death/ 
observes — ■“  It  is  nowhere  said  in  Scripture  that  the  iden- 
tical body  which  dies  shall  rise  again,  but  that  man  shall  arise 
— shall  again  have  a material  body  attached  to  his  soul — a 
body  that  shall  spring  from  the  remains  of  his  former  one, 
but  changed , and  instead  of  being  formed  to  decay  and  perish, 
shall  have  an  immortal  nature.”  The  Apostle  Paul,  likewise, 
tells  us  that  “ there  is  a natural  body,  and  there  is  a spiritual 
body ; and  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we 
shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.”  The  new  and 
incorruptible  body  is  the  result  then  of  a transformation  of 
the  elements  of  the  corruptible  one,  and  these  are  as  safely 
preserved  after  the  influence  of  fire,  as  in  the  lead-encased 
coffin,  or  by  the  process  of  embalming.  To  ask  how  this 
change  is  effected,  is  attempting  to  be  learned  above  that 
which  is  written,  and  indulging  in  curious  questions  the 
solution  of  which  is  neither  profitable  nor  useful ; suffice  it 
for  us  to  know  and  to  believe,  “ the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed.” 

The  objection  that  burning  the  dead  is  a “ heathenish, 
barbarous,  and  unchristian  custom”  is  met  by  our  author, 
who  shows  that  it  was  customary  to  do  so  among  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  nations  of  antiquity ; and  even  by  the  Jews 
it  was  considered  as  one  of  the  highest  honours  that  could  be 
paid  to  a deceased  king.  He  acknowledges  that  the  act  has 
been  prohibited  in  Christian  countries  on  various  pretences, 
but  says — 

“ I can  nowhere  find  the  practice  actually  condemned  by  Christian  writers 
on  religious  grounds,  with  any  show  of  reason ; and  surely  no  person  of 
common  sense  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  way  a man’s  dead  body  is 
disposed  of  can  have  any  influence  on  his  future  state.  Are  we  not  taught 
that  at  the  last,  the  world  itself,  and  all  thereon,  will  be  consumed  by  fire  ? 
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How  many  millions  of  dead  bodies  will  be  burnt  then?  And  on  looking 
back, — independently  of  the  host  of  martyrs  whose  bodies  perished  in  the 
flames, — have  not  thousands  of  Christians  of  all  denominations  been  burnt 
in  one  way  or  the  other  ?” 

He  next  proceeds  to  urge  its  adoption  so  that  the  sad 
occurrence  may  not  take  place  of  burying  persons  when  only 
in  a trance  ; the  communication  of  the  heat  being  sufficient 
to  arouse  them  from  this,  or,  if  not,  the  awfully  painful  death 
by  suffocation  in  the  coffin  when  under  the  earth  will  be 
prevented. 

He  then  observes — 

“ It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  if  facilities  were  afforded  for  burning 
a body,  it  might  be  an  incentive  to  the  crime  of  murder,  as  a chief  evidence 
of  guilt  would  be  destroyed.  This  could  only  apply  to  those  cases  where 
no  external  sign  of  violence  is  apparent,  or  where  no  shadow  of  a suspicion 
of  foul  play  exists, — and  these  cases  are  comparatively  rare — so,  happily,  is 
murder  the  rarest  of  all  great  crimes.  But  were  cremation  adopted,  greater 
attention  to  the  proper  registration  of  the  cause  of  death  should  be  impera- 
tively called  for ; and  this  of  itself  would  prove  more  of  a check  to  crime, 
than  the  poor  chance  of  disposing  of  a murdered  body  would,  be  an  en- 
couragement.” 

The  question  is  then  argued  as  a sanitary  measure.  The 
following  stood  first  on  the  table  of  the  old  Roman  laws, 
which  treated  of  funerals  and  their  management.  “ Let  no  dead 
body  he  luried  or  burned  within  the  city”  A wise  injunction, 
which  only  of  late  years,  and  hardly  that,  yet  we  have  been 
sagacious  enough  to  enforce.  The  dead  have  doubtless  slain 
their  thousands.  Yet  what  an  outcry  has  been  raised  against 
closing  the  burial-grounds  in  town!  The  statements 
advanced  by  our  author  in  proof  of  the  evil  that  resulted  from 
intra-mural  interments,  these  being  all  collected  from  official 
documents,  are  startling.  This,  we  need  scarcely  add,  arose 
from  the  mephitic  gases  generated  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  bodies,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  confine,  since  even 
leaden  coffins  were  often  burst  by  them.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  public  cemeteries  will  obviate  the  evil : at  least  they  will 
only  do  so  in  degree,  and  for  a time.  It  must,  however,  be 
conceded  that  there  is  this  advantage  possessed  by  them, — 
plants,  trees,  &c.,  being  allowed  to  grow  among  the  tombs, 
exercise  a purifying  influence  over  the  atmosphere.  Yet  may 
the  bodies  in  the  course  of  time  become  too  numerous.  For — 
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“What  are  most  of  these  places  becoming,  but  crowded  burial-grounds, 
every  year  more  and  more  thickly  surrounded  by  the  dwellings  of  the 
living?  In  time  their  very  extent  must  prove  an  evil,  and  from  these 
acres  sown  with  the  rotting  dead,  a fearful  harvest  may  some  day  be  reaped. 
How  shocking  too  is  the  practice  still  pursued  in  those  parts  appropriated 
to  “ common  interments  ” — where  the  poor  man  is  buried  for  a pound.  A 
body  is  put  in  and  covered  with  a.  thin  layer  of  earth,  and  then  another  and 
another  is  so  placed,  until — perhaps  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days, 
during  which  time  the  grave  is  kept  open — some  ten  or  twelve  fill  it  up  to  a 
yard  or  so  of  the  suface  : it  is  then  covered  up,  and  another  pit  is  dug  close 
beside  it.” 

Soon,  it  is  thought,  these  Necropoli  will  prove  injurious 
from  the  vast  accumulation  of  human  remains  ; like  those  of 
old.  Mr.  Loftus,  in  his  f Travels  in  Chaldsea  and  Susiana/ 
speaking  of  Warka,  says — 

“ ‘ It  is  difficult  to  convey  anything  like  a correct  notion  of  the  piles 
upon  piles  of  human  relics  that  astound  the  beholder.’  On  digging  down 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  or  until  the  nature  of  the  soil  rendered  it  dangerous  to 
proceed  further,  they  were  still  found ; and  yet  it  is  supposed  that,  beneath 
all  this  foul  rubbish  there  may  still  exist  the  ruins  of  great  cities  whose 
very  name  can  be  but  a conjecture.*' 

“ These  vast  cemeteries  must  once  have  been  surrounded  by,  or  at  least  near 
to,  an  immense  population,  and  from  them  may  have  arisen  the  deadly  pesti- 
lence, that  with  the  sword  and  famine,  swept  away  mankind  from  that  part 
of  the  earth,  and  left  the  country  4 a desert  without  inhabitants.’  ‘Of  all 
the  desolate  pictures  which  I ever  beheld,  that  of  Warka  incomparably  sur- 
passes all.  A blade  of  grass,  or  an  insect,  finds  no  existence  there.’  ” 

We  are  then  told  that — 

“In  the  year  1856,  391,369  deaths,  and  657,704  births  were  registered ; 
and  a late  report  of  the  Registrar- General  states,  ‘ that  the  natural  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  probably  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  a day  /’  This  increase  is  still  increasing ; and  as  more  are  born 
every  year,  so  more  must  die,  although  the  growing  preponderance  of  births 
over  deaths  may  still  continue.’ 

The  proposed  method  of  consuming  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  is  thus  given  as  if  being  actually  performed  : 

“ On  a gentle  eminence,  surrounded  by  pleasant  grounds,  stands  a con- 
venient, well-ventilated  chapel,  with  a high  spire  or  steeple.  At  the  en- 
trance, where  some  of  the  mourners  might  prefer  to  take  leave  of  the  body, 
are  chambers  for  their  accommodation.  Within  the  edifice  are  seats  for 
those  who  follow  the  remains  to  the  last : there  is  also  an  organ,  and  a 
gallery  for  choristers.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  embellished  with  appro- 
priate emblems  and  devices,  is  erected  a shrine  of  marble,  somewhat  like 


* Similar  remains,  as  well  as  other  tombs,  abound  in  the  heaps  of  earth 
and  rubbish  under  which  lies  hid  “ the  miserable  ruin  of  Nineveh,”  in  seem- 
ing,. fulfilment  of  the  prophecy — “ I will  cast  abominable  filth  upon  thee, 
and  make  thee  vile.” — Nahum , iii,  6. 
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those  which  cover  the  ashes  of  the  great  and  mighty,  in  our  old  cathedrals  ; 
the  openings  being  filled  with  prepared  plate  glass.  Within  this — a suffi- 
cient space  intervening — is  an  inner  shrine,  covered  with  bright  non- 
radiating metal,  and  within  this  again  is  a covered  sarcophagus  of  tempered 
fire-clay,  with  one  or  more  longitudinal  slits  near  the  top,  extending  its 
whole  length.  As  soon  as  the  body  is  deposited  therein,  sheets  of  flame  at 
an  immensely  high  temperature  rush  through  the  long  apertures  from  end 
to  end,  and  acting  as  a combination  of  a modified  oxjhydrogen  blowpipe, 
with  the  reverberatory  furnace,  utterly  and  completely  consume  and  decom- 
pose the  body,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  ; even  the  large  quantity 
of  water  it  contains  is  decomposed  by  the  extreme  heat,  and  its  elements, 
instead  of  retarding,  aid  combustion,  as  is  the  case  in  fierce  conflagrations. 
The  gaseous  products  of  combustion  are  conveyed  away  by  flues,  and  means 
being  adopted  to  consume  anything  like  smoke,  all  that  is  observed  from 
the  outside,  is  occasionally  a quivering,  transparent  ether,  floating  away  from 
the  high  steeple  to  mingle  with  the  atmosphere. 

“ At  each  end  of  the  sarcophagus  is  a closely  fitting  fireproof  door,  that 
furthest  from  the  chapel  entrance  communicating  with  a chamber  which 
projects  into  the  chapel,  and  adjoins  the  end  of  the  shrine.  Here  are  the 
attendants  who,  unseen,  conduct  the  operation.  The  door  at  the  other 
end  of  the  sarcophagus,  with  a corresponding  opening  in  the  inner  and  outer 
shrine,  is  exactly  opposite  a slab  of  marble,  on  which  the  coffin  is  deposited 
when  brought  into  the  chapel.  The  funeral  service  then  commences,  ac- 
cording to  any  form  decided  on.  At  an  appointed  signal,  the  end  of  the 
coffin,  which  is  placed  just  within  the  opening  in  the  shrine,  is  removed, 
and  the  body  is  drawn  rapidly,  but  gently,  and  without  exposure,  into  the 
sarcophagus ; the  sides  of  the  coffin,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  collapse, 
and  the  wooden  box  is  removed  to  be  burned  elsewhere. 

“ Meanwhile,  the  body  is  committed  to  the  flames  to  be  consumed,  and 
the  words,  ‘ Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,’  may  be  appropriately  used. 
The  organ  peals  forth  a solemn  strain,  and  a hymn  or  requiem  for  the  dead 
is  sung.  In  a few  minutes,  or  even  seconds,  and  without  any  perceptible 
noise  or  commotion,  all  is  over,  and  nothing  but  a few  pounds  or  ounces  of 
light  ash  remains.  This  is  carefully  collected  by  the  attendants  in  the  ad- 
joining chamber ; a door,  communicating  with  the  chapel,  is  thrown  open, 
and  the  relic,  enclosed  in  a vase  of  glass,  or  other  material,  is  brought  in 
and  placed  before  the  mourners,  to  be  finally  enshrined  in  the  funeral  urn  of 
marble,  alabaster,  stone,  or  metal. 

“ Then  may  they  follow  it  to  its  last  resting  place,  either  within  a niche 
or  alcove  in  a gallery  built  for  the  purpose,  and  leading  from  the  chapel ; 
or,  if  preferred,  on  a pedestal  in  the  adjoining  grounds.” 

That  the  substitution  of  burning  for  burying  the  dead, 
especially  in  or  near  large  cities,  would  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  general  health  of  the  community  at  large  is 
held  by  our  author  as  indisputable ; and  he  closes  his 
pamphlet  with  the  following  apposite  quotation  from  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  : “ JTis  all  one  where  we  lye,  or  what  be- 
comes of  our  bodies  after  we  are  dead,  ready  to  be  anything  in 
the  extasie  of  being  ever  ” 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. 

Cicero. 


THE  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OE  THE  EDITORS. 

“ Earewell,  Old  Year  ; a long  farewell ! 

Resistless  fate  has  rung  thy  knell, 

And  laid  thee  in  the  silent  grave. 

Where  sleeps  the  tyrant  and  the  slave.” 

The  period  of  our  probation  having  ended,  and  being 
better  known  to  our  readers  than  we  once  were,  w?e  may  be 
permitted  to  greet  them  with  our  sincere  wishes  that  they 
may  enjoy  many  happy  returns  of  the  present  season. 

A happy  new7  year  ! The  reception  of  these  words  will,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  The  man  of  science-sees  yet  before  him  many 
untrodden  paths,  and  much  to  be  ascertained ; and  this 
being  his  delight,  he  know  s it  w-ill  not  do  for  him  to  be  idle. 
To  the  man  of  commerce,  they  tell  of  the  return  of  vessels 
freighted  with  goodly  merchandise ; to  the  husbandman,  of 
broad  acres  covered  with  the  “ yellow  w?aving  grain”  and 
other  produce  of  his  land  to  fill  his  barns  with  plenty;  to 
the  aspirant  for  fame,  of  increase  of  reputation;  “to  the 
doating  lover  they  speak  of  happiness  and  bliss ; to  the  gay 
reveller,  of  crowding  cups  and  goblets  flowing  over ; to  the 
miser,  of  means  tending  to  increase  his  hoards ; and  to  the 
revengeful,  of  hours  to  come  w hereby  a satisfaction  may  be 
gained.  ( A happy  new  year  V Monitory  wmrds  ! Weighty 
is  their  influence  on  the  heart  of  the  sage  and  the  Christian. 
They  are  words  of  advice  and  counsel  to  the  thoughtless  and 
the  giddy — to  the  voluptuous  and  depraved.  They  remind 
the  reflective  man  that  his  life  is  another  year  nearer  to  its 
close ; and  they  stimulate  him  to  a renewed  and  more  vigo- 
rous discharge  of  his  relationship  to  God  and  man.  They 
show  the  speed  with  which  time  is  travelling  on  to  the  final 
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goal ; they  admonish  the  votary  of  pleasure  and  folly  to  amend 
his  course  and  grow  wiser — to  shun  the  blandishments  sur- 
rounding him  so  thickly — and,  sinking  into  his  mind,  they 
bid  him  to  become  c a sadder  but  a better  man/  ” 

The  poet  has  prettily  said — 

“ Noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  Time 
That  only  treads  on  flowers.” 

And  although  our  pathway  may  not  have  been  strewn  with 
roses,  yielding  perfume,  joy;  nevertheless  the  monitor  has 
heeded  it  not,  but  gone  stealthily  on,  adding  another  year  to 
those  beyond  the  flood.  *Tis  well  that  there  are  particular 
periods  or  dates  by  which  the  flight  of  time  can  be  noted, 
since  we  are  by  them  reminded  of  its  fleetness  and  brevity, 
as  well  as  its  importance.  The  beginning  of  another  year  is 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  every  individual  and  every  com- 
munity, and  if  rightly  considered,  it  will  have  a salutary  in- 
fluence on  both. 

On  looking  back,  and  reflecting  on  what  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  year,  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  much 
to  encourage  us  to  perseverance.  We  recognise  certain  pre- 
monitions for  good,  the  realisation  of  which  will,  we  are  sure, 
prove  beneficial  to  the  profession  as  a body.  May  what  has 
been  so  auspiciously  begun,  continue  and  increase.  It  is 
ours  to  cull  and  to  collate.  By  inclination,  habit,  and  duty, 
we  are  readers,  and  whenever  in  the  course  of  our  studies  we 
find  anything  we  think  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  profes- 
sion, we  give  it  a place  in  our  repertorium , to  be  withdrawn 
therefrom  as  wanted. 

In  our  labours  we  would  emulate  the  accretive  industry  of 
the  ant,  that  builds  its  habitation  particle  by  particle,  and 
with  no  less  careful  assiduity  fills  its  storehouse  : so  we  from 
time  to  time  must  add  thought  to  thought  and  fact  to  fact, 
wherewith  to  enrich  the  pages  of  our  journal,  knowing  that 
the  “ diligent  shall  bear  rule,  but  the  slothful  shall  be  under 
tribute.”  This  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  do;  in  a 
measure  we  have  succeeded,  and  we  believe  our  intentions 
have  been  appreciated,  for  our  contributors  during  the  past 
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year  have  again  increased  in  number.  This  has  necessarily 
led  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  volume,  which  we  hope 
is  for  a permanency.  We  claim  but  little  for  this  gratifying 
state  of  things,  because  we  know  that  the  principal  value  of 
the  work  arises  from  the  communications  it  contains;  there- 
fore our  thanks  are  due,  and  gratefully  given,  to  the  many 
authors  thereof.  And  are  we  now  under  any  apprehension 
that  our  friends  will  fail  in  the  continuance  of  what  they 
have  so  nobly  begun — to  give  to  us  the  result  of  their  expe- 
rience and  observation?  We  are  not.  Rather  we  believe 
that  we  shall  obtain  an  augmentation  here,  and  thus  enhance 
the  worth  of  our  periodical,  for  we  could  tell  of  some  whose 
promises  yet  remain  unfulfilled. 

We  felt  from  the  first  the  weight  of  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  us,  yet  we  have  never  shrunk  from  it.  We 
may  not  have  courted  it — indeed,  we  did  not — but  we  were 
promised  support  when  we  commenced  our  labours,  and 
hitherto  we  have  received  it. 

Co-operation  is  indispensable  to  the  advancement  of  any 
object.  Singly  but  little  perhaps  can  be  accomplished,  since 
thestrongestand  clearest  intellect  soon  finds  itself  to  be  limited 
in  its  powers  and  weak.  Then  there  is  also  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  how  much  mental  labour  is  saved  by  it;  and 
being  made  acquainted  with  what  others  have  done  will 
often  prevent  the  mortification  of  finding  out  what  has  been 
long  before  known.  On  this  account,  we  have  not  confined 
ourselves  exclusively  to  our  own  division  of  medicine,  but 
whenever  we  have  met  with  anything  that  bore,  however  re- 
motely, on  it  in  the  sister  branch  of  science,  or  elsewhere,  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  transfer  the  same  to  our  pages,  thus 
adding  to  their  value.  We  would  not  have  our  professional 
brethren  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  around  them,  by 
which  they  may  become  benefited,  since  we  think  much 
that  is  suggestive  may  be  thus  obtained.  Our  ambition 
might  have  led  us  to  hope  to  furnish  an  intellectual  work 
for  posterity,  only  we  know  that  this  is  for  genius  alone 
to  accomplish.  Our  earnest  desire,  therefore,  has  been  to 
be  useful,  and  so  to  labour  as  to  be  approved  of.  Whether 
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all  has  been  gained  that  was  anticipated  by  some  on  the 
change  of  Editors  taking  place,  or  whether  loss  has  not  been 
sustained,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  We  have  already  stated  the 
motives  by  which  we  have  been  actuated.  We  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  difficulties  that  lay  before  us,  nor  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  we  laboured,  arising  from  following 
those  who  were  both  older  and  more  experienced  than  our- 
selves in  these  matters ; still  we  knew  the  reputation  the 
journal  had  long  possessed,  and  trusted  the  prestige  it  had 
gained  would  last  at  least  for  some  little  time  longer,  so  that 
by  the  kind  support  of  our  friends  we  might  be  enabled  to 
maintain  its  standing;  and  in  this  we  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. Being,  therefore,  satisfied  with  the  encouragement 
we  have  hitherto  obtained,  we  have  now  only  to  trust  in  its 
continuance.  Of  this  our  readers  may  rest  assured, — we 
shall  not  slacken  in  our  efforts  to  merit  it. 

The  contents  of  the  last  volume  we  believe  to  have  been  as 
varied  and  as  interesting  as  any  of  the  antecedent  ones.  The 
appeal  made  at  its  commencement  to  those  of  our  profes- 
sional brethren  who  had  lately  returned  from  the  Crimean 
war  to  furnish  us  with  some  reminiscences  thereof,  was 
kindly  responded  to  by  Messrs.  T.  W.  Mayer,  G.  Fleming, 
and  T.  Paton  ; to  whom  our  acknowledgments  are  due. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  subject  to  which  we  may  be 
permitted  to  allude,  as  being  pregnant  with  importance,  and 
to  which  the  attention  of  our  readers  has  been  directed  ; we 
allude  to  the  question  of  “ Soundness  and  Unsoundness  in 
Horses.”  This  w7as  introduced  by  Mr.  Hawthorn,  and  has 
continued  to  employ  the  pens  of  Messrs.  Dickens,  Dyer, 
Gregory,  and  Gibbon,  up  to  the  present  time ; each  offering 
his  particular  views,  and  all  alike  joining  in  the  desirability 
that  something  definite  should  be  arrived  at,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  profession  and  the  public.  As  we  cannot 
think  the  subject  is  exhausted,  we  hope  it  will  be  taken 
up  by  others;  although  we  had  rather  that  the  plan 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gregory  should  be  adopted,  namely,  to 
form  a Committee  of  Inquiry.  But  then  comes  the  question, 
Will  the  profession,  as  a body,  and  the  public  be  governed 

xxxi.  7 
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by  its  decision?  If  not,  its  labours  will  be  all  in 
vain. 

While  we  thus  can  point  to  two  subjects  that  have 
obtained  prominent  notice,  there  are  two  others  respecting 
which  wTe  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  no  small  degree  of 
disappointment  at  their  awakening  no  interest  whatever 
amongst  our  members.  The  first  in  order  is  Mr.  Raddall’s 
proposition  to  form  “ Provincial  Veterinary  Medical 
Associations.”  We  thought,  and  still  think,  well  of  this, 
and  expressed  ourselves  to  that  effect  at  the  commencement 
of  our  duties  as  editors.  We  should  rejoice  to  know  that 
some  one  had,  with  all  needed  zeal,  determined  at  least  to 
make  an  attempt  to  carry  this  out.  The  second  is,  Mr. 
Varnell’s  suggestion  to  institute  a “Veterinary  Protection 
Society.”  It  may,  perhaps,  surprise  some  of  our  readers, 
as  we  confess  it  has  done  ourselves,  when  they  are  informed 
that  respecting  this  latter  proposal  we  have  never  been 
favoured  with  a single  line  from  any  one.  Have  all  drank  of 
the  Lethal  stream  that  renders  them  oblivious  to  their  common 
interests?  Surely,  in  both  of  these  propositions  there  wras 
much  that  is  suggestive,  much  worthy  of  consideration. 
Let  us  hope  the  coming  year  will  arouse  us  from  our  slum- 
bers, and  that,  like  giants  refreshed  with  new7  wine,  we  may 
buckle  on  our  armour  with  renewed  vigour  to  do  battle  in 
the  general  cause,  and  thus  to  aid  in  the  onward  march  of 
our  profession,  remembering  that 

“ Contemptu  famee  contemni  virtutes.” 

As  heretofore,  w^e  have  appended  concise  reports  of  similar 
cases  to  those  communicated  to  us  for  publication,  or  have 
given  explanations  in  notes  when  asked  to  do  so,  hoping 
thereby  to  add  somewhat,  however  little,  to  the  worth  of 
the  contributions  received. 

We  much  regret  to  have  been  obliged  to  withhold  from 
insertion  during  the  year  several  communications  containing 
that  which  wTe  considered  was  uncalled  for.  Personalities 
wTe  would  always  fain  avoid.  Some,  we  know,  love  a con- 
troversial spirit,  maintaining  it  to  be  productive  of  good  to  a 
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cause.  It  would  be  so  if  the  arguments  pro  and  eon.  were 
fairly  and  impassionately  stated,  and  truth  was  the  only 
object  sought;  but  too  frequently  the  aim  is  to  traduce 
character,  while  it  often  stops  at  no  means  by  which  to 
accomplish  this  malignity.  We  confess  to  have  no  sympathy 
w’ith  those  who  hope  to  rise  by  pulling  others  down  ; who 
endeavour  to  build  their  reputation  upon  the  ruin  of  their 
fellows.  We  would,  therefore,  that  other  than  controversial 
papers  filled  our  pages ; nor  do  we  intend  to  give  a place  to 
them  any  more  than  we  have  already  done.  Nevertheless, 
if  it  be  shown  us  that  the  interests  of  the  profession  demand 
their  introduction,  then  it  becomes  another  thing,  and  it 
ceases  to  be  a personal  matter,  or  ought  to  do  so.  Censure 
we  know  is  easy,  and  a love  of  finding  fault  common. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  even  consonant  with  our  nature  ; but  it 
is  the  bad  part  thereof,  and  consequently  reprehensible. 
This  much,  we  think,  will  be  at  any  rate  conceded — by  con- 
troversy union  is  rarely  brought  about.  This  is  more  generally 
effected  by  oneness  of  thought  and  sentiment  leading  to 
co-operation.  Actuated  by  the  same  determination,  the 
members  of  any  body  cannot  fail  to  be  strong.  Science 
renders  mankind  cosmopolites.  The  insulation  of  each  is 
forgotten,  and  they  are  akin.  They  breathe  the  same 
atmosphere ; they  are  influenced  by  the  same  principles  and 
desires,  and  their  object  is  the  development  of  some  truth 
by  which  their  fellow-men  may  be  benefited.  Such  prin- 
ciples we  would  ever  wish  to  see  actuating  us  as  a profession  ; 
the  result  we  can  predict. 

It  will  always  be  to  us  a source  of  unalloyed  satisfaction 
to  know  that,  with  all  our  imperfections,  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  be  instrumental  in  advancing,  in  some  small  degree, 
our  common  interests. 

We  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  we  must  not  stand  still. 
We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  all  has  been  done  that  is 
called  for.  We  have,  however,  lived  long  enough  to  witness 
marked  improvements  take  place,  and  we  hope  to  live  to 
see  still  more  carried  out.  And  should  it  be  that  to 
our  course  of  procedure  opposition  is  made, — and  we  have 
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already  encountered  some, — then  it  will  be  our  duty  stead- 
fast^ to  contend  against  it;  yet,  we  trust,  in  no  factious  or 
unbecoming  spirit. 

It  never  was  the  case  that  any  proposed  measure,  even  for 
good,  did  not  meet  with  some  cavillers,  some  objectors. 
Must  we,  then,  lay  aside  our  resolutions  and  become  false  to 
our  principles,  and  forego  our  plans?  That  were  cowardly  ? 
and  unworthy  both  of  us  and  our  cause.  No  ! rather  let  us, 
being  fully  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions  and 
the  honesty  of  our  motives,  brave  the  opposition  and  deter- 
mine to  surmount  it. 

We  will  not  say  we  may  not  sometimes  profit  by  the 
censure  of  our  enemies,  for  we  know  we  are  not  faultless, 
perfection  not  being  the  lot  of  man;  but  we  should  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves  did  we,  having  put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  turn 
back  and  cease  to  labour  any  more  in  the  field  of  science, 
in  concert  with  those  who  have  hitherto  been  fellow-workers 
with  us. 

It  possibly  may  be  thought  by  some  persons  that  enough 
has  been  already  written,  sufficient  has  been  already  done, 
and  that  it  is  ndt  politic  to  communicate  all  that  we  know  to 
the  public.  Unfortunately,  we  are  acquainted  with  several 
who  hold  these  selfish  and  mind-retarding  views;  but  they 
forget  the  world  does  not  stand  still : it  is  not  to-day  what  it 
was  yesterday.  All  science  is  progressive.  There  was  a 
time  when  but  few  thought;  and  then  knowledge  was  con- 
fined to  the  cloister  and  the  cowl*  Wisdom  now  walks 
abroad ; she  cries  in  our  streets,  and  the  many  receive  her 
soul-enlightening  influence.  These  think  in  their  turn,  and 
ask  the  reason  Why?  It  may  be — and  we  believe  it  is  so— 
that  the  ignorant  only  mourn  this  state  of  things ; but  they 
can  no  more  alter  it  than  they  can  stem  the  tide  or  roll  back 
the  world.  An  impetus  has  been  given  to  mind-progress  that 
cannot  be  checked.  The  advance  of  knowledge  is  like  the 
dawning  of  the  day.  Gradually  it  proceeds  till  the  light 
becomes  universally  diffused,  and  all  rejoice  in  its  effulgence 
and  glory,  since  it  liberalises  our  ideas  and  expands  and 
strengthens  our  mental  powers,  while  it  dissipates  the 
darkening  clouds  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
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We  now  advert  to  perhaps  a less  congenial  theme.  True  as 
beautiful  is  the  remark,  “ The  veil  which  hides  from  our  eyes 
the  events  of  future  years  is  a veil  woven  by  the  hand 
Mercy.”  All  is  to  us  unknown  ; still  there  exists  no  chance  or 
peradventure.  The  dark  shadow  of  death  seems  to  cast 
increasing  gloom  every  year  around  us.  Our  obituary  con- 
tains the  names  of  no  less  than  twenty-three  of  our  members 
who  have  been  called  hence  during  the  past  year,  and  some 
of  them  most  unexpectedly.  We  begin  almost  to  feel  like 
those  who  have  been  left  to  travel  alone,  so  many  whom  we 
once  knew  having  departed.  This,  however,  should  create 
no  despondency.  There  is  a brighter  and  a better  world 
beyond  the  tomb,  else  this  were  one  not  worth  living  in  ; 
and  yet  it  is  in  this  that  the  possession  of  the  better  and  the 
brighter  world  is  to  be  ensured.  Here  is  only  our  probationary 
state  of  existence.  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing,  remem- 
bering we  have  to  do  with  the  decisive  and  living  Future, 
not  the  dead  Past.  “ There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave.”  Death,  the  great 
victor,  merges  all  petty  victories  into  one  great  achievement, 
for  all  to  him  must  yield  at  last.  May  it  be  ours,  when  the 
solemn  and  momentous  period  arrives,  to  pass  calmly  from 
this  transitory  state  to  one  of  abiding  purity  and  bliss,  where 
neither  sin  nor  sorrow  is,  but  where 

“ Unbounded  goodness  circles  all.” 

And  may  we  not  be  allowed,  in  closing  this  address,  to 
add  our  expressions  of  heart-felt  sorrow  at  the  untimely  loss 
of  those  who  were  so  cruelly  massacred  during  the  Sepoy 
rebellion  in  India,  which  we  hope  is  now  happily  quelled. 
Oh,  war,  war,  what  destruction  hast  thou  wrought ! With 
one  exception  we  knew  them  all.  They  had  been  our  pupils. 
We  felt  an  interest  in  their  well-doing,  and  little  thought 
that  they  would  have  been  so  suddenly  cut  off  while  yet  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  career  of  useful- 
ness. How  mysterious  are  the  dispensations  of  Providence ! 
Quarles  has  said,  “ If  thou  expect  death  as  a friend,  prepare 
to  entertain  it ; if  thou  expect  death  as  an  enemy,  prepare  to 
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overcome  But  here  was  no  time  given  for  any  preparation. 
When  least  expected,  and  in  some  instances  even  when  con- 
fidence was  being  placed  in  the  men  under  them,  the 
miscreants  turned  upon  their  officers,  and  committed  the 
most  cold-blooded  murders.  One  shudders  at  the  perfidy, 
and  asks,  can  it  be  men  who  have  been  guilty  of  these  foul 
deeds,  and  such  vile  treachery?  And  who  were  the  muti- 
neers? Among  whom  arose  this  frightful  rebellion?  Lord 
Shaftesbury  shall  supply  the  answer: 

“ It  arose  from  a monster  of  our  own  creation ; it  arose  from  an  army 
pampered,  flattered,  over-paid,  and  unworked ; it  arose  from  an  army  that 
we  had  raised  by  discipline  into  the  attitude  it  had  assumed,  and  having 
given  it  that  discipline  and  that  knowledge  of  arms  under  the  military  pro- 
fession, by  our  foolish  system  and  by  our  neglect  .we  allowed  it  to  acquire 
a sense  of  its  own  importance  and  the  conviction  that  it  could  act  inde- 
pendently of  its  European  officers,  and  that  it  was  as  capable  as  it  was 
willing  to  take  the  empire  into  its  own  hands.” 

Surely  these  wretches  are  dyed  with  blood  that  nothing  on 
earth  can  wash  out,  and  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  which 
far  exceed  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive  or  language 
to  express.  Atrocities  like  those  they  have  perpetrated  are 
altogether  unparalleled  in  history.  'Tis  a sad  story ; the 
mind  sickens  at  its  recital,  and  wishes  it  untrue. 

“One  heart  heavy,  one  heart  light ; half  in  day,  and  half  in  night. 

This  globe  for  ever  goes. 

One  wave  dark,  another  bright, 

So  life’s  river  flows. 

And  who  among  us  knows, 

Why  in  this  stream,  that  cannot  stop, 

The  Sun  is  on  one  water-drop, 

The  Shadow  on  another  ?” 


PROPOSED  TESTIMONIAL  TO  E.  N.  GABRIEL,  ESQ., 
SECRETARY  TO  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OE  VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 

We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  an  advertisement  that  appears  on  the  cover  of  this 
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journal  in  reference  to  the  above-named  subject.  Most  of 
them  will  have  received  ere  this  a circular  expressive  of  the 
same  ; but  some  we  know  it  has  failed  to  reach  ; and  we 
should  be  sorry  that  any  should  be  ignorant  of  the  intended 
presentation.  We  need  not  we  are  sure  press  the  matter 
upon  their  consideration,  being  convinced  that  the  simple 
announcement  thereof  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a hearty 
response.  There  can  be  but  very  few  who  will  not  feel  it  a gra- 
tification to  be  permitted  thus  publicly  to  express  their  ap- 
proval of  the  conduct  of  one  who  from  the  first  desire  being 
manifested  that  the  profession  should  become  an  incorporated 
body,  to  the  completion  of  the  act  by  the  obtainment  of  the 
charter,  and  thence  to  the  present  time,  has  continued  most 
satisfactorily  to  fill  the  responsible  and  important  office  of 
Secretary.  Many  must  also  be  aware,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment the  duties  were  by  no  means  light ; and  when  to  this 
is  added  the  fact  that  for  years  after,  the  state  of  the  funds  of 
the  College  did  not  allow  of  any  acknowledgment  being 
made  to  him  for  his  services,  and  even  now7  the  sum  awarded 
amounts  to  little  more  than  this,  a double  reason  is  shown 
why  a cordial  co-operation  should  exist  amongst  us. 

In  writing  thus,  we  are  merely  reiterating  w:hat  has  ap- 
peared elsewhere,  and  in  doing  so  we  are  not  actuated  by 
feelings  of  friendship ; these  wre  could  afford  to  sink  in 
the  performance  of  our  duty ; far  less  is  it  in  the  spirit  of 
partisans,  but  from  an  honest  conviction  that  Mr.  Gabriel 
has  always  endeavoured  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  in  wffiich  we  believe  he  has  succeeded,  that  these  ob- 
servations are  made.  Ever  has  he  been  most  solicitous  to 
maintain  in  its  integrity  the  reputation  of  the  College,  as  well 
as  to  support  its  respectability.  An  earnestness  of  purpose 
has  ahvays  been  his ; and  if  his  zeal  has  ever  caused  him,  in 
the  opinion  of  any,  to  exceed  a little  the  ordinary  bounds,  it 
has  we  doubt  not  arisen  from  a conviction  that  his  view's  wrere 
right,  and  he  could  not  conscientiously  have  acted  otherwise. 
As  “ delays  are  dangerous/3  and  many  arrangements  have  to 
be  made,  we  would  only  further  urge  promptness  in  reply  to 
this  appeal.  . Ourselves,  in  common  with  every  other  member 
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of  the  committee,  will  gladly  receive  subscriptions,  which 
are  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  31st  of  March,  and  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  One  Guinea  from  each  person. 


ON  APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  ARMY  OE  VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 

We  have  readily  given  insertion  in  our  present  number  to 
a communication  signed  “ Paterfamilias,”  because  we  believe 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  weigh  well  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  which  belong  to  any  situation  in  life 
before  he  determines  on  educating  his  son  for  it.  We  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  this  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  parents; 
and  we  would  that  our  public  seminaries  were  so  ordered 
that  youths  should  be  there  instructed  for  the  calling  or 
pursuit  most  consonant  with  their  inclinations,  since  fortu- 
nately all  have  not  the  same,  rather  than  that  a routine  of 
studies  should  be  adopted,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  hereafter 
turned  to  no  account.  In  how  many  instances  is  it  the  case 
that  a youth  has,  in  after  life,  to  begin  de  novo , nearly  all 
that  he  has  learned  at  school  being  of  comparatively  little 
worth. 

But  while  we  thus  highly  commend  “ Paterfamilias”  for  the 
institution  of  his  pertinent  inquiries,  there  are  some  of  them  to 
which  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  an  objection,  inasmuch 
as  they  admit  of  modifications.  We  have  always  looked 
upon  the  appointments  in  the  army,  whether  in  Her  Majesty’s 
or  the  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Service,  as  belonging  to 
the  few  higher  attainments  in  the  profession.  In  a 
corresponding  degree  we  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to 
promote  the  interests  of  those  who  have  been  desirous  of 
obtaining  these  appointments,  and  in  a corresponding  ratio 
we  feel  that  anything  which  tends  to  detract  from  the 
advantages  which  they  possess  lessens  their  worth  or  value. 

Firstly,  We  would  remark  that  the  period  of  probation 
adverted  to  is  not  a fixed  or  definite  one ; sincq  it  would  be 
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contingent  upon  the  abilities  possessed  by  the  candidate,  as 
also  on  the  occurrence  of  a vacancy. 

Secondly . The  expenses  connected  with  the  purchase  of  a 
horse  or  horses  would  depend  upon  the  caprice  or  fancy  of 
the  veterinary  surgeon  as  to  whether  he  gave  £40  or  more 
for  each  animal. 

Thirdly.  The  clothes  to  be  given  to  his  servant  are  not 
altogether  obligatory.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  only  required  to 
supply  a stable  dress.  Of  course,  if  it  be  his  pleasure  to 
place  him  in  livery,  he  must  be  contented  to  pay  for  it. 

Fourthly.  The  apprenticeship  before  entering  as  a student 
at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  is  not  called  for.  His 
expenses  while  there  will  necessarily  depend  upon  his  habits 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  may  be  placed.  If 
at  a distance  from  the  institution,  these  will  be  a little  more 
than  calculated  by  “ Paterfamilias.” 

And  as  respects  the  statement  made  by  “ Paterfamilias” 
that  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  can  “make  the  appointment 
either  a pleasure  or  a pain  to  the  veterinarian,”  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  will  wholly  depend  upon  the 
talents  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  and  the  proper  performance 
of  his  duties.  Our  acquaintance  with  those  in  the  army 
enables  us  to  speak  confidently  here.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  tl^at  the  veterinary  surgeon  at  once  ranks  as  a 
commissioned  officer,  and  takes  the  position  of  a gentleman. 

With  regard  to  another  point,  we  have  the  gratification  of 
knowing  that  the  present  principal  veterinary  surgeon  to 
the  army  has  both  sedulously  laboured,  and  is  still  labouring, 
to  enhance  the  pay  and  collateral  advantages  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon ; and  we  have  no  doubt,  knowing  as  we  do  his 
assiduity  and  interest,  that  he  will  ultimately  succeed  in  his 
praiseworthy  endeavours,  and  thus  obtain  the  well-merited 
thanks  of  his  professional  brethren. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

The  following  gentlemen,  pupils  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  London,  having  undergone  the  necessary  examina- 
tions for  the  diploma,  were  admitted  Members  of  the  College 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  held  on  the 
16th  ult. 

Mr.  William  G.  R.  A.  Cox,  Ashbourne,  Derby. 

Mr.  Francis  F.  S.  Constant,  London. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bland,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Mr.  Thomas  Foreman,  Beamish,  near  Newcastle. 

Mr.  Henry  Cutting,  Selby,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Samuel  Revill,  Southwell,  Nottinghamshire. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Forbes,  Reigate,  Surrey. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 


PLEUROPNEUMONIA. 

Lee  v.  Wardle. — One  of  the  most  important  causes 
which  has  been  decided  in  the  County  Courts  was  tried  at 
Northampton,  last  month,  before  C.  Temple,  Esq.,  Q.  C., 
and  a highly  respectable  jury.  The  trial  lasted  nearly  five 
hours. 

Mr.  Small , who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  William  Lee, 
of  Great  Horwood,  stated  that  the  action  was  brought  to 
recover  £45  from  the  defendant,  Mr.  Wardle,  the  well-known 
cattle  dealer  of  Derby,  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  war- 
ranty on  the  sale  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  of  some 
cattle,  at  the  last  Boughton  Green  Fair;  and  he  called  Mr. 
C.  Bennett,  of  Stoke  Mandeville,  and  the  plaintiff,  who  proved 
that  the  defendant  stated  on  the  sale  that  the  beasts  were 
“ all  healthy  and  right  ;J’  and  Mr.  Matthew  King,  Mr. 
Powell,  of  Newton  Longville,  and  Mr.  Bond,  the  well- 
known  veterinary  surgeon,  proved  that  the  beasts  were 
suffering  from  the  wide-spreading  disease  called  the  Pleuro- 
pneumonia, at  the  time  of  sale. 

Mr.  Flewker , of  Derby,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant, 
stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  prove  : 1st,  that  no  such  words 
as  those  sworn  to  by  the  plaintiff  and  Mr.  C.  Bennett  were 
used  by  the  defendant  on  the  sale.  Secondly,  that  if,  how- 
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ever,  the  jury  should  be  satisfied  that  such  words  were  used, 
then  he  would  submit  that  they  did  not  amount  to  a warranty 
in  law.  Thirdly,  that  the  beasts  were  sound  at  the  time  of 
sale,  and  indeed  beasts  of  the  age  of  those  sold  to  plaintiff 
(yearlings)  were  not  subject  to  the  disease  in  question. 

The  defendant  was  then  called,  who  swore  that  he  did  not 
say  the  beasts  were  “ all  healthy  and  right/’ 

A Mr.  Attenborough,  from  Derbyshire,  proved  that  he  sold 
some  yearlings  to  defendant  about  the  15th  June  last;  and 
other  breeders  proved  that  some  young  beasts,  belonging  to 
defendant,  and  which  they  inspected  about  the  23d  June, 
appeared  healthy  ; they  were  informed  that  these  beasts  were 
going  to  Boughton  Fair. 

Mr,  Small , in  replying,  stated  that  drowning  men  caught  at 
straws,  and  the  defendant,  finding  he  had  no  defence  upon 
the  merits  had  attempted  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
testimony  of  a man  like  Mr.  C.  Bennett,  whose  word  was 
beyond  suspicion  and  his  evidence  altogether  unbiassed ; and 
yet  they  were  asked  by  their  verdict  to  stamp  this  most 
respectable  witness  as  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  but  he  (Mr. 
Small)  had  no  fear  of  such  a result.  As  to  the  legal  effect  of 
the  words  proved  both  by  Mr.  Bennett  and  the  plaintiff  to 
have  been  used  by  the  defendant,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
state  that  in  order  to  constitute  a warranty,  all  that  was 
required  was  that  words  should  be  spoken,  the  ordinary  sig- 
nification of  which  would  imply  that  the  thing  sold  was 
sound  ; if  the  words  used  by  the  defendant  did  not  amount 
to  that  they  had  no  meaning  at  all.  As  to  the  defendant’s 
statement  that  the  beasts  were  sound  at  the  time  of  sale,  he 
would  submit  that  the  defendant  had  signally  failed  in  proving 
this  ; indeed  he  had  only  proved  that  some  of  his  young  beasts 
appeared  healthy  some  days  before  the  fair,  but  their  identity 
with  those  purchased  by  the  plaintiff  was  not  only  not  proved, 
but  the  weight  of  defendant’s  evidence  was  quite  the  other 
way;  and  he  (Mr.  Small)  would  only  remind  them  of  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Powell,  supported  by  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Bond,  M.R.C.V.S.,  the  inspector  of  12,000  head  of  cattle, 
uncontradicted,  be  it  remembered,  by  a single  witness  on  the 
part  of  the  defence,  for  the  defendant  had  not  dared  to  put 
his  own  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  box.  Surely  something 
further  was  needed  to  satisfy  them  of  the  incontrovertible 
testimony  of  the  plaintiff’s  witnesses,  and  he  left  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  jury  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  for  he 
felt  certain  that  the  result  of  their  deliberations  would  vin- 
dicate the  ends  of  justice  by  a verdict  for  his  client  for  the 
full  amount  claimed.  * 
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His  Honour  summed  up  the  evidence  in  a very  lucid  manner, 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  two  points  for  their 
decision,  namely,  whether  there  was  a warranty,  and  if  so, 
wdiether  it  had  been  broken,  as  alleged,  by  the  plaintiff. 

The  jury,  without  retiring,  almost  immediately  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  claimed,  and  his 
Honour,  on  the  application  of  Mr.  Small,  granted  the  costs. 
— Northampton  Herald. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE  MASTER  TEACHER. 

The  teacher  of  first-class  excellence  is  one  who  can  dis- 
criminate, disentangle,  separate;  who  can  make  truth  and 
error,  right  and  wrong,  be  discerned  apart ; who  can  mark 
out  their  boundaries,  set  the  understanding  right,  and  teach 
the  affections  where  they  may  safely  wind  their  flexile  shoots. 
These  are  offices  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  desirable  than  to  have  qualifications  to  execute  them 
aright. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  commence  the  year  with  the  recording  of 
another  having  passed  from  among  us.  Mr.  George  White, 
M.R.C.Y.S.,  Lichfield,  died  December  3,  after  a short  ill- 
ness, aged  34.  His  diploma  bears  date  April  29,  1846. 

From  a letter  we  have  received  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
White  was  much  respected  by  his  employers.  Thus  each  in 
his  turn  obeys  the  behest  of  the  too  often  dreaded  king  of 
terrors,  Death ; whose  dark  and  silent  empire,  dim  and 
shadow*y,  lies — 

“ Beyond  the  path  of  changing  moon  or  sun. 

Or  where  the  stars  their  noiseless  journey  run.” 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  since  our  last 
we  have  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  Mr.  A.  Johnston,  V.S., 
2nd  Regiment  of  Regular  Cavalry,  Bengal  Presidency,  who 
was  reported  dead  in  our  number  for  November  last.  We 
need  hardly  add  that  w>e  copied  the  statement  of  his  death 
from  the  public  journals,  his  name  appearing  among  the 
“ casualties  ” in  the  Company’s  service. 
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ON  DEODORIZERS  AND  DISINFECTANTS. 

There  are  few  agents  that  more  admirably  show  the 
advantages  resulting  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Chemistry  than  the  above:  in  fact,  the  differ- 
ence in  action  between  them  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  well-known  laws  of  that  science. 

A very  erroneous  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  prac- 
titioners of  veterinary  medicine  that  it  is  not  their  duty, 
neither  is  it  to  their  interest,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  whether  existing  as  Enzootics  or  Epizootics. 
With  such  we  fear  the  dulcis  odor  lucri  has  steeped  their  senses 
in  forgetfulness  as  to  the  claims  which  both  their  profession 
and  the  public  have  upon  them;  for  narrow  indeed,  and 
sellish  must  that  mind  be,  which  could  for  one  moment 
harbour  the  thought  with  satisfaction  and  approval.  Alike 
philanthropy  and  science  repudiate  and  condemn  it.  Such 
persons,  at  any  rate,  must  have  forgotten  the  Roman  maxim  : 

“ Publicum  bonum  privato  est  praeferendum.” 

What,  we  would  ask,  has  given  to  veterinary  medicine  its 
present  position  and  estimation?  Surely  the  ability  pos- 
sessed by  its  followers  to  trace  effects  up  to  their  causes,  and 
then  to  counteract  the  existing  evils  by  the  timely  use  of 
those  agents  the  operation  of  which  is  dependent  upon 
scientific  principles. 

The  rightly  educated  practitioner,  on  the  outburst  of  a 
malady,  immediately  institutes  close  and  pertinent  inquiries 
into  the  nature  of  the  food  the  animals  have  been  partaking 
of ; and  if  housed,  or  even  otherwise,  into  the  character  of  the 
air  they  have  been  breathing.  And  here  it  is  that  chemistry 
steps  in,  and  by  developing  the  bane,  at  once  presents  the 
antidote. 
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G2  DEODORIZERS  AND  DISINFECTANTS. 

It  is  not  our  intention  now  to  speak  of  food  and  its 
changes  as  productive  of  diseases,  but  of  the  action  of  those 
agents  which  correct  a vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere 
arising  from  the  presence  of  adventitious  matters  in  it,  under 
the  head  of  deodorizers  and  disinfectants. 

These  terms  must  not  be  accepted  as  interchangeable  ones, 
since  some  bodies  merely  absorb  poisonous  or  fetid  effluvia, 
and  may  be  said  to  act  mechanically ; while  others  both 
absorb  and  decompose  the  pernicious  gases,  and  such  ope- 
rate chemically . Those  that  simply  imbibe  and  retain  these 
compounds  can  be  made  to  give  them  up  again,  and  that 
sometimes  altogether  unchanged ; hence  they  become  only 
deodorizers ; while  those  which  decompose  them,  thus  ren- 
dering them  inert,  are  true  disinfectants.  Even  sawdust  is 
known  to  abstract  fetor  from  the  air,  and  likewise  plaster  of 
Paris,  but  each  only  to  a small  extent.  Sulphate  of  iron  has 
also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose;  but  there  are  some 
objections  to  the  employment  of  it.  Gravel  and  sand  are 
admirable  deodorizers.  This  is  seen  in  the  making  of  filter- 
ing beds  for  water.  Doubtless  nature  carries  on  a similar 
process  on  a larger  scale ; hence  water  that  has  passed 
through  siliceous  strata  is  generally  pure.  The  manner  in 
which  this  purification  is  brought  about  appears  not  to  be 
clearly  understood ; for  although  some  persons  have  sup- 
posed the  action  to  be  merely  mechanical,  this  can  hardly  be 
the  case,  since  the  water  holds  in  solution  most  of  the 
different  substances  by  which  it  is  contaminated.  Those 
that  are  only  suspended  in  it  are,  of  course,  by  this  means 
readily  separated.  Others  have  referred  it  to  what  is  called 
surface  action  ; such  as  obtains  in  the  condensation  of  gases 
by  charcoal,  hence  its  value  as  a deodorizer;  or  that  which 
takes  place  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  induced  to  unite 
by  means  of  platinum,  their  atoms  being  by  this  means 
* brought  within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attractive  force. 
And  again  others  to  the  influence  of  oxygen  as  it  exists  in 
the  air,  which  gradually  effects  the  destruction  of  the  sub- 
stances, or  slowly  burns  them  up.  Markedly  is  this  seen  in 
that  form  of  oxygen  called  ozone,  which  by  its  oxidating 
properties  forms  with  the  elements  of  the  organic  molecules, 
water  and  carbonic  acid  ; while  at  the  same  time  ammonia 
results  from  the  union  of  the  nitrogen  with  hydrogen.  In 
like  manner  proto-salts  are  quickly  changed  by  it  into  per- 
salts,  sulphurets  into  sulphates,  nitrous  acid  into  nitric  acid, 
and  so  on.  The  use  of  ozone  in  the  air  is  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  miasm.  If,  however,  it  be  in  excess  or  in 
diminished  quantities,  then  diseases  result,  but  of  precisely 
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opposite  characters.  The  atmosphere,  after  it  has  passed 
over  large  towns,  has  been  ascertained  to  contain  but  little 
ozonized  oxygen,  it  having  been  used  up  in  the  destruction 
of  those  gaseous  eliminations  that  are  thence  being  constantly 
emitted.  The  same  loss  is  sustained  where  large  manu- 
factories exist,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  east  winds  there 
is  a want  of  it.  This  conditional  state  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  is  supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  passage 
of  electricity  through  the  air,  as  during  a thunder-storm,  also 
by  volcanic  action,  and  the  many  chemical  changes  that  are 
continually  taking  place  on  the  earth’s  surface,  by  which 
oxygen  is  liberated  from  its  combinations,  when  it  is  in  that 
form  designated  nascent.  A larger  amount  is  found  to  be 
existent  in  the  summer  season  than  in  the  winter,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  to  increase  in  quantity  above  the  sea-level ; 
simply  because  both  at  this  time  and  place  the  corrective 
agent  is  most  required.  Herein  wre  see  proofs  of  wisdom 
and  design  in  Creation. 

Lately,  from  the  readiness  w7ith  which  it  yields  up  its 
oxygen,  permanganic  acid  has  been  employed  as  a deodorizer 
in  the  form  of  permanganate  of  potassa;  the  permanganates, 
in  solution,  being  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
ammonia,  &c.  Other  salts  similarly  constituted,  may  perhaps 
act  in  the  same  way. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  if  the  vapour  of  creosote  or  chloro- 
form, coal  gas,  or  carbonic  or  sulphurous  acid,  be  mingled 
with  oxygen,  its  action  on  organic  bodies  so  as  to  cause  their 
decay  is  checked  by  the  setting  up  of  a counter  affinity. 
Absolutely  pure  oxygen,  indeed,  possesses  preservative  pro- 
perties, but  when  mixed  with  nitrogen,  as  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, then  its  tendency  to  bring  about  decomposition  is 
great. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  attractive  or 
surface  action,  and  slow  combustion,  are  both  in  operation  ; 
the  retention  of  the  substances  by  the  former  being  neces- 
sary so  that  the  latter  may  be  effectually  brought  about. 

In  like  manner  the  soil  exerts  a purifying  influence  over 
<the  water  that  percolates  through  it : and  it  is  well  it  does 
so,  or  the  soil  would  not  be  so  fertile  as  it  is  ; while,  as  a con- 
sequence, the  air  would  quickly  become  impregnated  with 
putrid  effluvia.  Professor  Way  has  ascertained  that  when 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  potash,  magnesia,  &c.,  are 
slowly  filtered  through  dry  soil,  even  if  it  be  not  more  than 
a few  inches  in  depth,  the  water  that  first  passes  through 
contains  little  or  none  of  these  salts.  Even  the  drainage  of 
a stable  may  be  rendered  comparatively  pure  by  passing  it 
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through  three  or  four  feet  of  compressed  soil.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  matters  essential  to  the  growth  of  plants  are  ab- 
sorbed ; and  thus  is  seen  the  existence  of  “ cycle  within 
cycle”  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  each  having  a determinate 
end  and  object,  so  that  nothing  is  really  lost  or  useless. 

But  the  most  effectual  deodorizing  and  disinfecting  agents 
— for  the  latter  are  generally  the  former — are  those  which  im- 
mediately and  at  once  cause  the  decomposition  of  the  me- 
phitic gases ; and  with  the  modus  operandi  of  most  of  these 
we  are  familiar.  Possibly  at  the  head  of  them  stands  chlo- 
rine with  most  of  its  compounds.  As  pestilential  effluvia 
always  contain  the  binary  compounds  of  hydrogen,  furnished 
by  the  putrefaction  of  organic  bodies,  so  no  sooner  is  chlo- 
rine brought  in  union  with  them  than  they  are  broken  up  or 
decomposed  by  its  uniting  with  the  hydrogen,  and  setting 
the  bases  free. 


Chlorine 


Hydrochloric  acid. 


Sulphuretted  1 Hydrogen  

Hydrogen  / Sulphur 


Sulphur. 


The  chlorides  of  lime  and  of  zinc  are  perhaps  those  most 
commonly  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  On  the  same 
account  it  is  that  these  compounds  become  so  valuable 
as  therapeutic  agents ; a division  we  are  precluded  from  en- 
tering upon  at  the  present  time.  We  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  that  the  first-named  of  these  compounds 
being  now  largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching,  may  be 
obtained  as  a commercial  article  cheap  and  comparatively 
pure.  The  form  to  be  preferred  for  the  second  is  ce  Sir  W. 
Burnettes  Disinfectant  Fluid,”  which  is  a saturated  solution 
of  the  chloride  of  zinc  ; its  action  as  a medicinal  agent  neces- 
sarily varying  with  the  state  of  dilution  in  which  it  is  used. 
As  a topical  remedy,  it  is  available  in  all  lesions  accompanied 
with  disengagement  of  fetor,  which  it  immediately  corrects, 
and  also  acts  as  a stimulant  or  excitant. 

Contagious  miasmata  have  been  stated  to  be  the  result  of 
organic  matters  undergoing  change  or  transformation,  and 
which,  like  ferments,  induce  a corresponding  action  in  those 
bodies  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  Anything,  there- 
fore, that  will  check  this  tendency,  becomes  an  antiseptic 
and  a preventive  of  disease,  by  its  forming  w7ith  the  original 
constituents  of  the  molecule  a new  compound. 

Next  in  value  to  the  chlorides,  as  a disinfectant,  will  rank 
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sulphurous  acid.  The  action  of  this  compound  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  following  diagram : 

2 A ~ ’ ■'  ' ~ * ' 


If  phosphuretted  hydrogen  were  present,  then  would  the 
change  be  analogous  to  the  above ; all  fetor  being  of  course 
destroyed  by  the  production  of  two  well-known  odourless 
bodies  in  both  instances. 

But  although  for  ages  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  have 
been  employed  as  a disinfectant,  yet  objections  have  been 
raised  to  them  on  account  of  their  unpleasantness.  An  ad- 
mirable mode  of  applying  them  is  in  the  disinfecting  powder 
invented  by  Mr.  McDougall,  which  we  have  tried  and  found 
completely  to  answer  all  its  intended  purposes.  Moreover, 
when  it  is  mixed  with  the  excreta  of  animals,  a valuable 
manure  is  formed.  We  will  let  the  inventor  speak  for  him- 
self. In  a lecture  lately  published  by  him  he  says : 

“ In  order  to  a correct  understanding  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect  that  the  gaseous  emanations  from  fecal  and  other  organic  matters 
used  as  manures  are  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
either  free  or  in  combination  with  ammonia,  and  that  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ments to  be  preserved  are  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia. 

“The  agent  by  means  of  which  we  propose  to  remove  these  noxious 
bodies,  and  preserve  the  valuable  ones,  is  a compound  of  two  acids  and  two 
bases.  The  acids  are  sulphurous  acid  and  carbolic  acid , and  the  bases, 
magnesia  and  lime.  These  four  exist  in  it  as  two  salts,  viz.,  sulphite  of 
magnesia  and  lime  and  carbolate  of  lime . The  action  peculiar  to  each  of 
these  constituents  of  the  disinfector  I shall  now  explain. 

“ The  only  agent  we  know  which  will  decompose  the  noxious  emanations 
from  putrescent  excreta,  or  other  animal  offal,  without  exerting  any  detri- 
mental action  upon  those  elements  which  we  wish  to  preserve,  is  sulphurous 
acid.  By  it,  the  offensive  smell  of  putrescent  substances  may  at  once  be 
removed.  Further  than  this,  sulphurous  acid  has  a conservative  action, 
which  is  highly  favorable  to  our  object.  It  has  a strong  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  will  not  permit  other  substances  in  its  presence  to  combine 
with  oxygen,  till  its  own  affinity  is  satisfied.  It  thus  exercises  an  influ- 
ence highly  antiputrescent,  besides  decomposing  the  offensive  compounds 
which  have  been  already  formed. 

“We  have  another  guarantee,  however,  for  the  prevention  of  putrefactive 
fermentation ; this  is  the  carbolic  acid,  which  has  the  property  of  coagu- 
lating albuminous  substances,  and  generally  of  preventing  putrescence.  As 
it  is  a liquid,  oily  compound,  we  combine  it  with  lime,  and  are  thus  en- 
abled to  dry  it  and  reduce  it  to  a powder,  so  rendering  its  application  easy 
and  simple. 

“ It  only  remains  now  that  I explain  the  reason  why  we  use  magnesia 
in  combination  with  the  sulphurous  acid.  The  reason  is,  that  the  com- 
pounds to  be  preserved  are  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  magnesia 
is  the  only  available  element  which  combines  with  them  both  and  forms  a 
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triple  compound,  perhaps  of  all  other  possible  combinations  the  best  for 
agricultural  purposes,  viz.,  the  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

“ In  the  treatment  of  sewage  or  other  similar  matter  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition,  containing  any  considerable  per  centage  of  ammonia, 
we  find  it  advantageous  to  add  a soluble  phosphate,  as  the  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  substance  to  be  operated  upon  is  not,  in  the  circum- 
stances, sufficient  to  permit  the  formation  of  the  triple  phosphate. 

“Thus,  then,  we  use  sulphurous  acid  to  remove  the  offensive  smell, 
carbolic  acid  to  prevent  putrefactive  fermentation,  a little  lime  to  neutralise 
and  dry  this  latter  acid,  and  magnesia  to  combine  with  and  preserve  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia ; and  in  special  cases,  we  add  a soluble  phos- 
phate to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  of  the  ammonia. 

“ Such  is  the  theory  of  the  Disinfecting  Powder.  Theoretically,  it  is 
perfect,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  in  practice,  it  has  not  fallen 
short  of  the  just  expectations  which  were  formed  of  its  probable  results  in 
actual  use.  It  has  rendered  dwelling-houses  which  were  previously  fetid 
and  unsanitary — pleasant  and  wholesome ; it  has  secured  a pure  atmo- 
sphere in  the  stable,  the  cow-house,  the  kennel,  and  the  piggery,  wherever 
it  has  been  used.  In  the  hospital  and  the  camp  it  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  welcome  boons  sent,  although  late,  to  our  army  in  the  East.  Its  use 
in  vaults,  graveyards,  and  coffins  has  been  so  satisfactory,  and  withal  so 
cleanly  and  pleasant,  as  to  afford,  at  a mere  nominal  cost,  an  entire  relief 
from  the  most  distressing  annoyance  incidental  to  the  performance  of  our 
last  duties  to  the  dead.” 

When  will  some  such  expedient  as  this  be  adopted  to  deodo- 
rize, and5  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  fertilizing  matters  of 
the  sewage  of  towns?  It  has  been  calculated  that  £100,000 
worth  of  decomposing  organic  substances  are  annually  carried 
into  the  Thames  alone  ; thus  converting  that  noble  river  into 
a tidal  ditch.  Were  these  collected — and  surely  it  might 
be  done — they  would  furnish  manure  enough  for  the  whole 
of  England  ; and  being  buried  beneath  the  soil — its  proper 
place — the  elements  thereof  would  become  the  food  of  plants, 
and  not  be,  as  now,  the  means  of  generating  disease  and 
death. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  a well  known  antiputrescent,  and  re- 
tards the  decomposition  of  organic  bodies.  How  it  acts  as 
the  first  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Ammonia 
being  invariably  present  among  the  compounds  given  off  by 
putrifying  matters  containing  nitrogen,  it  may  be  that  it 
combines  with  and  neutralizes  this  substance,  and  in  doing  so 
entangles  other  of  the  gaseous  emanations,  and  hence  some  of 
the  hydrosulphates  are  the  result.  As  an  antiseptic,  it  possibly 
operates  by  surrounding  the  molecule  with  an  atmosphere  of 
its  own,  thus  preventing  the  access  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
It  is  to  the  disengagement  of  this  gas  that  a yeast  poultice 
owes  its  therapeutic  properties. 

A very  common  disinfectant  fluid  used  in  hospitals  is  the 
nitrate  of  lead ; made  by  adding  carbonate  of  lead  to  nitric 
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acid  to  neutralization,  and  then  diluting  the  solution  with 
water.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
throwing  down  the  sulphur,  and  forming  nitrous  acid  and 
water. 

In  closing  somewhat  abruptly  the  consideration  of  these 
substances,  for  we  have  not  exhausted  the  list,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  add,  that  a few  years  since  there  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  scientific  world  a plan  proposed  by  M. 
Gannal  to  preserve  animal  substances.  The  agent  em- 
ployed by  him  was  the  acetate  of  alumina.  It  was  intended 
more  especially  for  the  preservation  of  the  human  body  in- 
stead of  embalming  it,  and  also  to  keep  specimens  of  natural 
history,  it  being  injected  into  the  blood-vessels. 

Mr.  Goadby’s  fluids,  however,  appear  to  have  superseded 
it  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  likewise  for  the  keeping  of  dis- 
sected and  morbid  parts.  One  of  these  consists  of  a 
solution  of  bay-salt  and  alum,  to  which  is  "added  a very 
small  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate ; this  therefore  bears 
some  resemblance  to  M.  Gannal’s  fluid.  The  other 
contains  bay-salt,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  arsenious  acid 
in  solution ; Mr.  Goadby  finding  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  alum  to  act  upon  preparations  containing  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Arsenious  acid  owes  its  antiseptic  properties  to  its 
uniting  with  the  gelatinous  tissues,  and  corrosive  sublimate 
to  coagulating  albumen. 

Alcohol,  sugar,  and  salt,  are  well-known  preservatives  of 
animal  matter,  and  the  same  probably  may  be  said  of 
lime ; their  influence  being  dependent  upon  the  abstraction 
of  water,  thus  lessening  the  tendency  organic  substances 
have  to  run  into  the  putrefactive  state,  when  exposed  to 
certain  favorable  conditional  circumstances  ; the  principal  of 
which  are  the  presence  of  moisture,  and  a temperature  of 
between  50°  and  100°,  for  below  the  freezing  point  of  water, 
or  when  perfectly  dry,  they  undergo  little  or  no  change. 

As  illustrative  of  this,  the  two  following  instances  are 
on  record.  A mammoth,  one  of  a race  of  animals  now 
extinct,  and  which  must  have  been  enclosed  for  many  ages, 
was  discovered  in  a state  of  perfect  preservation,  frozen 
in  a mass  of  ice.  * On  exposing  it  to  the  atmosphere, 
the  crust  of  ice,  after  several  years,  disappeared,  the  hair 
and  flesh  still  continuing  in  a perfect  state.  The  Russian 
government,  after  some  time,  sent  some  naturalists  to 
examine  it,  when  they  found  that  the  flesh  had  been 
eaten  by  wild  dogs  and  bears,  and  the  bones  alone 
remained,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  skin.  The 
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skeleton  is  now  placed  in  the  museum  at  Petersburgh,  and 
the  skin  stuffed. 

In  Russia  there  are  still  further  illustrations  of  this  fact  of 
dead  bodies  being  preserved  by  cold.  During  the  winter 
season  their  slaughtered  animals  soon  become  frozen ; in 
which  state  they  are  sent  to  the  markets,  and  they 
will  keep  as  long  as  they  remain  in  this  condition ; so 
that  a Russian  market,  according  to  the  description  given 
by  Sir  Ker  Porter,  is  a highly  interesting  sight.  The 
expedient  adopted  by  the  untutored  Esquimaux,  of  burying 
the  flesh  of  the  reindeer  and  seal  in  the  snow,  to  preserve  it, 
as  ascertained  by  Captains  Parry,  Franklin,  and  Back,  is 
also  further  confirmative. 

The  other  instance  is  an  ancient  Peruvian  burying  place, 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Reid  : 

“ At  Chiu-Chiu,  in  the  form  of  an  extensive  half-moon, 
sit  men,  women,  and  children — from  500  to  600  in  number — all 
in  the  same  attitude  and  gazing  vacantly  before  them : some, 
however,  are  fallen  down,  and  some  partly  covered  with  sand.” 
The  common  opinion  is  that  they  were  buried  alive  here,  but 
Dr.  Reid  believes  they  buried  themselves;  and  the  reasons 
he  assigns  for  this  view  are: — 1st,  there  is  no  place  near 
where  they  could  have  dwelt;  2d,  women  have  infants  at 
their  breasts  ; 3rd,  the  similarity  of  their  attitude,  while 
an  expression  of  grief  is  still  discernible  on  most  of  the 
countenances.  He  conjectures  that  they  had  "withdrawn 
thither  in  despair  from  the  conquering  Spaniards,  be- 
lieving that  if  they  died  they  would  be  removed  to  a 
better  world  towards  the  west ; and  on  this  account  they 
have  their  cooking  utensils  by  their  sides,  full  of  maize. 
“ They  still  sit  immoveable  in  the  dreary  desert  of  Atacama, 
dried  like  mummies  by  the  effect  of  the  hot  winds,  staring 
into  the  burning  waste  before  them,  for  life  had  not  departed 
when  they  thus  sat  themselves  down  in  a semicircle ; hope 
being  gone,  and  the  invader  at  hand.” 

The  vapour  of  tar,  creosote,  and  acetic  acid,  are  all  well- 
known  preservatives  of  organic  substances.  The  efficiency 
of  perfumes,  and  a few  other  allied  compounds,  so  frequently 
resorted  to,  is  more  than  questionable  ; J,he  probability  being 
that  they  merely  cover  offensive  smells,  and  hence  they  are 
really  neither  deodorizers  nor  disinfectants. 
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RUPTURE  OF  THE  LATERAL  SINUS  OF  THE 
BRAIN  OF  A HORSE. 

By  H.  Lepper,  M.R.C*V.S.,  Aylesbury. 

On  the  13th  of  September  last,  I was  requested  to  attend 
a tliree-years-old  cart-mare,  the  property  of  Thomas  Morris, 
Esq.,  of  Bedgrove  Farm,  which  is  situated  about  two  miles 
from  my  residence. 

I found  her  lying  on  her  left  side  and  unable  to  rise ; 
the  nose  protruded,  and  the  head  inclined  backwards  ; the 
pulse  irregular,  and  about  forty  beats  in  a minute. 

I was  informed  by  the  horsekeeper  that  about  two  hours 
previous  to  his  finding  her  in  this  state,  he  saw  her  feeding 
with  the  other  five  or  six  horses,  her  associates,  and  she  then 
appeared  to  be  well. 

I had  her  turned  over,  and  with  the  assistance  of  several 
men  got  her  on  her  legs.  She  walked  with  great  difficulty  a 
hundred  yards,  forcibly  inclining  to  the  left  side,  when 
the  men  becoming  overpowered,  she  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground.  After  being  allowed  to  remain  quiet  for  a little 
time,  she  was  again  raised,  but  with  still  more  difficulty 
than  at  first,  and  greater  assistance  being  given,  she  walked 
about  half  the  distance  she  did  before,  when  she  stood  still 
and  again  fell. 

A sledge  being  procured,  by  it  she  was  taken  to  an  open 
shed,  and  well  bolstered  up  with  straw.  Six  pounds  of 
blood  were  abstracted,  and  a dose  of  purgative  medicine 
administered.  I then  left  her  in  charge  of  two  men  for  the 
night,  directing  them  to  pay  every  attention,  so  as  to  prevent 
her  injuring  herself  during  the  struggles,  which  at  times 
were  very  violent. 

On  visiting  her  the  following  morning,  I found  she  was 
even  more  powerless  than  when  I left  her.  The  pupils  were 
dilated,  and  the  ear  on  the  left  side  drooped  more  than 
its  fellow.  I was  informed  that  in  one  of  her  violent 
struggles,  about  four  o’clock  a.m.,  she  raised  herself  on 
her  legs  and  stood  for  a few  seconds ; consequently,  I had  her 
placed  in  a sling,  hoping  that  she  might  be  thus  supported, 
and  afterwards  treated  as  an  ordinary  case  of  hemiplegia. 
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But  that  I found  was  impossible,  for  the  legs  had  lost  all 
power  of  supporting  the  body,  and  the  head  fell  towards  the 
ground  as  if  the  neck  was  broken. 

The  proprietor  was  now  very  desirous  of  having  my  decided 
opinion  on  the  case,  which  being  unfavorable,  he  at  once 
gave  directions  for  her  to  be  destroyed.  This  was  done  by 
cutting  her  throat,  the  head  being  reserved  for  my  inspection. 
In  so  doing,  I found,  on  raising  a portion  of  the  bones  of 
the  cranium,  that  a considerable  quantity  of  sanguineous 
fluid  flowed  out.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes were  surcharged  with  blood,  and  upon,  and  surround- 
ing the  thalamus,  was  a clot  of  blood  weighing  about  four 
drachms,  which  had  escaped  from  one  of  the  lateral  sinuses 
on  the  left  side  of  the  brain.- 

Although  cases  of  this  kind  are  very  frequently  met  writh 
in  hospitals,  and  also  in  the  private  practice  of  the  human 
surgeon,  I am  not  aware  of  a single  instance  before  this  being 
recorded  in  any  veterinary  publication  as  occurring  in  the  horse. 
Yet  I am  disposed  to  believe  it  does  occasionally  take  place, 
but  escapes  our  observation.  Are  we  not  often  greatly  per- 
plexed to  account  for  the  cause  of  many  of  those  annoying 
cases  of  palsy,  in  its  various  forms,  that  come  under  our  treat- 
ment ? 

I feel  at  a loss  to  account  for  this  rupture.  Might  it  not 
have  been  from  a heavy  blow  on  the  carotid  artery  at  the 
superior  part  of  the  neck  ? Or  may  not  the  animal  have 
fallen  on  her  head,  doubling  the  nose  towards  the  breast, 
and  thus  produced  the  rupture?  Or  had  the  membranes 
forming  the  sinus  become  so  thin  that  they  gave  way  under 
the  powerful  pulsatory  action  of  the  artery,  especially  when 
the  animal  was  feeding  off  the  ground  ? 

I have  the  head  of  another  horse  now  lying  before 
me,  which  bears  great  similarity  to  the  one  I have  re- 
ported. I will  send  it  for  your  inspection.  The  animal 
had  been  ill  and  under  treatment  for  a few  days  before  we 
were  called  in.  On  Saturday  morning  it  was  found  lying 
down  in  the  box,  and  unable  to  rise.  Means  were  tried 
to  get  him  on  his  legs,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  he  died  about 
10  o’clock  p.m.  the  following  day. 
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ON  PARALYSIS. 

By  W.  Litt,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Shrewsbury. 

The  October  number  of  the  Veterinarian  contained  a com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  Paralysis,  from  Mr.  Storrer,  of 
Turriff,  which  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  worthy  of  parti- 
cular consideration,  and  I had  some  hope  that  the  matter 
would  attract  more  attention  than  seems  to  have  been 
accorded  to  it.  As  two  months  have  passed  away  without 
further  notice  of  the  subject,  I propose  to  devote  a page  or 
two  of  this  journal  to  a brief  consideration  of  the  article 
in  question. 

Mr.  Storrer’s  communication  was  suggested,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, by  a report  of  some  very  interesting  cases  of 
paralysis,  furnished  by  Mr.  Small,  of  Newry,  in  which  the 
disease  appeared  to  assume  a sort  of  endemic  character ; and 
Mr.  Storrer  informs  us  that,  in  some  parts  of  Aberdeenshire, 
this  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Here,  it  seems,  the  disease 
generally  appears  about  the  latter  part  of  June,  or  in 
July,  when  the  rye-grass  is  ripening  its  seed ; and  Mr. 
Storrer  is  of  opinion  “ that  the  disease  arises  from  the 
existence  of  some  narcotic  or  paralysis-producing  principle 
in  the  rye-grass,  when  it  is  changing  from  the  green  to  the 
dry  state.”  How  far  this  view  of  the  causes  may  be  correct, 
I shall  not  stay  to  inquire.  The  matter  is  certainly  one  of 
great  interest,  and  must  probably  be  left  to  the  experiments 
of  the  laboratory  for  proof.  I shall  be  satisfied  merely  to 
assist  the  investigation  by  the  relation  of  some  cases  in 
point. 

On  the  7th  of  July  last,  I was  summoned  to  attend  five 
cart-horses,  the  property  of  a farmer  residing  within  a few 
miles  of  Shrewsbury,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  affected 
with  paralysis — two  of  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
could  not  be  moved  without  great  danger  of  falling,  and  all 
of  them  staggered  very  much  in  their  gait.  Their  pulses 
were  somewhat  accelerated,  and  they  had  a wild  staring  look 
about  the  eyes,  but  their  appetites  were  good,  and  the 
secretions  appeared  natural.  On  inquiry,  I found  the 
animals  had  been  turned  out  for  several  weeks  past,  and  on 
examining  their  pasture  I found  it  to  consist  almost  wholly  of 
very  ripe  rye-grass . It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  treat- 
ment, which  was  merely  directed  to  emptying  the  bowels 
and  restoring  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs,  with  a total 
change  of  diet.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  the  course 
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of  a few  days,  the  mildest  cases  were  completely  cured, 
whilst  the  more  severe  ones  yielded  after  a rather  longer 
time. 

The  great  interest  which  appears  to  attach  to  them  is 
their  complete  identity  with  those  described  by  Mr.  Storrer, 
and  the  confirmation  they  seem  to  afford  to  his  notion  of 
the  poisonous  effects  of  rye-grass  in  a particular  stage  of  its 
decay.  Mr.  Storrer  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that  those 
veterinary  surgeons  e(  who  have  not  given  notice  of  the 
epidemics  that  prevail  in  their  respective  districts,  have  been 
somewhat  negligent  of  their  duty  to  the  profession.”  He 
has  set  a good  example,  and  opened  an  interesting  field  of 
research,  and  for  my  own  part,  I beg  to  thank  him  for  his 
valuable  contribution  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  There  are 
many  diseases  prevalent  in  and  peculiar  to  certain  localities, 
of  which  the  great  body  of  the  profession  know  little  or 
nothing,  and  every  attempt  to  disseminate  information  of 
this  character  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  How  much 
valuable  matter  might  be  added  to  veterinary  science, 
if  Mr.  Storrer’s  example  should  be  properly  followed  up  ! 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  paralysis,  some  observations 
which  occur  to  me  on  the  action  of  the  somewhat  notorious 
medicine,  strychnia,  in  this  disease,  may  not  be  considered 
out  of  place.  One  of  my  patients,  in  March  last,  was  a 
powerful  four-year-old  waggon-colt,  which  had  suffered  from 
a very  severe  attack  of  staggers.  The  acute  symptoms  had 
yielded  to  bloodletting,  purgation,  and  the  other  usual 
modes  of  treatment;  and  when  I visited  the  animal  on  the 
20th  of  that  month,  he  appeared  nearly  well,  his  appetite 
being  good,  pulse  and  secretions  natural,  and  he  walked  with- 
out the  least  staggering  or  unsteadiness  of  gait.  Four  days 
later  he  suffered  a relapse,  and  from  that  period  to  the  27th 
he  lay  stretched  out  in  a complete  state  of  unconsciousness 
and  paralysis.  The  most  active  remedial  measures  were 
resorted  to,  and  purgation  having  been  induced,  he  became 
again  able  to  hold  his  head  up,  and  ate  a little.  On  the 
28th,  he  raised  himself  on  his  haunches,  but  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  power  over  the  hind  extremities.  Tonics  were  ad- 
ministered, and  a mechanical  contrivance  was  adopted  by 
which  he  could  be  slung  during  the  day  and  allowed  to  lie 
down  at  night,  and  under  this  treatment  his  appetite  became 
completely  restored,  but  the  paralytic  condition  of  the  hind 
extremities  remained.  On  the  5th  of  April,  I commenced 
the  administration  of  strychnia  in  three-grain  doses,  given 
twice  a-day  in  combination  with  gentian  and  ginger.  On 
the  7th,  there  were  decided  symptoms  of  amendment,  and  on 
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the  morning  of  the  8th,  he  rose  up  unassisted,  and  walked, 
though  not  without  much  difficulty,  up  to  his  manger.  The 
strychnia  was  continued  in  gradually  increased  doses,  and 
for  a week  or  two  I was  not  without  some  hopes  of  success. 
After  this  time,  however,  my  patient  became  slightly  worse, 
and  on  giving  up  the  medicine  was  soon  again  unable  to 
move  at  all,  so  that  it  became  advisable  to  destroy  him, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  great  distance  from  my 
residence  (upwards  of  ten  miles)  at  which  this  case  occurred, 
did  not  admit  of  my  giving  it  that  degree  of  attention  which 
a nearer  and  less  hopeless  one  would  have  obtained,  but  I 
saw  enough  of  it  to  convince  me  of  the  activity  and  efficacy 
of  strychnia  carefully  and  properly  administered  The 
largest  quantity  given  in  this  case  was  8 grains  twice  a- 
day,  and  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  were  ever  exhibited.  I 
looked  forward  with  some  interest  to  another  opportunity  of 
giving  the  drug  a favorable  trial. 

In  the  early  part  of  June  last,  a serious  case  of  phrenitis 
occurred  in  my  practice.  My  patient  was  a valuable 
waggon-mare,  of  French  breed,  having  been  purchased  in 
that  country  by  her  present  owner,  a large  railway  con- 
tractor, during  his  engagement  on  a line  of  railway  in 
Belgium.  She  was  perfectly  wild  and  uncontrollable,  at 
times  dashing  herself  about  in  the  most  furious  manner, 
and  without  the  least  apparent  consciousness.  The  most 
active  antiphlogistic  remedies  were  adopted,  and  cold  wet 
cloths  were  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  head  and  neck 
for  a day  or  two.  After  this,  the  acute  symptoms  having 
somewhat  abated,  setons  were  inserted  on  each  side  the 
head,  and  a blister  was  also  applied  to  the  same  region, 
and  all  appeared  to  go  on  satisfactorily.  On  the  13th,  I 
observed  that  the  head  was  carried  painfully  on  one  side, 
the  off  ear  drooped  completely  pendulous,  even  on  to  the 
cheek,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  animal  could  be 
maintained  in  a position  to  feed.  I immediately  determined 
to  try  the  strychnia  again.  Two  grains  were  given  twice  a- 
day,  and  even  so  soon  as  the  13th,  there  appeared  some 
amendment.  The  mare  ate  better,  and  could  support  her 
head  in  the  manger,  for  a longer  time  and  more  steadily • 
but  the  ear  was  still  pendulous.  The  doses  of  strychnia 
were  gradually  increased  up  to  the  26th,  when  they  reached 
six  grains  twice  a-day,  and  when  my  patient  had  nearly  re- 
covered, the  only  observable  symptom  of  disease  being  the 
slightly  drooping  ear.  From  this  period  the  medicine  was 
gradually  diminished  until  about  the  middle  of  July,  when 
she  was  well  enough  to  be  put  to  work,  and  she  has  con- 
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tinued  to  work,  up  to  the  present  time,  perfectly  sound  and 
well,  even  the  ear  having  regained  its  natural  elevation  and 
appearance. 

These  cases — and  I could  add  to  the  list  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary— will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  in 
strychnia  we  have  a most  valuable  medicine,  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  excite  nervous  sensibility,  and  stimulate  and  restore 
muscular  action  ; and,  what  is  more,  that  it  may  be  given 
with  perfect  safety,  as  it  is  easily  and  entirely  within  our 
control.  In  one  of  the  above  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
began  with  three-grain  doses,  and  gradually  increased  them 
to  eight ; in  the  other,  a less  powerful  animal,  the  dose 
ranged  from  two  grains  to  six,  and  no  bad  symptoms  were  at 
my  time  observed  to  result  from  these  quantities.  Mr. 
Finlay  Dun,  in  his  book  on  Veterinary  Medicines,  relates 
some  particulars  of  a case  which  had  fallen  under  his 
observation,  illustrative  of  the  action  of  this  medicine. 
“Four  grains  made  into  a bolus  were  administered”  we  are 
told,  “ morning  and  evening.  Gradual  improvement  ensued. 
The  doses  were  slowly  augmented  until  they  amounted  to 
ten  grains,  which  were  given  daily  in  two  separate  doses P Does 
this  mean  that  ten-grain  doses  were  given  twice  a-day,  or 
that  ten  grains  were  given  daily  in  two  separate  doses  ? I 
fancy  Mr.  Dun  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  the  ten  grains 
were  given  twice  in  the  day ; and  yet  we  are  told,  a little 
further  on,  that  “ the  strychnia  was  withheld  for  four  days, 
and  the  patient  became  decidedly  worse,  and  walked  very 
unsteadily.  The  medicine  was  again  prescribed,  but,  from 
an  unfortunate  mistake , was  given  in  doses  of  five  grains  repeated 
twice  a-day.  After  three  such  doses  had  been  administered, 
violent  spasms  supervened,  affecting  especially  the  head  and 
neck,  &c”  Eventually  the  medicine  was  resumed  in  doses 
of  “ two  and  a half  grains  twice  a-day,”  and  some  success 
appears  to  have  been  obtained.  The  obscurity  of  Mr.  Dun’s 
style,  however,  must  leave  those  who  seek  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  proper  doses  of  this  drug  in  sad  perplexity. 
Really  a man  who  writes  specially  for  the  instruction  of 
others,  and  sets  out  writh  such  a vast  assumption  of  supe- 
riority, ought  to  pay  a little  more  attention  to  the  subject  of 
a clear  and  intelligible  style  of  expression. 
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ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

By  W.  Cox,  Sen.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Ashbourne. 

I was  much  pleased  to  perceive  that  you  thought  it  your 
duty  as  Editors,  in  the  Leader  of  the  last  number  of  the 
Veterinarian , to  endeavour  to  rouse  the  veterinary  profession 
from  the  state  of  apathy  which  of  late  has  crept  over  us  as  a 
body. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  something  of  the  kind  very 
much  wanted  among  us  as  a es  protective  society,’'  the  pro- 
posal of  which  was  brought  before  us  in  your  pages  by  Pro- 
fessor Varnell.  And  the  formation  of  local  associations  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  as  suggested  by  another  member  of  the 
profession,  would  unquestionably  be  conducive  of  good  if 
properly  carried  out. 

One  thing,  among  others,  that  an  association  of  this  kind 
might  turn  its  attention  to  is,  that  each  county  should 
have  a separate  list  of  its  members  published  yearly ; and 
that  the  judges  of  our  county  courts  should  be  supplied  with 
this  annual  list. 

The  injustice  done  to  us  in  these  courts,  by  classing  us  with 
some  of  the  most  ignorant  of  men,  and  publishing  our  names 
side  by  side  with  theirs,  in  the  county  newspapers,  without 
any  distinction  whatever  being  made,  so  that  the  public 
generally  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  professional  man  from 
the  mere  pretender,  is  a great  evil ; more  particularly  to  the 
younger  members  of  our  profession — those  that  are  just 
starting  in  life.  The  authorised  list  of  graduated  members 
would  tend  to  remove  this,  and  place  us  in  our  proper  posi- 
tion with  the  public. 

From  the  discordant  opinions  which  unfortunately  prevail 
among  us,  I am  afraid  it  will  prove  almost  a hopeless  task  to 
improve  our  state  of  veterinary  jurisprudence.  One  vete^ 
rinary  surgeon  comes  forward  and  says,  he  having  found  pus 
in  a horse's  or  cow's  lungs,  that  the  animal  has  been  diseased 
for  months;  whilst  another  will  stand  forward  and  swear 
that  what  has  just  been  described  will  take  place  in  as  many 
weeks.  One  professional  man  can  see  a speck  in  a horse's 
eye,  while  another  cannot  discover  it  even  with  his  spectacles 
on.  One  can  perceive  an  incipient  bone-spavin,  at  the  same 
time  another  can  neither  see  nor  feel  it.  These  disagree- 
ments are  much  to  be  regretted.  On  the  other  hand,  I can- 
not see  why  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  unsoundness,  and  what  does  not.  Is  it  not 
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disgusting  to  hear  one  veterinary  surgeon  swearing  in  a 
court  of  justice  that  crib-biting,  stringhalt,  corns,  splints, 
&c.,  are  not  unsoundness;  and  another  veterinary  surgeon 
immediately  afterwards  swearing  just  the  reverse? 

These  things  ought  not  so  to  be  ; for  I feel  assured  they 
injure  us  as  a body,  by  lessening  us  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  and  I should  be  glad  if  in  any  way  I can  contribute 
to  benefit  the  profession  by  aiding  in  the  removal  of  this 


. Ron  soundness  and  unsoundness. 

R.  Dobson,  M.Ii.C.V.S.,  Kettering. 

^LINOi^T 

db*T$oking  over  the  few,  but  very  excellent,  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  warranty  of  horses  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Veterinarian , it  appears 
to  me  that  all  nearly  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  a 
practical  nature  is  well  nigh  exhausted.  However,  I think 
that  of  all  your  communications,  those  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Dickens  come  nearest  to  the  point.  In  reference  to  horses 
possessing  some  defect,  which  although  not  interfering  with 
usefulness  or  action,  still  renders  them  liable  to  be  rejected 
by  a professional  man,  he  asks.  Are  such  horses  of  equal 
market  value  with  perfectly  unblemished  horses  ? and  I think 
upon  this  hinges  much  of  the  responsibility  of  veterinary 
surgeons ; since  country  practitioners  are  often  referred  to  in 
a matter  of  this  kind,  both  by  buyer  and  seller.  In  fact, 
they  act  the  part  both  of  judge  and  jury,  and  very  difficult 
it  is  sometimes  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Now  the 
question  is,  Is  not  a horse  possessing  some  defect,  which 
renders  him  of  less  value  in  the  market,  practically  speaking 
an  unsound  animal  ? although  this  defect  may  not  at  all  in- 
terfere with  his  usefulness  or  value  as  a slave,  and  may  be  of 
such  a nature  as  will  not,  in  all  probability,  eventually  do  so. 

In  the  month  of  January  last,  I was  requested  to  examine 
a black  carriage-horse,  sold  by  a farmer  to  his  landlord,  sub- 
ject to  my  examination.  A horse  freer  from  blemish  I never 
saw,  except  a small  exostosis  on  the  cuneiform  bone  of  the 
near  hock.  The  horse,  however,  had  remarkably  good  action 
with  his  hind  legs,  and  especially  with  his  hocks ; and  more- 
over the  growth  was,  as  I knew,  congenital.  I did  not  feel 
justified  in  passing  the  horse,  although  I knew  he  was  just 
the  animal  my  client  wanted,  but  in  concurrence  with  my 
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friend  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  suggestion,  recommended  that  he 
should  be  purchased  at  a reduced  price,  and  with  a special 
warranty;  not  because  I considered  him  unsound,  but  be- 
cause in  a market  or  fair  his  value  was  reduced. 

This  subject  has  proved  of  much  interest,  and  great  has 
been  the  value  of  the  opinions  elicited;  when,  however,  we 
look  upon  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  Veterinarian , and 
find  out  of  180  only  six  come  forward  to  express  their 
opinions,  I think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  apathy  is 
no  credit  to  the  profession  as  a body,  and  I can  only  account 
for  it  by  supposing  the  profession  are  waiting  for  the  heads 
of  it  to  express  their  opinion. 

I see  by  the  excellent  letter  of  Mr.  Gregory,  that  as  early 
as  1840,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Percivall,  drew  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  subject, 
but  with  no  success.  I hope  a similar  result  will  not  take 
place  now. 


DEATH  FROM  THE  FLOATING  PORTION  OF  THE 
COLON  BECOMING  TWISTED  IN  THE  EPI- 
GASTRIUM. 

By  R.  H.  Pritchard,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wolverhampton. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22d  of  December,  1857,  an  aged  cart- 
horse, the  property  of  Messrs.  P — and  Sons,  of  this  town, 
was  brought  to  our  infirmary  at  6 a.m.,  suffering  from  pain  in 
the  bowels.  He  had  eaten  his  usual  quantity  of  bran,  cut  hay, 
and  beans,  given  at  night,  and  the  next  morning  was  found 
to  be  griped.  Apparently  he  had  pawed  a great  deal,  but 
had  not  rolled  in  his  stable  from  the  appearance  either  of  the 
bedding  or  of  himself.  He  looked  at  his  belly,  crouched  oc- 
casionally, was  dull,  and  off  his  food ; pulse  full,  but  not  in- 
creased more  than  a few  beats  in  the  minute. 

I concluded  the  indigested  food  had  created  some  irritation 
with  slight  spasm  of  the  intestines,  and  therefore  gave  him 
an  antispasmodic  draught,  adding  instructions  to  the  carter 
to  watch  him. 

He  continued  in  much  the  same  state  until  nine  o’clock. 
There  was  now  perceptible  a little  fulness  and  hardness  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  flank,  but  the  bowels  were  not 
tympanitic.  A copious  enema  was  thrown  up,  and  the 
whole  soon  returned  without  the  least  feculent  matter.  The 
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ambiguous  symptoms  induced  me  to  request  my  father  to 
examine  him,  and  his  opinion  was,  “ that  obstruction  of  the 
colon  existed,  probably  caused  by  a calculus,  or  a tumour 
external  to  the  gut/’  I then  administered  opening  and  se- 
dative medicines  combined;  applied  frictions  to  the  abdo- 
men, repeated  the  enema,  and  drenched  freely  with  diluents, 
all  of  which  failed  to  procure  any  relief  whatever.  When 
the  medicine  began  to  act  within  the  bowels  the  pain  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  other  symptoms  became  much  more 
aggravated  in  their  character,  indicating  that  the  animal 
could  not  live  long,  and  all  further  means  resorted  to  would 
prove  useless.  He  lingered  on  until  8 p.m.,  when  death  put 
an  end  to  his  sufferings. 

Post  mortem  examination . — The  cause  of  death  was  soon 
made  apparent  upon  opening  the  abdomen,  for  the  double 
colon  was  found  twisted  upon  its  own  axis  in  the  epigastrium, 
the  lower  surface  turned  uppermost,  closing  the  passage  both 
to  and  from  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  whole  portion  of  it 
was  black  in  colour  from  the  strangulation  arresting  the  cir- 
culation in  the  bowel.  The  contents  of  the  intestines,  ante- 
rior to  the  stoppage,  were  in  a pultaceous  state ; and  the 
feculent  matter  in  the  strangulated  portion  of  the  gut  was 
ordinary  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  other  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  were  normal. 


A CASE  OF  OBSCURE  DISEASE  IN  A HORSE. 

By  Chas.  M.  Wood,  M.D.Y.S.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

February  14th,  1857. — I was  called  to  see  a horse  in 
Charlestown,  belonging  to  a labouring  man,  which  I recog- 
nised as  having  been  under  my  care  in  January,  1856,  with 
the  prevailing  epidemic,  influenza,  and  which  in  due  time 
progressed  to  convalescence. 

My  subject  was  a gray  horse,  seven  years  old,  in  pretty 
good  working  condition,  and  for  the  past  eight  months  he 
had  been  used  in  a light  express  wagon.  Upon  examina- 
tion, the  following  symptoms  were  presented:  pulse  46; 
visible  mucous  membranes  highly  injected;  coat  staring; 
appetite  good,  but  he  could  not  eat ; bowels  constipated ; 
urine  scanty ; there  appeared  also  some  soreness  of  the 
throat,  but  he  was  lively.  Upon  inquiring  how  long  he  had 
been  ill,  I w as  informed  that  on  the  morning  of  December 
24th,  1856,  the  owner  discovered  that  the  animal  had  not 
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eaten  his  previous  night’s  feed;  and  from  that  time  to 
February  14th,  the  day  I first  saw  him,  he  had  not  eaten 
a mouthful  of  food  nor  drank  any  water.  A period  of  seven 
weeks  ! This  information  astonished  me,  particularly  when  I 
considered  the  condition  of  the  animal.  I asked  how  he 
had  lived  all  this  time.  The  reply  was,  “ I have  fed  him 
with  meal  (Indian  corn  meal)  and  bran  mixed  and  made 
into  gruel,  giving  it  several  times  a day  from  a bottle,  but 
the  horse  can  neither  eat  nor  drink.”  I carefully  examined 
his  mouth  but  could  discover  no  cause  for  the  symptoms.  I 
requested  the  owner  to  offer  him  some  wI * * * * * 7ater  w'hich  w7as 
done.  The  animal  was  evidently  thirsty,  but  had  not  the 
power  to  drink.  He  w7as  then  offered  some  hay,  which  he 
seemed  to  desire,  but  could  not  get  it  into  his  mouth,  as 
he  had  not  the  powrer  to  open  it.  I then  opened  his  mouth 
and  drew  forth  his  tongue  to  one  side ; and,  on  its  being 
released  from  my  grasp,  he  quickly  withdrew  it,  and  his 
mouth  closed  as  if  by  a spiral  spring.  I considered  my 
case  rather  obscure,  but  was  desirous  of  doing  something  to 
afford  relief.  I accordingly  gave  the  following  ball,  which 
he  took  w7ith  little  apparent  difficulty. 

Aloes  Barb.,  5iv; 

Ant.  Potassse  Tart.,  5j ; 

Potassse  Nit.,  5iij-  Ft.  bolus. 

I also  gave  directions  to  continue  the  usual  course  as  to 

feeding  him. 

15th,  a.m. — Visited  my  patient.  He  appeared  to  be  about 

the  same.  The  bow7els  are  unrelieved;  he  has  lain  dowrn 

during  the  night;  his  spirits  are  good,  and  he  w7as  desirous 
of  food  and  drink,  but  had  not  the  powder  to  take  either.  I 

opened  his  mouth,  but  he  as  quickly  shut  it.  There  appeared 
some  rigidity  of  the  masseter  muscle  on  the  near  side; 
on  the  off  side  it  wras  quite  flaccid.  I requested  the  owner 
to  put  a small  wdsp  of  hay  into  his  mouth.  He  did  so  on 

the  off  side.  In  attempting  to  masticate  it,  the  animal’s 
jaws  appeared  very  limited  in  their  motion,  with  a peculiar 
grating  sound,  evidently  from  attrition  of  the  molar  teeth. 
After  chewdng  upon  the  hay  for  a few  seconds  he  wTould 
throw  up  his  head,  which  was  suddenly  turned  to  the  right 
side,  then  start  back,  rear  up  in  his  stall,  his  head  striking 
the  roof  of  the  building,  wffiich  was  between  nine  and  ten 
feet  in  height.  This  paroxysm  wrould  continue  only  for  a 
short  time  when  he  seemed  to  recover  himself,  and  again 
stepped  up  to  the  manger,  but  with  a peculiar  elevation  and 
extension  of  the  hind  extremities  under  the  body.  He 
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resembled  a horse  affected  with  coma,  yet  the  least  sound 
would  rouse  him ; a chirp  was  sufficient.  As  the  bowels 
had  not  responded  to  the  medicine,  I gave — 

Aloes  Barb.,  5j ; 

Ant.  Potassse  Tart.,  5j ; 

Potassae  Nit.,  ^ij ; 

in  a ball,  which  he  appeared  to  swallow  with  some  little 
difficulty  as  before.  I then  stimulated  his  throat  extensively, 
and  ordered  his  diet  to  be  continued. 

1 6th,  a.m. — But  little  change;  pulse  44;  less  vascularity 
of  the  mucous  surfaces,  while  the  mouth  and  lips  have  a 
yellow  tinge;  bowels  just  rjow  responding  to  the  medicine; 
urinary  passages  free ; has  lain  down  several  times  since 
yesterday ; the  blister  has  operated  well ; he  drinks  freely 
from  a bottle  without  any  difficulty  or  resistance;  both 
masseter  muscles  are  somewhat  rigid.  Offered  him  a handful 
of  hay  as  before,  and  when  put  into  his  mouth  the  same 
symptoms  were  produced;  viz.,  the  elevation  of  the  head,  the 
sudden  turning  to  the  right  side,  the  rearing  up  in  his  stall 
and  striking  his  head  against  the  roof ; his  falling  over  back- 
wards being  only  prevented  by  the  wall  behind  him  and  the 
roof  above.  Gave  no  medicine,  but  continued  diet. 

17th,  p.m. — Pulse  40;  respiration  normal;  mucous  sur- 
faces natural ; excretions  regular  and  healthy.  In  fact,  the 
general  health  of  the  animal  appears  but  little  disturbed. 
Cleansed  and  dressed  the  blister;  ordered  walking  exercise 
and  diet  the  same  as  before.  Being  myself  indisposed,  I 
did  not  again  see  the  animal  for  several  days.  In  the  mean 
time  the  owner  called  to  inform  me  that  he  had  given 
him  the  exercise  as  directed,  and  that  when  taken  out  of  the 
stable  “he  was  playful  as  a colt,”  but  after  being  out  a 
short  time  his  head  gradually  declined  until  his  nose  would 
strike  the  ground,  when  he  would  fall  suddenly,  and,  quickly 
rising  again,  proceed  as  before. 

24th. — I again  visited  my  patient.  Symptoms  as  follow's : 
pulse  42 ; bowels  constipated ; coat  staring,  w7ith  a kind 
of  shivering  over  the  body  as  if  from  cold,  yet  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  the  extremities  were  warm.  He  continues 
to  take  gruel  without  difficulty  or  resistance;  lies  down 
regularly,  and  rises  without  trouble.  Gave  Aloes  Barb.,  3 j ; 
Pulv.  Gentian,  3ij,  in  a ball,  morning  and  night,  and  con- 
tinued the  same  diet,  with  the  addition  of  bruised  potatoes  or 
carrots. 

The  animal  continued  in  this  way  with  little  variation  of 
the  symptoms,  or  alteration  otherwise,  except  in  the  loss  of 
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flesh,  until  about  the  last  day  of  March.  During  all  this 
time  any  attempt  made  at  eating  hay  would  renew  the 
paroxysms,  the  head  being  always  turned  violently  to  the  right 
side.  His  owner  not  being  so  attentive  to  his  feeding,  from 
believing  the  case  hopeless,  the  horse  was  losing  flesh 
rapidly. 

April  1st,  a.m. — I visited  my  patient  accompanied  by  a 
medical  gentleman  of  this  city.  The  animal  is  now  fast 
declining;  I put  some  hay  into  his  mouth  on  one  side; 
it  remained  there  for  several  minutes,  but  upon  his  attempt- 
ing to  masticate  it,  the  paroxysm  produced  was  so  violent 
that  he  suddenly  reared  up  and  fell  backwards  in  his  stall. 
Indeed,  my  medical  friend  became  quite  alarmed  at  the 
condition  of  my  patient.  His  opinion,  however,  was,  that 
he  was  suffering  from  cerebral  disease ; but  he  was  unable  to 
account  for  the  immediate  restoration  to  consciousness  after 
the  apparent  suspension  of  the  cerebral  excitement,  and  which 
only  resulted  from  the  attempt  to  eat  hay.  I gave  no 
medicine. 

2d. — J.  H.  Stickney,  Esq.,  with  whom  I have  long  been 
acquainted,  and  w ho  is  a medical  student  of  Harvard  Medical 
College,  having  heard  of  the  case,  desired  to  accompany  me 
on  my  visit.  After  an  examination  of  the  animal,  being  un- 
able to  discover  any  material  change,  and  the  day  being  fine, 
I ordered  the  horse  to  be  turned  into  a small  paddock  close 
by.  When  he  w^as  loosed  from  the  halter  he  wTas  quite 
playful,  lying  down  and  rolling,  rising  again,  and  walking 
round,  but  did  not  attempt  to  feed.  But  when  in  the  stable 
he  was  always  ready  to  eat  from  the  hand  and  drink  from  a 
bottle,  i.  e .,  when  put  into  his  mouth.  I remained  near  the 
paddock  some  twrenty  or  thirty  minutes,  when  f observed 
him  making  an  attempt  to  reach  the  ground,  and  he  fell 
upon  his  knees.  He  quickly  rose  again,  and  w-as  then  led 
to  the  stable.  Upon  laying  my  hand  upon  his  neck  over  the 
articulation  of  the  third  and  fourth  vertebrae,  I discovered 
some  heat  and  tenderness,  and  the  mane  was  easily  drawm 
out.  Slight  pressure  upon  this  part  would  bring  his  head 
dowTn  almost  to  the  floor  of  the  stable.  His  bowels  being, 
as  usual,  constipated,  I gave  a gentle  laxative,  and  left  him 
to  the  care  of  the  owner. 

4th. — Again  accompanied  by  Dr.  Stickney,  and  a passed 
student  of  mine.  Dr.  E.  F.  Thayer,  I visited  the  animal. 
Except  that  the  head,  during  the  mastication  of  hay,  was  now 
suddenly  turned  to  the  left  side,  whereas  it  had  always  before 
been  turned  to  the  right,  with  this  single  exception,  we  saw’ 
but  little  difference  in  the  symptoms.  The  owner,  however, 
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said  that  “ he  did  not  swallow  on  that  morning  as  well  as 
usual,  and  he  thought  his  throat  was  sore.55  After  making  a 
careful  examination  of  his  mouth  and  throat,  I determined  to 
dress  the  throat  with  the  following  solution  — 


This  I accomplished  by  saturating  a small  sponge  with  it 
secured  to  small  ratan,  I found  no  difficulty  in  introducing  it, 
nor  did  the  horse  appear  to  suffer  any  material  inconvenience 
from  it.  I then  stimulated  the  throat  externally,  and  left 
him  with  the  full  conviction  of  making  an  autopsy  in  a few 


5th,  a.m. — He  has  now  a copious,  unhealthy-looking  dis- 
charge from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  He  looks  dull  and  dis- 
pirited ; but  his  evacuations  are  natural  and  regular,  and  he 
continues  to  take  his  gruel  without  resistance  or  any  difficulty 
in  swallowing ; he  lies  down  regularly,  and  his  intellect  is 
clear,  as  indeed  it  has  always  been,  except  during  one  of  those 
paroxysms  produced  by  the  mastication  of  hay.  Bruised 
potatoes  or  carrots,  or  bran-mashes,  when  put  into  his 
mouth,  were  eaten  without  producing  those  violent  symp- 
toms; nor  did  the  elevation  of  the  head  in  drenching  appear 
to  give  him  pain  or  inconvenience. 

6th,  a.m. — The  discharge  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  has 
mostly  subsided ; his  spirits  are  dull,  yet  he  moves  freely 
when  spoken  to,  and  takes  all  with  avidity  which  is  put  into 
his  mouth.  He  is  again  costive,  which  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  character  of  his  food  and  to  the  altered  capacity  of  the 
bowels.  Seeing  that  death  was  evidently  approaching,  I 
gave  no  medicine. 

7th,  a.m. — Once  more,  accompanied  by  Drs.  Stickney  and 
Thayer,  I visited  the  animal.  There  is  now  but  little  differ- 
ence to  be  observed  in  him,  except  in  the  peculiar  snatch 
of  the  head.  This  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  he  cannot 
eat  notwithstanding. 

8th. — The  head  is  again  turned  to  the  right  side  when  at- 
tempting to  masticate  hay,  and  he  starts  back  in  his  stall, 
and  rears,  &c.,  as  before.  He  is  becoming  emaciated.  The 
heat  and  soreness  of  the  neck  are  evidently  increased ; his 
appetite  is  also  impaired ; but  he  takes  his  rest  regularly, 
lying  down  and  rising  with  little  apparent  difficulty. 

9th. — A slight  discharge  from  the  right  nostril  has  taken 
place ; he  drinks  freely  from  the  bottle ; the  body  is  tremu- 
lous, but  the  surface  is  warm.  He  has  lain  down  the  past 
night,  but  he  takes  less  notice  of  persons  and  things  around 
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him.  He  continued  a few  days  in  this  state,  and  finally  died 
on  Sunday  the  12th. 

The  day  being  wet  and  cold,  and  having  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose any  extensive  internal  disease  existed,  I took  the  head 
and  neck  off  at  the  posterior  articulation  of  the  fourth  ver- 
tebra, and,  assisted  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Thayer,  made  a careful  ex- 
amination of  both  the  head  and  a part  of  the  neck.  We 
found  no  disease  of  the  muscles;  none  of  the  nerves;  none 
of  the  spinal  cord  ; nor  of  the  teeth ; but  we  found  extensive 
disease  of  the  fauces.  The  larynx  and  pharynx,  and  the 
Eustachian  cavities,  were  of  a dark-green  hue,  with  exten- 
sive ulcerations.  The  uvula  was  also  discolored  and  ulcer- 
ated, and  its  inferior  margin  thickened  and  indurated.  The 
nasal  passages  wrere  healthy;  so  also  was  the  trachea,  ex- 
cepting some  four  or  five  inches  of  its  superior  portion, 
which  showed  evident  marks  of  disease  of  long  standing. 

I observed  on  the  anterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the 
cranial  cavity,  two  small  cone-shaped  eminences,  not  larger 
than  a mustard-seed,  which  could  be  distinctly  felt  with  the 
finger,  and  when  the  dura  mater  was  removed,  although 
small,  they  were  easily  seen.  They  were  about  the  size  of, 
and  as  sharp  as,  the  point  of  a large  darning  needle.  The 
horse,  as  I have  stated,  died  on  the  Sunday;  the  head  was 
examined  on  Monday ; the  brain  was  then  placed  in  alcohol, 
where  it  remained  until  the  following  Wednesday,  when  it 
was  examined  by  an  eminent  practitioner  of  this  city,  a 
Professor  in  Harvard  Medical  College,  and  one  who  takes 
great  interest  in  veterinary  science,  in  the  presence  of  Drs. 
Robert  Wood,  Stickney,  Thayer,  and  myself,  and  was  pro- 
nounced’to  be  free  from  disease.  The  horse  during  his  long 
sickness  was  repeatedly  visited  by  Professors  G.  H.  Dadd 
and  Robert  Wood,  Stickney,  Thayer,  Ripley,  Scrutton,  and 
others ; and  it  was  their  opinion  generally,  that  it  was  a case 
of  cerebral  disease ; but  from  my  long  acquaintance  with  the 
case,  I differed  somewhat  from  them,  yet  I was  unable  to 
account  for  the  peculiar  paroxysm  being  produced  only  in 
masticating  hay. 

Remarks . — Although  the  horse  showed  at  times  symptoms 
of  trismus,  at  other  times  the  masseter  muscle  of  one  side  was 
rigid,  while  the  opposite  one  was  flaccid.  Sometimes  both 
were  rigid,  but  more  frequently  both  were  flaccid.  From 
first  to  last  the  animal  showed  no  pain ; and  with  the  con- 
tinued drenching  from  December  24th  to  April  12th,  the  day 
on  which  he  died,  he  suffered  no  inconvenience  from,  nor 
offered  any  resistance  to,  the  bottle,  but  ate  and  drank  all 
that  was  put  into  his  mouth  with  avidity.  During  all  this 
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time,  I had  no  difficulty  in  opening  his  mouth,  or  in  giving 
him  a ball,  without  an  iron ; and  although  he  had  no  power 
to  open  his  mouth  himself,  it  was  always  quickly  shut  when 
liberated  from  the  hand.  The  horse,  as  the  owner  informed 
us,  had  always  been  in  the  habit,  when  on  the  road,  of  bear- 
ing to  the  left  side  ; and  that,  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
last  sickness,  he  was  with  difficulty  kept  in  the  road.  This 
information  rather  strengthened  the  diagnosis  of  my  friends, 
viz.,  “ disease  of  the  brain.”  But,  upon  examination,  this 
organ  proved  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 


ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

By  “ Action.” 

In  last  month’s  publication  I perceive  there  is  a letter 
signed  “ Paterfamilias,”  relating  to  army  veterinary  surgeons, 
and  I cannot  help  acknowledging  the  general  truthfulness  of 
his  “researches.”  However,  there  are  some  items  men- 
tioned, respecting  which  a somewhat  erroneous  impression 
has  been  made. 

A probationary  veterinary  surgeon  receives  85.  per  diem, 
the  sole  deduction  being  the  income  tax ; and  his  com- 
mission will  bear  date  from  his  first  entering  the  service,  so 
that  he  is  better  off  as  a probationer  than  he  would  be  if 
gazetted;  that  is,  until  his  three  years  have  expired.  As 
regards  clothing  for  servants,  a veterinary  surgeon,  if  he 
dines  at  mess,  will  be  very  fortunate  in  getting  off  with  only 
two  suits  for  his  batman. 

There  are  two  minor  expenses  on  joining  “ Paterfamilias” 
has  omitted,  305.  to  be  paid  for  stamp  on  commission,  and 
48.?.  for  a pocket  case  of  instruments. 

I fully  concur  in  the  opinion  entertained  by  “Paterfamilias” 
relative  to  the  inadequate  remuneration  to  an  army  veterinary 
surgeon  for  the  expenditure  incidental  to  the  appointment, 
and  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  property 
(about  £40,000)  that  he  is  responsible  for;  and  should  we 
put  the  troop  horse,  figuratively  speaking,  in  the  pecuniary 
balance  with  the  dragoon,  we  find  the  preponderance  some- 
what in  favour  of  the  former;  therefore  these  facts,  coupled 
with  others  of  less  importance,  have  justly  occasioned  army 
veterinary  surgeons  to  expect  something  to  be  done  to  better 
their  position ; and  I quite  agree  with  you,  Messrs.  Editors, 
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in  the  last  part  of  your  leader  relating  to  the  subject,  that 
the  principal  veterinary  surgeon  will  obtain  the  well-merited 
thanks  of  the  profession,  should  he  succeed  in  his  laudable 
undertaking,  and  the  attainment  of  his  praiseworthy  endea- 
vours will  be  hailed  as  a great  boon  by  army  veterinary 
surgeons  as  one  that  has  been  long  required. 


Facts  and  Observations. 


POISONING  OF  SHEEP  WITH  STRYCHNIA. 

Eleven  sheep  were  found  dead  in  the  fold  of  Mr.  Danby, 
farmer,  near  Kirton,  North  Lincolnshire,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. An  examination  of  the  animals  was  made,  when  it  was 
found  that  they  had  been  poisoned  by  strychnia ; and  the 
supposition  is,  the  deadly  drug  had  been  forced  down  their 
throats,  Battle's  “ vermin  killer"  being  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  believed  to  have  been  administered.  A reward 
of  £50  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  Danby,  and  £50  more  by 
his  neighbours,  for  the  detection  of  the  offender  or  offenders. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  a 
few  days  ago  two  fine  steers,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Taylor, 
of  Summerhill,  near  Gainsborough,  suddenly  dropped  down 
in  the  field,  and  one  of  them  died,  the  other  being  saved 
with  difficulty.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  animals  had 
been  cropping  a yew  fence  which  bounded  Mr.  Taylor’s 
garden,  and  that  the  attack  was  owing  to  this  cause. — 
Daily  Dress. 


THE  ACARI  OF  DIFFERENT  ANIMALS. 

A part  of  a very  interesting  paper  has  been  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  by  Messrs.  Bourguignon  and 
Delafond,  i(  On  the  Animalcules  of  the  Itch  of  Man  and 
Animals,  and  on  the  transmission  of  Itch  from  Animals  to 
Man."  One  of  the  general  results  arrived  at  is,  that  each 
species  of  animal  has  a special  kind  of  itch  and  of  animalcule. 
The  authors  have  ascertained  this  fact  in  the  horse,  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  the  cat,  the  rabbit,  the  dromedary,  the  lion,  the 
fox,  and  several  other  species.  They  divide  the  various 
kinds  of  animalculae  into  two  genera,  the  sarcoptes  and  the 
xxxi.  * 12 
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dermatodectes.  They  describe  the  customs,  the  mode  of  repro- 
duction, the  instincts  of  these  various  kinds  of  animalcules. 
In  a second  paper,  they  will  speak  of  contagion  from  animals 
to  man. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette , 


SOURCE  OE  ERROR  IN  MARSH’S  TEST  FOR  ARSENIC. 

Some  time  ago  M.  Blondlot,  of  Nancy,  who  is  both  an 
able  physiologist  and  a chemist,  sent  a paper  to  the  Academic 
de  Medecine,  on  a source  of  error  in  making  use  of  Marsh’s 
method  for  finding  arsenic.  A report  by  M.  Poggiale  on 
this  paper  was  read  at  the  Academy  on  Tuesday  last.  It  is 
known  that  Messrs.  Flandin  and  Danger  have  proposed  to 
modify  the  method  of  Marsh  by  applying  sulphuric  acid  to 
carbonize  the  organic  matters  suspected  of  containing 
arsenic.  M.  Blondlot,  while  examining  the  stomachs  of 
three  persons  who  had  been  poisoned  by  arsenious  acid, 
found  on  the  mucous  membrane  small  fragments  of  this 
acid,  which  superficially  were  of  a fine  yellow  colour.  He 
thought  that  this  yellow  matter  resulted  from  the  formation 
of  a sulphide  of  arsenic,  resulting  from  the  action  of  sul- 
phydric  acid  on  the  arsenious  acid,  and  ulterior  experiments 
proved  the  correctness  of  this  view.  As  sulphydric  acid  is 
formed  in  putrefied  organic  matters,  if  they  contain  arsenic, 
the  sulphide  of  arsenic  will  be  formed ; and  M.  Blondlot 
shows  that  employing  sulphuric  acid  to  carbonize  these 
matters,  will  leave  with  the  carbonized  parts  the  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  so  that  a portion  of  the  poison  will  be  lost.  The 
committee  of  the  Academy  has  ascertained  the  exactitude  of 
the  assertions  of  M.  Blondlot,  and  to  avoid  this  source  of 
error  they  propose  to  throw  upon  the  carbonized  remnant  a 
great  deal  of  concentrated  and  boiling  nitric  acid,  so  as  to 
transform  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  into  arsenious  acid.  By 
distilled  water  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  then  expelled,  and 
the  arsenic  may  easily  be  found  by  the  method  of  Marsh.— 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette . 


CATTLE  DISEASES  IN  AFRICA. 

The  disease  ( peripneumonia ) passing  under  the  term  horse- 
sickness  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of 
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goats,  sheep,  and  horses.  It  exists  in  such  violence  over 
nearly  seven  degrees  of  latitude,  that  no  precaution  would  be 
sufficient  to  save  these  animals.  The  horse  is  so  liable  to 
this  disease,  that  only  by  great  care  in  stabling  can  it  be 
kept  anywhere  between  20°  and  27°  S.,  during  the  time 
between  December  and  April.  To  this  disease  the  horse  is 
especially  exposed,  and  it  is  almost  always  fatal.  One  attack, 
however,  seems  to  secure  immunity  from  a second.  Cattle, 
too,  are  subject  to  it,  but  only  at  intervals  of  a few,  some- 
times many,  years ; but  it  never  makes  a clean  swoop  of  the 
whole  cattle  of  a village,  as  it  would  do  of  a troop  of  fifty 
horses.  When  the  flesh  of  animals  that  have  died  of  this 
disease  is  eaten,  it  causes  a malignant  carbuncle,  which,  when 
it  appears  over  any  important  organ,  proves  rapidly  fatal.  It 
is  more  especially  dangerous  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
The  effects  of  the  poison  have  been  experienced  by  mission- 
aries who  had  eaten  properly  cooked  food,  the  flesh  of  sheep 
really,  but  not  visibly,  affected  by  the  disease.  The  virus  in 
the  flesh  of  the  animal  is  destroyed  neither  by  boiling  nor 
roasting.  This  fact,  of  which  we  have  had  innumerable  exam- 
ples, shows  the  superiority  of  experiments  on  a large  scale  to 
those  of  acute  and  able  physiologists  and  chemists  in  the 
laboratory  ; for  a well-known  physician  of  Paris,  after  careful 
investigation,  considered  that  the  virus  in  such  cases  was 
completely  neutralised  by  boiling. — Livingstone' s Travels . 


OIL  OF  THE  DUGONG  A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

Australia  offers  us  an  oil  which  seems  likely  to  prove  a 
most  agreeable  and  efficient  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil.  A 
cetaceous  animal,  the  dugong  (. Halicore  Australis , or  Iialicore 
Dugong  of  Cuvier),  inhabits  the  rivers  and  bays  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Australia,  and  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  feeds  on  the  submarine  algae  and  fuci  of 
shallow  waters.  It  attains  a length  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
and  is  described  as  something  between  a porpoise  and  a seal. 
The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  as  a tender  food,  not  unlike 
beef,  and  it  yields  an  oil  so  bland  and  sweet,  so  free  from 
disagreeable  flavour  or  odour,  that  it  may  be  given  in  much 
larger  doses  than  cod-liver  oil.  Mr.  W.  Hobbs,  a surgeon 
practising  at  Brisbane,  Moreton  Bay,  has  used  the  oil  exten- 
sively in  many  chronic  diseases.  He  is  spoken  of  by  our 
correspondent  as  a most  intelligent  man,  and  from  his 
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reports  we  should  certainly  conclude  that  the  oil  possesses  all 
the  useful  properties  of  cod-liver  oil.  The  evidence,  to  say 
the  least,  is  sufficient  to  encourage  a trial  of  the  oil  in  this 
country,  and  we  trust  some  Australian  merchant  will  procure 
a supply  without  delay. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette . 


CHLOROFORM  NOT  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  STRYCHNIA. 

A statement  in  the  American  journals  having  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  Austrian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  effect  that  chloroform  acted  as  an  effectual  antidote  to 
strychnia,  he  directed  Professor  Pilwax,  of  the  Veterinary 
Institute,  to  investigate  the  subject.  Accordingly,  four  dogs 
were  poisoned  by  strychnia,  and  when  the  symptoms  had 
become  obviously  developed,  they  were  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  and  the  results  proved  that  the 
chloroform  was  worthless  as  an  antidote. — Medical  Times  and 
Gazette . 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  LIYER. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  respecting  a function 
the  liver  is  stated  to  possess  of  forming  sugar,  and  many  of 
the  opinions  entertained  on  this  subject  have  been  from 
time  to  time  transferred  to  our  pages,  because  we  consider 
them  to  be  of  interest  in  a physiological  point  of  view. 

Probably  the  first  enquiry  that  arises  in  the  mind  vTould 
be, — Whence  are  the  elements  obtained  for  the  formation  of 
this  principle?  And  the  answer,  as  probably  v'ould  be, — 
From  the  amylaceous  or  allied  substances  partaken  of  by  the 
animal  as  food.  M.  Schmidt,  however,  considers  the  source 
to  be  the  fatty  matters  in  the  blood;  these  becoming  oxidated. 
M.  Lehmann  thinks  that  haematozine  is  split  up  into  glucose, 
and  a nitrogenous  matter,  with  which  it  is  intimately  com- 
bined. M.  Frerichs,  of  Breslau,  refers  them  to  the  nitro- 
genized  aliments ; while  M.  Claude  Bernard,  who  appears  to 
have  originated  the  discovery,  refers  the  production  of  sugar 
to  catalytic  action  on  the  elements  of  the  blood,  induced  by 
the  tissue  of  the  gland. 
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In  an  article  that  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Comptes 
Hendus,  and  which  we  abridge  from  The  Chemist,  M.  C. 
Bernard  says : 

“ The  facts  which  I have  published  up  to  this  time,  appear 
to  me  of  a nature  to  prove  that  we  must  understand  quite 
otherwise  the  glucogenic  function  of  the  liver,  and  that, 
instead  of  seeking  in  the  Hood  the  substance  which  precedes 
the  sugar  and  immediately  gives  rise  to  it,  it  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  hepatic  tissue  itself. 

“The  following  is  an  experiment  that  I have  made,  and 
which  will  elucidate  this  fact.  I shall  describe  it  somewhat 
in  detail  in  order  that  its  results,  which  appear  to  me  very 
important  and  highly  interesting  to  both  physiologists  and 
chemists,  may  easily  be  reproduced. 

“ I selected  an  adult,  vigorous  and  healthy  dog,  which  was 
fed  for  several  days  exclusively  with  meat,  and  I killed  it  by 
a section  of  the  rachidin  hull , seven  hours  after  a plentiful 
meal  of  tripe.  As  soon  as  the  abdomen  was  opened,  the 
liver  was  removed,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  wounding  its 
tissues,  and  this  organ  while  still  warm  and  before  the  blood 
had  time  to  coagulate  in  its  vessels,  wras  washed  with  cold 
water  by  the  vena  porta . For  that  purpose  I took  a tube  of 
gutta  percha,  about  a yard  in  length,  and  having  at  its  two 
extremities  an  adjustment  of  copper.  The  tube  being  pre- 
viously filled  with  water,  one  of  its  extremities  was  firmly 
fixed  on  the  trunk  of  the  vena  porta  at  its  entry  into  the  liver, 
and  the  other  was  adjusted  to  the  stop-cock  of  the  laboratory 
fountain  of  the  College  of  France.  On  opening  the  stop- 
cock, the  water  traversed  the  liver  with  great  rapidity,  for 
the  force  of  the  current  of  water  was  capable,  as  had  been 
determined,  of  raising  a column  of  mercury  127  centimetres 
(about  50  inches)  in  height.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
energetic  washing,  the  liver  swelled  up,  its  tissues  became 
pale,  and  the  blood  was  expelled  with  the  water  in  a powerful 
and  continuous  jet  by  the  hepatic  veins.  In  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  tissue  of  the  liver  was  almost  exhausted  of  blood, 
and  the  water  which  issued  from  the  hepatic  veins  was 
entirely  colourless.  I left  this  liver  subjected  to  this  con- 
tinued washing  for  about  forty  minutes  without  interruption. 
I proved  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  that  the 
coloured  water  which  issued  from  the  hepatic  veins  was  sac- 
charine, and  precipitated  abundantly  by  heat,  and  i found  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment  that  the  perfectly  colourless  water 
which  issued  from  these  same  veins  no  longer  contained  any 
trace  of  albuminous  matter  or  sugar. 

“ This  liver  was  removed  from  the  action  of  the  current  of 
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water,  and  I ascertained  by  boiling  a portion  of  it  with  a 
little  water,  that  its  tissue  was  well  washed,  since  it  no 
longer  contained  any  saccharine  matter.  Its  decoction  gave 
no  sign  of  reducing  the  cuprotartrate  of  potassa,  nor  any 
trace  of  fermentation  with  beer  yeast.  There  escaped  from 
the  cutting  of  the  hepatic  tissue,  and  from  the  opened  vessels, 
a small  quantity  of  a turbid  liquid,  which  did  not  contain  a 
trace  of  saccharine  matter.  I then  left  this  liver  in  a vessel 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  on  returning  twenty-four 
hours  after,  I found  that  this  organ,  which  I had  left  the  day 
before  completely  deprived  of  sugar,  now  contained  it  in 
great  abundance.  It  was  sufficient,  in  order  to  convince 
myself  of  it,  to  examine  a little  of  the  liquid,  which  had 
flowed  out  around  the  liver,  and  which  was  strongly  saccha- 
rine ; afterwards,  by  injecting  by  means  of  a small  syringe 
with  cold  water  by  the  vena  porta,  and  collecting  this  water 
when  it  issued  by  the  hepatic  veins,  I proved  that  this  liquid 
gave  rise  with  beer  yeast,  to  a very  abundant  and  very  active 
fermentation. 

“ This  very  simple  experiment,  in  which  we  see  saccharine 
matter  in  abundance  in  a liver  which  had  been  completely 
freed  from  it  as  well  as  its  blood,  by  means  of  washing, 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  as  regards  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  glucogenic  function  of  the  liver  with  which 
we  are  occupied.  This  experiment  proves  clearly,  as  we 
have  advanced,  that  in  a fresh  liver  in  the  physiological 
state,  that  is  to  say,  in  function,  there  are  two  substances, 
namely:— 1.  Sugar  very  soluble  in  wrater,  which  is  carried 
away  with  the  blood  by  washing.  2.  Another  matter  so 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  as  to  remain  fixed  in  the  hepatic 
tissue  after  the  latter  has  been  deprived  of  its  sugar  by  wash- 
ing for  forty  minutes.  It  is  this  latter  substance  which,  in 
the  liver  abandoned  to  itself,  was  gradually  changed  into 
sugar  by  a sort  of  fermentation,  as  we  have  just  shown.” 

M.  Bernard  then  goes  on  to  state  that  this  hepatic  matter, 
capable  of  being  changed  into  sugar,  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  and  likewise  in  alcohol,  confirmative  of  which  he 
adduces  an  experiment;  also  that  ether  does  not  alter  it,  or 
change  its  properties.  He  closes  by  observing: 

“The  matter  of  which  I have  here  only  in  some  measure 
indicated  the  existence,  must  be  isolated  and  studied  further 
with  care  in  a chemical  and  physiological  point  of  view.  I 
will  only  add,  in  this  latter  regard,  that  I have  found  that 
this  matter  exists  in  the  liver  only  in  the  normal  or  functional 
state,  and  that  it  disappears  completely  from  the  tissue  of 
this  organ  in  all  the  circumstances  in  which  the  glucogenic 
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function  is  arrested,  which  circumstances  I have  long  since 
established.  This  matter  belongs  exclusively  to  the  tissue 
of  the  liver  in  which  it  takes  rise,  for  I have  very  often 
proved  that  there  are  no  traces  of  it  in  the  blood  of  the  vena 
porta , nor  in  the  blood  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

“ Finally,  I may  remark  that  during  life  this  matter,  being 
incessantly  renewed  in  the  hepatic  tissue  under  the  influence 
of  nutrition,  is  continually  converted  in  it  into  saccharine 
matter,  which  replaces  in  the  liver  the  sugar  which  the 
current  of  blood  perpetually  carries  away  by  the  hepatic 
veins.  After  death,  in  a liver  extracted  from  the  body,  this 
matter,  under  the  influence  of  moisture,  may  continue  to  be 
converted  into  sugar  until  it  is  exhausted.  But  as  then  no 
more  sugar  leaves  the  liver  by  the  circulation,  it  results 
that  then  the  saccharine  matter  accumulates,  and  that  its 
proportion  augments  in  the  hepatic  tissue  after  death.  Thus 
the  tissue  of  the  liver  is  always  more  saccharine  the  day 
after  the  animal  is  killed  than  on  that  on  which  it  is  killed, 
and  sometimes  this  difference  is  in  considerable  proportion. 
All  the  estimations  which  have  been  made  of  the  sugar 
in  the  liver  must  therefore  be  repeated  after  the  knowledge 
of  these  new  facts. 

“To  sum  up,  the  only  object  of  my  work  for  the  moment, 
is  to  prove  that  the  sugar  which  is  formed  in  the  liver  is  not 
produced  at  once  in  the  blood,  but  that  its  presence  is  con* 
stantly  preceded  by  a special  matter  deposited  in  the  tissue 
of  the  liver,  and  which  immediately  gives  rise  to  it.  I have 
decided  on  publishing  this  still  unfinished  work,  because  it 
has  appeared  to  me  useful,  for  the  solution  of  the  glucogenic 
question  with  which  we  are  occupied,  to  draw  the  attention 
of  chemists  to  phenomena  which  are  not  known  to  them,  and 
which  appear  to  me  of  a nature  to  change  the  point  of  view 
in  which  we  now  stand  in  order  to  comprehend  chemically 
the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver  Indeed,  it  is  now  no 
longer  necessary  to  construct  hypotheses  as  to  the  source  of 
the  sugar  in  the  liver,  nor  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  direct 
and  immediate  separation  of  such  and  such  an  element  of 
the  blood  in  order  to  produce  this  sugar.  We  must  endea- 
vour to  isolate  this  singular  hepatic  matter  which  pre-exists, 
to  ascertain  how  it  is  secreted  in  the  liver,  and  how  after- 
wards it  undergoes  the  successive  transformations  which 
change  it  into  sugar.  There  is  probably  between  these  two 
extremes — the  insoluble  matter  as  it  is  secreted  by  the  vital 
action  of  the  liver  and  the  sugar  which  emanates  from  it  and 
issues  from  the  organ  with  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins — a 
series  of  intermediate  formations  which  I have  not  seen,  but 
which  chemists  will  doubtless  discover.” 
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REPOET  ON  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE,  STEPPE  MURRAIN, 

OR  RINDERPEST. 

By  James  Beart  Simonds,  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology 
in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 

Extracted  from  the  North  British  Agriculturist. 

Epizootic  diseases,  and  particularly  those  that  have  pre- 
vailed among  cattle  and  sheep,  have  in  all  ages  excited  much 
attention,  and  taxed  the  pen  of  the  faithful  historian,  as  well 
as  the  cultivator  of  the  science  of  medicine,  to  record  their 
successive  outbreaks  and  devastating  effects.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, our  intention  in  this  report  to  follow  in  a chronological 
manner  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  these  diseases, 
extending,  as  it  does,  from  the  period  of  the  infliction  of  “ a 
grievous  murrain”  of  “boils  and  blains”  on  the  cattle  of 
Egypt,  as  a Divine  punishment  to  the  obdurate  Pharaoh  for 
resisting  the  command  to  let  the  Children  of  Israel  go,  down 
to  our  own  times;  but  to  record  the  result  of  our  investiga- 
' tions  into  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  disease  which 
recently  seemed  to  threaten  to  invade  our  shores.  Whether 
“ the  murrain  ” that  fell  upon  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians 
has  been  permitted  in  an  altered  or  mitigated  form  to  remain 
as  a scourge  to  succeeding  nations  is  a problem  which  cannot, 
we  opine,  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  any  supposed  resemblance 
which  our  present  cattle  plagues  may  bear  to  the  one  de- 
scribed by  the  sacred  historian.  This  fearful  and  miraculous 
visitation  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  these  scourges,, 
however  destructive  they  may  since  have  been. 

In  the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  the  out- 
breaks of  these  diseases  were  not  unfrequent,  and  numerous 
records  of  them  are  left  by  Homer,  Plutarch,  Virgil,  and 
others.  Columella,  at  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  speaks  of  them  as  contagious  maladies ; and 
Vegetius,  in  the  fourth  century,  treats  largely  of  their  con- 
tagious properties,  and  recommends  that  the  diseased  animals 
should,  “with  all  diligence  and  care,  be  separated  from  the 
herd,  and  put  apart  by  themselves.”  Fracastorius  and 
Weierus  also  describe  the  sad  effects  of  one  of  these  visita- 
tions in  810,  when  it  is  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle 
perished  throughout  the  Emperor  Charlemagne’s  dominions. 

The  first  recorded  instance,  however,  which  we  find  of  the 
cattle  in  England  being  affected  by  one  of  this  class  of  mala- 
dies is  in  1713-14,  at  which  period  an  epizootic,  that  for  a 
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few  years  previously  had  prevailed  in  several  continental 
states,,  suddenly  broke  out  here,  and  swept  off  many  of  our 
cattle.  No  account  sufficiently  explicit  upon  the  nature 
and  progress  of  the  disease  has  been  handed  down  to  us, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  of  its  true 
characters,  and  much  more  either  of  its  duration  or  the 
amount  of  loss  which  the  country  sustained.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  malady  possessed  many  of  the  features  of 
Eczema  epizootica , now  common  among  us,  and  it  ma}'  possi- 
bly have  been  identical  with  this  disease.  The  infection 
seems  to  have  been  communicated  by  the  saliva,  as  it  is  said 
that  “when  this  is  dropped  on  the  grass,  and  sound  animals 
are  immediately  placed  on  the  same  pasture,  they  contract 
the  disorder;  and  in  some  bullocks  the  tongue  was  inflamed 
and  covered  with  many  red  blisters.” 

This  malady  was  succeeded  in  1744  by  one  of  far  greater 
importance,  because  attended  with  a far  greater  fatality. 
The  disease  in  question  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  who  promptly  adopted  vigorous  means  of 
arresting  its  progress.  It  is  asserted  that  the  malady  first 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  whence  it  ex- 
tended over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  destroying 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle,  and  continuing  its  devasta- 
ting effects  with  almost  unmitigated  severity  down  to 
1754-5.  Its  introduction  here  has  been  differently  accounted 
for;  but  it  is  pretty  generally  attributed  to  the  importation 
of  two  calves  from  Holland  by  a farmer  residing  at  Poplar, 
with  a view  of  improving  his  breed,  and  in  whose  systems 
the  disease  was  incubated. 

Dr.  Layard,  in  his  Essay  on  the  disease,  says,  however, 
that  an  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was  brought  over  by  an 
English  tanner,  who  had  purchased  “ a parcel  of  distempered 
hides  in  Zealand  very  cheap,  because  they  were  forbidden  to 
be  sold  there,  and  should  have  been  buried.”  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  confidently  believed  at  the  time  that 
the  disease  was  an  imported  one — a circun^tance  of  much 
practical  value,  now  that  we  are  receiving  several  hundreds 
of  cattle  week  by  week  from  the  Continent  ;'  although,  as 
this  Report  will  hereafter  show,  our  own  investigations  have 
proved  that  no  fear  need  be  entertained  at  present  of  “ the 
great  cattle  murrain”  visiting  our  shores.  Notwithstanding 
the  deep  and  painful  interest  which  this  disease  excited,  and 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Govenment  of  the  day  to  stay  its 
ravages,  no  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  numbers 
of  cattle  which  were  lost  to  the  country  from  its  duration 
and  extension ; but  it  was  ascertained  by  one  of  the  Com- 
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missioners  appointed  by  the  Government,  that  in  Notting- 
hamshire alone  40,000  head  of  cattle  perished  in  six 
months,  and  in  Cheshire  upwards  of  30,000  in  the  same 
space  of  time. 

By  a special  Act  of  Parliament,  the  King  in  Council  was 
empowered  to  issue  such  orders  as  were  deemed  the  most 
effective  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  pest.  Instructions 
vrere  thereupon  given, 

1st.  For  the  killing  of  all  the  infected  animals,  and  bury- 
ing them  entire  with  the  skins  on,  “ slashed  from  head  to 
tail,”  that  they  might  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the 
manufacturer. 

2d.  For  the  burning  of  all  the  hay  and  straw  used  about 
the  animals. 

3d.  For  the  cleaning  and  fumigating  the  sheds,  &c.,  and 
for  no  sound  Cattle  to  be  put  in  them  for  two  months  after 
the  removal  of  the  diseased. 

4th.  For  no  recovered  animal  to  be  allowed  to  go  near 
others  for  a month  after  its  convalescence. 

3th.  For  no  diseased  cattle  to  be  driven  to  fairs  or  markets, 
nor  for  the  flesh  to  be  used  as  food  for  dogs,  &c. 

6th.  For  no  healthy  cattle  to  be  removed  from  a farm  where 
the  disease  had  prevailed  in  less  than  a month  after  its  dis- 
appearance. 

And,  lastly,  orders  were  issued  for  the  notice  of  an  out- 
break to  be  immediately  sent  by  the  farmers  to  either  the 
constables,  churchwardens,  overseers,  or  the  special  inspec- 
tors appointed  by  the  magistrates  acting  for  the  parish  or 
district*  The  Government  also  undertook  to  pay  forty 
shillings  for  every  ox,  bull,  or  covr  which  was  killed,  and 
ten  shillings  for  every  calf,  with  a corresponding  price  for 
their  skins. 

Mr.  Youatt,  in  his  account  of  the  disease,  as  published  in 
the  w^ork  entitled  c Cattle/  says,  cc  Of  the  propriety  of  this 
bonus  for  the  destruction  of  infected  cattle  there  cannot  be 
a doubt,  for  there  were  numerous  instances  in  which  those 
who  began  to  kill  the  sick  as  soon  as  the  distemper  appeared 
among  their  cattle,  lost  very  few ; but  others,  who  w^ould 
kill  none  until  their  own  folly  had  made  them  wiser,  did  not 
save  more  than  one  out  of  ten.” 

Many  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  w ay  of  carrying  out 
the  instructions,  and  not  a few  impositions  were  practised  by 
some  designing  persons  claiming  the  award  for  old  and  worn- 
out  animals,  as  well  as  for  those  which  w7ere  suffering  from 
totally  different  diseases.  In  this  day,  now  that  veterinary 
surgeons  are  practising  in  every  part  of  the  country,  such 
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frauds  would  scarcely  be  attempted ; and  we  believe,  in  the 
event  of  occasion  requiring  it,  that  a system  of  inspection, 
comparatively  inexpensive,  might  be  devised  which  would 
effectually  prevent  any  instances  of  the  kind. 

It  is  further  recorded  that  in  one  year,  the  third  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  disease,  ^135,000  was  paid  out  of  the  Treasury 
as  a recompense  for  the  cattle  killed  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed orders,  and  that  during  the  same  year  80,000  head  of 
cattle  were  killed,  and  nearly  double  that  number  died  from 
the  disease.  To  meet  this  alarming  state  of  things,  and  the 
difficulties  which  sprung  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
of  the  Government,  various  other  Orders  of  Council  were 
promulgated,  and  in  the  third  order  we  find  that  no  cattle,  fat 
or  lean,  would  be  suffered  to  pass  the  Humber  and  the  Trent 
northward  from  its  date,  namely,  January  19th,  1747,  to  the 
27th  of  the  following  March;  the  object  evidently  being  to 
protect  the  cattle  in  the  northern  counties  by  cutting  off  all 
direct  communication  between  them  and  the  infected  districts 
for  two  months. 

Newby,  in  an  appendix  to  his  work  on  mangel-wurzel, 
states  that  the  cattle-fair  at  Barnet  had  its  origin  in  the  ex- 
istence of  this  disease.  c<  The  fair/5  he  says,  “ was  formerly 
kept  at  Islington,  till  the  distemper,  which  raged  violently 
among  the  cows  at  that  place  in  1746,  obliged  the  Welshmen 
to  remove  to  Barnet,  where  it  has  been  continued  ever 
since.” 

Great  as  were  the  losses,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  they  would  have  been  much  augmented  had 
not  the  Government  taken  the  ^course  it  did ; and  we  also 
fear  that  the  continuance  of  the  disease  would  have  been  ex- 
tended over  a far  greater  number  of  years  than  it  was.  The 
attempts  at  cure  were  not  satisfactory,  and  very  little  was 
known  of  the  true  nature  of  the  malady  even  by  those  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  who  gave  attention  to  it,  for 
at  that  time  there  were  no  scientifically  educated  veterinary 
practitioners.  After  a careful  perusal  and  analysation  of  the 
writings  of  the  different  physicians  who  have  treated  of  the 
subject,  we  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the 
malady  was  identical  with  that  which  has  recently  excited  so 
much  fear  and  alarm  in  the  public  mind,  as  being  likely  to 
be  introduced  from  the  Continent. 

From  the  period  of  a subsidence  both  in  the  amount  and 
virulence  of  this  cattle-pest  in  1754-5,  until  its  final  depar- 
ture a few  years  afterwards,  England  appears  to  have  been 
singularly  exempt  from  epizootic  diseases,  and  to  have  re- 
mained so  down  to  August,  1839?  when  great  anxiety  was 
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created  by  the  sudden  and  almost  simultaneous  appearance 
of  a “ new  affection”  (although  probably  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  1713-14)  among  the  cattle  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  earliest  accounts  which  we  received  of  the  out- 
break came  from  Norfolk,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  here  that  the  disease  was  first  observed.  Cattle 
of  all  ages  and  under  every  variety  of  system  of  feeding  and 
management  became  the  subjects  of  the  malady,  which  was 
recognised  by  the  existence  of  vesicles  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  tongue,  inside  the  lips,  and  the  dental  pad. 
Vesicles  were  also  formed  between  the  digits,  and  occasion- 
ally upon  the  teats  and  udders  of  the  cows.  The  existence 
of  these  vesicles  was  associated  with  a discharge  of  viscid 
saliva  from  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food,  imperfect  mastica- 
tion, suspension  of  rumination,  loss  of  milk,  a tenderness  in 
walking,  and  general  symptoms  of  febrile  action. 

The  malady  was  not  confined  to  cattle,  but  sheep,  pigs, 
and  domestic  poultry  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  were  likewise 
its  subjects.  By  common  consent  it  was  designated  the 
cattle  epidemic,  but  has  since  been  scientifically  known  as 
Eczema  epizootica , or  popularly  as  “ the  mouth  and  foot  dis- 
ease.” It  has  continued  from  that  time  to  the  present,  not 
proving  on  the  whole  a destructive  disease  to  life,  but  at 
irregular  intervals  assuming  a severer  form  than  ordinary, 
more  particularly  in  1845  and  1852,  and  leading  on  these 
occasions  to  a great  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  animals 
affected. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  eczema,  namely,  in 
1841,  pleuro  pneumonia  brpke  out  among  the  cattle,  and  it, 
too,  has  remained  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  worthy  of 
a passing  remark  that  neither  of  these  were  imported  dis- 
eases. It  was  not  until  several  months  after  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  had  established  itself  in  the  country  that  an  alteration 
took  place  in  the  tariff,  by  which  live  stock  came  in  free  of 
duty,  and  up  to  that  time  the  high  rate  of  duty  prevented 
any  importations  of  foreign  cattle  or  sheep  being  made.  This 
fact  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  malady  was  not 
imported  by  foreign  cattle ; besides  which,  the  parts  of  the 
country  where  it  was  first  observed  could  not  possibly  have 
had  any  immediate  or  direct  connection  with  the  ports. 
Pleuro-pneumonia  had  no  sooner  gained  a footing,  than,  fol- 
lowing the  laws  of  all  epizootics,  it  quickly  spread  over  a 
great  breadth  of  country,  and  continued  to  devastate  our 
herds  with  almost  unmitigated  severity  for  the  first  few 
years.  It  has  since  taken  on  rather  an  enzootic  form,  and 
has  prevailed  mostly  in  such  localities  and  places  where 
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secondary  causes  are  in  full  operation  to  predispose  animals 
to  its  influence ; hence  its  continuance  in  the  ill-ventilated, 
over-crowded,  and  badly-drained  cow-sheds  of  the  metropolis 
and  other  large  towns,  and  on  the  <e  cold  retentive  soils”  and. 
undrained  farms  in  the  country,  especially  such  as  lie  in  ex- 
posed situations. 

Besides  the  special  cause,  or  rather,  perhaps,  special  com- 
bination of  causes,  which  give  origin  to  the  enzootic  form  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  its  appearance  in  a cattle-shed,  or  on  a 
farm,  is  frequently  traceable  to  the  introduction  of  newly 
purchased  nnimals,  who  bring  the  disease  in  a latent  state 
with  them;  and  which,  on  its  declaring  itself,  extends  by 
ordinary  infection  to  those  with  whom  they  are  located. 
Infection  we  hold  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  pleuro-pneumonia  for  so  many  years  among  us, 
as  every  diseased  animal,  by  virtue  of  the  exhalations  given 
off  from  its  body,  becomes  a focus  of  the  malady,  and  a new 
source,  whence  the  poison,  so  to  speak,  is  disseminated.  The 
same  fatality  which  marks  the  progress  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
here,  attends  it  everywhere;  and  throughout  the  Continent 
it  is  looked  upon  as  an  incurable  disease,  and  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly. Its  great  fatality  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  lungs 
is  such  as  immediately  to  arrest  their  functions  as  perfect 
aerifying  organs,  and  soon  to  destroy,  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  the  integrity  of  their  structure.  The  true  pathology 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  is  among  the  quesiiones  vexata  of  science. 
In  this  report  we  have  not  immediately  to  do  with  this  ques- 
tion, still  we  may  observe  that  the  most  eminent  professors 
of  veterinary  medicine  throughout  Europe  hesitate  to  declare, 
as  some  medical  men  have  done,  and  others  also  who  have 
probably  given  but  little  thought  to  the  subject,  that  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  lungs  are  altogether  due  to  inflam- 
matory action. 

In  Belgium,  in  France,  and  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  the 
disease  is  designated  exudative  pleuro-pneumonia— a name 
which,  while  it  marks  a peculiarity  in  the  disease,  implies,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  differs  somewhat  in  its  results  from 
ordinary  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  their  investing  mem- 
brane, and  which  is  correctly  called  pleuro-pneumonia.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  changes 
which  are  originally  effected  in  the  lung-tissue  can  take  place 
otherwise  than  by  inflammatory  action.  We  observe,  as  the 
analogue  of  these  changes,  that  in  the  advancement  of  the 
disease,  the  interstitial  areolar  tissue  contiguous  to  the  more 
affected  parts  of  the  organs,  becomes  primarily  choked  with 
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serous  effusion,  which  by  its  pressure  upon  the  air-cells  and 
their  rete  of  capillary  vessels,  obstructs  both  the  admission  of 
air  to  the  cells,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
vessels,  and  thus  leads  to  an  imperfect  decarbonization  of  the 
blood,  as  well  to  far  more  important  changes  in  the  fluid  itself. 
Not  only,  in  many  diseases,  are  serous  exudations  entirely 
independent  of  inflammation,  but  fibrinous  ones  are  equally 
so  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  pathologists  of  the 
present  day.  These  deposits  may  result  from  the  vital  force 
of  the  vessels  being  impaired  by  some  depressive  influence 
acting  on  the  nervous  system,  either  generally  or  locally,  as 
well  as  by  some  unexplained  or  ill-understood  alteration 
taking  place  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  by  the  existence 
within  it  of  morbific  animal  or  vegetable  products.  The 
fibrinous  depositions  in  pleuro-pneumonia  succeed  the 
serous,  and  are  probably  due  to  either  an  alteration  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  component  parts  of  the  blood,  or 
an  interference  with  its  vitality,  brought  about  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  special  materies  morbi  of  the  disease,  and  which 
may  have  entered  it  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  infection. 
The  abnormal  action  which  commenced  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs  extends  towards  their  investing  membrane, 
when,  from  the  nature  of  this  tissue,  as  well  as  from  the 
longer  existence  of  the  action  itself,  an  augmented  fibrinous 
exudation  takes  place  upon  their  surface.  We  regard,  there- 
fore, the  implication  of  the  pleura  as  a characteristic  of  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  malady,  and  also  of  a still  further  de- 
terioration of  the  blood. 

Since  the  appearance  of  pleuro-pneumonia  no  other  disease 
of  a fatal  character,  and  possessing  contagious  or  epizootic 
properties,  has  shown  itself  among  our  cattle;  but  in  1847  a 
very  fatal  malady  broke  out  among  the  sheep.  This  affection 
was  recognised  as  the  smallpox  of  sheep ; and  it  was  ascer- 
tained in  the  most  conclusive  manner  that  it  had  been  intro- 
duced here  by  some  “ Merinos,”  which  had  been  shipped  at 
Tonning,  on  the  coast  of  Denmark,  and  also  by  some  others 
shipped  at  about  the  same  time  at  Hamburgh  for  the  supply 
of  the  English  market,  and  in  whose  systems  the  disease  was 
incubated.  From  the  free  commingling  of  these  foreign 
sheep  with  our  own  breeds  in  the  London  Cattle  Market,  and 
also  from  the  circumstance  that  many  of  them  wrere  pur- 
chased by  farmers  as  “ stock  sheep,”  the  smallpox  was  soon 
spread  over  a great  tract  of  country,  proving  destructive  to 
life  in  numerous  instances  to  the  extent  of  even  90  per  cent. 

This  state  of  things  was  met  by  legislative  enactments, 
with  the  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  hap- 
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pily  they  proved  of  essential  service  in  so  doing.  By  the 
expiration  of  the  third  year  from  the  outbreak,  scarcely  an 
instance  of  the  disease  could  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  this  notwithstanding  tens  of  thousands  of  ani- 
mals were,  to  our  own  knowledge,  affected  in  the  year  suc- 
ceeding its  introduction.  From  the  time  of  its  subsidence 
in  1850  until  now,  we  have  been  perfectly  exempt  from  cases 
of  smallpox. 

This  short  historical  account  of  epizootic  affections  of 
cattle,  in  this  country,  brings  us  down  to  the  present  period, 
and  to  the  especial  subject  of  this  report. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  year  that  the 
public  mind  became  much  excited  by  frequent  and  almost 
continuous  reports  that  a malady  of  a most  fatal  description 
had  shown  itself  among  the  cattle  on  the  Continent,  and  that 
it  was  rapidly  extending  towards  those  countries  whence  we 
received  our  chief  importations,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  the  subject  assumed  so  much  practical  impor- 
tance, that  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  directed  to  it  on 
two  or  three  different  occasions.  Her  Majesty^s  Govern- 
ment, it  was  found,  had  early  given  instructions  for  our 
Consuls  abroad  to  collect  all  the  information  they  possibly 
could  in  their  several  localities,  and  to  transmit  the  particulars 
of  their  inquiries  without  delay  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  These  despatches  were  from  time  to  time  forwarded 
by  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  who  also  had  from  the  beginning  taken  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  placing 
the  latest  information  before  the  country  through  the  weekly 
publication  of  their  proceedings.  The  official  documents, 
however,  in  no  way  tended  to  allay  public  apprehensions,  but 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  them,  as  it  was  distinctly 
stated  that  the  “ murrain”  was  rapidly  making  its  way  west- 
ward from  the  countries  where  it  had  been  first  observed, 
and  that  it  would  ere  long  be  introduced  here  unless  the 
greatest  caution  was  exercised  in  regulating  our  supply  of 
foreign  cattle ; and  that  even  then  it  was  more  than  probable 
the  disease  would  come  in,  it  being  said  that  it  could  be 
carried  from  place  to  place  by  skins,  hoofs,  or  horns,  or  indeed 
anything  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  infection  by  being 
brought  near  to  the  diseased  animals. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  information  which 
was  supplied  by  our  Consuls,  but  very  little  of  a satisfactory 
kind  could  be  obtained  with  reference  to  the  true  pathology 
of  the  disease.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  therefore  felt  that  under  such  circumstances  as  these 
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some  more  decisive  step  should  be  taken;  and  this  opinion 
found  a ready  response  in  the  other  two  national  Agricul- 
tural Societies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  At  this  juncture  a 
communication  was  received  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  suggesting  “that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  the  three  agricultural  societies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  join  in  the  common  object  of  despatching  abroad 
a special  veterinary  inspector,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  nature  of  the  contagious  typhus,” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  1st  of  April, 
some  further  communications  were  read  from  Mr.  Hall 
Maxwell,  C.B.,  Secretary  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  and  from  Captain  Croker,  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  ex- 
pressing their  willingness  to  concur  with  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  in  making  arrangements  for  despatching  a 
veterinary  inspector  to  the  districts  abroad  where  the  cattle- 
murrain  was  at  present  raging.  The  Council  thereupon 
agreed  to  the  following  resolution : 

That  it  is  expedient  to  send  a competent  veterinary  professor  to  examine 
into  the  nature  of  the  cattle-murrain  on  the  Continent.  That  the  Society 
gladly  accepts  the  co-operation  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  in 
this  step.  The  society  ventures  to  recommend  that  Professor  Simonds,  of 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  be  commissioned  to  this  task.  That  he  be 
empowered  to  take  with  him  a German  veterinary  surgeon,  established  in 
London,  quite  competent  for  the  business,  and  who  would  smooth  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  German  language.  It  is  supposed  that  about  three  weeks 
would  be  required  for  a satisfactory  examination.  That  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  be  informed  that  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  propose  to  share  the  expense  of  this  mis- 
sion with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England ; and  that  they  be 
asked  to  join  in  the  same  manner.” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  national  societies  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  most  readily  consented  to  the  proposi- 
tion contained  in  this  resolution ; and  on  the  Government 
being  informed  of  the  step  about  to  be  taken,  Lord  Clarendon 
kindly  forwarded  the  subjoined  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
British  Consuls  to  me,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
accompanied  with  the  following  communication  : 

“ Eoiieign  Office  ; April  4,  1857. 

“ Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  acquainting  his  lordship  with  the  in- 
tention of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Societies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  send  Professor 
Simonds  to  those  districts  abroad  where  the  disease  among  cattle  is  at 
present  raging ; and  I am  to  enclose  a letter  which  has  been  addressed,  by 
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Lord  Clarendon’s  directions,  to  the  British  consular  agents  in  Northern  and 
Central  Europe,  instructing  them  to  afford  to  Professor  Simonds  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

“I  am,  sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

“ E.  Hammond. 

“James  Hudson,  Esq.” 


{Enclosure.) 

“Eoreign  Office;  April  4,  1857. 

“ Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  acquaint  you  that  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  this  country  have  notified  to 
his  lordship  their  intention,  in  conjunction  with  the  Agricultural  Societies  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  send  a veterinary  professor  to  the  districts  abroad 
where  the  disease  among  cattle  is  at  present  raging,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee have  selected  Professor  Simonds  for  this  service.  I am,  therefore, 
to  instruct  you,  in  the  event  of  Professor  Simonds  visiting  any  part  of  your 
district  in  the  course  of  his  mission,  to  show  him  every  attention,  and  to 
afford  him  all  the  assistance  in  your  powrer  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
the  Societies  by  whom  he  has  been  appointed. 

“ I am,  sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

“ E.  Hammond. 

“ To  the  British  Consular  Agents  in  Northern 
and  Central  Europe.’5 

The  first  step,  according  to  my  instructions,  being  to 
secure  the  services  of  a veterinary  surgeon  familiar  with  the 
German  language,  I at  once  called  on  Mr.  William  Ernes, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  a gentleman  eminently  fitted  for  the  task;  and 
who,  besides  being  a native  of  Belgium,  had  had  the  great 
advantage  of  travelling  almost  throughout  Europe,  thus  be- 
coming practically  acquainted  with  most  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guages. Mr.  Ernes  had  also  received  an  English  medical 
education,  and  his  tastes  were  in  full  accordance  with  the 
objects  of  the  mission. 

Having  secured  his  co-operation,  we  left  London  for  Bel- 
gium on  the  morning  of  April  9th,  and  arrived  the  same 
evening  at  Ghent. 

We  deemed  it  expedient  to  ascertain,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  the  health  of  the  cattle  in  those  countries  whence 
we  were  receiving  our  daily  supplies,  and  also  the  details  of 
the  system  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  cattle  trade, 
together  with  the  particulars  relating  to  the  shipment  of 
animals  to  England.  This  part  of  our  mission  was  the  more 
pressing  as  the  recent  Order  in  Council,  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  Kingdom  of  “ cattle,  or  of  horns, 
hoofs,  or  hides,  from  those  territories  of  Russia,  Prussia,  or 
Mecklenburgh-Schwerin,  which  lie  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
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or  between  the  Gulf  and  the  city  of  Liibeck,”  might  be  found 
to  require  an  immediate  extension  to  other  countries,  or  pos- 
sibly we  might  ascertain  that  a relaxation  of  it  could  be  made 
without  the  incurrence  of  a greater  risk  of  the  disease  being 
introduced.  We  therefore  commenced  our  inquiries  in 

Belgium. 

Our  investigations  here  fully  confirmed  the  statement 
made  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  her  Majesty’s  am- 
bassador at  Brussels,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
dated  March  20th,  1857,  that  this  country  was  perfectly  free 
from  the  rinderpest.  We  found  that  eczema  epizootica 
prevailed  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  a serious  form,  and  that 
pleuro-pneumonia  also  existed  in  several  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Rinderpest  had  not  shown  itself  to  an  extent  to 
create  much  solicitude  since  the  Seven  Years’  War,  during 
which  time  it  destroyed  vast  numbers  of  cattle.  From  1813 
to  1815  some  cases  occurred  in  the  district  between  Namur 
and  Luxemberg,  and  which  are  said  to  have  depended  upon 
the  passage  of  the  Austrian  army  into  France.  The  route 
taken  by  the  army  was  south  of  the  Belgian  frontier,  and 
near  to  the  places  in  question ; and  it  appears  that  along  its 
whole  course  the  disease  was  manifested  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  on  either  side  of  the  military  road.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  Prussian  army  being 
healthy,  no  disease  followed  its  course  through  the  country, 
and  thus  a great  part  of  Belgium  escaped  the  pest ; the  mea- 
sures of  sanitary  police  confining  it  chiefly  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Namur,  and  the  districts  in  which  it  had  mani- 
fested itself. 

We  refrain  from  commenting  on  these  facts  in  this  place, 
as  hereafter  we  shall  have  to  call  attention  to  the  freedom  of 
continental  states  in  general  from  the  disease,  unless  infected 
cattle,  or  such  as  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagious  influ- 
ence of  the  malady,  are  introduced  therein. 

At  Ghent  we  visited  a cattle  fair  which  was  held  the  day 
after  our  arrival,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  general  state  and  condition  of  animals  brought  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  proved  to  be  most  satis- 
factory. From  the  cattle-dealers  we  learned  that  no  diffi- 
culties existed  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  cattle  to  or  fro 
over  the  frontier,  so  long  as  they  are  healthy,  but  that 
restrictions  would  be  rigidly  enforced  on  the  breaking  out  of 
a contagious  disease.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  writes  that 
“ no  law  exists  undef*  which  diseased  cattle  can  be  excluded 
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at  the  frontier ; a project  of  law,  with  a view  to  such  sanitary- 
precaution,  was  presented  to  the  Chambers  two  years  ago, 
but  was  rejected ; and  therefore  the  only  resource  lies  in  the 
activity  of  the  burgomasters  in  frontier  localities,  by  enforcing 
the  general  regulations  in  regard  to  animals  while  within  the 
range  of  their  jurisdiction/5 

Pleuro-pneumonia  has  prevailed  rather  in  a sporadic  than 
an  epizootic  form  for  the  last  two  years,  and  an  equal  number 
of  cases  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  places  where  the 
feeding  and  general  management  of  the  animals  are  unex- 
ceptionable, as  in  those  where  the  opposite  state  of  things 
obtains,  but  that,  under  the  latter-named  circumstances,  the 
disease  has  assumed  a more  fatal  character.  All  animals 
which  are  supposed  to  be  affected  by  this  disease  have  to  be 
reported  by  the  proprietors;  and  if,  on  examination  by  the 
governmental  veterinary  surgeon,  they  are  found  to  be  the 
subjects  of  it,  then  an  order  is  given  for  them  to  be  killed. 
The  skin,  horns,  and  other  integumental  parts  are  used,  but 
the  flesh  is  buried  as  a rule,  in  accordance  with  the  regulation 
of  the  government,  who  pay  a proportionate  amount  of 
the  value  of  the  animal,  and  generally  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third. 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  regulation  is  sometimes 
evaded,  and  that  the  carcases  of  such  animals  occasionally 
find  their  way  into  the  meat  market,  but  no  instance  of 
injury  done  to  persons  eating  such  flesh  is  known  to  have 
occurred.  Many  animals  also  are  not  officially  reported,  as 
the  proprietor  either  sells  them  for  slaughtering  or  has  them 
killed  unknown  to  the  authorities.  Should  this,  however, 
become  known,  the  animal  is  seized,  and  disposed  of  as  the 
government  sees  fit,  and  a fine  is  also  inflicted  on  the 
offender.  Upon  the  whole,  the  laws  of  the  sanitary  police 
are  so  strictly  enforced,  that  in  the  event  of  the  rinderpest 
extending  into  Belgium,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  animals 
which  had  even  been  exposed  to  its  infection  to  be  exported 
from  the  country. 

At  Antwerp,  we  ascertained  that  the  chief  exports  of 
animals  to  England  from  thence  are  calves,  and  that  the 
major  part  of  the  cows  and  oxen  which  are  fatted  for  the 
market  are  sent  into  France,  where  at  this  time  a better 
price  is  obtained  for  them  than  in  England.  The  calves  are 
purchased  of  the  farmers  in  different  parts  of  Belgium  by 
commissioned  agents,  who  collect  them  together  for  shipment 
from  Antwerp,  but  some  of  the  oxen  come  direct  from 
Holland.  The  proportionate  amount  of  oxen  to  calves 
which  are  exported,  is  shown  by  a return  furnished  by 
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MM.  Vandenbergh  for  the  year  1856.  The  MM.  Van- 
denbergh  are  the  largest  shippers  of  cattle  to  England ; 
and  although  a few  animals  are  sent  over  by  other  com- 
panies, they  are  in  about  the  same  proportion.  The  return 
shows  that  2020  calves  were  forwarded  here  in  the  year,  but 
only  ten  oxen. 

(To  be  continued .) 


STARVATION  POINT. 

If  we  cannot  with  any  precision  say  how  long  starvation 
will  be  in  effecting  its  fatal  end,  we  can  say  how  much  waste 
is  fatal.  From  the  celebrated  experiments  of  Chossat  on 
inanition  it  appears  that  death  arrives  whenever  the  waste 
reaches  an  average  proportion  of  0 4.  That  is  to  say,  sup- 
posing an  animal  to  weigh  100  lbs.,  it  will  succumb  when  its 
weight  is  reduced  to  60  lbs.  Death  may  of  course  ensue 
before  that  point  is  reached,  but  not  be  prolonged  after  it. 
The  average  loss  which  can  be  sustained  is  40  per  cent.  ; 
sometimes  the  loss  is  greater,  especially  if  the  animal  be  very 
fat ; thus,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  a case 
is  reported  of  a fat  pig  wrhich  was  buried  under  thirty  feet  of 
chalk  for  160  days ; his  weight  fell  in  that  period  no  less  than 
75  per  cent.  Curiously  enough,  as  an  illustration  of  what 
was  just  said  respecting  time  not  being  an  index,  fishes  and 
reptiles  were  found  by  Chossat  to  perish  at  precisely  the  same 
limit  of  weight  as  warm-blooded  animals,  but  they  required 
a period  three  and  twenty  times  as  long  to  do  it  in ; thus,  if 
the  experiment  be  performed  of  starving  a bird  and  a frog 
during  the  warm  weather,  although  both  will  perish  when 
their  loss  of  weight  reaches  40  per  cent.,  the  one  will  not 
survive  a week,  the  other  will  survive  three  and  twenty 
weeks. — Blaokwood . 


MANAGEMENT  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE.  1854  to  1856. 

By  T.  Horsfall. 

(Continued from  p.  32.) 

Finding  my  butter  rather  soft  in  hot  weather,  I uncovered 
a draw-well,  which  I had  not  used  since  I introduced  water- 
works for  the  supply  of  the  village  and  my  own  premises. 
On  lowering  a thermometer  dowm  the  well  to  a depth  of  28 
feet,  I fonnd  it  indicated  a temperature  of  43° — that  on  the 
surface  being  70°.  I first  let  down  the  butter,  which  was 
somewhat  improved,  but  aftenvards  the  cream ; for  this  pur- 
pose I procured  a moveable  windlass,  with  a rope  of  the 
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required  length ; the  cream-jar  is  placed  in  a basket  2 feet  4 
inches  deep,  suspended  on  the  rope,  and  let  down  the 
evening  previous  to  churning.  It  is  drawn  up  early  next 
morning  and  immediately  churned ; by  this  means  the  churn- 
ing occupies  about  the  same  time  as  in  winter,  and  the  butter 
is  of  like  consistency. 

The  advantage  I derive  from  this  is  such  that,  rather  than 
be  without  it,  1 should  prefer  sinking  a well  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  a like  temperature. 

When  winter  approaches,  the  open  trellis  window  to  the 
north  is  closed,  an  additional  shutter  being  fixed  outside, 
and  the  interval  between  this  and  an  inner  shutter  closely 
packed  with  straw  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  and  cold  ; the 
door  to  the  kitchen  is  at  the  same  time  unclosed  to  admit 
warmth.  Before  the  milk  is  brought  from  the  cowhouse 
the  dairymaid  washes  the  bowls  well  writh  hot  water,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  take  off  the  chill  but  not  to  warm  them ; 
the  milk  is  brought  in  as  milked,  and  is  passed  through 
a sile  into  the  bowls,  which  are  then  placed  on  the  cistern. 
A thermometer,  with  its  bulb  immersed  in  the  milk,  denotes 
a temperature  of  about  90°.  The  hot  water  is  applied  imme- 
diately at  a temperature  of  100°  or  upwards,  and  continues 
to  flow  for  about  five  minutes,  when  the  supply  is  exhausted. 
The  bowls  being  of  thick  earthenware  — a slow  conductor — 
this  does  not  heighten  the  temperature  of  the  milk.  The 
cooling,  however,  is  thereby  retarded,  as  I find  the  milk, 
after  standing  four  hours,  maintains  a temperature  of  603. 
This  application  of  hot  water  is  renewed  at  each  milking  to 
the  new  milk,  but  not  repeated  to  the  same  after  it  has 
cooled.  The  temperature  of  the  dairy  is  momentarily  in- 
creased to  above  60°,  but  speedily  subsides,  the  average 
temperature  being  52°  to  56°. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  churnings  in  summer  and 
winter  occupy  half  an  hour  or  upwards;  by  increasing  the 
temperature  of  the  cream  I could  easily  churn  in  half  the 
time,  but  I should  thereby  injure  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
When  the  butter  has  come,  and  gathered  into  a mass,  it  is 
taken,  together  with  the  buttermilk,  out  of  the  churn,  which 
is  rinced  with  water;  the  butter  is  than  placed  again  in  the 
churn,  with  a quantity  of  cold  spring  water  in  which  salt  has 
been  dissolved,  at  the  rate  of  1 oz.  per  quart  of  cream ; after 
a few  minutes*  churning,  the  butter  is  again  taken  out ; 
the  water  in  which  it  has  been  washed  assumes  a whitish 
appearance.  By  this  process  the  salt  is  equally  diffused 
through  the  butter,  which  requires  little  manipulation,  and 
is  freed  from  a portion  of  caseous  matter.  A recent  analysis 
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of  my  butter  shows  only  1*07  instead  of  2*45  per  cent,  of 
casein,  as  before ; that  it  ranks  as  choice  may  be  inferred, 
when  I state  that  my  purchaser  willingly  gives  me  Id,  per 
roll  more  than  the  highest  price  in  Otley  market,  and 
complains  that  I do  not  supply  him  with  a greater  quantity. 

In  this  dairy,  of  the  small  dimensions  I have  described, 
my  produce  of  butter  reaches  at  times  60  to  70  lbs.  per 
week.  Though  the  size  may  appear  inconveniently  small, 
yet  I beg  to  remark  on  the  greater  facility  of  regulating  the 
temperature  of  a small  in  comparison  with  a large  dairy. 
This  difficulty  will  be  found  greater  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  as  it  is  far  easier  to  heighten  than  depress  the 
temperature. 

I have  cooked  or  steamed  my  food  for  several  years.  It 
will  be  observed  that  I blend  bean-straw,  bran  and  malt 
combs,  as  flavouring  materials,  with  oat  or  other  straw  and 
rape-cake ; the  effect  of  steaming  is  to  volatilize  the  essential 
oils,  in  which  the  flavour  resides,  and  diffuse  them  through 
the  mess.  The  odour  arising  from  it  resembles  that  observed 
from  the  process  of  malting : this  imparts  relish  to  the  mess, 
and  induces  the  cattle  to  eat  it  greedily ; in  addition  to  which 
I am  disposed  to  think  that  it  renders  the  food  more  easy  of 
digestion  and  assimilation.  I use  this  process  with  advan- 
tage for  fattening,  when  I am  deficient  in  roots.  With  the 
same  mixed  straw  and  oat- shells,  3 to  4 lbs.  each  of  rape- 
cake,  and  half  a pound  of  linseed  oil,  but  without  roots,  I 
have  fattened  more  than  30  heifers  and  cows  free  from  milk, 
from  March  up  to  the  early  part  of  May;  their  gain  has 
averaged  fully  14  lbs.  each  per  week — a result  I could  not 
have  looked  for  from  the  same  materials  if  uncooked ; this 
process  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  linseed  oil  less 
of  a laxative,  but  cannot  drive  off  any  portion  of  the  fattening 
oils,  to  volatilize  which  requires  a very  high  temperature.  My 
experience  of  the  benefits  of  steaming  is  such,  that  if  I were 
deprived  of  it  I could  not  continue  to  feed  with  satisfaction. 

I have  weighed  my  fattening  cattle  for  a number  of  years, 
and  my  milch  cows  for  more  than  two  years ; this  practice 
enables  me  at  once  to  detect  any  deficiency  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  animals ; it  gives  also  a stimulus  to  the 
feeders,  who  attend  at  the  weighings,  and  who  are  desirous 
that  the  cattle  intrusted  to  their  care  should  bear  a com- 
parison with  their  rivals.  Another  obvious  advantage  is  in 
avoiding  all  cavils  respecting  the  weight  by  my  purchasers, 
who,  having  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
animal,  now  ask  and  obtain  the  most  recent  weighing.  The 
usual  computation  for  a well-fed,  but  not  over  fat  beast,  is 
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live  to  dead  weight  as  21  to  12,  or  100  to  59  l-7th,  with  such 
modifications  as  suggest  themselves  by  appearances. 

Though  many  discussions  have  taken  place  on  the  fatten- 
ing of  cattle,  the  not  less  important  branch  of  dairy  treat- 
ment has  hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected.  I there- 
fore venture  to  call  attention  to  considerations  which  have 
arisen  from  observations  in  my  own  practice,  affecting  the 
chemistry  and  physiology,  or,  in  other  words,  the  science  of 
feeding.  That  I am  seeking  aid  from  its  guidance  will  be 
apparent,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  beyond 
the  satisfaction  from  the  better  understanding  of  my  business, 
I have  latterly  derived  more  benefit  or  profit  from  examina- 
tion of  the  chemical  composition  of  materials  of  food  than 
from  the  treatment  or  feeding  experiments  of  others  which 
have  come  under  my  notice.  So  persuaded  am  I of  the 
advantage  of  this,  that  I do  not  feel  satisfied  to  continue  the 
use  of  any  material,  with  the  composition  of  which  I am  not 
acquainted,  w ithout  resorting  to  the  Society's  Laboratory  for 
an  analysis. 

To  one  leading  feature  of  my  practice  I attach  the  greatest 
importance—  the  maintenance  of  the  condition  of  my  cows , giving  a 
large  yield  of  milk . I am  enabled,  by  the  addition  of  bean- 
meal  in  proportion  to  the  greater  yield  of  milk,  to  avert  the 
loss  of  condition  in  those  giving  16  to  18  quarts  per  day; 
w hilst  on  those  giving  a less  yield  and  in  health,  I invariably 
effect  an  improvement.  Nos.  2 and  7,  in  stall  A,  may  be 
regarded  ordinary  results  from  my  treatment. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  disposition  of  a cow 
to  apply  her  food  rather  to  her  milk  than  to  her  maintenance 
and  improvement,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  the  milk  of  a 
cowr  gaining  flesh  will  not  be  deficient  either  in  casein  orbutter. 

I have  already  alluded  to  the  efficiency  of  bean-meal  in 
increasing  the  quantity  of  butter;  I learn  also,  from  obser- 
vant dairymen  who  milk  their  own  cows  and  carry  their 
butter  to  market,  that  their  baskets  are  never  so  well 
filled  as  when  their  cows  feed  on  green  clover,  wLich,  as 
dry  material,  is  nearly  as  rich  in  albumen  as  beans;  I am 
also  told,  by  those  wdio  have  used  green  rape  plant,  that 
it  produces  milk  rich  in  butter.  From  this  w7e  may  infer 
that  albuminous  matter  is  the  most  essential  element  in 
the  food  of  the  milch-cowr,  and  that  any  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  this  will  be  attended  wfith  loss  of  condition,  and  a 
consequent  diminution  in  the  quality  of  her  milk. — Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

[To  be  continued .) 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  “ SELECT 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SHEEP,  &c.,  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 

PREVENTION  BILL.5’ 

( Examination  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Simonds , continued  from  p.  40.) 

211.  Then  the  result  of  the  information  you  have  obtained 
there  is,  that  we  have  very  little  to  dread  from  the 
prospect  of  this  disease  being  brought  here? — Very  little, 
indeed. 

212.  MrK  Caird.~\  Y~ou  stated  that  at  Cracow  and  Breslau 
you  heard  of  the  disease.  Did  you  hear  of  any  number  of 
cattle  that  had  died? — The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the 
number  affected  was  considerable.  A return,  which  I have 
here,  was  given  me  by  Count  Clam  Martinitz,  the  governor 
of  the  province  at  Cracow.  It  shows  that  between  the 
1st  and  15th  of  April  there  were  attacked  576  animals, 
of  whom  23  recovered,  36 1 died,  and  169  were  killed. 

213.  Where  was  that? — In  the  district  of  Cracow.  This 
return  gives  the  names  of  the  villages,  the  date  of  the  out- 
break, the  numbers  of  the  cattle  kept  in  the  villages,  and  the 
number  of  infected  farms. 

214.  Did  you  hear  that  the  disease  had  subsequently 
disappeared  in  that  quarter  ? — The  disease  has  disappeared 
in  Cracow,  and  it  has  likewise  disappeared  in  all  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  there  is  none  of  the  disease  nearer 
to  us  than  about  150  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Cracow,  in 
Galicia. 

215.  Do  you  know  for  howT  long  a period  the  disease 
continued  to  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow  ? — The 
present  outbreak  has  been  of  shorter  duration  on  the  whole, 
and  far  less  extensive,  than  previous  outbreaks.  It  was 
suspected  that  there  were  some  cases  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Breslau  two  years  ago,  but  there  seems  to  be  a doubt 
about  it. 

216.  Then  it  has  not  continued  for  a long  period? — 
No. 

217.  Perhaps  not  more  than  a couple  of  months? — 
It  has  continued  on  the  whole  for  eight  or  nine  months. 

218.  In  one  locality? — No.  In  every  locality  in  suc- 
cession in  which  the  disease  has  shown  itself  it  has  been 
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extirpated  by  the  summary  measures  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

219-  In  a short  time? — In  a few  months. 

220.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  a return  of  the  number 
of  cattle  affected  by  the  disease  as  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  cattle  in  the  district? — Yes;  this  return  will 
show  it.  The  total  number  of  cattle  kept  in  these  several 
villages  was  14,574,  out  of  which  there  were  attacked  576, 
leaving  about  14,000  free  from  the  disease ; and  those  14,000 
were  left  free  from  the  disease  in  consequence  of  the  summary 
measures  taken  by  the  government. 

221.  Do  you  know  whether  the  cattle  attacked  by  disease 
were  of  a particular  age,  young  cattle  or  old  cattle  ? — Cattle 
of  all  ages  seemed  to  be  equally  susceptible  of  the  disease, 
and  likewise  cattle  in  all  kinds  of  condition. 

222.  There  was  no  difference  in  point  of  condition  or  of 
age? — No.  So  susceptible  are  animals  to  the  disease,  when 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  its  contagion,  that  it  is  almost 
certain  to  declare  itself  in  seven  or  eight  days  afterwards. 

223.  Do  you  think  the  disease  is  peculiar  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  character  of  the  country  or  climate  ? — The 
disease  in  Austria,  in  Prussia,  in  Poland,  and  other  con- 
tiguous countries,  is  invariably  connected  with  the  passage  of 
the  cattle  from  the  Steppes  of  Russia  into  them.  It  is  not 
dependent  on  any  local  cause. 

• 224.  How  many  hundred  miles  from  this  country  was  it 

that  you  first  met  with  an  instance  of  the  disease? — Taking 
a direct  line  across  the  country,  I presume  that  Cracow 
would  be  found  to  be  from  London  from  1 100  to  1200  miles. 
We  had  to  go  about  150  miles  beyond  Cracow  before  we 
reached  the  infected  places. 

225.  That  is,  about  1400  miles?— From  1300  to  1400 
miles. 

226.  And  on  your  subsequent  return  you  heard  of  no 
other  instance  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  nearer  to 
England  than  that  point  ? — I am  prepared  to  say,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  on  this  side  of  a line  I 
would  draw  from  Memel  on  the  Baltic,  extending  downwards 
on  the  Russian  and  Prussian  frontier  to  Poland,  and  then 
separating  Austria  proper  from  Poland,  and  thence  onwards 
to  Vienna,  and  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  that  everything  west 
of  such  line  is  free  from  disease. 

227.  And  all  the  countries  on  the  other  side  were 
strict  in  measures  of  prevention  ? — They  have  the  most 
stringent  measures  in  operation  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine. 
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228.  Then  you  think  it  very  improbable  that  it  will  come 
here  ? — I think  it  next  to  an  impossibility  for  the  disease  to 
come  here. 

229.  Chairman .]  In  those  countries  west  of  the  line  you 
have  named,  did  you  find  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  any 
other  contagious  or  infectious  disease? — Pleuro-pneumonia 
prevails  to  a very  considerable  extent  in  some  parts  of 
Holland,  and  also  in  Holstein,  and  likewise  in  Mecklenburg. 
In  Saxony  there  is  less  of  it.  There  is  not  much  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  Prussia  or  Austria;  and  I think  in  Hungary 
none  at  all. 

230.  It  is  prevalent  in  some  of  those  countries  from  which 
cattle  are  imported  into  England  ? — It  is  prevalent  in  all 
those  countries,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Spain, 
which  I cannot  speak  of;  but  it  is  prevalent,  more  or  less, 
in  all  the  other  countries  from  which  we  receive  cattle. 

231.  Mr.  Caird .]  Is  it  more  prevalent  in  those  countries 
than  here? — Yes,  it  is  just  now. 

232.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  think  it  is? — Generally 
speaking,  I think  it  is. 

233.  Mr.  Colvile.']  And  have  measures  been  taken  in  those 
countries  to  prevent  the  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia  ? — The 
precautionary  measures  are  taken  that  I have  mentioned  as 
to  rinderpest. 

234.  But  they  have  not  had  the  effect  of  checking  it? — 
They  have  had  the  effect  of  checking  it  in  some  parts  of 
Holstein ; and  its  re-introduction  is  attributed  to  some  ani- 
mals that  were  purchased  in  the  interior  of  Prussia  coming 
up  the  Elbe,  and  being  depastured  on  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  river  near  to  Hamburgh.  It  was  thought  that,  but  for 
this  circumstance,  the  adoption  of  those  stringent  measures 
had  freed  Holstein  from  disease. 

235.  Chairman .]  It  was  from  the  failure  of  carrying  out 
the  sanitary  regulations  that  the  disease  was  re-introduced  ? 
— That  was  the  statement,  as  I received  it. 

236.  Mr.  Miles.~\  Are  there  any  other  recommendations 
that  you  would  wish  to  give  to  the  Committee  other  than 
what  we  have  elicited  ? — There  is  no  other  disease  that  it  is 
necessary  to  legislate  on.  I think,  however,  that  there  are 
some  practical  defects  in  the  Bill  which  I have  referred  to ; 
but  these  would  be  more  matters  of  detail  than  of  general 
principle. 
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Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hem. 

Handbuch  der  Thierarztlich en  operationslehre,  Yon  Dr.  Eduard 
Hering,  Medicinalrath,  Professor  an  der  Konigl.  Wiirt- 
temb.  Thierarzneischule,  Mitglied  der  Konigl.  Land- 
gestiits-Commission,  &c. 

This  manual  of  veterinary  operations  by  Professor  Hering, 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  of  Wurtemberg,  is  now  com- 
plete ; the  third  and  concluding  part  having  just  been  received 
by  us.  It  is  a comprehensive  work,  admirably  illustrated 
with  numerous  woodcuts  of  the  various  instruments  used  in 
veterinary  surgery,  and  also  lithographic  plates  of  the  parts  to 
be  operated  upon.  It  gives  a full  description  of  every  operation 
the  veterinary  surgeon  can  be  called  on  to  perform,  either  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  his  patients  or  to  increase  their 
value  and  usefulness.  It  likewise  gives  full  directions  as  to 
the  preparing  of  the  different  animals  previous  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  the  fittest  time  in  the  day,  and 
the  season  of  the  year  to  undertake  great  or  dangerous  ope- 
rations; the  best  means  of  securing  the  patient;  the  acci- 
dents that  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  casting,  &c.  The  value 
of  anaesthetic  agents  is  inquired  into,  and  the  quantity  of 
each  given  necessary  for  the  production  of  insensitiveness  in 
different  animals ; the  best  manner  of  administering  them, 
the  dangers  to  be  guarded  against,  and  the  means  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  so  as  to  restore  the  animal  should  an  overdose  be 
administered. 

The  author  adds  a list  of  all  the  works  on  the  same  subject 
that  have  been  published  in  other  countries,  and  after  each 
chapter  an  account  is  given  of  similar  operations  performed 
by  members  of  the  profession  in  different  countries,  with 
their  success  or  failure. 

The  following  translation  will  perhaps  give  a better  idea  of  the 
style  and  value  of  the  work  than  a more  laboured  description  : 

“ The  extirpation  of  the  parotid  gland . — This  operation  be- 
comes necessary  when  the  closing  of  the  fistula  has  been 
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unsuccessful^  and  the  gland  itself  has  become  scirrhous,  and 
of  a cancerous  character.  The  operation  is  very  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  perform,  on  account  of  the  many  large  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  b}r  which  the  gland  is  intersected.  After 
the  patient  has  been  cast  and  properly  secured,  the  head  is  to 
be  slightly  elevated  by  a small  bundle  of  straw  being  put 
under  it;  and  the  neck  being  somewhat  extended,  an  incision 
is  made  from  the  base  of  the  ear  to  the  inferior  end  of  the 
gland,  through  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  muscles.  This 
incision  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  anterior  being 
the  smallest.  To  reach  the  posterior,  or  largest  portion  of 
it,  a cross  incision  in  this  stage,  in  the  direction  of  the  first 
vertebra,  may  be  necessary.  The  skin  is  now  to  be  detached 
close  to  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  the  flaps  reflected 
back,  and  held  in  that  position  by  proper  aids.  The  operator 
now  begins  carefully  to  dissect  away  the  gland  from  over  the 
facial  nerves,  at  the  edge  of  the  posterior  maxillary  bone,  by 
which  means  the  inferior  part  of  the  gland  is  reached,  and 
from  thence  the  posterior  part ; the  upper  portion  being  the 
last  dissected  out,  so  as  to  reach  the  centre.  Whenever  it 
can  be  detached  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  or  the  fingers, 
the  danger  will  be  lessened,  but  where  that  cannot  be  done, 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  scalpel  must  be  used ; in  which  case 
particular  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  facial  nerves, 
or  the  large  blood-vessels ; the  first  of  which  would  produce 
paralysis  of  the  lips,  difficult  mastication,  &c„  The  blood- 
vessels, if  cut,  must  be  taken  up  and  secured  forthwith,  so  as 
to  prevent  dangerous  and  troublesome  haemorrhage.  Isolated 
remaining  lobules  of  the  gland  need  not  give  any  trouble,  as 
they  will  be  detached  by  the  subsequent  suppuration  that  will 
take  place ; and  even  that  part  which  is  situated  under  the 
inner  maxillary  vein,  and  which  is  very  difficult  to  dissect  out, 
may  be  left  without  causing  the  least  inconvenience.  The 
wound  is  to  be  closed  by  the  interrupted  sutures,  and  treated 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  cure  requires  from  four  to  five 
weeks.” 

We  strongly  recommend  this  work  to  the  notice  of  our  pro- 
fessional brethren,  as  one  replete  with  valuable  instructions; 
only  regretting  that  to  the  majority  we  fear  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written  is  one  they  are  unacquainted  with. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quit}.  veri  non  audeat. 

Cicero. 

OUR  REVIEWS. 

We  certainly  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state,  when  we 
penned  the  review  on  " Urn  Sepulture/’  that  it  was  not 
altogether  in  connection  with  the  science  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine we  did  so,  but  rather  as  a social  question,  involving 
sanitary  measures,  and  grounded  on  philosophical  principles. 
It  may  be  that  we  do  not  go  to  all  its  lengths  with  the  pro- 
poser, yet  we  saw  in  it  much  that  we  conceived  to  be  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  those  who  are  in  crowded  city  pent, 
and  who  do  business  among  the  multitude.  Inter-mural  burial 
we  unhesitatingly  condemn  ; and  even  extra-mural,  it  may  be 
feared,  will  not  realise  all  that  has  been  anticipated  from  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former 
cannot  for  a moment  be  questioned,  and  a long  time  must 
elapse  before  any  great  evil  can  arise  from  it.  Some  persons 
may  think  it  enough  to  let  the  future  provide  for  itself: 
“ Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof/’  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  cavil  with  them ; still  we  thought  if  a means  were 
devised  calculated  to  benefit  mankind  by  preventing  diseases, 
it  was  our  duty  to  advocate  its  adoption,  and  herein  lay  “ the 
head  and  front  of  our  offending.”  The  different  view  enter- 
tained by  others  neither  surprises  nor  pains  us.  All  men  can 
no  more  agree  in  opinion  than  all  trees  can  grow  alike,  or  all 
bodies  become  of  the  same  colour.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that 
either  one  or  the  other  of  these  should  be  the  case.  No  two 
things  in  nature,  we  are  told,  are  exactly  alike.  But  then 
there  is  no  occasion  for  anger  or  personality  to  be  expressed. 
Every  one  surely  has  a right  to  state  his  views ; still  this 
might  be  done  without  querulousness.  We  offer  no  apology. 
Such  works  as  are  sent  to  us,  approving  of  them,  we  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  review,  even  although  they  be  not 
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purely  veterinary  in  their  character,  and  this  explanation 
must  suffice. 

We  would,  however,  now  that  we  have  been  thus  stirred 
up,  add  a word  or  two  respecting  our  criticisms  generally. 
To  all  we  may  not  have  given  satisfaction, — to  none  have  we 
been  desirous  of  giving  offence.  We  have  felt  anxious  to 
hold  the  balance  so  even  as  if  Asturia  herself  sat  on  the  centre 
of  the  beam.  But  we  remember,  when  young,  being  much 
amused  with  the  fable  of  the  “Old  Man  and  his  Ass,’*  and, 
as  we  have  grown  older,  we  think  we  have  often  seen  the 
“ moral”  thereof  exemplified, — that  it  is  impossible  to  please 
all  persons.  Yet  have  we  no  wish  that  the  result  with  us 
should  be  as  it  was  with  him : our  spirit  of  acquiescence  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  intense  for  that. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  duty  of  the  critic  is  to  detect  and 
point  out  imperfections ; it  is  not  his  to  note  beauties  or  per- 
fections. This  we  fear  is  too  often  the  case, — hence  the 
acerbity  that  frequently  marks  his  comments  ; and  this  feeling 
is  carried  by  him  into  every-day  life,  so  that  of  all  men  it 
may  be  said  the  critical  man  is  the  most  disagreeable. 

But  is  it  true  that  this  really  is  the  duty  of  the  critic? 
We  boldly  answer  the  question  in  the  negative,  believing  that 
it  is  rather  his  to  do  good,  and  to  give  pleasure  and  gratifi- 
cation, when  he  can  do  so  faithfully.  To  denounce  error, 
unquestionably  he  has  not  only  a right,  but  it  is  his  province ; 
as  wrell  as  to  point  out  false  inferences  and  principles : but 
captious  criticism  about  a w^ord  or  questionable  opinion  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  him,  or  to  take  advantage  of  an  occa- 
sional “ slip  of  the  pen,”  thus  magnifying  errors  of  no  mo- 
ment. It  wrould  be  wTell,  perhaps,  for  him  to  remember  that 
he,  too,  is  mortal,  and  liable  to  err,  while  assuredly  he  is  the 
happiest  man  who  contributes  most  to  the  happiness  of  others. 

Of  course  every  author  desires  that  the  critic  would  “ do 
his  spiriting  gently,”  manifesting  much  of  human  kindness, 
being  of  venial  faults  forgetful,  and  to  mistakes  a little  blind. 
It  is  no  proof  of  strength  or  valour  to  torture  a butterfly,  and 
the  friendly  advice  will  often  do  more  good  than  the  rebuff 
or  sarcasm. 
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We  may,  perhaps,  by  some  be  thought  to  be  affected  with 
the  cacoethes  scribendi,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
a part  of  our  business  to  write  and  make  comments  ; whether 
we  do  so  wisely  and  well,  we  must  leave  others  to  judge. 
But  we  will  not  retort.  Rather  would  we  act  in  accordance 
with  the  quaint  advice  of  Quarles, — iS  Hath  any  wronged 
thee  ? Be  bravely  revenged : slight  it,  and  the  work’s  begun ; 
forgive  it,  and  ’tis  finished.” 


THE  GABRIEL  TESTIMONIAL. 

We  sincerely  regret  the  existence  of  an  error  in  reference 
to  the  above  subject  in  our  last  number.  It  is  therein  stated 
that,  from  the  first  desire  being  expressed  that  the  pro- 
fession should  become  an  incorporated  body,  to  the  obtain- 
ment  of  the  Charter,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  Mr.  Gabriel 
had  filled  the  responsible  office  of  Secretary.  In  this  we 
were  not  quite  correct.  At  the  very  beginning,  and  while 
as  yet  the  possession  of  the  Charter  was  in  abeyance, 
Mr.  Thomas  Walton  Mayer  performed  the  duties  of  Secre- 
tary, and  that  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  But  as  soon  as  the  Charter  \vas 
granted  by  the  Crown,  on  the  situation  being  offered  to  him 
for  a continuance,  Mr.  Mayer  declined  accepting  it  on  the 
ground  that  such  an  office  should  be  held  by  one  resident 
in  London.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Gabriel  was  elected,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  he  has  continued  to  act  as  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons;  during  the 
succeeding  four  years,  we  believe,  he  received  no  acknow- 
ledgment for  his  services,  the  funds  of  the  young  institution 
not  allowing  of  it. 

As  the  possession  of  the  Charter  is  now  a matter  of 
history,  and  all  the  facts  connected  with  its  obtainment  can 
be  gathered  from  the  recorded  minutes  of  the  meetings  of 
the  provisional  Committee ; we  owe  this  explanation  in 
common  justice  to  Mr.  Mayer,  whose  energy  at  the  time  we 
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well  remember.  We  have,,  however,  the  gratification  of 
adding,  on  the  same  authority,  that  there  was  no  more 
hard-working,  zealous  member  of  the  Committee,  nor  one 
more  diligent  in  his  attendance,  than  Mr.  Gabriel;  and 
although  he  was  not  the  Secretary,  yet  he  was  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  then  Chairman,  Thomas  Turner,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  Mayer  himself. 

Need  we  say  more?  It  is  well  for  a cause  when  the  right 
men  are  found  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Such  is 
sure  to  succeed  in  the  end  in  accomplishing  its  object.  Yet 
must  they  be  given  encouragement  and  support.  There  are 
labours  and  anxieties  connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  every  office  which  only  those  who  undertake  it 
know;  and  exceedingly  gratifying  is  the  assurance,  when- 
ever expressed,  that  the  efforts  made  to  perform  those  duties 
are  appreciated.  It  serves  to  sweeten  toil,  and  gives  a new 
impetus  to  exertion.  Let  this  now  be  done  by  us  as  a 
profession,  since  a fitting  opportunity  presents  itself. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 


COURT  OF  QUEEN'S  BENCH  -SECOND  COURT. 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Erle  and  Common  Juries . 

Nottage  v.  Palmer. 

Disease — Ro  a ring. 

Mr.  Huddleston  and  Mr.  Powell  were  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff ; Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  and  Mr.  White  appeared  for  the 
defendant. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of  war- 
ranty of  a horse.  The  plaintiff  is  a farmer  residing  at  Great 
Farndon,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  In  January  last  he  was 
in  want  of  a cart-stallion,  and  went  to  look  at  one  belonging 
to  the  defendant,  who  is  a farmer  at  Dagenham,  in  the  same 
county.  Defendant  pointed  out  the  horse  at  work ; he  was 
four  years  old,  a fine  dark  chestnut,  called  young  Samp- 
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son,  got  by  Boxer.  Defendant  said  the  price  was  £120,  and 
that  the  horse  was  perfectly  sound.  Plaintiff  in  passing  his 
hand  down  the  throat  observed  some  mark,  and  asked  if  the 
horse  had  ever  had  the  “ strangles  the  defendant  said  he 
once  had  a slight  touch  while  in  the  marshes,  but  that  he 
was  a perfectly  sound  genuine  horse.  Plaintiff  said  the 
price  was  too  high ; the  parties  went  to  Romford  fair  toge- 
ther, and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  give 
£105  for  the  horse.  Plaintiff  paid  a sovereign,  but  said  he 
would  not  take  the  horse  for  a short  time.  Defendant  re- 
plied he  was  very  glad,  as  he  wished  to  have  his  likeness 
taken.  On  the  11th  of  February  plaintiff  went,  accompa- 
nied by  a man  named  Simmons,  to  fetch  the  horse ; he  paid 
the  £104  balance,  and  asked  for  a receipt  and  warranty. 
Defendant  said  there  was  no  necessity  as  he  had  a witness. 
He  would  warrant  the  horse  perfectly  sound  and  genuine. 
Plaintiff  took  the  horse  home  and  kept  him  until  the  cover- 
ing season ; when  that  time  came  round  and  the  horse  was 
used  it  was  found  he  blew  his  nostrils  and  exhibited  every 
mark  of  unsoundness.  He  was  sent  to  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege and  pronounced  to  be  a confirmed  roarer.  It  was  also 
stated  that  his  sire,  Boxer,  was  a roarer,  and  the  disease  was 
hereditary.  Plaintiff  complained  to  defendant  that  the 
horse  was  unsound.  Defendant  said  it  was  no  matter,  he 
would  get  him  plenty  of  customers.  Plaintiff  could  not  get 
any  settlement,  so  he  was  obliged  to  bring  an  action.  The 
present  value  of  the  horse  was  stated  to  be  £50.  The 
plaintiff  stated  he  had  made  £50  to  £60  by  the  horse  while 
he  had  him.  He  denied  most  positively  that  the  defend- 
ant had  ever  said  he  should  take  the  horse  with  all  his 
faults.  The  plaintifFs  account  was  confirmed  by  Simmons. 

Mr.  Harris , veterinary  surgeon,  stated  that  the  horse  was 
unsound  from  a disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  called 
roaring;  the  disease  was  in  its  chronic  stage,  and  must  have 
existed  for  nine  or  twelve  months. 

Cross-examined. — The  disease  might  arise  from  various 
causes.  Ill  treatment  would  produce  it.  Carriage  horses 
were  more  subject  to  it  than  saddle  horses  from  the  tight 
reining. 

Professor  Varnell , of  the  Veterinary  College,  had  examined 
the  horse  on  the  17th  of  November,  and  found  him  un- 
sound. In  his  opinion  the  disease  was  of  long  standing — 
some  months. 

The  defence  was  that  the  defendant  had  never  warranted 
the  horse,  and  when  the  sale  took  place  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  horse  was  perfectly  sound.  The  defend- 
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ant  stated  that  at  each  interview  with  the  plaintiff  he  told 
him  he  should  buy  the  horse  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
and  take  him  with  all  his  faults ; that  when  the  money  was 
paid  he  positively  refused  to  give  a warranty,  but  said  he 
never  knew  him  to  be  unsound.  He  had  worked  the  horse 
for  some  time  before,  and  never  saw  any  trace  of  roaring  or 
any  other  unsoundness.  The  defendant’s  two  brothers  and 
his  wrife  confirmed  his  version. 

Mr.  Sparks , a veterinary  surgeon  at  Romford,  said  he  had 
seen  the  horse  frequently  before  the  sale,  but  never  saw  any 
trace  of  roaring. 

Professor  Spooner , principal  professor  of  the  Veterinary 
College,  stated  that  the  horse  was  now  a confirmed  roarer, 
but  he  could  not  say  that  he  was  so  in  February.  The 
disease  was  hereditary. 

Mr.  Justice  Erie  having  summed  up, 

The  jury  retired,  and,  after  being  absent  for  some  time, 
returned  and  found  that  the  defendant  did  warrant,  and  that 
the  horse  was  unsound. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff — damages  £2 5. 


Pitman  v.  Copus 

Mr.  Edwin  James  and  Mr.  Hawkins  were  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff ; Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine  and  Mr.  J.  Browne  appeared 
for  the  defendant. 

The  declaration  stated,  that  the  defendant,  being  a livery- 
stable  keeper,  the  plaintiff  had  delivered  to  him  a horse 
to  be  kept  in  a certain  stall,  but  the  defendant  had  placed 
the  horse  in  another  stall  which  had  been  occupied  by  a 
horse  infected  with  glanders,  by  reason  of  which  the 
plaintiff’s  horse  caught  the  disease,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  destroy  it. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  is  an  insurance  broker  at 
Lloyd’s.  In  June  last  he  purchased  the  horse  for  £40,  and 
told  the  defendant,  who  is  a livery-stable  keeper  in  the 
Hornsey  Road,  that  he  would  place  it  with  him,  as  he  under- 
stood he  had  built  a new  stable.  On  the  18th  of  June 
plaintiff  rode  into  defendant’s  yard  and  was  shown  a stable 
with  three  loose  boxes : the  further  one  was  occupied  by  a 
horse  belonging  to  a Mr.  Goddard,  and  defendant  said  he 
would  place  plaintiff’s  horse  in  the  centre  box.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  terms  should  be  £l  Is.  a week.  The  plaintiff  knewr 
that  Mr.  Goddard’s  horse  had  been  unwell,  and  asked  de- 
fendant how  it  was  getting  on ; defendant  replied  that  it  had 
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just  come  back  from  the  Veterinary  College  quite  recovered, 
except  a slight  cough  or  cold.  The  next  morning  when  the 
plaintiff  went  into  the  stable  he  found  his  horse  in  the  box 
previously  occupied  by  Goddard’s,  and  on  asking  the  reason 
the  ostler  told  him  that  defendant  had  desired  whichever 
horse  came  in  first  to  be  placed  in  the  further  box.  Very 
early  in  July  Goddard’s  horse  showed  decided  symptoms  of 
glanders,  and  it  was  destroyed  about  the  1 3th.  Similar 
symptoms  made  their  appearance  in  the  plaintiff’s  horse,  and 
it  was  shot  on  the  25th,  a veterinary  surgeon  having  certified 
that  it  had  both  glanders  and  farcy.  The  defendant  lost 
several  of  his  own  horses  from  the  disease.  Mr.  Goddard  had 
purchased  his  horse  in  February.  Some  time  after  he 
took  it  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  to  be  examined, 
when  a sore  was  found  to  exist  on  the  outer  angle  of  the 
mouth.  This  being  thought  to  arise  from  the  bit,  and  the 
animal  being  low  in  condition,  a course  of  tonics  was  recom- 
mended, with  a fair  allowance  of  nutritious  diet.  He  was  not 
left  at  the  College  for  treatment  at  this  time ; but  about  the 
middle  of  March  a discharge  was  observed  to  take  place  from 
the  near  nostril,  accompanied  with  swellings  that  extended 
from  the  original  sore  backwards.  He  was  now  left  at  the 
College,  and  Mr.  Goddard  was  informed  that  the  disease  was 
farcy,  and  there  was  a probability  of  its  degenerating  into 
glanders.  The  horse  was  under  treatment  for  about  seven 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  so  far  recovered,  that 
Mr.  Goddard  was  advised  to  give  the  horse  a trial,  as  all 
symptoms  of  the  disease  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  the 
horse  was  very  much  improved  in  condition.  He  was  in- 
formed, however,  that  the  case  was  still  a suspicious  one,  and 
that  he  ought  to  use  every  precaution  in  not  placing  it  with 
other  horses ; and  if  he  observed  any  return  of  the  symptoms, 
to  let  it  be  seen  again.  Some  time  after  this  the  horse  was 
again  brought  to  the  college  for  an  opinion,  when  he  was 
pronounced  to  be  decidedly  affected  with  glanders,  and  the 
owner  advised  at  once  to  have  him  destroyed. 

The  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Goddard  were  examined  to  prove 
these  facts.  At  the  close  of  their  evidence  some  consulta- 
tion took  place  between  the  parties,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
withdraw  a juror. — Juror  withdrawn. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  on  the  29th  December 
last,  Mr.  H.  W.  Sparrow,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Ware,  Herts. 

Mr.  Sparrow  obtained  his  diploma  July  2d,  1839. 
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REMARKABLE  POWER  OYER  THE  HORSE. 

During  the  last  month  Mr.  John  S.  Raney,  from  the 
United  States,  America,  had  the  honour  of  exhibiting  before 
her  Majesty,  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  royal  family  and 
suite,  in  the  riding-house,  his  miraculous  power  over  the 
horse,  on  various  subjects  selected  for  the  occasion.  He 
commenced  with  a wild  colt,  eighteen  months  old,  belonging 
to  the  Prince  Consort,  which  was  brought  from  Straw-farm, 
and  which  had  never  been  handled  except  by  halter,  and  se- 
lected by  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hond  for  the  occasion. 
After  being  alone  with  the  animal  about  an  hour  and  a half, 
the  royal  party  entered,  and  found  Mr.  Raney  sitting  on  its 
back  without  holding  the  rein,  the  horse  standing  perfectly 
quiet.  Mr.  Raney  then  made  a few  remarks  in  regard  to  his 
great  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  noble  animal.  A 
drum  was  afterwards  handed  to  Mr.  Raney,  which  he  beat 
with  fury  whilst  sitting  on  the  horse’s  back,  without  the  colt 
exhibiting  any  signs  of  fear.  The  royal  party  afterwards  with- 
drew for  a few  minutes,  and  on  their  return  found  the  animal 
lying  down,  and  Mr.  Raney  knocking  its  hind  legs  together, 
one  of  which  he  put  against  his  face.  Afterwards  a restive 
horse,  from  Mr.  Anderson’s  stables  in  London,  which  Mr. 
Raney  had  before  handled,  was  then  brought  in ; this  horse 
was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  riding  house  alone.  Mr.  Raney 
went  to  the  other  end,  and  at  his  command  the  horse  walked 
quietly  up  to  him.  He  then  made  the  horse  lie  down  in  the 
presence  of  the  queen,  w7hen  Mr.  Raney  crawled  between  his 
hind  legs,  and  over  him  in  various  ways.  Mr.  Raney  then 
rolled  the  horse  on  its  back ; the  horse  afterwards  was  placed 
in  various  positions,  in  which  it  stood  without  holding  and 
without  a bridle.  A third  horse,  selected  by  Mr.  Meyers, 
the  riding  master,  as  a very  nervous  animal,  was  then  brought 
in,  and  in  a few  minutes  afterwards  it  was  made  by  Mr. 
Raney  to  do  all  which  had  been  done  by  the  other  horses. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  exhibition  of  Mr.  Raney’s  wonderful 
power  over  the  horse,  the  Prince  Consort  expressed  to  Mr. 
Raney  his  gratification  and  thanks.  The  secret  has  been  in- 
trusted to  Major-General  Sir  Richard  Airey  in  confidence, 
who  has  pronounced  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  treatment 
but  what  any  horseman  would  approve  of.  The  secret  will 
be  made  known  when  a sufficient  number  of  subscribers  have 
been  obtained.—  Globe, 
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ON  THE  PERMANGANATE  OP  POTASSA. 

The  attention  of  the  medical  profession  has  lately  been 
drawn  to  the  use  of  the  above  agent,  in  the  pages  the  Lancet , 
by  Dr.  G.  F.  Girdwood. 

We  have  not  heard  of  its  being  employed  by  veterinary 
surgeons,  nevertheless  it  seems  to  possess  properties  that 
recommend  it  to  their  notice. 

Referring  to  this  compound,  Brande  says  : “ When  per- 
oxide of  manganese  is  heated  to  redness  with  nitrate  of  potassa, 
a compound  is  obtained,  which,  when  put  into  water,  fur- 
nishes a solution  exhibiting  tints  of  green,  purple,  and  red ; 
and  which  was  therefore  called  chameleon  mineral,  A similar 
compound  is  more  perfectly  obtained  by  fusing  the  peroxide 
with  caustic  potassa  at  a red  heat,  which  becomes  a green 
substance  when  the  alkali  is  in  excess.  With  water  it  affords 
a deep  green  solution  of  manganate  of  potassa,  which  is  per- 
manent with  excess  of  alkali,  but  otherwise  becomes  blue, 
purple,  and  ultimately  red,  on  exposure  to  air,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  permanganate  of  potassa  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  ; at  the  same  time  it  deposits  a brown 
powder,  which  is  hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  free 
alkali  is  separated.” 

Fownes  states,  that  “ hypermanganate  of  potash  is  easily 
prepared  on  a large  scale  as  follows : Equal  parts  of  very 
finely  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese  and  chlorate  of 
potash  are  mixed  with  rather  more  than  one  part  of  hydrate 
of  potash  dissolved  in  a little  water,  and  the  whole  exposed, 
after  evaporation  to  dryness,  to  a temperature  just  short  of 
ignition.  The  mass  is  treated  with  hot  water,  the  insoluble 
oxide  separated  by  decantation,  and  the  deep  purple  liquid 
concentrated  by  heat  until  crystals  form  upon  its  surface  ; it 
is  then  left  to  cool.  The  crystals  have  a dark  purple  colour, 
and  are  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water.” 
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The  manganates  of  potassa  and  soda  both  pass  into  per- 
manganates spontaneously  when  in  aqueous  solution.  The 
salts  of  permanganic  acid  are  of  a fine  red  or  purple  hue, 
more  permanent  than  the  hydrated  acid ; they  deflagrate 
with  combustibles,  all  are  soluble  in  water,  and  some  are 
deliquescent.  In  solution  they  are  decomposed  by  ammonia, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  and  phosphorous  acids, 
and  by  contact  of  organic  matter.  In  all  probability,  their 
efficacy  as  therapeutic  agents  is  owing  to  this  circumstance. 

Dr.  Gird  wood  considers  permanganate  of  potassa  to  be  a 
deodorant , an  escharotie , and  stimulant;  possessing  all  these 
three  qualities  when  topically  applied.  It  may  be  used 
either  in  powder,  being  sprinkled  over  the  sore,  as  a lotion, 
or  injection.  He  has  found  it  most  efficacious  in  cases  of 
cancer,  in  sloughing  and  old  chronic  ulcers,  and  in  caries  ; 
all  of  which  demand  the  employment  of  an  escharotie  and 
disinfectant  combined,  and  likewise  in  warty  excrescences. 

He  adds,  “ I have  generally  used  the  remedy  as  a lotion,  in 
the  proportion  of  twenty  grains  to  a pint  of  water;  but 
although  I have  not  found  it  necessary,  for  the  purposes  I 
have  generally  required,  to  use  it  in  a stronger  form,  I would 
recommend,  when  it  is  wished  to  destroy  masses  of  cancer- 
ous growth,  its  use  in  the  solid  form,  either  as  a powder,  as 
I have  done,  or  in  a mass,  as  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  other 
caustics.  The  lotion  supersedes  all  the  charcoal,  yeast,  and 
carrot  poultices.  Let  this  simple  solution — make  it  as  weak 
as  may  be  thought  requisite  to  effect  the  object — -two  to 
twenty  grains,  or  more  if  liked— be  used  on  a piece  of  lint, 
instead  of  any  of  these  applications.  The  permanganate  of 
potash  is  more  useful  than  any  of  the  other  compounds  of 
manganese  and  potash  as  a caustic  or  deodorant.  The  per- 
manganic acid  contains  more  oxygen  than  the  manganic. 
The  permanganic  acid  has  the  composition  Mn207,  whilst 
. the  manganic  acid  has  a composition  MnOs. 

As  the  escharotie  action  of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  their 
deodorant  quality  (a  quality  which  has  been  long  known  to 
chetnists),  depends  on  the  ease  with  which  they  part  with  the 
ox)^en  with  which  they  abound,  clearly  that  preparation 
wfiLh  yields  the  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  must  be  preferable  : 
this as-  the  permanganic  acid  as  permanganate  of  potash. 

I have  found  it  a most  desirable  deodorant.  A teaspoonful 
of  the  substance  powdered,  added  to  a tablespoonful  or  two 
of  water,  just  enough  to  moisten  it  well,  and  sufficient  to 
cover  the  surface  of  a flat  dish — a dinner  plate,  for  example, 
being  used  for  the  purpose — giving  a broad  surface  for  ab- 
sorption, and  this  plate  placed  under  the  bed,  or  anywhere 
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most  convenient  in  the  sick-chamber,  all  odour  disappears ; 
and  it  has  an  advantage  above  those  in  general  use  in  the 
sick-chamber,  that  it  has  no  odour  of  its  own.  Vinegar  and 
chlorine  and  nitrous,  acid  gas,  are  often  of  themselves  a 
nuisance;  whilst  destroying  one  odour  they  create  another : 
but  the  permanganic  acid  has  none.  It  only  destroys  ; it 
does  not  create.  I have  employed  the  solution  successfully 
in  my  stables,  and  in  other  places  engendering  odours.  It 
does  not  require  frequent  change.  Has  it  lost  its  original 
beautiful  purple  colour?  Has  it  become  black  and  slimy ? 
If  so  renew  it,  but  not  till  then/’ 


Communications  and  Cases. 


POISONING  OF  TWO  STEERS  WITH  YEW. 

By  J.  Chapman,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Gainsbro. 

I attended  at  Summer  Hill,  by  the  desire  of  J.  Taylor,, 
Esq.,  to  examine  two  steers,  found  to  be  amiss  by  the  servant,, 
about  half-past  2 p.m.,  on  Sunday,  Dec.  20th,  1857.  The 
steers  had  been  noticed  by  the  man  two  hours  before,  and 
they  then  appeared  to  be  all  right,  he  having  driven  them  out 
of  the  garden  a little  before  12  a.m.  On  my  arrival,  I found 
one  of  the  steers  dead.  The  symptoms,  as  described  by 
the  man,  were  violent  shivering,  falling  forwards,  with  the 
head  slightly  turned  to  the  near  side,  and  burying  the  nose 
its  full  length  in  the  ground.  The  second  steer  was  seen 
immediately  afterwards  by  the  owner  shivering  violently,  and 
after  staggering  it  fell.  A quantity  of  gin  (four  gills) 
was  obtained  and  administered  to  the  animal  without  its  . 
offering  the  slightest  resistance.  It  wras  afterwards  covered 
up  well  with  rugs,  straw,  & c. 

This  steer  I found  rallied  considerably.  The  symptoms 
still  present  were  violent  shivering,  extremities  deathly  cold, 
the  pulsation  imperceptible  at  the  jaw,  nose  dry.  I gave,  a 
powerful  purgative ; ordered  him  to  be  well  covered  up  and 
kept  as  warm  as  possible.  I saw  him  again  three  hours  after- 
wards, (it  had  within  an  hour  of  my  leaving  it  walked  j to  a 
stable  some  eighty  yards  off.)  The  shivering  having  now 
ceased,  the  extremities  being  warm,,  and  the  animal  appearing 
to  be  doing  well,  I ordered  him  gruel  diet,  and  to  be  kept  quiet. 

Dec.  21st. — The  medicine  has  operated.  The  faeces  re-. 
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sembled  black  paint.  I ordered  gruel  and  mashes  to  be  con- 
tinued. This  animal  perfectly  recovered. 

Feeling  convinced  that  the  attack  arose  from  some  poison, 
I examined  the  garden  from  which  the  steers  had  been  turned 
out,  and  found  there  a yew  fence,  the  twigs  of  which  had 
been  abundantly  cropped.  I was  therefore  certain  whence 
the  mischief  had  arisen,  and  proceeded  to  make  a post- 
mortem examination  of  the  dead  steer. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
rumen  was  seen  slightly  inflamed  in  patches.  The  small 
intestines,  externally,  were  in  the  same  state.  The  second, 
third,  and  fourth  stomachs  were  healthy.  The  liver  and  other 
vital  organs  were  normal,  except  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
which  were  highly  congested. 

The  contents  of  the  rumen  consisted  of  a large  quantity 
of  grass  and  yew  twigs  mingled  together. 

[In  connection  with  the  above  case,  we  may  be  permkted 
to  state  that  we  have  very  lately  received  the  first  and  second 
stomachs  and  their  contents,  of  a bullock,  sent  by  Mr.  E. 
Bailey,  M.RC.V.S.,  Leicester.  One  of  two,  he  states,  that 
had  dropped  down  dead  without  indicating  any  previous 
suffering. 

Mr.  Bailey,  knowing  there  were  plantations  near  the  fields 
in  which  the  animals  had  been  grazing,  and  in  which  yew 
trees  were  growing,  very  properly  instituted  inquiries  as  to 
the  possibility  of  their  getting  at  these  trees  and  browsing 
on  them.  He  was  replied  to  in  the  negative,  but  afterwards 
it  was  ascertained  that  a probability  existed  that  they  might 
have  done  so;  but  of  it  there  was  no  certainty:  also,  that 
other  animals  had  been  feeding  with  these  and  were  not 
affected. 

We  were,  nevertheless,  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  yew 
had  been  the  poisoning  agent.  The  sudden  falling  of  the 
animal,  and  expiring  almost  without  a struggle,  being  the 
effects  we  have  known  to  result  from  large  quantities  of  this 
vegetable  having  been  given  to  the  ox-tribe ; and  on  washing 
a portion  of  the  contents  of  the  rumen,  we  were  confirmed 
in  our  suspicions  by  finding  some  sprigs  of  the  yew:  the 
fact  was  thus  established. 

The  post-mortem  appearances,  in  the  stomachs  sent,  were 
somewhat  peculiar.  On  the  outer  surface  of  the  rumen  and 
reticulum  no  change  in  colour  could  be  perceived,  but  on  the 
inner  surface  of  both  these  stomachs — in  patches  in  parti- 
cular—the  dense  epithelium  which  covers  the  mucous  coat 
was  easily  detached,  when  the  parts  beneath  were  found  of 
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a bright  red  hue,  from  vascular  turgescence.  On  the  larger 
septa  of  the  reticulated  or  cell-like  structure  of  the  second 
stomach  this  increased  vascularity  was  most  apparent,  but 
it  was  somewhat  singular  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cells,  or  the  smaller  septa  existing  there.  The 
general  surface  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  rumen,  as  well  as 
the  papillae,  however,  participated  in  the  change  of  colour 
met  with  in  that  viscus.] 


ON  SOUNDNESS  AND  UNSOUNDNESS. 

By  J.  B.  Henderson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

A Gordian  knot  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  pro- 
fession, with  the  intention,  of  course,  of  getting  its  intricacies 
unravelled.  I mean  the  question  relative  to  “Soundness” 
of  horses.  And  certainly  the  best  way  to  come  to  a conclu- 
sion on  any  disputed  subject  is  that  of  comparing  as  many 
opinions  together  as  can  possibly  be  collected. 

The  desire  of  improving  the  status  of  a profession  is  a very 
praiseworthy  object ; for  it  not  only  benefits  that  profession, 
but  also  the  community  at  large,  who  are  in  a measure 
dependent  on  it;  and  if  by  drawing  up  a “Form”  as  pro- 
posed, a light  is  thrown  upon  this  seemingly  dark  subject, 
we  ought  to  feel  greatly  indebted  to  those  who  have  so 
kindly  given  their  thought  and  labour  to  its  attainment, 
and  all  interested  should  render  every  assistance  towards  its 
accomplishment. 

But  supposing  an  association  is  formed,  and  the  opinions 
of  every  veterinary  surgeon  (of  a certain  amount  of  expe- 
rience) are  received  upon  this  important  topic,  and  rules  are 
deduced  from  these  several  opinions,  will  it  not  have  the 
effect  of  setting  aside  the  value  of  the  opinions  of  many 
veterinary  surgeons  who  have,  as  it  were,  attained  to  a 
degree  of  eminence  in  courts  of  justice? 

The  chief  object  proposed  to  be  brought  about  is  an 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  subjects  relative  to  “ Soundness  and 
Unsoundness,”  which  shall  serve  as  a reference  when  actions 
at  law  are  pending  on  disputed  cases.  Nowr  it  appears  to 
me,  and  I have  no  doubt  many  will  think  as  I do,  that  the 
opinion  of  one  clever  veterinary  surgeon,  w7ho  has  seen  the 
subject  of  dispute,  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  the  law 
which  may  be  contained  in  the  code  relative  to  this  par- 
ticular case  drawn  up  by  all  the  veterinary  surgeons  in  the 
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United  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  that  the  two  opinions 
may  be  in  direct  opposition. 

I would  ask  the  question.  Will  Nature  allow  us  to  lay 
down  laws  for  her  on  this  particular  point  as  we  would  for  a 
piece  of  machinery?  It  is  true  that  we  receive  and  adopt 
certain  rules  with  regard  to  the  age  of  animals,  based  upon 
changes  undergone  by  the  teeth,  but  every  man  of  expe- 
rience knows  that  these  appearances  are  often  fallacious,  and 
he  has  to  rely  upon  other  indications  in  order  to  come  to 
a correct  decision..  If  disputed  cases  of  “age”  were  decided 
by  books  instead  of  by  professional  experience,  the  decisions 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  right,  although 
we  possess  in  our  libraries  two  very  complete  works  on  the 
age  of  animals,  namely,  Mayhew  on  the  4 Horse’s  Mouth/ 
and  Professor  Simonds’  w7ork  on  the  ‘Age  of  the  Ox,  Sheep, 
and  Pig.’ 

Defects,  which  are  now  generally  recognised  as  “Un- 
soundness”  are  nicely  described  on  paper,  and  the  profession 
at  large  is  told  that  such  and  such  stages  of  disease  are 
henceforth  to  be  considered  as  “ Soundness.”  Who  is  to 
decide  whether  the  appearances  on  a living  subject  exceed, 
or  come  within,  the  law  laid  down  ? Let  us  take,  for 
instance,  the  “incipient  corn”  described  by  Mr.  Hawthorn. 
If  it  is  not  to  be  considered  an  unsoundness— Who  is  able 
to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation?  It  would  remain  still  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  twenty  veterinary  surgeons  would 
take  one  view7,  and  twrenty  more  would  be  as  likely  to  take 
the  other,  whereas  now  it  is  generally  understood  that  a corn 
is  an  unsoundness ; and  it  w ould  be  wrong  to  blame  any  of 
the  men  above  mentioned  for  their  conflicting  evidence,  for 
most  probably  it  would  be  their  conscientious  opinion. 

In  this  I am  borne  out  by  my  late  and  much  lamented 
friend,  Mr.  Percivall,  who  in  the  December  number  for 
1849,  says:  “In  mathematical  science,  certain  data  cor- 
rectly worked  out  lead  to  certain  results.  But  in  medicine 
the  very  data  we  have  to  work  upon  are  apt  to  prove 
fallacious.  The  existence  of  disease  cannot  be  determined 
by  weight  or  measure ; signs  and  symptoms  alone  must 
determine  its  seat  and  character;  and  it  will  depend  upon 
the  discernment,  and  ability,  and  experience  of  the  doctor 
to  wdiat  extent,  from  such  telegraphic  indications,  its  nature 
and  tendency  is  developed.” 

I do  not  advance  this  view  of  the  case  with  any  idea  of 
throwing  “ cold  water”  upon  a laudable  endeavour  to 
improve  the  profession,  for  such  no  doubt  is  the  object 
desired  to  be  attained,  but  merely  as  a warning  to  prevent 
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our  making  a rope  with  which  to  hang  ourselves*  Such,  I 
think,  will  most  assuredly  be  done  if  this  project  is  carried 
out.  For  men  who  have  been  instrumental  in  framing  the 
laws,  will,  soon  after  their  existence,  be  condemned  by 
judge,  council,  and  jurymen,  for  giving  opinions  in  court 
directly  opposed  to  what  they  have  previously  subscribed 
their  names ; when  all  the  while,  any  one  who  understands 
the  case,  will  say  the  veterinary,  surgeon  is  right  in  both 
instances. 


MALIGNANT  INFLUENZA  OR  SORE-THROAT 
FEVER  IN  CATTLE. 

By  W.  A.  Cox,  Jun.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Ashbourne. 

A disease  has  presented  itself  among  the  horned  cattle 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  every  autumn  and  early  winter 
months  for  several  years  past,  which  has  generally  proved 
fatal. 

On  the  3d  of  the  present  month  we  were  requested  to 
attend  a sturk,  the  property  of  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Swinscoe, 
near  this  place. 

On  my  arrival,  the  symptoms  presented  were — loss  of  ap- 
petite, with  suspension  of  rumination,  coryza,  or  defluxion 
from  the  eyes,  which  were  much  swollen ; discharge  from 
mouth  and  nostrils,  the  nasal  openings  being  nearly  closed 
up  from  the  accumulation  of  a glutinous,  fetid  secretion  ; 
respiration  a little  increased,  and  accompanied  with  a kind  of 
“snore.”  On  examining  the  mouth,  I found  the  buccal 
membrane  above  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  to  be  in  a highly 
diseased  state,  being  studded  over  wflth  malignant  sores. 
The  Schneiderian  membrane  was  also  in  the  same  state. 
The  cuticle  had  sloughed  from  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  left 
a raw  surface.  The  voiding  of  the  faeces  and  urine  caused 
considerable  pain  to  be  evinced  by  the  animal.  I looked  at 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  vagina,  and  also  the  rec- 
tum, and  found  it  to  be  in  a state  similar  to  that  described 
as  existing  in  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  pulse  was  quick 
and  weak,  ranging  between  80  and  90  in  the  minute.  The 
skin  chilly;  the  coat  staring ; with  trembling  or  rigors.  As 
the  animal  had  been  bled  before  my  arrival,  I proceeded  to 
administer  a diffusible  stimulant  combined  with  a purgative. 
At  the  same  time  the  prognosis  was  decidedly  unfavorable, 
which  proved  to  be  correct.  The  animal  had  been  ill  for 
two  days  previous  to  our  being  sent  for. 

I did  not  attend  to  make  a post-mortem  examination,  but 
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as  I iiacl  opened  one  some  time  before,  presenting  symptoms 
precisely  the  same  as  those  described,  with  the  exception 
that  the  animal  lived  three  days  longer  than  this,  which  only 
lived  four  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  as 
I then  made  notes  of  the  post-mortem  examination,  I am 
able  to  give  them ; the  following  being  the  principal.  The 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth  and  extending  through- 
out the  fauces  and  oesophagus  into  the  stomachs  and  intes- 
tines, and  terminating  at  the  anus,  was  in  a sloughing  state, 
in  patches,  and  nearly  black.  The  membrane  lining  the 
nasal  cavity,  the  glottal  opening,  the  larynx,  and  the  trachea, 
was  of  the  same  colour;  and  around  the  larynx  there  was  a 
quantity  of  effused  lymph.  The  lungs  were  a little  con- 
gested, and  the  blood  somewhat  darker  in  colour  than 
natural.  The  muscles  were  in  a diseased  condition.  In 
fact,  the  animal  might  be  said  to  be  one  mass  of  putrefac- 
tion. 

Remarks. — It  is  my  opinion  that  this  disease  is  inflamma- 
tory in  its  first  stage,  consequently  active  treatment  on  the 
first  attack  is  sometimes  successful,  such  as  bleeding,  pur- 
ging, and  blistering ; but  in  the  second  stage,  when  the  dis- 
ease assumes  a putrid  typhoid  type,  diffusible  stimulants 
should  be  freely  administered,  such  as  the  ethers  and 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  some  of  the  bland 
oils,  as  those  of  linseed,  or  the  olive.  I have  never  seen  much 
good  derived  from  steaming  the  head  and  nose,  or  fomenting 
the  throat ; but  gargling  the  mouth,  fauces,  &c.,  with  a 
dilute  acid,  appears  to  me  to  be  productive  of  benefit. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  this  disease  is  neither  infectious  nor 
contagious. 


PARAPLEGIA  OR  NERVOUS  APOPLEXY  IN 
HORSES. 

By  G.  Armatage,  M.E.V.C.,  Bicester. 

Since  my  residence  in  the  above  locality,  I have  found 
the  general  characters  of  it  to  prove  productive,  by  its  low, 
damp  situation  and  being  subject  to  inundations,  in  fur- 
nishing many  low,  febrile  diseases.  Amongst  these  rank 
foremost  “ Influenza,”  and  its  complication,  “ Paraplegia,” 
several  cases  of  which  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Small,  in  your 
September  number.  Having  been  not  only  fortunate  in 
meeting  with  similar  cases,  but  also  successful  in  their  treat- 
1 ment,  1 am  induced  to  trouble  you,  hoping  a brief  account 
of  them  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place  in  your  journal. 
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Most  of  the  animals  affected  had  been  out  at  grass  pre- 
vious to  and  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  were  either  found 
suffering  much  from  loss  of  power  in  the  use  of  the  hind 
extremities,  or  were  completely  paralysed. 

Those  which'  were  able  to  walk  were  immediately  taken 
up  and  well  housed.  Those  who  were  incapable  of  doing  so 
were  dragged  on  gates,  or  anything  which  could  be  got,  to  a 
suitable  shed. 

The  pulse  I have  always  found  weak,  and  in  some  cases 
extremely  so ; varying  in  frequency  from  26  beats  in  the 
minute  up  to  90,  or  even  more. 

The  appetite  has  never  been  absent,  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  ravenous.  Little  or  no  fever  is  present,  unless  the 
pulse  be  up,  and  even  then  1 have  been  greatty  surprised  at 
the  slight  nature  of  it.  Coupled  with  the  quick  fever-pulse 
we  have  coldness  of  the  extremities,  with  occasional  shiver- 
ing fits,  owing  to  the  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The  visible 
mucous  membranes  are  deepened  in  colour,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  lungs;  that  of  the  nostrils  being  in  bad  cases  of 
a dirty  pink  hue,  with  as  dirty  a flow  of  mucous  and  watery 
secretion  sticking  about  the  lips  and  nose,  and  interfering 
materially  with  the  comfort  of  the  animal.  The  bowels  are 
generally  costive,  but  do  not  withstand  purgatives. 

Simultaneous  with  the  general  vivacity  and  interest  still 
displayed  to  surrounding  objects,  exists  a great  degree  of 
excitement.  A sharp  word,  the  sight  of  a stick,  or  approach 
of  strangers,  a rustling  of  the  straw,  the  presence  of  a dog, 
and  almost  any  insignificant  thing,  being  sufficient  to  cause 
the  greatest  fright  or  alarm. 

If  the  animal  be  found  staggering  much,  the  pulse  ranging 
about  60,  with  great  difficulty  in  passing  urine — straddling 
and  stretching  to  do  so,  and  to  no  purpose — we  generally 
find  that  in  a few  hours  he  will  be  prostrate. 

Sensation  is  mostly  retained  beyond  the  loins  and  over 
the  haunches,  down  to  the  legs  and  feet.  The  tail  can  also 
be  partially  moved,  although  some  cases  show  the  total  ab- 
sence of  both  motion  and  sensation. 

Some  animals  lie  for  three,  four,  or  more  days,  yet  with 
good  nursing  I have  not  had  any  reason  to  regret  the 
trouble  bestowed ; for  in  almost  all  cases  under  treatment 
the  animals  have  ultimately  become  good  and  valuable  ones. 

Scalded  oats,  malt  mashes,  carrots,  Swede  turnips  or 
parsnips,  good  hay,  and  hay  tea,  formed  the  diet;  as  much 
of  each  being  as  frequently  supplied  as  the  animal  would 
take,  but  allowing  none  to  remain  in  sight. 

Good  warm  clothing,  bandages,  ear-caps,  hoods,  &c.,  with 
XXXI.  18 
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every  other  means,  being  employed  for  the  comfort  and 
warmth  of  the  animal. 

The  medical  treatment  was  directed  to  the  restoring  of 
the  nervous  and  digestive  functions,  which  constituted  the 
grand  secret  of  the  cure.  Mineral  or  vegetable  tonics,  the 
alkalies  and  belladonna,  being  persevered  steadily  in  the  use 
of,  in  moderate  and  repeated  doses.  These  efforts  were  re- 
warded by  a visible  return  of  strength,  indicated  by  a greater 
ability  to  sit  erect ; or  when  the  animal  has  been  temporarily 
left,  it  was  not  unlikely  he  would  be  found  on  his  legs,  either 
shaking  himself  or  turning  over  the  contents  of  the  manger. 

The  worst  case  I had  was  a two-year-old  cart-colt,  which 
lay  down  for  six  days,  being,  during  this  time,  frequently 
turned  and  packed  up  with  straw. 

As  to  bleeding,  I have  not  seen  a case  where  I felt  justi- 
fied in  even  entertaining  a thought  of  it,  for  the  paralysis 
depends  entirely  upon  a want  of  nervous  energy,  induced  by 
an  abnormal  state  of  the  blood,  which  is  greatly  deficient 
both  in  water  and  salts  ; a fact  proved  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  a change  is  effected  in  these  cases  by  the  use  of  the 
ammonia  and  potash  salts,  the  latter  being  given  in  small 
doses  frequently  repeated. 

Upon  a recent  visit  to  an  aged  cart-mare,  which  had  fallen 
during  the  night,  after  she  was  taken  from  grass,  I found  an 
inversion  of  the  vagina,  accompanied  with  profuse  staling. 
Partial  motion  of  the  hind  extremities  existed,  but  no  sen- 
sation, for  a penknife  might  be  pushed  into  any  part  with 
impunity.  After  close  cross-examination,  I elicited  from  one 
of  the  men  that  the  mare  being  rather  dull,  it  was  decided  to 
make  a trial  of  saltpetre;  four  ounces  of  which  salt  were 
accordingly  given  her,  in  a pail  of  cold  water.  This  had  pro- 
duced such  an  aggravation  of  the  disease,  that  she  died  in  a 
few  hours. 

As  to  slinging  the  paralytic  patients,  I have  the  strongest 
objection,  since  it  so  greatly  interferes  with  the  process  of 
respiration,  which  is  already  too  much  obstructed.  I therefore 
prefer  the  plan  I have  adopted,  namely,  of  propping  them 
up  in  a roomy  place,  with  clean,  dry  straw.  And  when  the 
animal  evinces  a desire  to  rise,  help  timely  applied  generally 
succeeds  in  getting  him  upon  his  feet;  and  if  it  is  only  for  a 
few  seconds  it  has  not  been  without  its  good  effect,  for  no 
one  could  fail  to  observe  the  improvement  which  follows  the 
change  of  position ; and  although  he  falls  like  a drunken 
man,  all  the  legs  being  doubled  under  him,  as  if  shot,  the 
next  time  he  tries  to  get  up  he  evinces  more  strength  and 
confidence  in  the  attempt. 
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Blisters,  rowels,  and  setons,  I have  not  seen  the  use  of  in 
any  of  the  above  cases,  unless  the  lungs  suffer  much,  when 
a few  ounces  of  the  oil-blister  have  been  employed;  but  as 
directly  applied  for  the  paralytic  affection  they  are  valueless. 

A liberal  diet,  kind  treatment,  good  nursing,  and  the 
medical  treatment  in  consonance,  are  the  only  curative 
means  for  this  form  of  paralysis. 

From  among  between  thirty  and  forty  cases  that  have 
occurred  within  the  last  ten  weeks,  one  was  immediately 
put  out  of  his  misery,  on  account  of  extreme  age  and  emacia- 
tion. The  mare  already  mentioned,  was  not  meddled 
w ith.  All  the  rest  are  either  at  work,  or  turned  into  straw- 
yards,  doing  well. 


A CASE  OF  SPASMODIC  COLIC  IN  A HORSE, 
FOLLOWED  BY  SUBCUTANEOUS  EMPHYSEMA 
AND  DESQUAMATION  OF  THE  CUTICLE  AND 
HAIR. 

By  C.  M.  Wood,  M.D.,  V.S.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

December  4th,  1855,  at  3 o’clock  p.m.,  I wras  called  to 
visit  a horse  belonging  to  Tower,  Davis,  and  Co.,  flour  and 
grain  dealers  in  this  city.  On  entering  the  stable,  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a bay  team-horse,  which  I recognised 
as  having  been  the  subject  of  several  previous  attacks  of  colic. 
His  age  was  seven  years  and  he  was  in  high  condition,  i.  e.  fat. 

Upon  examination,  the  following  symptoms  were  present : 
He  was  standing  in  his  stall  with  the  hind  extremities  ad- 
vanced under  the  body,  as  if  going  to  lie  down.  This,  after  se- 
veralattempts, he  would  do,butquicklyriseagain.  Occasionally 
he  pawed  and  looked  back  to  his  sides,  first  to  one  and  then 
the  other.  Pulse  46,  soft  and  full ; the  visible  mucous 
surfaces  slightly  injected  ; the  bowels  constipated ; the  belly 
tucked  up. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  the  teamster  informed  me  that 
he  had  eaten  his  noon  feed  as  usual,  within  the  previous 
hour,  and  had  drank  heartily  immediately  after  it ; but  when 
taken  from  the  stable  for  his  afternoon’s  work,  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  pain.  He  then  began  pawing,  lying  down, 
rolling  upon  his  back,  and  suddenly  rising  again ; he 
would  then  remain  quiet  for  a few  minutes,  wThen  the 
paroxysms  would  be  renewed.  He  further  said  that,  for 
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several  days  past,  he  had  observed  the  horse  would  stop,  and 
appeared  as  if  he  wanted  to  dung.  I gave  an  antispasmodic 
drench  and  left  him,  having  to  visit  another  patient  a few 
miles  in  the  country.  I returned  in  about  two  hours,  and 
the  stable  being  within  a few  rods  of  the  depot,  I looked  in 
upon  my  patient.  He  still  evinced  some  symptoms  of  pain, 
by  shifting  the  hind  feet  and  attempting  to  strike  the  belly. 
I gave  the  following  ball : 

9?  Aloes  Barb.,  5vj  > 

Hyd.  Chlorid.,  $j  ; 

Pulv.  Opii,  5j.  Misce. 

This  was  followed  by  an  enema  of  soap  and  water,  and  I 
directed  that  in  two  hours  after  he  should  have  a bran  mash, 
and  be  plentifully  supplied  with  warm  gruel. 

5th,  9 a.m. — The  horse  has  passed  the  night  without  any 
apparent  uneasiness,  and  now,  appears  quite  comfortable. 
Pulse  40  ; no  pain  ; he  has  had  at  least  two  ejections  from  the 
bowels  during  the  night,  and  is  desirous  for  food.  Ordered 
a bran  mash  to  be  given  morning,  noon,  and  night ; and,  as 
the  w7eather  was  extremely  cold,  to  continue  the  warm  gruel 

6 p.m. — He  has  continued  free  from  pain  during  the  day. 
Respiration  tranquil;  pulse  40;  body  warm;  abdominal 
muscles  relaxed ; bowels  responding  to  the  medicine.  Has 
lain  down  quietly  several  times  during  the  day.  Give  no 
medicine ; but  continue  diet  and  warm  drink  as  before  or- 
dered. 

6th,  half-past  8 a.m. — He  is  evidently  better,  medicine  still 
operating  moderately.  Ordered  a small  quantity  of  hay, 
sprinkled  with  water,  to  be  given  to  him,  and  continue  mashes 
and  drink  for  the  day. 

2 p.m. — I was  again  called  in  a hurry  to  the  stable,  as  the 
horse  was  in  great  pain.  I followed  the  messenger ; and  on 
arriving  at  the  stable,  found  my  patient  again  exhibiting  all 
the  symptoms  as  at  my  first  visit,  only  in  a more  violent  de- 
gree. From  my  acquaintance  with  the  animal  I inferred 
the  existence  of  a calculus  in  the  intestines.  But  I gave  an 
antispasmodic  drench  as  before,  and  also  a laxative  enema. 

Half-past  7 p.m. — Visited  my  patient.  He  was  easier,  but 
still  paws  occasionally,  and  is  frequently  shifting  the  position 
on  his  hind  feet.  I repeated  the  ball  as  on  the  4th ; gave  an 
enema  of  soap  and  water,  and  directed  his  diet  of  bran 
mashes  and  warm  gruel  to  be  continued. 

7th,  a m. — He  is  standing,  apparently  free  from  pain. 
Pulse44;  abdominal  musclesagain  relaxed  ; heurinates  freely; 
body  and  extremities  are  warm,  but  the  bowels  are  unre- 
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lieved ; he  eats  and  drinks  all  that  is  offered  him,  and  lies 
down  and  rises  without  any  apparent  difficulty.  Continue 
diet  as  before. 

6 p.m. — Pulse  46;  bowels  still  unrelieved;  surface  of  the 
body  cold  and  trembling.  Put  on  an  extra  blanket,  and 
gave  a diffusible  stimulant  consisting  of — 

Sp.  Eth.  Nit.,  ^ij ; 

Tinct.  Zinzib.,  ; 

Aquae  Destill.,  Oj. 

8th,  a.m. — Better.  Medicine  operating  freely.  Gave  a 

handful  of  moistened  hay,  which  he  ate  freely ; ordered  a 
mash  at  noon. 

7 p.m. — Has  not  eaten  his  mash,  but  he  is  evidently 
improving.  Gave  no  medicine. 

9th,  a.m. — Still  improving;  medicine  again  setting.  Ap- 
petite better ; pulse  40 ; mouth  and  tongue  cool ; surface 
of  the  body  warm ; urinary  passages  free.  Diet  as  yester- 
day. 

10th. — Convalescent.  Ordered  gentle  walking  exercise 
and  moderate  feeding,  and  promised  to  call  on  the  following 
day. 

1 1th,  2 p.m. — On  entering  the  stable  I was  hardly  able  to 
recognise  my  patient.  He  had  seemingly  grown  to  an  enor- 
mous size ; his  hair  was  standing  erect  all  over  the  body, 
and  also  the  extremities,  which  appeared  as  round  as  a log. 
Upon  examination,  1 discovered  a kind  of  crepitation  of  the 
skin,  that  the  epidermis  was  easily  broken,  and  with  the 
hair  readily  detached  from  the  cutis,  in  the  form  of  the  spe- 
cimen I here  send  you.  I directed  the  same  diet  to  be  con- 
tinued ; and  wishing  to  be  allowed  time  to  reflect  on  the 
case,  proposed  seeing  him  again  on  the  morrow. 

12th,  8 a.m. — The  animal  looks  dull  and  languid;  the  ap- 
petite is  impaired  ; pulse  48 ; mouth  hot ; bowels  again 
costive,  and  he  evinces  some  pain  by  pawing  occasionally; 
the  visible  mucous  surfaces  are  slightly  injected ; respiration 
undisturbed.  He  is  extremely  thirsty.  Does  not  attempt 
to  lie  down,  but  is  continually  stepping  from  one  side  to  the 
other  in  his  stall.  Gave  Mass.  Cathartic,  ^ss,  cum  Hyd. 
Chi.,  5j.,  et  Pulv.  Opii,  gss.  Continue  diet  as  before. 

13th. — He  is  the  strangest  looking  animal  I ever  saw/ 
the  hairy  covering  is  hanging  in  many  parts  of  the  body  in 
pieces  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter;  indeed,  the  horse 
appears  something  like  a sheep,  with  her  fleece  torn  by  the 
bushes.  But  with  all  this,  the  general  health  of  the  animal 
was  little  disturbed.  The  only  symptom  which  seemed  of 
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any  consequence  was  the  obstinate  constipation  of  the 
bowels. 

6 p.m. — He  is  easier,  looks  “tattered  and  torn,”  but  eats 
a little  mash  and  drinks  freely.  He  is,  however,  still  restless 
in  his  stall,  but  does  not  attempt  to  lie  down. 

14th. — Has  had  one  evacuation  of  the  bowels  during  the 
night.  Is  in  all  other  respects  decidedly  improved.  Gave 
the  following  in  a ball  : 

J$>  Pulv.  Aloes,  5j ; 

„ Gentian,  $ij ; 

morning  and  night.  Continue  mashes,  with  potatoes  or  carrots, 
and  a moderate  quantity  of  hay. 

15th. — Still  improving  ; ordered  warm  clothing  and  walk- 
ing exercise,  and  continued  diet  and  medicine  morning  and 
night  as  before. 

16th. — Faeces  pultaceous,  and  all  the  symptoms  relieved. 
Continue  to  give  the  aloes  and  gentian  morning  and  night, 
and  allow  a more  liberal  diet. 

Pursuing  this  treatment  for  about  ten  days,  the  result 
was  highly  satisfactory : still  the  cuticle  continued  to  decay, 
and,  with  the  hair,  to  fall  off  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
body,  excepting  the  mane  and  tail  and  the  lower  portions  of 
the  extremities.  Having  never  before  seen  a case  of  this 
extreme  character,  I consulted  two  medical  gentlemen  of 
this  city,  who  rank  very  high  in  their  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  skin  of  the  human  subject.  They  visited  my  patient 
with  me,  and  took  home,  for  examination  with  the  micro- 
scope, a portion  of  the  hair.  One  of  them  gave  me  the 
opinion  contained  in  the  enclosed  note.  They  inquired  the 
treatment  I had  adopted.  I answered,  that  as  the  bowels 
had  been  restored  to  a healthy  action,  I had  for  several  days 
previous  given  arsenic,  in  doses  of  five  grains,  morning  and 
night,  increasing  the  dose  two  grains  a day,  i.  e.,  one 
morning  and  one  night,  combining  it  with  vegetable  tonics, 
and  allowing  a liberal  diet.  They  approved  of  the  treat- 
ment ; but  Dr.  Durkee  recommended  that  the  surface  of  the 
body  be  washed  with  an  alkaline  sulphuret,  and  suggested 
the  following : 

5©  Potass.  Sulplmret.,  ^ij  ; 

Aquse,  1 cong.  Solve. 

To  be  applied  with  a brush.  This  was  done,  and  in  a 
fewr  days  my  patient  looked  something  like  a scalded  pig; 
the  body  being  almost  denuded  of  hair,  excepting  the  ears, 
mane,  and  tail,  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  extremities.  I 
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continued  the  arsenic,  increasing  it  two  grains  a day  till  it 
reached  a drachm  a day,  i.  e.,  half  a drachm  morning  and 
night,  when  my  patient  having  improved  so  much  under  its 
influence,  1 gradually  discontinued  it.  At  the  end  of  seven 
weeks  he  resumed  his  labour,  in  part,  in  a flour- wagon ; 
and  although  a “no-haired  horse,”  he  bore  the  cold  from 
zero  to  ten  degrees  below  as  well  as  any  other  horse,  and  in 
the  spring  he  had  as  good  a natural  covering.  He  has 
ever  since  remained  well  and  capable  of  performing  all  the 
services  required  of  him.  I should  have  said  that  about  the 
time  wThen  this  horse  became  a subject  of  medical  treatment, 
our  city  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  with  epidemic  influenza. 
Several  horses  were  attacked,  and  treated  in  the  same  stable 
during  his  sickness ; but  this  animal  escaped  that  malady, 
unless  his  disease  can  be  in  some  way  ascribed  to  the  same 
cause. 

Remarks . — Examination  showed  the  general  health  of  the 
animal  to  be  deranged.  He  was  evidently  suffering  from  a 
costive  habit  of  body,  and  the  first  object  was  to  relieve  the 
system  from  the  accumulations  consequent  upon  it,  not  only 
in  the  bowels,  but  throughout  the  system.  When  the 
bowels,  the  great  emunctory  for  all  the  waste  of  the  body, 
fail  to  perform  their  functions,  like  delay  occurs  in  all  the 
excretories  which  enter  into  them ; thus  the  system  becomes 
loaded,  the  health  fails,  the  power  of  reaction  is  reduced,  and 
finally  lost.  And  this  reaction  is  our  only  reliance  for 
recovery  from  local,  and  indeed  all  diseases.  If  this  habitual 
constipation  be  not  corrected  it  becomes  a fertile  cause  of 
disease,  especially  of  acute  diseases ; and  in  cases  of  accident, 
death  takes  place  from  slight  causes.  It  is  often  not  only  a 
cause  of  sudden  death,  but  a prolific  source  of  chronic 
diseases.  Such  a state  of  the  system  unrelieved  has  no 
“ self-limit”  but  death.  The  palliative  treatment  may  re- 
lieve it,  but  it  returns  in  some  other  form,  and  with  every 
revival  is  more  intense.  A radical  cure  can  only  come 
through  the  same  organ  by  whose  defective  action  it  was 
induced,  i.e.,  by  remedies  well  chosen,  well  directed,  and 
continued  till  a cure  is  obtained.  But  this  takes  time.  A 
disease  of  long  standing  cannot  be  remedied  by  a few  doses 
of  medicine.  The  period  required  for  its  cure  depends  on  the 
time  it  has  continued.  Empirically,  it  never  can  be  cured, 
except  by  accident.  This  condition  of  the  system  is  frequentty 
misunderstood  by  the  regular,  as  well  as  the  irregular,  prac- 
titioner. Hence  the  vast  amount  of  unrelieved,  or  fatal 
cases.  “Medicine,”  says  an  able  writer,  “always  empirical, 
has  been  growing  more  and  more  inefficient,  until  it  has 
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at  last  culminated  in  homoeopathy.”  Medicine  is  never 
useful  or  beneficial,  except  when  it  relieves  the  system  from 
an  offending  cause.  It  has  beyond  this  no  power.  The 
recovery  comes  through  the  reaction  of  the  system.  Medi- 
cine has  no  mysterious  action  in  curing  disease ; so  that  the 
only  true  principle  is  that  in  which  the  medication  is  a fair 
deduction  from  the  actual  condition  of  the  system ; and  any 
practitioner  who  prescribes  remedies  without  such  indication 
is  so  far  an  empiric. 

Messrs.  Editors,  although  this  case  may  not  appear  extra- 
ordinary to  you,  yet  it  was  rare  here.  1 have  never  seen  but 
one  case  of  the  kind  before.  That  was  at  a distance  of 
seventy-five  miles  from  this  city,  and  of  its  history  and 
termination  I know  nothing.  My  reasons  for  giving  names 
in  these  communications  are,  that  I know  the  Veterinarian  is 
read  by  many  in  this  city,  and  any  comment  you  may  be 
pleased  to  make  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  that 
valuable  journal. 

Opinion  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wood. 

“13,  Bowdoin  Street,  Boston;  Dec.  21,  1855. 

“ Dear  Sir, — On  examining,  at  your  request,  with  the 
microscope,  the  hair  and  furfuraceous  matter  from  the  horse 
with  the  peculiar  disease  of  the  skin,  I found  that  the  hair 
was  wanting  in  the  natural  bulbous  root;  and  that,  instead, 
every  hair  terminated  abruptly  in  a ragged  extremity.  The 
bulb  and  natural  point  seemed  to  have  disappeared ; the 
portion  of  the  hair  immediately  above  them  being  left  very 
ragged,  as  if  from  corrosion.  The  stem  of  the  hair  was 
perfect,  and  no  appearance  of  any  cryptogamic  growth  was 
observed.  The  furfuraceous  matter  clinging  to  the  ends  of 
the  hairs  was  dry,  scaly  epithelium.  There  certainly  was  a 
disease  of  the  hair-bulbs,,  and  this  would  imply  a disease  of 
the  hair-follicles  of  the  skin,  a question  which  jou  can 
decide,  and  which  will  aid  in  determining  a proper  name  for 
the  disease. 

“ Y ours  truly, 

“ Benjamin  S.  Shaw. 

“Dr.  Wood.” 

[We  thank  Mr.  Wood  for  the  specimen  of  hair,  & c.,  sent 
with  his  communication,  which  is  one  of  much  interest.  It 
consisted  of  a mass,  six  inches  long  by  three  inches  broad,  of 
desquamated  cuticle,  in  large  scales  piled  one  upon  another 
to  the  thickness  of  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  On 
the  under  surface  of  it  the  roots  of  the  hairs  projected. 
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imparting  a very  prickly  feel  to  the  fingers ; while  on  the 
upper  surface  the  hair  was  so  thickly  and  smoothly  laid* 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  the  specimen  being  a piece 
of  natural  skin.  Such  a perfect  desquamation  of  cuticle  arid 
hair  we  have  never  before  met  with. 

The  microscopical  appearances*  as  described  by  Mr.  Shaw*, 
we  found  in  the  main  to  be  correct.  The  bulbous  portion  of 
the  hair,  as  originally  planted  in  the  follicles,  was*  however, 
in  most  of  the  hairs  which  we  examined,  fairly  formed  next 
to  the  neck  of  the  hair*  but  at  its  extreme  end,  in  many 
instances*  it  was  drawn  out  into  filaments*  several  of  which 
were  twisted  into  minute  loops  and  bands  in  a singular 
manner. 

The  case  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Pityriasis,  involving 
the  hair-follicles*  and  also  the  vascular  papillae*  on  which  the 
function  of  the  hair  depends.] 


ON  THE  WORARI  POISON. 

By  Amateur. 

I am  reminded,  by  the  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Urari 
or  Worari  poison*  by  Dr.  Schomburgk,  (which  lately  appeared 
in  your  journal),  of  my  indolence.  But  as  your  pages  have 
been  so  well  filled  with  other  and  more  important  matter* 
no  loss  has  been  sustained.  As,  however*  the  mode  of 
preparation,  as  given  by  Dr.  S.,  differs  somewhat  from  that 
of  Warburton*  I am  induced  to  intrude  my  quotations. 

What*  perhaps,  renders  this  subject  one  of  greater  interest 
now  than  otherwise  it  would  be,  is  the  fact*  at  least  I am  so 
informed,  that  endeavours  are  being  made  to  introduce  it  as 
a therapeutic  agent.  Its  action  being  that  of  a most  powerful 
sedative*  it  has  been  thought  that  in  those  diseases  where 
much  nervous  excitement  exists*  as  in  tetanus*  &c.*  it  will  be 
found  of  service. 

Our  author  having  graphically  given  the  manner  in  which 
the  Indian  prepares  his  arrows*  both  for  the  blow-pipe,  with 
which  he  kills  birds  and  the  smaller  animals*  and  the  bow  for 
the  larger  ones*  goes  on  to  describe  the  action  he  had  witnessed 
in  these  latter  after  the  introduction  of  the  poison. 

“ In  passing  overland  from  the  Essequibo  to  the  Demerara,  we  fell  in 
with  a herd  of  wild  hogs.  Though  encumbered  with  baggage,  and  fatigued 
with  a hard  day’s  walk,  an  Indian  got  his  bow  ready,  and  let  fly  a poisoned 
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arrow  at  one  of  them.  It  entered  the  cheek  bone  and  broke  off.  The  wild 
hog  was  found  quite  dead  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  paces  from  the 
place  where  he  had  been  shot.  He  afforded  us  an  excellent  and  wholesome 
supper. 

“ Thus  the  savage  of  Guiana,  independent  of  the  common  weapons  of 
destruction,  has  it  in  his  power  to  prepare  a poison,  by  which  he  can  gene- 
rally ensure  to  himself  a supply  of  animal  food ; and  the  food  so  destroyed 
imbibes  no  deleterious  qualities.  Nature  has  been  bountiful  to  him.  She 
has  not  only  ordered  poisonous  herbs  and  roots  to  grow  in  the  unbounded 
forests  through  which  he  strays,  but  has  also  furnished  an  excellent  reed 
for  his  arrows,  and  another,  still  more  singular,  for  his  blow-pipe;  and 
planted  trees  of  an  amazing  hard,  tough,  and  elastic  texture,  out  of  which 
lie  forms  his  bows.  And  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting,  she  has 
superadded  a tree  which  yields  him  a fine  wax,  and  disseminated  up  and 
down,  a plant  not  unlike  that  of  the  pine-apple,  which  affords  him  capital 
bow-strings. 

“Having  now  followed  the  Indian  in  the  chase,  and  described  the  poison, 
let  us  take  a nearer  view  of  its  action,  and  observe  a large  animal  expiring 
under  the  weight  of  its  baneful  virulence. 

“ Many  have  doubted  the  strength  of  the  wourali  poison.  Should  they 
ever  by  chance  read  what  follows,  probably  their  doubts  on  that  score  will 
be  settled  for  ever. 

“ In  the  former  experiment  on  the  hog,  some  faint  resistance  on  the  part 
of  nature  was  observed,  as  if  existence  struggled  for  superiority ; but  in 
the  following  instance  of  the  sloth,  life  sank  in  death  without  the  least 
apparent  contention,  without  a cry,  without  a struggle,  and  without  a 
groan.  This  was  an  Ai,  or  three-toed-sloth.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
gentleman,  who  was  collecting  curiosities.  He  wished  to  have  it  killed,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  skin,  and  the  wourali  poison  was  resorted  to  as  the 
easiest  death. 

“ Of  all  animals,  not  even  the  toad  and  tortoise  excepted,  this  poor  ill- 
formed  creature  is  the  most  tenacious  of  life.  It  exists  long  after  it  has 
received  wounds  which  would  have  destroyed  any  other  animal ; and  it 
may  be  said,  on  seeing  a mortally  wounded  sloth,  that  life  disputes  with 
death  every  inch  of  flesh  in  its  body. 

“The  Ai  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  put  down  on  the  floor,  about  two 
feet  from  the  table  ; it  contrived  to  reach  the  leg  of  the  table  and  fastened 
itself  on  it,  as  if  wishful  to  ascend.  But  this  was  its  last  advancing  step : 
life  was  ebbing  fast,  though  imperceptibly;  nor  could  this  singular  pro- 
duction of  nature,  which  has  been  formed  of  a texture  to  resist  death  in  a 
thousand  shapes,  make  any  stand  against  the  wourali  poison. 

“ First,  one  fore-leg  let  go  its  hold,  and  dropped  down  motionless  by  its 
side ; the  other  gradually  did  the  same.  The  fore-legs  having  now  lost 
their  strength,  the  sloth  slowly  doubled  its  body,  and  placed  its  head 
betwixt  its  hind  legs,  which  still  adhered  to  the  table ; but  when  the  poison 
had  affected  these  also,  it  sank  to  the  ground,  but  sank  so  gently,  that 
you  could  not  distinguish  the  movement  from  an  ordinary  motion ; and  had 
you  been  ignorant  that  it  was  wounded  with  a poisoned  arrow,  you  would 
never  have  suspected  that  it  was  dying.  Its  mouth  was  shut,  nor  had  any 
froth  or  saliva  collected  there. 

“ There  was  no  subsultus  tendinum,  or  any  visible  alteration  in  its 
breathing.  During  the  tenth  minute  from  the  time  it  was  wounded  it 
stirred,  and  that  was  all ; and  the  minute  after,  life’s  last  spark  went  out. 
From  the  time  the  poison  began  to  operate,  you  would  have  conjectured 
that  sleep  was  overpowering  it,  and  you  would  have  exclaimed  ‘ Pressitque 
jacentum,  dulcis  et  alta  quies,  placidseque  simillima  morti.’ 
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“ There  are  now  two  positive  proofs  of  the  effect  of  this  fatal  poison : 
viz.,  the  death  of  the  hog,  and  that  of  the  sloth.  But  still  these  animals 
were  nothing  remarkable  lor  size;  and  the  strength  of  the  poison  in  large 
animals  might  yet  be  doubted,  were  it  not  for  what  follows. 

“A  large  well-fed  ox,  from  nine  hundred  to  a thousand  pounds  weight, 
was  tied  to  a stake  by  a rope  sufficiently  long  to  allow  him  to  move  to 
and  fro.  Having  no  large  Coucourite  spikes  at  hand,  it  was  judged  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  his  superior  size,  to  put  three  wild-hog  arrows  into 
him,  one  was  sent  into  each  thigh  just  above  the  hock,  in  order  to  avoid 
wounding  a vital  part,  and  the  third  was  shot  traversely  into  the  extremity 
of  the  nostril. 

The  poison  seemed  to  take  effect  in  four  minutes.  Conscious  as  though 
he  wrould  fall,,  the  ox  set  himself  firmly  on  his  legs, .and  remained  quite  still 
in  the  same  place,  till  about  the  fourteenth  minute,  when  he  smelled  the 
ground,  and  appeared  as  if  inclined  to  walk.  He  advanced  a pace  or  two, 
staggered,  and  fell,  and  remained  extended  on  his  side,  with  his  head  on  the 
ground.  His  eye,  a few  minutes  ago  so  bright  and  lively,  now  became 
fixed  and  dim,  and  though  you  put  your  hand  close  to  it,  as  if  to  give  him 
a blow  there,  lie  never  closed  his  eyelid. 

“ His  legs  were  convulsed,  and  his  head  from  time  to  time  started  in- 
voluntarily; but  he  never  showed  the  least  desire  to  raise  it  from  the 
ground ;.  he  breathed  hard,  and  emitted  foam  from  his  mouth.  The  start- 
ings, or  subsultus  tendinum,  now  became  gradually  weaker  and  weaker ; 
his  hinder  parts  were  fixed  in  death ; and  in  a minute  or  two  more  his 
head  and  fore-legs  ceased  to  stir. 

“Nothing  now  remained  to  show  that  life  was  still  within  him,  except 
that  his  heart  faintly  beat  and  fluttered  at  intervals.  In  five  and  twenty 
minutes  from  the  time  of  his  being  wounded,  he  was  quite  dead.  His  flesh 
was  very  sweet  and  savoury  at  dinner.” 

[Our  correspondent,  to  whom  we  owe  an  apology  for 
seeming  neglect,  having  alluded  to  some  experiments  per- 
formed by  the  late  Professor  Sewell,  with  this  poison,  we 
append  them,  since  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  of 
our  readers  are  not  acquainted  with  them.  Moreover,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  being  brief.] 

“ Case  I. — Idiopathic  Tetanus. 

“ A horse,  suffering  from  a severe  attack  of  tetanus  and 
locked  jaw,  the  mouth  being  too  firmly  closed  to  admit  the 
introduction  of  either  food  or  medicine,  was  inoculated  on 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  shoulder  with  an  arrow  point  coated 
with  Wourali.  In  ten  minutes  apparent  death  w as  produced. 
Artificial  respiration  was  immediately  commenced,  and  kept 
up  about  four  hours,  w hen  reanimation  took  place : the 
animal  rose  up,  appeared  perfectly  recovered , and  eagerly  partook 
of  corn  and  hay , with  w hich  he  was  too  abundantly  supplied 
during  the  night.  The  consequence  was,  over-distension  of 
the  stomach,  of  w7hich  he  died  the  following  day  without  the 
slightest  recurrence  of  tetanic  symptoms ” 
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“ Case  II. — Idiopathic  Tetanus. 

“ An  ass  was  brought  to  the  Veterinary  College  labouring 
under  an  attack  of  the  severest  form  of  tetanus.  The  animal 
was  in  a very  emaciated  state,  apparently  from  hard  labour 
and  scanty  supply  of  food ; and,  being  unable  to  walk,  he 
was  conveyed  in  a barrow.  The  disease  had  existed  forty- 
eight  hours. 

The  Wourali  was  employed  as  in  the  former  case,  with  the 
same  effect,  and  artificial  respiration  produced  reanimation  in 
about  the  same  time.  The  long-continued  irritation  of  the 
disease,  however,  had  produced  too  great  exhaustion  of  the 
system,  in  this  debilitated  subject,  to  allow  of  a sufficient 
recovery  of  strength  to  enable  the  animal  to  rise ; nevertheless 
the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  for  twenty-seven 
hours  he  was  enabled  to  take  a little  food ; at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  died  without  having  shown  a single  symptom  of  tetanus 
subsequent  to  the  inoculation  of  the  poison” 


Facts  and  Observations. 


GLYCERINE  A PROPOSED  SUBSTITUTE  EOR  OILS  AND  EATS 
IN  OINTMENTS. 

The  late  Professor  Coleman  was  of  opinion  that  greasy 
compounds  should  never  be  applied  to  the  skin  when  inflamed, 
on  account  of  their  becoming  rancid  by  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  and  thus  acting  as  irritants.  Besides  which  there 
are  other  objections  to  be  raised  against  the  use  of  fats  and 
oils  when  resorted  to  for  lesions  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  their  insolubility  in  water,  so 
that  when  they  require  to  be  removed,  the  operation  will  some- 
times call  for  the  employment  of  some  little  amount  of  friction, 
thus  giving  pain  to  the  animal;  or  the  employment  of 
soap,  or  of  an  alkali  is  required,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
avoid.  A second  objection  is,  the  medicaments  to  be  used 
are  often  insoluble  in  fats,  and  hence  all  the  good  anticipated 
is  not  obtained. 

The  substitution  of  an  unobjectionable  vehicle  has  been 
long  thought  desirable,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Schacht  has,  in  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and 
published  in  its  ‘ Transactions’  for  the  last  month,  proposed 
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a compound  of  glycerine  and  starch.  The  proportions  he 
employs  are — 

Glycerine,  f^j ; 

Starch  Powder,  gr.  lxx. 

To  cause  their  union,  the  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed  together 
cold,  and  then  gradually  heated  to  about  240°  Fahr.,  con- 
stantly stirring. 

The  compound  thus  formed,  Mr.  Schacht  proposes  to 
designate  Plasma , the  word  amylo-glycerine,  expressive  of  its 
constitution,  being  somewhat  inconvenient,  on  account  of  its 
length.  He  states  it  to  possess  the  following  properties : 

“Its  consistence  is  good,  and  does  not  vary  with  changes 
of  temperature ; it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  may  consequently 
be  removed  from  tender  surfaces  with  the  greatest  ease ; it 
dissolves  and  thoroughly  mingles  with  all  materials  that  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  therefore  presents  such  remedies  in  the 
condition  most  favorable  for  their  absorption  ; and,  lastly,  it 
is  not  liable  to  become  rancid.”  The  only  drawback  yet 
met  with  is,  that  by  long  keeping  the  compounds  become 
softer. 

It  is  not  recommended  that  this  plasma  should  entirely 
supersede  the  use  of  fats  and  oils,  but  be  principally  employed 
for  such  agents  as  are  insoluble  in  these  substances,  since, 
when  it  is  otherwise,  absorption  may  possibly  be  promoted 
by  them. 

A few  “ plasmae,”  we  are  of  opinion,  may  be  formed  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon  with  advantage,  such  as — 

Plasma  Antimonii  Potassio-tartratis, 

„ Belladonna, 

„ Creasoti, 

„ Gallse, 

„ Hydrargyri  NitricrvOxidi. 

„ Opii, 

„ Sulphuris  Iodidi, 

„ Zinci  Oxidi,  &c. 

Some  persons  may  think  the  above  a refinement  that  is 
uncalled  for  by  us  ; yet  there  are  some  affections  of  the  skin, 
such  as  herpes,  erythema,  chronic  urticaria,  &c.,  in  which  it 
is  imperative  that  no  irritation  be  excited,  and  solutions  are 
often  less  effective  than  more  viscid  compounds,  from  the 
action  of  the  last-named  being  longer  kept  up. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  SESQUI-CHLOR1 DE  OF  IRON. 

Dr.  Vinceute  recommends  as  a local  haemastatic,  Ferri. 
Sesquichlorid.  three  to  five  parts,  Aq.  destill.  100  parts. 

As  an  internal  haemastatic  it  is  also  advocated  by  him,  and 
a solution  of  one  part  in  500  of  distilled  water,  he  says,  may 
be  usefully  employed  as  an  injection  in  uterine  haemorrhage, 
and  as  an  enema  in  chronic  diarrhoea.  The  following  is  a 
form  by  him  for  an  haemastatic  and  resolvent  ointment : 
Axung,  thirty  parts,  Ferri  Sesquichlorid.,  four  to  fifteen 
parts.  — Revue  Medicate . 


DISEASES  IN  ANIMALS. 

Dr.  Richardson  states  that  he  has  seen  pigs  with  croup, 
smallpox,  measles,  and  plague.  Dr.  Furlong,  of  Antigua, 
states,  on  the  authority  of  a letter  from  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  first  physicians  in  Trinidad,  that,  when  the  cholera  was 
epidemic  in  that  island,  monkeys,  wild  and  domesticated, 
died  in  great  numbers  from  the  disease.  Travellers  found 
them  dead  in  the  woods  in  every  stage  of  the  most  malignant 
cholera.  He  says,  moreover,  they  suffered  equally  from 
smallpox  when  it  devastated  the  island,  and  that  there  was 
the  same  evidence  of  contagion  amongst  the  monkeys  in  the 
case  of  cholera  as  in  that  of  smallpox.  Dr.  La  Roche,  in 
his  work  4 On  Yellow  Fever,’  states  that  44  the  effects  of  the 
epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  during  the  prevalence 
of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  were  most 
striking.  Early  in  June,  1805,  cats  began  to  droop  and  die; 
dogs,  also,  were  severely  and  fatally  affected,  as  well  as  rats. 
NJany  of  the  cats  died  numb  and  torpid,  while  others  were 
seized  with  delirium  and  puking.  Even  fish  and  oysters  are 
known  at  times  to  participate  in  the  same  calamity.  In  1798, 
flies  were  found  dead  in  great  numbers  in  the  unhealthy  parts 
of  the  city.  At  Gibraltar,  in  addition  to  dogs  and  monkeys, 
a goatherd  lost  a great  part  of  his  flock,  and  almost  the  whole 
ceased  to  give  milk.  At  New  Orleans,  in  1833,  there  was 
much  sickness  amongst  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.”  Again, 
44  in  1819?  they  died  with  rotten  tongues,  and  sheep  with 
rotten  ears.”  The  44  braxey”  of  sheep  in  Scotland  is  ana- 
logous to  the  affection  last  described.  During  the  cholera  at 
Grenoble  not  a swallow  was  to  be  seen  ; but  these  birds 
reappeared  as  the  epidemic  disappeared. — The  Lancet . 
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UNUSUAL  DEPOSIT  OE  EAT  IN  THE  LUMBAR  REGION  OF 

AN  OX. 

Mr.  J.  Galloway,  of  Hornsea,  has  forwarded  to  us  the 
following  extract : 

At  the  shop  of  Mr.  Spink,  Myton  Gate,  was  exhibited 
a curiosity,  the  like  of  which  is  very  seldom  seen.  Mr.  Spink 
slaughtered  an  ox,  at  Christmas,  named  England’s  Glory, 
bred  and  fed  at  Hessle  Mount,  and  which,  before  it  came 
under  the  cleaver,  presented  no  marks  to  call  for  observation. 
On  its  being  opened,  however,  a lump  of  fat,  weighing 
fifteen  stone,  was  discovered  on  one  loin,  the  other  side 
being  quite  natural  in  its  appearance.  During  the  day  many 
farmers,  graziers,  &c.,  viewed  this  monstrosity,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  terms  of  astonishment.  The  quarter 
containing  the  fat  weighed  thirty-two  stone  twelve  pounds, 
and  the  weightof  theside  was  fifty-four  stonethirteen  pounds.” 

[Deposits  of  fat  in  unusual  quantities,  on  one  side  only  of 
the  lumber  region,  and  containing  within  them  the  kidney  of 
that  side,  much  diminished,  however,  in  size,  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  ruminants.  We  have  seen  them  in  the  sheep, 
and  also  in  the  ox.  In  December,  1853,  a Welch  runt,  four 
years  old,  was  slaughtered  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Whitechapel, 
in  which  a mass  of  fat  of  this  kind  was  found  weighing 
twenty-five  stone,  eight  pounds  to  the  stone. 

The  circumstance  created  a good  deal  of  interest  at  the 
time,  and  was  given  publicity  to  by  means  of  handbills.] 


FATTENING  OF  CATTLE. 

The  fattening  of  cattle  may  be  defined  in  few  words.  It 
consists  in  destroying  the  normal  balance  between  the  oxygen 
and  carbon  in  the  lungs.  The  object  is  attained  by  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  the  comparative  quiet  or  repose  of  the  animal. 
The  former  introduces  into  the  body  a large  amount  of 
carbon  ; and  the  latter  diminishes  the  oxygen  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  received  ; hence  the  artificial  condition 
of  the  system  induced  displaying  a redundance  of  the  adipose 
tissue. 

The  admission  of  oxygen  in  respiration,  is  not  only  inter- 
fered with  by  stall  feeding,  which  is  bodily  inactivity,  but  by 
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a cause  that  affects  equally  the  human  and  the  brute  species. 
As  an  animal  acquires  fat,  which  is  deposited  on  internal  and 
external  structural  regions,  the  natural  capacity  of  the  chest 
is  lessened  by  the  enlargement  of  the  contents  and  parietes 
of  the  abdomen  : this  from  being  expanded  in  all  directions, 
the  pressure  upwards  leaves  less  space  for  the  play  of  the 
lungs,  and  in  consequence  the  blood  which  they  receive  is 
imperfectly  acted  upon  by  the  inspired  air.  To  whatever 
extent  this  circumstance  operates,  and  it  is  clearly  a cause 
capable  of  exercising  considerable  influence,  it  will  diminish 
the  reception  of  oxygen  and  the  escape  of  carbon  : it  will 
certainly  not  allow  the  former  to  produce  those  changes  in 
the  blood  essential  to  a vigorous  state  of  health  ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  create  a disposition  to  the  growth  of  the  adi- 
pose tissue.— Di\  Holland's  i Animal  Creation »’ 
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The  Charleston  c Mercury5  of  the  14th  instant,  contains 
the  following  paragraph  : 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that  Professor  Holmes, 
of  the  College  of  Charleston,  has  been  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  exploring  the  fossil  beds  of  Ashley  river.  A large 
number  of  interesting  relics  have  been  collected,  and  the 
savans  of  Europe  and  America  have  expressed  their  great 
satisfaction  at  the  results  of  these  explorations.  Professor 
Agassiz,  in  a lecture  some  time  since,  just  after  a visit  to  the 
Ashley,  with  Professor  H.,  said,  “ it  was  the  greatest  deposi- 
tory of  fossil  remains  he  had  ever  seen.’5  Professor  Tuomey 
called  it  “ the  great  shark  sepulchre  of  America  ;’5  and  now 
Professor  Leidy,  the  distinguished  American  anatomist,  has 
prepared  a valuable  paper  on  the  remains  of  the  horse  and 
other  animals,  found  fossilized  on  the  Ashley,  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  for  examination  by  Professor  Holmes ; 
and  it  will  appear,  from  the  short  extract  we  make,  that  the 
investigations  now  being  made  in  this  department  of  natural 
science  of  developing  some  curious  things.  Professor  Leidy 
writes : “ In  regard  to  the  remains  of  the  horse,  from  the 
facts  stated  in  the  account  given  of  them  in  the  succeeding 
pages,  I think  it  will  be  conceded  that  this  animal  inhabited 
the  United  States  during  the  post-pleiocene  period,  contem- 
porarily with  the  mastodon,  megalonyx,  and  the  great  broad- 
fronted  bison.55 — New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times . 
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Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


COLOUR  0-F  THE  BLOOD  IN  THE  RENAL  VEINS. 

By  M.  Claude  Bernard. 

Dr.  Hargitt  has  communicated  the  following  in  a letter 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Lancet . 

Scientific  observers  are  now7  agreed  on  the  point  that  the 
blood  in  the  renal  veins  is  red  in  colour  like  unto  arterial, 
and  it  is  but  lately  that  M.  Claude  Bernard  suggested  that 
this  peculiar  condition  of  the  venous  blood  might  be  owing 
to  a removal  from  the  blood  by  the  secreting  organ  of 
a portion  of  its  watery  element.  In  order  to  determine 
this  point,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  venous  blood  issuing  from  another  organ,  whose  func- 
tion, like  the  former,  consisted  in  the  removal  of  a watery 
element  from  the  blood.  This  organ  was  the  large  sub- 
maxillary gland,  and  to  his  surprise,  at  first,  he  found  that  at 
certain  periods  the  blood  in  the  small  sub-maxillary  vein  was 
black,  at  other  times  red  ; that  during  the  process  of  salivary 
secretion  the  venous  blood  w7as  red,  and  that  as  the  gland 
reposed  the  blood  assumed  its  black  colour. 

The  experiment  to  determine  this  was  performed  on  a dog. 
He  dissected  carefully  the  sub-maxillary  region,  exposing  the 
gland,  with  its  artery,  vein,  nerve,  and  duct.  On  exposure 
of  these  parts,  the  blood  in  the  small  sub- maxillary  vein  was 
black ; the  gland  W'as  reposing,  there  being  no  salivary  secre- 
tion. A sponge  dipped  in  vinegar  w as  now  applied  to  the 
tongue,  thus  inducing  rapid  salivary  secretion,  and  at  the 
same  moment  might  be  observed  the  gradual  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  blood  in  the  sub-maxillary  vein  from  black  to 
red.  As  the  flow7  of  saliva  ceased,  the  blood  gradually  reas- 
sumed its  dark  aspect.  The  small  nerve  going  to  the  gland 
wras  now  irritated  by  the  forceps ; secretion  recommenced, 
and  again  were  witnessed  the  same  changes  in  the  colour  of 
the  blood.  The  nerve  being  now  divided  stopped  the  secre- 
tion, and  the  venous  blood  again  became  black.  Finally, 
the  divided  nerve  wras  galvanized ; this  induced  another  flow 
of  saliva ; the  small  vein  w as  at  this  moment  opened,  and 
the  gradual  change  in  colour  of  the  blood  from  black  to 
red  or  scarlet  was  visible  to  all  as  the  blood  flowed  into  glass 
tubes. 

From  this  experiment,  only  lately  performed,  M.  Bernard 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  blood  in  the  renal  veins,  as 
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also  in  the  sub-maxillary,  is  red  owing  to  the  same  cause — to 
the  removal  from  the  blood  of  a portion  of  its  watery  ele- 
ment by  the  process  of  secretion ; that  in  the  kidney  this 
removal  is  continuous,  whereas  in  the  sub-maxillary  gland  it 
is  intermittent  and  variable. 


ON  THE  EARLY  STAGES  OE  INFLAMMATION. 

By  Joseph  Lister,  E.R.C.S.,  Eng.  and  Edin. 

In  this  communication,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  an 
investigation,  with  which  he  has  been  recently  occupied, 
into  the  process  of  inflammation  in  the  frog’s  foot.  The 
paper  is  divided  into  four  sections,  with  an  introduction  and 
conclusion. 

In  the  introduction  it  is  observed,  that  “ so  far  from  our 
knowledge  of  inflammation  being  in  a satisfactory  condition, 
authorities  are  at  variance  upon  the  fundamental  question 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded,  in  accordance  with  John 
Hunter’s  opinion,  as  active  in  its  nature,  and  consisting  in 
an  exaltation  of  the  functions  of  the  affected  part,  or  whether 
it  should  not  rather  be  considered  a passive  result  of  dimi- 
nished functional  activity.  ...  In  seeking  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  great  problem,  we  cannot  expect  to  gain  much 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
inflammation.  . . . It  is  upon  the  first  deviations  from 

health  that  the  essential  character  of  the  morbid  state  will 
be  most  unequivocally  stamped ; and  it  is  therefore  to  the 
early  stages  of  inflammation  that  our  attention  must  be 
chiefly  directed.” 

Some  cases  are  then  mentioned  to  show  that  “ in  the 
early  stages  of  inflammation  in  the  human  subject,  whether 
induced  by  mechanical  irritation  or  by  an  acrid  application 
such  as  mustard,  or  of  spontaneous  origin,  the  minute 
vessels  become  abnormally  loaded  with  red  blood,  the  cor- 
puscles of  which  ultimately  become  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  arrested  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  effusion.” 
It  is  afterwards  shown,  from  numerous  facts,  that  ec  con- 
clusions arrived  at  from  the  study  of  the  early  stages  of 
inflammation  in  the  foot  of  the  frog  will  apply  in  all  strict- 
ness to  the  same  morbid  process  in  man.” 

The  remainder  of  the  introduction  is  occupied  with  a 
sketch  of  the  principal  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to 
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account  for  the  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammation. 

The  first  section  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  aggregation  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  It  is  shown 
by  the  author  that  the  rouleaux  “ are  simply  the  result  of  the 
disk-form  of  the  corpuscles,  together  with  a certain,  though 
slight  degree  of  adhesiveness,  which  retains  them  pretty 
firmly  attached  together  when  in  the  position  most  favor- 
able for  its  operation,  namely,  when  flat  surface  is  applied  to 
flat  surface,  but  otherwise  allows  them  to  slip  very  readily 
upon  one  another.”  The  aggregating  tendency  of  the  red 
disks  is  thus  regarded  as  a phenomenon  similar  in  kind, 
though  inferior  in  degree,  to  the  well-known  adhesiveness  of 
the  white  corpuscles.  It  is  further  shown,  from  numerous 
experiments,  that  the  red  corpuscles  vary  remarkably  in  ad- 
hesiveness, in  consequence  of  changes  in  physical  circum- 
stances, or  very  slight  chemical  action. 

Section  II  is  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Allusion  is  made  to  a paper  by  the  author,  which  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  has  recorded  the  observation,  that  in 
the  smallest  arteries  of  the  web  of  the  frog’s  foot  the  middle 
coat  is  composed  of  muscular  fibre-cells  wrapped  spirally 
round  the  internal  membrane.  The  parietes  of  the  minute 
arteries  are  thus  provided  with  a most  efficient  mechanism 
for  diminution  of  calibre,  and  contrast  in  this  respect  very 
strikingly  with  the  delieate  nucleated  membrane  which  con- 
stitutes the  wall  of  a capillary.  The  functions  of  the  two 
sets  of  vessels  are  described  as  being  in  harmony  with  these 
differences  in  structure  ; the  arteries  being  specially  charac- 
terised by  contractility,  while  the  capillaries  exhibit  only 
such  changes  of  calibre  as  are  explained  by  elasticity. 

The  thinness  of  the  capillary  wall  is  believed  to  favour  the 
mutual  interchanges  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  but 
the  consideration  of  some  facts  of  physiology  leads  the 
author  to  the  conclusion,  that  notwithstanding  the  distending 
force  of  the  current  of  blood,  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  not  ef- 
fused as  a whole  among  the  tissues  in  the  state  of  health  ; 
and  this  is  thought  to  imply  that  there  subsists  a mutual  re- 
pulsion between  the  materials  of  the  capillary  wall  and  the 
elements  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  preventing  the  passage  of 
the  latter  into  the  pores  of  the  former,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  are  attracted  by  the  tissues  for  the  purposes  of  nutri- 
tion. 

The  heart  is  believed  by  the  author  to  be  the  sole  cause  of 
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the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  frog’s  foot,  and  it  is  proved 
experimentally  that  other  sources  of  movement  cannot  have 
more  than  a very  trivial  influence,  and  that  their  cessation, 
supposing  them  to  exist  at  all,  does  not  give  rise  to  arrest  of 
the  blood  or  accumulation  of  corpuscles  in  the  capillaries. 

Distinct  evidences  of  muscularity  and  contractility  have 
been  detected  in  the  veins  of  the  frog’s  foot,  but,  compared 
with  the  arteries,  the  veins  show  very  little  spontaneous  con- 
traction. 

Regarding  the  influence  of  changes  in  arterial  calibre  upon 
the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  the  author  is  led  to  conclude  that 
“ the  arteries  regulate  by  their  contractility  the  amount  of 
blood  transmitted  in  a given  time  through  the  capillaries, 
but  neither  full  dilation,  extreme  constriction,  nor  any  inter- 
mediate state  of  the  former  is  capable  per  se  of  inducing  ac- 
cumulation of  corpuscles  in  the  latter.” 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  arteries  has 
formed  the  subject  of  a special  experimental  inquiry,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  given  in  a supplement  to  the  paper.  It 
is  there  shown  that  the  contractions  of  the  arteries  of  the 
frog’s  web  are  regulated  by  a part  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  ir- 
ritation of  which  induces  complete  constriction  of  the  ves- 
sels, while  its  destruction  is  followed  by  permanent  dilatation. 
Neither  stimulation  nor  removal  of  the  nervous  centre  for  the 
arteries  produces  any  perceptible  change  in  the  quality  of 
the  blood,  as  respects  adhesiveness  of  its  corpuscles  or 
otherwise. 

Section  III,  “ On  the  effects  of  irritants  upon  the  circula- 
tion in  the  frog’s  web,”  commences  with  an  account  of  some 
experiments  performed  with  tepid  water  applied  for  a brief 
period  to  the  foot.  This  agent,  which  was  selected  as  the 
mildest  possible  stimulant,  produces  in  a very  beautiful  man- 
ner constriction  of  the  arteries,  followed  by  dilatation,  with 
corresponding  changes  in  the  amount  of  blood  transmitted 
through  the  capillaries,  as  explained  at  the  close  of  Section 
II.  When,  however,  such  experiments  were  frequently  re- 
peated upon  the  same  animal,  and  especially  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  was  more  elevated,  effects  of  a different 
kind  began  to  showT  themselves  ; the  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
experiencing  obstruction  to  their  progress  even  while  the  ar- 
teries were  fully  dilated,  and  the  vessels  consequently  in  the 
state  most  favorable,  so  far  as  their  calibre  was  concerned, 
for  transmitting  the  current  of  blood.  If  the  irritation  was 
still  continued,  the  minute  vessels  became  choked  with  closely 
packed  corpuscles. 

Subsequent  experiments,  with  a variety  of  other  irritating 
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agents,  showed  that  the  corpuscles,  both  red  and  white,  were 
obstructed  in  their  progress  through  the  irritated  part,  in 
consequence  of  their  tending  to  adhere  in  an  abnormal  de- 
gree to  one  another  and  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The 
effects  upon  the  blood  were  always  similar,  although  the 
means  employed  to  produce  irritation  were  exceedingly 
various,  such  as  solutions  of  salts,  mustard,  essential  oils, 
chloroform,  heat,  galvanic  shock,  mechanical  violence,  etc. 

The  irritant  was  generally  so  applied  as  to  act  only  upon 
a small  area  of  one  of  the  webs,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
abnormal  adhesiveness  of  the  blood-corpuscles  was  in  the 
first  instance  always  precisely  limited  to  the  spot  which  had 
been  thus  acted  on,  though  it  frequently  extended  afterwards 
more  or  less  to  surrounding  parts.  At  the  same  time  the 
vessels  of  the  irritated  spot  did  not  differ  materially  in  calibre 
from  those  in  its  vicinity  which  participated  in  the  arterial 
dilatation  induced  by  the  stimulus.  The  exact  correspon- 
dence between  the  extent  of  the  irritant  application,  and 
that  of  the  effect  upon  the  blood,  showed  that  the  latter 
must  be  due  to  direct  action  either  upon  the  blood  itself  or 
the  tissues  of  the  web.  That  it  was  not  the  result  of  direct 
action  upon  the  blood  was  evident  from  the  two  following 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  agents  em- 
ployed to  cause  irritation,  when  applied  to  freshly  drawn 
blood,  either  had  no  effect  upon  the  corpuscles,  or  destroyed 
instead  of  increasing  their  adhesiveness.  Secondly,  if  em- 
ployed so  as  to  act  mildly  on  the  web,  they  induced  an  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  blood,  short  of  actual  stagnation, 
though  very  apparent,  namely,  slow  movement  of  numerous 
and  adhesive  corpuscles  ; and  this  state  of  things  might 
last,  although  the  time  of  operation  of  the  irritant  was  often 
limited  to  a fewT  seconds,  or  even  a still  briefer  period.  Long 
after  all  the  blood  which  could  possibly  have  been  directly 
acted  on  had  left  the  vessels  of  the  part,  successive  fresh 
portions  continued  to  experience  precisely  similar  changes 
in  passing  through  the  irritated  area.  Hence  the  author 
considers  the  conclusion  to  be  inevitable,  “ that  the  tissues 
as  distinguished  from  changes  of  calibre  in  the  blood-vessels, 
are  the  primary  seat  of  inflammation,  and  that  the  effects  on 
the  blood  are  secondary  results  of  such  derangement.” 

The  remarkable  fact  discovered  by  Dr.  H.  Weber,  of 
Giessen,  but  observed  independently  by  the  author,  that  ac- 
cumulation of  corpuscles  occurs  in  the  vessels  of  a part 
irritated,  after  circulation  has  been  arrested  by  a tight  liga- 
ture round  the  thigh,  furnished  the  opportunity  for  careful 
comparison  between  the  conditions  of  blood  in  healthy  and 
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iritated  parts  uncomplicated  by  the  effects  of  rapid  move- 
ment. A series  of  experiments,  conducted  in  this  way,  con- 
firmed the  conclusion  previously  arrived  at,  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  blood-corpuscles  was  simply  the  result  of  their 
abnormal  adhesiveness.  At  the  same  time  these  experi- 
ments brought  out  the  remarkable  fact,  that  mere  quiescence 
of  the  blood  does  not  give  rise  to  aggregation  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles within  the  vessels,  unless  the  tissues  are  in  an  un- 
healthy condition  in  consequence  of  irritation.  It  further 
appeared  that  the  corpuscles  never  exhibit  greater  adhesive- 
ness within  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part,  than  do  those  of 
blood  from  a healthy  part  when  drawn  from  the  body.  Also, 
the  well-known  adhesiveness  of  the  white  corpuscles  within 
the  vessels  does  not  occur,  according  to  the  author,  unless 
some  degree  of  irritation  is  present,  and  never  exceeds  that 
which  is  always  seen  in  blood  outside  the  body.  Hence  the 
inference  is  drawn,  that  the  tissues  of  a healthy  part  exert 
an  influence  on  the  blood  in  their  vicinity,  by  means  of  which 
the  corpuscles,  both  red  and  white,  are  preserved  free  from 
adhesiveness ; but  that  in  an  inflamed  part  this  influence  is 
more  or  less  in  abeyance. 

This  view  has  been  confirmed  by  observations  made  on  the 
wing  of  the  bat. 

Also  the  comparison  of  drops  of  blood  from  healthy  and 
inflamed  parts  in  the  human  subject  showed,  that  so  soon  as 
the  blood  was  withdrawn  from  the  vessels,  the  corpuscles  of 
the  former  presented  precisely  the  same  degree  of  adhesive- 
ness as  those  of  the  latter. 

At  the  commencement  of  Section  IV.  6S  On  the  state  of 
the  tissues  in  inflammation,”  it  is  stated  that i(  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  section,  that  blood 
flowing  through  an  inflamed  part  behaves  itself  in  the  same 
way  as  when  separated  from  the  living  body,  naturally  leads 
us  to  infer  that  the  tissues  of  the  inflamed  part  are  in  some 
degree  approximated  to  the  condition  of  dead  matter,  or,  in 
other  words,  have  suffered  a diminution  of  power  to  dis- 
charge the  offices  peculiar  to  them  as  components  of  the 
healthy  animal  frame.  This  inference  is  strongly  supported 
by  considering  what  common  effect  is  likely  to  be  produced 
upon  the  tissues  of  the  frog’s  web  by  all  the  various  agents 
known  to  cause  inflammatory  disturbance  of  the  circulation.” 
It  is  then  pointed  out  that  all  these  agents,  though  differing 
greatly  in  their  nature,  agree  in  their  tendency  to  inflict  a 
lesion  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  impair  the 
functional  activity  of  the  tissues.  “ But  strong  as  are  the 
arguments  thus  obtained  by  inference,  it  would  be  very  de- 
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sirable  to  confirm  them  by  direct  observation  of  the  tissues. 
It  fortunately  happens  that  the  pigmentary  system  of  the 
frog  is  a tissue  which,  from  its  peculiar  form  and  colour,  is 
very  apparent  to  the  eye,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  re- 
markably active  functions  with  which  it  is  endowed,  and  their 
modifications  under  the  influence  of  irritation.” 

The  author  then  mentions  the  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  notice  that  the  dark  pigment  of  the  frog  presents  re- 
markable differences  of  appearance  at  different  times  in  one 
and  the  same  animal ; each  dark  patch  being  sometimes  of 
stellate  figure  with  minutely  ramifying  rays,  at  other  times  in 
the  form  of  a small  rounded  spot.  These  changes  had  been 
before  observed  by  some  German  writers,  who  attributed  the 
rounded  form  to  contraction  of  the  branching  rays  of  a stel- 
late cell.  This,  however,  the  author  finds  to  be  erroneous, 
and  in  a supplementary  section  “on  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  the  pigmentary  system  of  the  frog,”  shows  that 
the  cells  never  change  in  form  or  size,  but  that  the  pigment- 
granules  which  are  suspended  in  a colourless  fluid  are  capable 
of  being,  on  the  one  hand,  attracted  by  a central  force  into  a 
small  space  in  the  body  of  the  cell,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
dispersed  by  a repulsive  power  into  the  minutest  recesses  of 
the  ramifying  rays.  Both  concentration  and  diffusion  of  the 
pigment  may  take  place  with  great  rapidity,  implying  re- 
markable energy  in  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  both 
of  which  appear  to  reside  in  a nucleus.  The  supplementary 
section  concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  physiological 
importance  of  the  actual  observation  of  such  attractions  and 
repulsions  in  one  of  the  animal  tissues. 

The  paper  continues  with  an  account  of  an  experimental 
investigation  into  the  effects  of  irritants  upon  this  function 
of  the  pigmentary  system.  Many  experiments  are  related, 
all  tending  to  support  the  general  proposition,  that  “ all 
agents,  without  any  exception,  which  have  the  power  of  in- 
ducing accumulation  of  corpuscles  and  stagnation  in  the 
blood-vessels  when  applied  to  the  web,  paralyse  at  the  same 
time  the  functions  of  the  pigment-cells.”  It  is  also  shown, 
from  experiments  upon  amputated  limbs  free  from  blood, 
that  this  effect  is  independent  of  the  state  of  the  circulation. 
In  cases  of  slight  irritation,  in  which  the  blood  resumes, 
after  a while,  its  natural  characters  (resolution  takes  place), 
the  paralysis  of  the  pigment-cells  is  only  temporary.  “ Thus 
the  pigmentary  system  of  the  frog  is  a remarkably  sensitive 
index  of  the  condition  of  the  affected  tissue,  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  its  physical  characters  render  it  so  easy  to  read  its 
pointings.  . . . The  only  other  tissue  of  the  frog’s  web, 
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the  functions  of  which  can  be  observed  by  the  eye,  is  that  of 
the  arterial  muscular  fibre-cells,’5  and  it  is  found  that  arteries 
passing  through  an  inflamed  area  lose  their  power  of  con- 
traction within  the  limits  of  that  area,  whereas  the  same 
vessels  may  be  often  seen  to  contract  in  other  parts  of  their 
course. 

Thus,  direct  observation  of  the  structures  of  the  frog’s 
web  which  discharge  functions  apparent  to  the  eye,  furnishes 
unequivocal  support  to  the  inference  derived  from  other  con- 
siderations, that  in  inflammation  the  tissues  of  the  part,  the 
primary  seat  of  the  affection,  are  in  a state  of  diminished 
functional  activity.55 

The  conclusion55  consists  of  an  inquiry  how  far  the  views 
expressed  in  the  paper  regarding  the  early  stages  of  inflam- 
mation harmonise  with  the  more  advanced  phenomena  of  the 
morbid  process  and  with  other  facts  of  pathology. — From  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  June  18,  1857. 


REPORT  ON  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE,  STEPPE  MURRAIN, 
OR  RINDERPEST. 

By  James  Beart  Simonds,  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology 
in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 

Extracted  from  the  North  British  Agriculturist. 

{Continued from  p.  104.) 

Holland. 

As  this  country  sends  our  principal  supply  of  foreign 
cattle  and  sheep,  it  became  the  more  important  to  ascertain 
their  freedom,  or  otherwise,  from  contagious  diseases.  With 
the  exception  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  eczema,  no  other  affec- 
tion prevails  among  the  cattle.  Rinderpest  has  had  no  ex- 
istence there  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  is  unknown  even 
to  the  veterinary  profession,  except  by  name.  The  parts  of 
the  country  most  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  at  this 
time  are  North  Holland  and  Friesland. 

By  a statistical  return  from  forty-three  villages  in  North 
Holland  and  Friesland,  it  is  shown  that  only  eight  of  them 
have  been  comparatively  free  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  in 
these  but  very  few  cattle  are  kept.  In  the  villages  where  the 
disease  has  prevailed,  about  a fifth  part  only  of  the  cattle- 
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owners  have  escaped  upon  the  whole,  but  in  many,  every 
proprietor  has  had  his  herd  affected.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  year  the  official  returns  show  a total  loss  of 
3655  head  of  cattle,  of  which  1502  died,  and  2153  vrere 
killed  by  order  of  the  authorities,  which  gives  an  average 
loss  of  about  281  per  week. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  great  extent  of  these  losses, 
judging  from  what  we  saw  of  the  secondary  causes  of  epi- 
zootics in  operation  in  the  vicinity  of  Rotterdam.  The  cattle 
are  often  crowded  into  houses  so  thickly,  that  to  pass  be- 
tween them  is  almost  an  impossibility.  The  form  and  size 
of  the  building  also  will  frequently  allow  of  a passage  only 
to  be  made  by  a person  along  its  centre,  where  the  heads  of 
the  animals  nearly  meet  over  their  feeding  troughs,  while 
the  height  of  it  is  generally  insufficient  to  stand  upright  in. 
No  windows  exist  in  many  of  these  sheds,  nor  any  other 
inlet  for  light  and  air,  except  the  door.  The  heat  is  almost 
suffocating,  and  the  stench  abominable.  In  such  unwhole- 
some and  pest-breeding  places  as  these,  the  cattle,  often  to 
the  extent  of  forty  or  fifty  in  a shed,  are  kept  for  weeks  toge- 
ther to  be  fatted  for  the  market,  by  being  fed  chiefly  on 
the  wash  and  grains  which  come  from  the  distilleries. 

The  cattle  which  are  sent  from  Friesland  are  shipped  at 
Harlingen  direct  for  England,  and  the  numbers  put  on 
board  there  are  fully  six  times  greater  than  at  Amsterdam. 
Friesland  is  one  of  the  great  cattle  districts *of  Holland,  and 
supplies  not  only  the  English  market  with  many  animals, 
but  other  countries  likewise.  She  therefore  receives  no  im- 
ports, nor  does  it  appear  that  any  of  the  vessels  conveying 
cattle  from  the  ports  of  the  Elbe  or  the  Weser,  or  from  any 
part  of  the  coast  of  Holstein,  ever  touch  at  the  Dutch  ports, 
so  that  a contagious  malady  like  rinderpest,  existing  in 
Holstein  or  in  the  countries  watered  by  those  rivers,  would 
have  to  make  its  entrance  by  way  of  the  land  into  Holland. 

No  restrictions  are  put  upon  the  cattle  trade  with  refer- 
ence to  bringing  of  animals  over  the  frontier,  but  all  impor- 
tations of  the  kind  would  be  immediately  prohibited  on  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  question  in  any  neighbouring 
states.  The  prices  obtained  for  cattle  in  the  English  market 
are  not  viewed  as  being  sufficiently  remunerative  just  now  by 
the  Dutch  feeders,  and  hence  the  diminished  numbers  sent 
here.  When  the  contrary  state  of  things  prevailed,  many 
animals  were  purchased  in  Prussia  by  the  dealers,  and  for- 
warded to  the  different  ports  of  Holland  for  exportation  : and 
not  a few,  it  is  said,  came  even  from  Switzerland  down  the 
Rhine  for  this  purpose.  These  facts  show  that  it  is  pos- 
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sible  for  a disease  of  a malignant  kind,  which  is  incubated 
in  the  system  of  an  animal  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  to  be 
introduced  into  England  from  other  countries  via  Holland : 
and,  also,  how  necessary  it  is  that  we  should  be  acquainted 
with  what  is  passing  on  the  continent  with  regard  to  diseases 
in  general  as  affecting  cattle,  and  particularly  if  belonging  to 
that  class  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  report. 

The  continuance  of  a well-ordered  and  rigid  system  of  in- 
spection of  imported  animals  on  our  part  will,  however,  do 
much  to  protect  us,  and  that  not  merely  by  its  leading  to 
the  detection  of  diseased  animals  on  their  arrival,  but  by  the 
effect  which  it  will  have  upon  the  export  trade  of  foreign 
countries.  Proof  of  this  is  given  by  the  circumstance  that 
last  year,  when  it  became  known  that  our  Customs5  inspec- 
tors had  received  orders  to  be  particularly  strict  in  the 
examinations  of  cattle,  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany of  Rotterdam,  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
the  probable  rejection  of  animals  committed  to  their  care, 
appointed  a veterinary  surgeon  to  examine  them  when  put 
on  board  their  boats.  This  company  brings  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  cattle  to  England,  and  although  this 
precautionary  measure  was  not  adopted  by  other  shipping 
companies,  they  nevertheless  declared  their  intention  of 
having  recourse  to  it,  and  only  refrained  from  so  doing,  be- 
cause of  the  great  diminution  which  took  place  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  aniftials  which  were  shipped.  The  system  of 
examination  was  kept  in  force  for  about  three  months,  when 
also,  and  from  the  same  cause,  the  General  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  discontinued  it.  The  returns  of  these  exami- 
nations, together  with  the  results,  wTere  regularly  transmitted 
to  the  British  Consul.  Should  the  prices  again  rise  in 
England  to  an  extent  which  w?ould,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
cattle  feeders,  justify  them  in  sending  us  more  animals,  then 
there  cannot  be  a doubt  of  the  re-establishment  of  this  sys- 
tem of  inspection. 

No  duty  is  chargeable  on  animals  imported  into  Holland, 
but  an  export  one  has  to  be  paid,  and  which  amounts  in 
English  money  to  about  the  following  rate  per  head,  namely, 
oxen,  10 d.,  calves,  2c/.,  sheep,  2c/.,  iambs,  1 pigs,  1 d.,  with 
an  additional  duty  of  13  per  cent,  on  the  gross  sum. 

Although  Holland  rears  immense  numbers  of  cattle,  she, 
for  her  great  export  trade  in  these  animals,  becomes  an  im- 
porting country  for  hides,  receiving  her  chief  supply  of  these 
from  Java  and  Buenos  Ayres,  w ith  some  from  England,  but 
none  from  Russia,  so  that  all  fear  of  the  introduction  of  con- 
tagious diseases  through  the  means  of  skins  may  cease,  in  so 
far  as  Holland  is  concerned. 
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Our  investigations  led  us  to  visit  the  cattle  feeders,  and 
among  others  we  saw  Mynheer  A.  Poot,  who  resides  within 
a few  miles  of  Rotterdam.  M.  Poot  ships  upon  an  average 
600  animals  a year  He  informed  us  that  no  disease  had 
prevailed  in  his  sheds  since  February  last,  prior  to  which 
time  he  had  several  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  an  entire  stranger  to  any  other  contagious 
disease,  and  said  that,  in  the  event  of  an  affection  like  rinder- 
pest breaking  out  among  his  stock,  a cordon  would  be  imme- 
diately placed  around  the  farm  by  the  local  authorities,  and 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  slaughter  the  diseased 
animals  and  bury  them  with  their  skins  on  in  quick-lime. 
In  his  opinion  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  export  any 
portion  of  their  carcases  to  England,  even  if  attempts  were 
made  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the  strictness  with  which 
the  police  sanitary  regulations  are  carried  out.  He  adduced 
as  an  instance,  that  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  1829,  and  before  experience  had  shown  that 
the  flesh  could  safely  be  used  for  food,  he  and  others  had  to 
kill  the  affected  cattle  and  bury  them  entire,  with  a view  to 
prevent  injury  being  done  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  limit 
the  spread  of  the  malady. 

On  the  question  of  our  Government  ordering  all  imported 
animals  to  be  slaughtered  on  their  arrival  in  the  docks,  and 
their  carcases  sent  to  the  meat-market,  M.  Poot  considered 
that  such  a step  would  be  tantamount  to  the  stopping  of  the 
importations  entirely.  The  boats  very  rarely,  if  indeed  at 
any  time,  are  freighted  with  cattle  all  belonging  to  the  same 
person  : the  cargo  is  therefore  mostly  comprised  of  animals 
the  property  of  several  individuals,  and  identity  of  each,  par- 
ticular animal,  w hich  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
could  scarcely  be  made  under  such  circumstances;  besides, 
he  said,  a necessity  w ould  be  created  for  an  immediate  sale 
of  the  meat  to  the  injury  of  the  interests  of  the  persons 
sending  the  animals.  He  was  equally  opposed  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a quarantine,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  could 
never  be  carried  into  practice,  and  England  continue  to  re- 
ceive full  supplies  of  foreign  cattle. 

The  system  at  present  adopted,  is  for  various  feeders  to 
consign  their  cattle  to  salesmen  in  the  London  market,  w ho, 
as  in  the  home  trade,  charge  a commission  on  the  sales  they 
effect.  As  no  animals  are  brought  into  Rotterdam  coastw  ays 
for  re-shipment,  all  consequently  have  to  pass  through  the 
town  to  reach  the  vessels,  so  that  they  are  thus  subjected  to 
the  general  inspection  of  the  local  authorities,  regulations 
existing  to  prevent  diseased  animals  from  entering  into  this 
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and  the  other  towns  of  Holland.  Besides  the  security  thus 
afforded,  it  is  clearly  not  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of 
the  exporters  to  put  diseased  cattle  on  board,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  bear  up  against  the  fatigue  of  a sea-voyage, 
or  to  be  on  their  arrival  here  in  a fit  state  to  pass  the  scrutiny 
of  our  Customs  inspectors. 

The  cattle  which  are  fattened  either  for  the  Dutch  market,  or 
for  exportation,  are  purchased  at  the  different  fairs  and  mar- 
kets in  the  country,  and  are  for  the  most  part  reared  in 
Friesland  and  Guelderland,  scarcely  any  being  brought  in 
from  other  countries. 

Upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  dangers  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  system  which  prevails  generally  with  regard 
to  the  cattle  trade,  and  the  additional  regulations  which 
would  be  enforced  did  necessity  arise,  appear  to  offer  a fair 
amount  of  security  against  the  introduction  of  a new  cattle 
pest  from  Holland. 

Westphalia  and  Hanover. 

These  countries  are  entirely  free  from  Rinderpest,  and 
have  been  so  for  upwards  of  forty  years ; and  besides  which, 
very  little  disease  of  any  kind  w^as  found  to  be  prevalent 
among  the  cattle.  The  laws  w hich  are  enforced  w7ith  regard 
to  contagious  diseases,  are  analogous  to  those  which  are 
generally  adopted  upon  the  Continent,  but  differ  a little  in 
some  of  their  details. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  was  said  by  the  late  M.  Hausmann, 
Professor  of  the  Veterinary  School,  to  have  been  first  ob- 
served in  Hanover,  as  early  as  1807  (?)  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  disease  has  prevailed,  with  more  or  less  severity, 
down  to  the  present  day.  Of  late  years  the  animals 
attacked  have  been  so  few  as  not  to  create  any  great  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  Precautionary  measures 
are,  however,  adopted  on  the  frontier  with  regard  to  cattle 
coming  from  Holland,  which  are  made  to  undergo  a quaran- 
tine, and  none  are  allowed  to  enter  from  Holstein  unless 
they  are  certified  to  be  in  a state  of  perfect  health. 

Veterinary  surgeons  are  bound  to  give  notice  of  all  cases 
of  contagious  disease  which  they  may  meet  with  in  their 
practice,  and  proprietors  also  are  required  to  report  the  ap- 
pearance of  pleuro-pneumonia  or  allied  affections  among 
their  cattle.  No  animal,  although  seemingly  in  perfect 
health,  if  it  has  been  living  with  others  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia, can  be  pastured  or  driven  on  roads  so  as  to 
come  within  two  hundred  yards  of  other  cattle;  nor  can  the 
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owner  dispose  of  any  of  his  herd  under  such  circumstances, 
until  it  is  certified  by  the  department  veterinary  surgeon 
that  all  the  animals  are  perfectly  free  from  the  disease.  The 
period  of  time  which  is  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  passing 
away  of  the  malady  and  the  selling  of  the  cattle  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.  A proprietor  can 
place  his  animals  under  medical  treatment  if  he  sees  fit,  or 
he  is  at  liberty  to  slaughter  them  and  send  them  to  the  meat- 
market.  The  flesh  of  those  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia, 
even  in  its  advanced  stages,  is  not  unfrequently  sold,  as  in 
England,  by  the  inferior  class  of  butchers. 

A regulation  exists  with  regard  to  the  disease  of  glanders, 
which,  although  it  does  not  belong  to  the  special  object  of 
this  report,  may,  nevertheless,  be  mentioned.  Horses 
affected  with  this  malady  are  not  only  prevented  being  sold, 
or  exposed  for  sale,  but  the  owner  is  compelled  to  have  them 
killed ; and  he  is  not  allowed,  under  the  pain  of  a heavy 
penalty,  to  sell  any  other  horse  out  of  his  establishment,  or 
even  to  place  any  one  of  them  in  stables  belonging  to  other 
persons,  for  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  affected 
animal. 

M.  Hausmann,  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Hanover,  informed  us  that  a conviction  had  very 
recently  taken  place  under  this  law7,  w'here  a carrier  was 
heavily  fined  for  putting  his  horses,  which  had  been  with  a 
glandered  animal,  into  a stable  at  a public  inn  in  the  tov7n  of 
Hanover,  on  the  occasion  of  his  coming  to  the  place  on  the 
market  day. 


Hamburg. 

This,  as  the  chief  port  of  the  Elbe,  receives  a considerable 
number  of  cattle  from  the  surrounding  districts  for  exporta- 
tion to  England,  and  large  quantities  of  hides  are  also  sent 
from  hence.  Some  diminution  in  the  amount  of  cattle  which 
of  late  has  been  shipped  at  Hamburg  has  taken  place,  and 
from  the  same  cause  which  is  assigned  by  the  exporters 
from  Holland,  namely,  that  the  price  obtained  in  the  English 
markets  is  not  sufficiently  remunerative,  when  compared 
with  that  which  can  be  procured  at  home. 

The  cattle  come  chiefly  from  the  distillers,  sugar  refiners, 
and  farmers,  in  the  town  and  territory  of  Hamburg,  and  the 
adjoining  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  They  are 
usually  sent  first  to  the  market  at  Hamburg,  and  if  not  sold, 
are  exported  to  England.  An  inspection  of  them  is  regu- 
larly made  in  the  market  by  a duly  appointed  veterinary 
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surgeon ; besides  which  they  are  prevented  entering  the 
town,  unless  found  to  be  in  a healthy  state.  These  regula- 
tions afford  us  a certain  amount  of  security  against  the  im- 
portation of  diseased  animals  from  this  port.  The  system 
of  inspection  has  been  in  operation  from  the  commencement 
of  the  recent  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Holstein  ; 
but  it  has  been  particularly  observed  since  September,  1856, 
when  the  following  proclamation  was  made  by  the  Senator 
of  the  Marshlands  of  the  territory  of  Hamburg  : 

Proclamation. 

“Hamburg,  19 th  September,  1856. 

w It  having  been  communicated  to  the  Senator  of  the  District  of  the  Marsh- 
lands that  in  several  parts  of  the  Duchy  of  Holstein  a pulmonary  disease 
has  again  broken  out  among  the  cattle ; in  order  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  dangerous  malady,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  for  the  present  no 
cattle  can  be  brought  into  the  district  of  the  Marshlands  from  the  Duchies 
of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  without  a certificate  from  the  proper  local 
authorities,  stating  that,  at  the  places  from  whence  the  same  may  come,  no 
infectious  disease  prevails  among  the  cattle,  and  this  under  a penalty  of 
fifty  thalers  for  every  case  of  contravention. 

“ The  whole  of  the  bailiffs  and  subordinates  are  hereby  required  particu- 
larly to  attend  to  this  order,  and  obtain  observance  of  the  same,  and  de- 
nounce to  the  authorities  of  the  Marshlands  all  who  may  disobey  or  attempt 
to  disobey  the  same. 

“ (Signed)  Arning,  Dr. 

“ Senator  for  the  Marshlands.” 

No  cattle  intended  for  the  English  market  are  brought  into 
Hamburg  by  the  ships  from  Tonning  or  the  other  ports  on  the 
coast  of  Denmark,  but  they  go  direct  from  thence  to  England  ; 
nor  are  many  conveyed  there  for  this  purpose  by  means  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  from  Central  Germany.  “ The 
Order  in  Council,”  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  April,  did  not 
appear  to  be  understood  by  the  exporters  of  cattle  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  this  port;  and 
they  refrained  at  first  from  shipping  cattle,  although  Ham- 
burg was  not  named  in  the  prohibition,  for  fear  lest  on 
their  arrival  in  England,  they  should  be  seized  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs. 

We  were  informed  by  Colonel  Hodges,  Consul-General  at 
Hamburg,  that  a similar  doubt  existed  with  regard  to  hides, 
and,  further,  that  the  order  would  be  inoperative  for  good, 
presuming  that  the  seeds  of  a contagious  disease  could  be 
conveyed  by  these  articles  of  commerce  so  long  as  Hamburg, 
as  the  port  of  the  Elbe,  and  Bremen,  as  the  port  of  the 
Weser,  were  left  open,  as  large  quantities  of  these  commo- 
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dities  come  down  those  rivers.  The  hides  are  collected 
from  out  of  various  countries,  and  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
them  to  their  original  source.  The  merchants  of  Hamburg, 
however,  continued  to  export  hides,  first  making  a declara- 
tion before  the  consul  that  they  did  not  come  from  Liibeck 
or  any  of  the  Baltic  ports.  The  consul  upon  this  certified 
that  such  declaration  had  been  made,  and  thus  left  our  Com- 
missioners of  Customs  to  deal  with  the  question  as  they 
might  see  fit.  Should  the  necessity  unfortunately  arise  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  cattle,  hides,  hoofs,  & c.,  from  the 
fear  of  introducing  a contagious  disease,  such  as  the  rinder- 
pest, then  not  only  must  Bremen  and  Hamburg  be  named 
in  the  order,  but  Tonning  also,  as  the  port  of  the  Eider,  as 
this  place  has  direct  water  communication  with  the  port  of 
Kiel  on  the  Baltic,  from  which  place  hides,  hoofs,  &c.,  can 
readily  be  conveyed. 

Little.fear,  however,  need  be  entertained  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  disease  from  Denmark  by  means  of  any  cattle 
w7hich  she  might  receive  from  the  Baltic  ports.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a direct  trade  of  this  kind  are  too  great 
for  it  to  be  carried  on  with  facility  or  advantage.  Such 
cattle  would  have  to  make  the  port  of  Kiel,  and  be  then  dis- 
embarked, in  order  to  be  placed  on  the  vessels  navigating 
the  canal  which  connects  Kiel  with  the  Eider,  and  on  reach- 
ing Tonning,  be  again  re-embarked  on  vessels  bound  for 
England. 


Denmark,  Schleswig,  and  Holstein. 

In  September  last,  it  was  officially  communicated  to  the 
Government  by  Vice-Consul  Blackwell,  of  Liibeck,  that 
66  the  steppe  murrain  of  Russia  had  made  its  way  into  Holstein , 
having  passed  through  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Mecklenburg.” 
We  ascertained,  however,  that  this  disease  has  had  no  existence 
in  this  part  of  Europe  since  the  occasion  of  its  last  general 
outbreak  in  1813.  It  is  also  recorded,  that  up  to  that  time 
the  affection  had  not  prevailed  in  the  Duchies  since  1774  to 
1781,  when  150,000  head  of  cattle  are  said  to  have  perished. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  is  rife  in  Holstein,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Altona,  where  an  active  cattle  trade  is 
carried  on.  The  malady  is  said  originally  to  have  appeared 
here  in  1842,  or  nearly  about  the  same  time  it  was  first  ob- 
served in  England.  At  the  commencement  of  1843,  Herr 
Rottger,  district  veterinary  surgeon  of  Altona,  received 
orders  from  the  Danish  Government  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  No  active  means  to  limit  its  extension  were, 
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however,  had  recourse  to,  until  1845,  when  the  Govern- 
ment sent  Professor  Witt,  of  Copenhagen,  to  investigate  the 
matter.  Professor  Witt  and  Herr  Rottger,  with  a surgeon 
and  the  Government  veterinary  surgeon  of  Hamburg,  formed 
a sanitary  commission  of  inquiry.  The  commission  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  highly  contagious,  and 
recommended  the  Government  to  adopt  the  most  stringent 
measures  of  prevention.  These  consist  in  chief  of — 

a . Sequestration  of  the  places  where  the  disease  is  found 
to  exist. 

b.  The  immediate  slaughter  of  the  infected  animals. 

c.  The  killing  of  the  whole  herd  upon  the  occurrence  of 
fresh  cases. 

d.  The  burial  of  the  diseased  cattle  with  their  skins  on, 
cut  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  their  being  surreptitiously 
disposed  of,  and  the  sprinkling  the  body  over  with  chloride 
of  lime. 

The  indemnity  consists  in  the  Government  paying  two 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  diseased  animals,  and  the  full 
value  of  the  healthy,  the  loss  to  the  treasury  being  partly 
provided  for  by  the  Government  selling  by  public  auction 
the  carcases  of  the  animals  which  are  free  from  disease. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  these  regulations,  it  is  ordered, 
among  other  things,  that  every  proprietor  of  cattle  shall, 
upon  the  outbreak  of  a disease  which  seems  to  possess  some 
unusual  features,  give  notice  to  the  district  veterinary  sur- 
geon, or  be  subjected  to  a fine  varying  from  fifty  to  a hundred 
thalers.  The  veterinary  surgeon  has  to  report  the  result  of 
his  examination  to  the  police,  and  if  it  should  prove  that  the 
malady  is  a contagious  one,  then  the  regulations  are  strictly 
enforced.  The  animals  are  valued  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  branded  on  the  horns  for  the  purpose  of  identity. 
Should  no  other  cases  occur  after  the  diseased  animals  are 
killed,  the  proprietor  is  still  prevented  selling  any  of  those 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion,  and  which  bear 
the  Government  stamp,  in  a less  period  of  time  than  six 
months,  and  only  then  with  a certificate  from  the  veterinary 
surgeon  that  they  are  free  from  disease. 

The  adoption  of  these  severe  measures  led,  it  is  believed, 
to  the  nearly  total  extinction  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  two  or 
three  years.  In  1847,  however,  it  again  prevailed  in  Hol- 
stein, also  commencing,  it  is  said,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Altona.  In  1849  and  1851,  other  outbreaks  occurred,  the 
disease  extending  on  the  latter  occasion  into  Schleswig  and 
Denmark  Proper,  but  was  quickly  suppressed  by  the  severity 
with  which  the  law  was  executed. 
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The  outbreak  from  which  the  country  is  at  present  suffer- 
ing, took  place  in  the  spring  of  1856.  It  is  attributed  to  the 
circumstance  of  two  gentlemen  of  Hamburg  purchasing  in 
Hungary  180  oxen,  and  sending  them  to  graze  on  the  islands 
and  marshlands  of  the  Elbe.  The  disease  manifested  itself 
in  these  animals,  and  from  them  it  was  communicated  to 
some  cows  which  were  sent  daily  from  the  town  of  Hamburg 
to  graze  in  the  same  pastures,  and  was  thus  spread  over  the 
territory  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Holstein.  This  called 
for  the  re-adoption  of  the  preventive  measures  previously 
alluded  to,  and  which  are  still  in  operation  in  the  Duchies, 
but  modified  to  some  considerable  extent  in  the  town  and 
territory  of  Hamburg. 

The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
in  Mecklenburg,  which  is  said  to  have  depended  on  the  in- 
troduction of  some  cattle  from  Bavaria,  together  with  its 
existence  in  several  of  the  German  States,  led  the  Govern- 
ment to  issue  the  following  order  with  reference  to  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  into  Holstein  and  Lauenburg. 

“Copenhagen,  June  18 th,  1856. 

“Proclamation  for  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Importation  of  Horned  Cattle  from  abroad. 

“Whereas,  according  to  official  information,  the  pulmonary  epidemic  has 
shown  itself  again  in  horned  cattle  in  several  German  States,  the  importation 
of  horned  cattle  from  abroad  will  not,  until  further  notice,  be  permitted 
into  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  unless  satisfactory  certificates, 
issued  by  authority,  be  handed  in  at  the  same  time,  stating  the  place  from 
whence  the  cattle  have  been  brought,  and  that  in  such  place  no  signs  of  the 
pulmonary  epidemic  have  appeared  for  more  than  six  months ; the  cattle 
being  therein  described  as  accurately  as  possible. 

“ The  above  is  hereby  made  known  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
those  who  receive  it ; and  at  the  same  time  the  police  authorities  are  espe- 
cially directed  to  see  the  strict  observance  of  the  above  order. 

“ Royal  Ministerial  Department  for  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauen- 
burg, 9th  June,  1856. 

(Signed)  “ V.  Scheele. 

“ G.  Harbou.” 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  however,  continued  to  prevail  in  Hol- 
stein, despite  all  measures,  precautionary  or  otherwise, 
which  were  had  recourse  to,  and  this  led  the  Minister  to 
issue  new  regulations  during  last  year,  to  stay,  if  possible, 
its  further  progress.  It  was  thereupon  ordered  that  “all 
estates  (farms)  in  which  cases  of  pulmonary  disease  have  occurred 
within  the  last  six  months , are  to  be  closed , and  no  removal  of 
cattle  from  such  estates  is  to  be  permitted . The  cattle  are  to  re- 
main as  much  as  possible  in  the  same  stalls,  and  only  to  be  removed 
to  the  pasture  grounds  of  the  owners , which  are  to  be  fenced  round 
xxxiv  22 
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to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  cattle , as  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
move cattle  from  their  infected  stalls  to  purer  air.” 

In  July,  1856,  Schleswig  placed  the  importations  into 
her  territory  from  Holstein  under  restrictions;  but  as  these 
also  proved  to  be  insufficient,  the  Minister  of  this  Duchy,  in 
March  of  the  present  year,  forbade  the  importations  entirely. 

In  August,  1856,  Denmark,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, likewise  ordered  that  no  cattle  would  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  kingdom  from  Holstein,  unless  they  were  accom- 
panied by  a certificate  of  a veterinary  surgeon,  stating  that 
they  were  in  good  health  when  exported,  and  also  by  the 
certificate  of  a magistrate,  that  the  district  from  which  they 
came  was  free  from  disease.  And  in  September  following, 
proclamation  w7as  made  to  a similar  effect  by  “the  Senator 
of  the  District  of  the  Marshland  of  Hamburg,”  a copy  of 
which  has  been  given  above. 

This  succinct  history  of  the  proceedings  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, enables  us  to  trace  to  their  probable  origin  those 
restrictive  laws  which  have  created  so  great  solicitude  in 
England.  We  could  hardly  have  supposed  that  such  severe 
measures  w7ould  have  had  the  support  of  scientific  men,  and 
more  especially  in  their  exclusive  application  to  a disease, 
whether  contagious  or  not,  the  antecedents  of  whose  history 
show  that  it  often  passes  from  country  to  country  as  an  ordi- 
nary epizootic  affection 

[To  he  continued .) 


EPIDEMIC  CATARRH  IN  HORSES.— OPERATION  OF 
L TRACHEOTOMY. 

By  G.  W.  Bowler,  Y.S. 

There  is  seldom  a year  passes,  but  an  epidemic  prevails 
at  some  period,  although,  sometimes  it  is  so  slight,  that 
horsemen  are  apt  to  make  light  of  it.  But  this  is  very  w rong, 
and  it' behoves  every  man  owning  horses  to  have  a care  for 
them  on  the  slightest  indication  of  catarrh,  for  if  they  are 
only  taken  in  time  the  disease  is  readily  subdued,  but  if  al- 
lowed to  run  on,  it  becomes  a dangerous  foe,  and  for  the 
want  of  a little  forethought  and  attention,  there  is  danger  of 
losing  a valuable  animal. 

In  the  year  1855,  and  1856,  a serious  epidemic  raged 
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throughout  the  entire  Eastern  and  Western  States,  carrying 
off  thousands  of  valuable  horses,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  might  have  been  saved  had  they  been  placed  under 
the  charge  of  scientific  men  ; but  no  sooner  was  one  of  these 
animals  taken  sick,  than  he  was  purged,  and  bled,  as  is  usual 
with  all  stable-men  ; for  no  matter  what  the  disease  may  be, 
under  which  the  horse  labors,  they  cry  for  blood.  The 
symptoms  were  a full,  and  slightly  accelerated  pulse,  con- 
junctiva and  Schneiderian  membrane  injected,  a slight  heav- 
ing at  the  flank,  with  entire  loss  of  appetite:  and  in  the 
course  of  eight  or  ten  hours  a sudden  change  would  take 
place, — the  pulse  becoming  slow  and  feeble,  with  considerable 
debility,  so  much  so,  that  on  attempting  to  move  a horse  in  this 
stage,  it  is  with  difficulty  he  can  stand;  followed  by  a purulent 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  which  becomes  quite  fetid.  As 
the  disease  gains  ground,  it  involves  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  trachea ; pneumonia  supervenes,  and  generally  the 
animal  dies.  In  these  cases  bleeding  was  almost  certain 
death ; for  instead  of  depletion,  we  were  required  to  support 
the  animal,  both  by  stimulants  and  tonics,  and  where  this 
rule  was  followed  it  was  rare  to  lose  a case  if  taken  in  due 
time. 

We  have  a disease  which  is  very  prevalent  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  differing  a little  from  the  epidemics  of 
former  years,  and  not  prevailing  to  such  an  extent,  while  if 
precautionary  measures  are  taken  in  the  early  stage,  there  is 
little  fear  of  a fatal  termination,  though  I am  informed  that 
many  horses  have  died  throughout  the  country. 

The  cause  may  be  the  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere, 
from  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  versa.  An  easterly  wind  has  pre- 
vailed for  a considerable  time,  and  it  is  a well-known  fact, 
that  epidemics  oftener  prevail  when  the  wind  is  in  that 
quarter,  than  at  any  other  time.  Badly  ventilated  stables 
are  one  great  cause  of  diseases  in  horses,  and  a stable  where 
a large  number  of  horses  are  congregated  together  is  more 
liable  to  engender  disease  than  any  other,  as  the  fumes  which 
arise  from  the  manure  and  urine,  together  with  bad  ventilation, 
must  necessarily  have  a deleterious  effect  on  such  animals  as 
may  be  confined  in  it,  from  the  air  becoming  poisonous. 
And  a horse  coming  out  of  the  pure  air  where  he  has  been  at 
work,  and  having  to  inhale  this  poisoned  atmosphere  of  the 
stable,  there  is  no  reason  to  wonder  at  his  being  sick,  as 
common  sense  will  dictate  to  every  man,  that  unless  he  have 
an  iron  constitution,  it  will  eventually  bring  him  down. 

The  symptoms  of  the  prevailing  disease,  are,  considerable 
swelling  of  the  parotid  and. submaxillary  glands;  watery 
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discharge  from  the  nose;  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  in 
which  the  pharynx  is  involved  ; pulse  full  but  irregular;  in- 
clination to  eat,  but  great  difficulty  in  swallowing.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  a whist- 
ling noise  being  heard  at  a considerable  distance,  which,  if 
not  relieved,  will  eventually  cause  suffocation.  It  attacks 
horses  of  all  ages,  from  the  sucking  colt  to  the  aged  horse. 

I was  called  upon  by  J.  C.,  Esq.,  residing  near  Glendale, 
Ohio,  requiring  my  attendance  on  a valuable  three-years-old 
colt.  On  my  arrival  at  the  farm,  I found  the  animal  had 
died  a short  time  previous.  The  owner  had  applied  some 
slight  remedies  himself,  not  thinking  it  was  anything  serious, 
until  it  began  to  take  on  a malignant  form,  when  it  was  too  late, 
and  he  thus  lost  a horse  worth  $1000 ; whereas,  had  I seen  the 
animal  earlier,  he  might  have  been  saved.  On  looking  over 
the  stock,  I selected  out  four  two-years-old  colts,  affected 
with  the  same  disease,  gave  a febrifuge  draught  to  each,  and 
applied  counter  irritation  to  the  throat  and  trachea.  The  next 
day  I selected  six  others  of  various  ages,  treated  them  all  in  a 
similar  manner  and  left.  In  two  days,  I was  requested  to 
look  at  a brood  mare  and  foal,  both  of  which  were  affected. 
The  mare  got  worse,  and  on  the  second  day  her  head  was 
swollen  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty she  could  breathe.  Everything  possible  wTas  done  to 
reduce  the  inflammation.  Steaming  she  could  not  bear,  as 
it  required  all  the  fresh  air  she  could  get  to  prevent  suffoca- 
tion. I perceived  she  wras  getting  uneasy,  trying  to  call 
her  foal,  pawning  the  ground,  and  her  look  of  anguish  as  she 
tried  to  breathe  wras  pitiable  to  witness.  She  now  made 
several  attempts  to  lay  down,  but  w7as  afraid.  I knew  ^here 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  unless  she  had  immediate  relief, 
death  w'ould  soon  put  an  end  to  her  suffering.  I therefore 
suggested  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  to  which  her  owner 
gladly  consented.  I at  once  made  an  incision,  and  excised  a 
portion  of  the  trachea,  but  having  no  tube,  I made  one  from 
a piece  of  elder  wrood,  which  answered  the  purpose.  The  mare 
was  immediately  relieved.  She  continued  to  breathe  through 
the  tube  for  twro  days,  w7hen  the  inflammation  began  to  sub- 
side, and  I removed  the  tube  and  closed  the  w'ound.  The 
mare  is  now  out  on  pasture  doing  well,  and  the  others  are 
all  convalescing. — Cincinnati  Journal  of  Medical  Science . 
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DISSERTATION  ON  THE  ATMOSPHERE  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS 
CHEMICAL,  PHYSIOLOGICAL,  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  RE- 
LATIONS. 

By  Mr.  R.  West  Pearson. 

PRIMEVAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

Cicero  sagely  remarked  that  66  to  be  ignorant  of  what  has 
been  done  before  our  time,  is  ever  to  remain  in  a state  of 
childhood.”  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  observa- 
tion, we  deem  it  expedient,  before  entering  into  a minute 
analysis  of  the  existing  air,  to  trace  very  briefly  the  chemical 
history  and  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  during  the  ages 
which  elapsed  ere  light  dawned  upon  man. 

We  advisedly  employ  the  expression,  “very  briefly,”  since 
the  full  elucidation  would  tax  finite  mind,  but  a limit  is 
desirable,  and  to  be  striven  for  even  amidst  the  illimitable. 
The  physical  sciences  have  been  long  employed  and  with 
much  success,  to  translate  the  hieroglyphics  of  nature  as  to 
the  phases  of  matter : we  believe  chemistry  may  be  induced 
to  contribute  her  quota  likewise. 

We  grant  that  chemical  science  deals  not  with  cosmical 
myths,  and  that  chemists  are  not  prone  to  wander  far  under 
fancy’s  guidance,  to  the  exclusion  of  sound  judgment.  But 
we  are  persuaded  that  facts  abound,  from  which  true  induc- 
tion may  glean  a tale  that  will  garnish  a chapter  concerning 
great  and  memorable  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Chemistry  teaches  that  every  form  of  matter  hitherto  sub- 
jected to  tests,  is  made  up  of  certain  ultimate  parts,  being, 
chemically  indivisible,  known  as  elements.  The  sixty  elements 
are  stable  things,  though  they  assume  varied  shapes,  and  often 
seem  to  undergo  chamelion-like  metamorphoses.  Combi- 
nations vary  infinitely,  but  individual  elements  abide  con- 
stantly the  same;  uninfluenced  by  time  they  will,  doubtless, 
endure  during  its  entire  evolution.  Now  one  characteristic 
attribute  of  the  all-wise  Creator,  undoubtedly,  is  economy. 
All  the  elements  of  power  are  used,  but  none  abused. 
Quality  and  quantity  appear  alike,  with  determined  relation 
to  weight,  measure,  and  number.  The  many  and  beautiful 
operations  constituting  the  perpetual  magic  of  nature,  are 
wrought  by  the  simplest  means,  and,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  a priori , that  precisely  the  same  elements  which  form 
the  scene  of  this  times  world,  were  active  in  and  effected 
past  revolutions  of  matter.  But  more  positive  evidence  may 
be  found  although  ages  have  rolled  away,  and  the  face  of 
nature  has  been  changed.  A feeling,  akin  to  that  which 
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preserves  the  long  descending  stream  of  language,  induces 
man  to  unite  the  past  with  the  present,  so  that  drawing 
incentives  from  an  inner  world,  we  seek  to  refer  bygone 
changes  to  living  principles.  As  the  poet  Schiller  finely 
renders  it,  cc  Man,  amid  ceaseless  change,  seeks  the  un- 
changing pole.” 

With  much,  therefore,  of  instinctive  feeling,  do  we  seek 
amid  active  atmospheric  signs,  some  degree  of  light  to 
illumine  our  research  into  those  of  pristine  antiquity.  Here, 
at  the  initial  step  of  our  inquiry,  it  should  be  observed,  that, 
we  deal  more  particularly  wfith  the  atmospheric  relations  to 
the  conservation  of  life,  vegetable  and  animal.  A rapid 
glance  at  the  vital  economy  now  existing,  shows  that  plants 
and  animals  reciprocate  a functional  influence.  Both  realms 
of  life  receive  their  nutriment  primarily  from  inorganic 
materials.  The  manner  in  which  minerals  are  thus  con- 
nected with  plants,  vegetables  with  animals,  and  the  whole 
linked  together,  manifests  in  its  elucidation  a very  admirable 
system  of  mutual  dependence.  All  the  phenomena  of  life 
are  made  up  of  chemical  and  physical  influences,  but  con- 
trolled and  modified  by  a cause  or  force,  termed  the  vital 
force.  It  is  called  vital,  because,  wdienever  developed,  life 
manifests  itself.  How,  or  by  what  peculiar  means,  we  do 
not  know,  and  cannot  imitate  or  reproduce.  The  laws  regu- 
lating the  elemental  changes  in  organic  beings,  are,  however, 
the  same  as  those  operating  to  produce  the  union  and  dis- 
union of  elements,  taking  place  on  the  earth’s  crust. 

At  present  the  source  of  vegetable  food  is  twofold ; first, 
and  chiefly,  the  atmosphere ; secondly,  the  soil.  The  former 
supplies  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  while  the  latter 
yields  various  earths.  The  constituents  of  earth  may  be, 
to  a great  extent,  dispensed  with,  as  in  the  singular  race  of 
“air-plants,”  but  carbonic  acid,  and  other  components  of 
the  air  are  indispensable.  A grand  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
vegetable  life  is  a power  consequent  upon  the  actinic  rays 
nestling  within,  by  w hich  it  is  enabled,  in  an  exceeding  quiet 
way,  to  decompose  carbonic  acid,  fix  its  carbon,  and  liberate 
free  oxygen,  in  so  doing  preserving  vitality.  Animals,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  supported  by  the  assimilation  and  com- 
bustion of  different  kinds  of  food  in  a current  of  air,  the 
circulation  of  which  is  maintained  by  the  respiratory  organs. 

Now  Lavoisier  long  since  determined  the  amount  of  air 
inspired  by  an  adult  man  to  equal  746  lbs.  per  annum,  and 
Menzies  got  a still  higher  figure.  Both  results  expressed  a 
weight  far  above  that  of  any  adult ; but  from  the  beginning 
to  the  close  of  a year  the  individual  absorbing  this  mass  of 
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air  differs  little,  if  at  all,  in  weight.  The  well-known  energy 
of  oxygen  would  have  led  us  to  expect  no  trivial  results  from 
its  activity;  but  though  entering  and  leaving  the  body  to 
such  an  extent,  no  physical  change  manifests  itself. 

The  chemical  power  of  oxygen  has  not,  however,  been 
checked,  much  less  stifled,  but  had  exercise  to  the  full. 
Otherwise,  it  might  be  asked,  What  has  become  of  the 
weighty  and  voluminous  additions  to  the  system  in  the 
shape  of  food?  They  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  body  in  the  excreta,  since  experiment 
shows  them  to  bear  away  but  a tithe  of  the  material  con- 
sumed. Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  discharged  products 
afford  proofs  of  a radical  change  in  their  nature  and  conse- 
quent properties.  From  a healthy  and  well-balanced  system 
it  would  be  further  found,  that  the  excrements  consist 
mostty,  if  not  entirely,  of  compounds  that  possess  no  nutri- 
tive value.  The  function  of  the  inhaled  air,  or,  more  strictly, 
its  constituent  oxygen,  is  here  indicated.  It  lies  in  trans- 
forming the  varieties  of  food  into  products  available  not 
merely  for  strengthening,  but  to  some  extent  constituting 
the  living  body;  in  removing  the  waste  and  worn-out  tis- 
sues, in  generating  vital  warmth,  and  in  other  ways  pre- 
serving activity  among  all  parts.  So  much  may  be  ad- 
mitted, although,  as  will  be  subsequently  seen,  many  views 
may  be  taken  as  to  the  modus  operandi.  The  chemical 
examination  of  respired  air  shows  a constant  recurrence  in 
the  products  exhaled  into  the  external  atmosphere.  The 
expired  ingredients  are  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  prime 
elements  to  vegetable  life  are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia.  We  have  here  discovered  a perennial  source  of 
the  two  first.  They  are  accompanied  by  matter  capable  of 
yielding  the  third,  but  we  will  trace  the  source  of  ammonia 
a little  farther. 

Conceive  an  individual  deprived  of  food.  For  a while  the 
heart’s  pulses  continue  to  beat,  rightly  indicative  of  life, 
because  atmospheric  air,  as  ever,  passes  to  and  fro ; but  no 
longer  finding  nicely  assimilated  food  wherewith  to  satiate 
its  affinity  or  appetite,  oxygen,  with  resistless  energy,  gnaws 
the  vital  tissues,  starvation  advances  with  constant  quicken- 
ing step,  by-and-by  the  brain  feels  as  if  it  were  very  dust, 
and  through  various  stages  of  delirium  the  act  closes  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  abstain 
entirely  from  food  in  order  to  participate  in  such  changes ; 
they  are  always  taking  place,  although,  under  wise  regu- 
lations, to  a very  limited  extent,  but  in  every  case,  so  that 
ere  long  death  happens  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

( To  be  continued .) 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. 

Cicero. 


ON  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATIONS,  AND  THE 
NECESSITY  OF  UNION. 

So  completely  do  our  sentiments  accord  with  those  ex- 
expressed  by  Mr.  Litt,  in  our  last  number,  that/4  there  are 
many  diseases  prevalent  in,  and  peculiar  to,  certain  localities, 
of  which  the  great  body  of  the  profession  know  little  or 
nothing,  and  every  attempt  to  disseminate  information  of 
this  character  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,”  that  at  the 
formation  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
which  we  assisted  in  establishing,  a distinct  class  of  con- 
stituents— namely,  correspo7iding  members — was  nominated,  for 
the  express  purpose  that  from  them  periodical  communica- 
tions should  be  received,  containing  an  account  of  the 
diseases  that  were  prevailing,  or  had  prevailed,  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods,  noting  their  peculiarities,  and  the 
means  found  effective  either  for  their  alleviation  or  eradica- 
tion. But,  alas ! rarely  has  it  been  the  case  that  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  record  contributions  to  Science  carrying 
out  these  intentions.  We  had  hoped,  when  Mr.  Raddall 
proposed  the  formation  of  Provincial  Veterinary  Medical 
Associations,  that  these  would  have  proved  the  means  by 
which  the  same  end  and  object  would  have  been  obtained. 
But  here,  again,  we  have  been  subjected  to  disappointment. 
Is  it  always  to  continue  thus?  We  confess  we  have  faith  in 
progress ; but  there  can  be  no  progress  without  union  and 
effort.  It  has  been  said,  to  press  forward  in  a good  cause  is 
good,  and  to  carry  others  with  us  is  progress.  To  be 
zealous  is  good,  and  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  others  is  progress. 
Had  this  been  done,  we  believe  the  profession  would  have  stood 
in  a different  position  to  that  in  which  it  now  does.  Depend 
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upon  it,  “our  spirits  from  each  other  take  their  hues,  just  as 
the  seas  from  the  overhanging  clouds.” 

And  where,  or  to  whom  are  we  to  look  for  a beginning  to 
be  made  so  as  to  bring  about  a change?  Who  will  take  the 
initiative  ? We  have  before  stated  that  to  the  metropolis  the 
members  of  the  profession,  as  a body,  will  naturally  look  for 
the  commencement  of  a better  state  of  things ; because  here 
are  all  the  requisite  aids,  namely,  spacious  rooms  admirably 
suited  for  the  meetings  to  take  place  in,  and  having  a library 
and  museum  attached;  nor  is  talent  lacking.  We  had  almost 
said  that  our  professional  brethren  in  the  metropolis  should  be 
jealous,  lest  those  in  the  provinces  should  carry  off  the  honours 
of  so  praiseworthy  an  undertaking.  May  we  venture  to  express 
a hope  that  from  the  Veterinary  Club , lately  revived,  the  first 
scientific  association  may  arise?  We  know  its  members, 
and  doubt  not  that  at  their  quarterly  dinner-meetings  much 
friendly  and  profe  sional  conversation  takes  place ; but  the 
benefits  hence  resulting  are  confined  to  the  few 9 for  the  circle 
is  too  small,  and  its  entrance  too  narrow  for  the  many  to 
enter  in.  Should  this  be  the  case,  gladly  wrould  we  photo- 
graph its  sayings  and  doings,  and  chronicle  them  for  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

To  these  meetings,  albeit  in  themselves  pleasant  things 
enough,  we  might  have  had  no  objections,  did  we  not 
think  that  men  were  made  for  nobler  purposes  than  mere 
conviviality,  and  that  exclusiveness  was  a thing  of  the  past, 
a relic  of  a by-gone  age.  But  we  are  most  anxious  not  to 
give  offence  to  those  we  esteem ; rather  would  we  provoke 
them  to  good  works,  and  as  an  incentive  thereto,  will  remind 
them  of  Caesar’s  motto,  “ There  is  nothing  done  while  any- 
thing remains  to  be  done.” 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  E.  N.  GABRIEL,  ESQ.,  SECRETARY  TO  THE 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

We  would  remind  the  members  of  the  profession  that 
xxxi.  23 
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with  the  present  month  closes  the  receiving  of  contributions 
for  the  above  purpose. 

We  confess  we  feel  desirous  that  the  testimonial  about  to 
be  presented  should  be  alike  worthy  of  the  givers  and  the 
receiver.  The  acknowledgmeut  of  services,  in  the  absence 
of  adequate  remuneration,  bespeaks  gratitude,  and  is  the 
least  that  can  be  done  by  a community ; while  in  conferring 
honour  under  such  circumstances,  we  receive  honour  our- 
selves. 

It  may  be,  nay  we  know  it  is  the  case,  that  some  in  the 
profession  are  not  satisfied  with  what  the  Council  have 
done.  But  is  the  fault  wholly  theirs  ? Have  they  given  all 
the  support  they  could  ? And  has  there  been  that  co-opera- 
tion which  is  always  so  desirable?  We  think  not.  Rather 
has  there  not  been  too  much  of  the  feeling  indulged  in  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  others  to  act,  instead  of  each  member  re- 
flecting that  he  too  is  individually  called  upon  to  do  his 
part;  and  then,  when  the  thing  desired  is  not  gained, 
through  the  want  of  united  efforts  for  the  purpose,  the  blame 
is  thrown  on  those  holding  office. 

Again,  many  will  ask,  what  good  has  the  charter  of  incor- 
poration done  us  since  its  possession?  We  have  received 
from  it  no  privileges  nor  immunities.  True,  but  it  has  done 
this ; it  has  placed  the  profession  in  the  position  of  a recog- 
nisable body,  so  that  it  may  go  to  parliament  for  them,  and 
thus  it  has  given  to  its  members  a standing  they  did  not 
possess  before.  It  is  equally  true  that  there  is  no  restrictive 
or  prohibiting  clause  to  prevent  others  assuming  the  title  of 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  although  it  is  set  forth  that  graduated 
members  of  the  schools  shall  alone  be  entitled  to  use  that 
name ; but  in  this  respect  we  are  no  worse  off  than  the 
human  surgeons  are,  and  like  them,  we  possess  the  right  of 
designating  ourselves  members  of  a royal  college. 

This  designation  should  at  all  times  be  adopted  by  those 
who  have  graduated ; although,  far  more  by  our  conduct,  and 
the  exercise  of  our  talents,  shall  we  secure  the  confidence  of 
those  whose  support  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining,  since  acts 
of  parliament  cannot  confer  abilities,  nor  make  gentlemen. 
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In  the  meantime,  to  use  the  words  of  Longfellow,  let  us 
give— 

“ Honour  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs, 

And  by  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low.” 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

QUARTERLY  MEETING  OE  COUNCIL,  held  Jan.  25,  1858. 

Present — The  President,  Messrs.  Cheeseman,  Field,  Jex, 

Legrew,  Packwood  of  Coventry,  Vice-President,  Stanley 

of  Birmingham,  Vice-President,  Stockley,  and  Wilkinson, 

Professors  Spooner  and  Morton,  and  the  Secretary. 

J.  Turner,  Esq.,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

Donations  of  pamphlets  to  the  library  on  “Colic  in  Horses,” 
“Diseased  Meat,”  and  “On  the  Study  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine,” from  the  author,  Mr.  J.  Gamgee,  were  laid  on  the 
table,  when — 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  legrew , and  seconded  by  Mr.  Cheese- 
man , “That  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  given  for  the 
same.”  Carried. 

A letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Babington  giving  in  his  resig- 
nation as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Field , seconded  by  Mr.  Legrew , it  was 
accepted. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Field , and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Legrew , “ That  the  regret  of  the  Council  be  communicated  to 
Dr.  Babington  at  his  resignation,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  efficient  services  at  the  Board.” 
Carried. 

The  resignation,  by  Professor  Morton,  of  the  Treasurer- 
ship  of  the  College  was  next  announced,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Gabriel , seconded  by  Mr.  Stockley , it  was  reluctantly 
accepted,  when — 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Spooner , and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Field , “ That  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  given  to 
Professor  Morton  for  his  valuable,  zealous,  and  efficient 
services  as  Treasurer,  accompanied  with  the  expression  of 
their  regret  at  their  having  reluctantly  to  accept  his  resig- 
nation of  office.”  Carried  unanimously. 
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It  was  moved  by  Professor  Morton } and  seconded  by  Mr. 
JeXy  “That  Mr.  Braby  be  elected  Treasurer  to  the  College.” 
Carried  unanimously. 

The  Registrar’s  report  was  read.  It  announced  five  deaths 
during  the  quarter — Samuel  Baker,  of  Chelmsford,  passed  in 
1819?  and  was  a Vice-President  in  1852.  Robert  Byron,  of 
Bradford,  passed  in  1825  ; John  MfLeon,  of  Glasgow,  passed 
in  1837 ; George  White,  of  Litchfield,  passed  in  1846;  and 
Henry  W.  Sparrow,  of  Ware,  passed  in  1839. 

Seven  members  had  been  admitted  from  the  Royal  Vete- 
rinary College  of  London  during  the  same  period. 

The  quarterly  balance-sheet  was  read  showing  a balance 
in  hand  of  £Q 93  1 s.}  when — 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Jex,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  PacJcwood, 
“ That  the  quarterly  balance-sheet  be  received  and  adopted.” 
Carried  unanimously. 

Cheques  were  ordered  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
quarter. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

E.  N.  Gabriel,  Secretary. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 


BOSTON  COUNTY  COURT,  Thursday,  February  4. 

Befoie  J.  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  Judge. 

Jury  Case. — The  following  gentlemen  formed  the  jury : Messrs.  Williams 
Rice,  George  Hartley,  Jas.  Meggitt,  W.  Parkinson,  and  M.  Cooper. 

James  Hammond , farmer,  v.  Wm.  Colley  Bland , veterinary  surgeon, 
Boston.  Claim  £17  6s.  Mr.  York  for  plaintiff,  Mr.  White  for  defendant. 

Mr.  York  at  great  length  stated  the  case,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  defendant  sold  to  the  plaintiff  a mare,  for  £34,  which  he  afterwards  sus- 
pected was  unsound  from  laminitis  of  a chronic  character.  The  mare  was 
afterwards  resold  by  auction,  and  the  plaintiff  sued  for  the  difference  and 
the  expenses  incurred.  He  (Mr.  York)  was  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
mare  was  unsound  at  the  time  she  was  sold  to  his  client. 

James  Hammond. — I am  learning  to  be  a farmer  with  my  father,  in  Boston 
West.  1 purchased  of  Mr.  Bland,  a good  looking  mare,  with  black  legs, 
for  £34,  and  got  six  balls  for  luck,  which  he  said  were  to  help  to  take  her 
milk  away.  I received  the  warranty  produced.  [In  this  the  mare  was 
warranted  sound,  and  quiet  to  ride  and  drive.]  He  said  she  would  make  a 
famous  coursing  mare,  as  she  was  fast  and  good  at  her  fences.  I told  him 
I bought  the  mare  for  general  purposes.  The  mare  had  been  at  rest  before 
I bought  her,  suckling  a foal.  He  said  I Was  to  give  her  a little  walking 
exercise  at  first ; this  I adhered  to.  I took  her  one  day  ten  miles,  on  a 
hard  road,  and  she  went  decidedly  lame.  I had  had  her  then  about  a fort- 
night. I took  her  to  Mr.  Bland,  and  he  admitted  she  was  lame  on  her  off 
fore  foot,  he  gave  her  a ball,  and  ordered  a cold  bran  poultice.  A week 
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afterwards  lie  saw  her  again.  She  was  still  lame,  he  gave  her  another  ball, 
and  ordered  her  more  bran  poultices.  She  continued  lame,  and  was  quite 
unsafe  to  ride  or  drive  at  all.  In  the  early  part  of  December,  I went  to 
Mr.  Bland,  and  left  word  by  his  son  that  I should  not  keep  her.  On  the 
following  Sunday  morning,  lie  came  down,  and  examined  her,  and  said  she 
was  decidedly  lame  then.  The  disease  consisted  of  laminitis,  or  fever  in 
the  feet.  On  the  following  morning  he  sent  a note  by  his  son,  offering  to 
make  some  arrangement  about  the  mare.  He  offered  £5  for  me  to  keep 
the  mare,  or  he  would  take  her  again  with  a bonus  of  £5.  On  the  lltli  of 
December,  I told  him  I should  send  her  to  livery  if  he  would  not  take  her 
away,  and  sell  her  by  public  auction.  She  remained  fifteen  days  at  Haye’s 
livery  stable,  at  a cost  of  £2.  The  expenses  of  the  sale  were  13,?.  She 
sold  for  £21  10s.  She  was  examined  by  three  veterinary  surgeons,  which 
cost  £2  3s.  During  the  time  I kept  her,  I strictly  adhered  to  Mr.  Bland’s 
direction.  She  was  shod  at  Mr.  Bland’s  forge.  Mr.  Bland  ; I have  no 
forge.  Cross-examined:  I purchased  the  mare  on  the  21st  of  October.  I 
complained  to  defendant  on  the  21st  of  November,  and  brought  her  to  his 
infirmary  on  the  23d.  While  I had  her  I rode  her  a little  every  day,  never 
more  than  seven  miles  a day.  I detected  the  failure  in  the  feet  on  the  18th 
of  November,  about  three  weeks  or  a month  after  I purchased  her.  Mr. 
Bland  offered  to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitration  after  the  offer  of  £5.  I 
never  said  “ I’ve  got  plenty  of  money,  and  we’ll  have  some  law.”  I was 
not  present  always  when  my  groom  fed  her.  I ordered  her  two  quarterns  of 
oats  per  day.  I kept  two  nags,  and  in  the  stable  there  was  also  a cart- 
horse. I never  rode  the  mare  on  the  stones  for  the  first  fortnight. 

Wm.  Goodwin,  groom  to  Mr.  W.  Saul,  of  High  Ferry,  Sibsey,  deposed — 
I know  a mare  which  my  master  sold  to  Mr.  Bland.  I did  not  like  to  ride 
her.  She  fell  down  with  me  twice,— once  broke  my  nose,  and  the  next 
time  her  own  knees.  My  master  kept  her  four  years.  While  I was  there, 
she  was  only  up  eleven  months.  She  was  always  very  tender  in  the  feet. 
Mr.  Bland  attended  her  while  she  belonged  to  Mr.  Saul.  He  gave  about 
£20  for  her.  My  master  gave  about  £40  for  her.  Cross-examined : I was 
in  Mr.  Saul’s  service  two  years.  The  mare  was  there  when  I left.  Young 
Mr.  Saul  frequently  rode  her.  She  always  stepped  short.  I do  not  know 
when  Mr.  Bland  purchased  her. 

Peter  Palmer  said — I am  groom  to  Mr.  Hammond,  and  I attended  the 
mare.  I gave  her  two  quarterns  of  oats  per  day,  until  the  last  fortnight. 
My  master  did  not  use  the  mare  much;  he  used  to  ride  her  round  the 
farm ; she  never  came  home  in  a sweat.  When  in  the  stable,  she  always 
appeared  to  be  resting  one  foot.  I brought  her  to  Boston.  She  was  so 
lame  that  I dared  not  ride  her. 

Augustus  Woodthorpe,  blacksmith,  deposed— I remember  a bay  mare 
being  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Hammond,  to  have  her  shoes  taken  off,  and 
her  feet  examined.  I have  had  much  experience  in  horses.  I have  been 
used  to  shoeing  horses  from  my  cradle.  Her  feet  were  so  sore  that  she 
could  scarcely  stand.  Round  the  coronet  of  the  hoof  there  were  seams  and 
rings,  which  denoted  lameness.  These  rings  had  not  grown  in  a day  Or  a 
month.  They  showed  unsoundness.  The  sole  of  the  foot  was  very  high — 
it  ought  to  be  hollow.  Cross-examined : I do  not  remember  when  the  mare 
was  brought  to  me.  It  is  about  three  weeks  or  a month  since. 

John  Geo.  Dickinson , veterinary  surgeon,  said— I am  a member  of  the 
R.C.Y.S.  I examined  a bay  mare  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Hammond,  on  the 
9th  of  December.  I gave  the  certificate  produced.  1 then  pronounced  her 
diseased  in  both  fore  feet,  arising  from  laminitis ; there  was  a general  alter- 
ation in  the  structure  of  the  feet,— laminitis  almost  invariably  produces  a 
separation  of  the  horny  sole  from  the  fleshy  sole.  This  is  a disease  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  external  appearances  are  very  plain.  There 
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would  be  rings  or  seams  round  the  coronet.  I have  no  doubt  the  disease 
was  of  long  standing— about  three  or  four  years,  1 should  say.  When  a 
horse  is  affected  with  laminitis,  he  always  avoids  putting  his  toe  to  the 
ground,  throwing  his  whole  weight  on  the  heel.  I have  no  doubt  the  mare 
was  afflicted  with  this  disease  on  the  21st  of  October.  Cross-examined:  I 
have  been  in  practice  seven  years — part  of  that  time  in  London,  and  part  in 
Boston.  I never  saw  the  mare  until  the  9th  of  December.  The  disease 
would  be  observable  now — there  might  be  a slight  alteration,  and  it  might 
be  partly  hidden  by  rasping  and  other  chicanery.  Re-examined  : If  I exa- 
mined the  mare  I should  be  able  immediately  to  detect  any  raspings. 

Frederick  Mather , Sleaford. — I am  a member  of  the  R.C.Y.S.  I have 
had  some  experience.  I passed  the  college  in  1855.  I examined  the  mare 
in  December,  and  discovered  that  she  was  lame  in  both  fore  feet,  with  fever 
in  the  feet,  technically  called  laminitis ; this  is  an  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  vascular  or  sensitive  part  of  the  foot.  This  disease,  after  a time,  causes 
an  alteration  of  structure.  The  mare  had  chronic  disease  of  the  feet.  I 
cannot  say  how  long  it  had  existed.  I have  no  doubt  she  was  unsound  on 
the  21st  of  October.  Cross-examined : That  disease  being  chronic  would 
be  perceptible  now.  The  disease  must  have  existed  at  least  six  months. 

Chas.  Thimhlehy , Coningsb;y. — I am  a member  of  the  R.C.Y.S.  I have 
been  a large  farmer,  and  have  had  considerable  experience.  I examined  the 
mare  on  the  12th  of  December.  When  she  was  brought  out  of  the  stable 
she  could  hardly  hop.  I discovered  from  appearances  that  the  disease  was  of 
long  standing.  Cross-examined  : If  properly  treated,  poulticed,  and  purged, 
it  might  not  be  observable  now.  The  horse  had  contracted  feet,  arising  from 
disease. 

Mr.  White  said  they  were  prepared  to  produce  the  mare.  The  jury  then 
retired  to  personally  examine  the  mare  in  dispute.  On  their  return,  Mr. 
White  proceeded  to  address  the  jury,  arguing  that  the  only  point  to  decide 
was,  whether  the  animal  was  sound  at  the  time  of  sale.  There  were  several 
sorts  of  diseases  which  were  not  considered  unsoundness  in  an  incipient 
state — for  instance,  crib-biting  and  badness  of  shape.  There  were  various 
kinds  of  fever,  some  of  which,  especially  in  the  feet,  showed  themselves  in 
an  acute  shape  rapidly.  He  should  be  able  to  prove  that  the  horse  was  per- 
fectly sound  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Wm.  Colley  Bland  deposed — I am  a veterinary  surgeon.  I sold  this 
mare  on  the  21st  of  October.  I gave  a warranty  of  the  soundness  of  the 
mare,  and  I am  convinced  that  she  was  sound  at  the  time.  I bought  the 
mare  of  Mr.  John  Saul,  of  Sibsey,  in  June  last.  She  had  foaled  about  a 
month  previously.  Cross-examined : Live  weeks  after  I sold  her,  Mr. 
Hammond  brought  the  mare  back,  and  I examined  and  found  her  lame 
of  fever  in  the  feet.  While  in  my  possession  I used  her  regularly. 
Before  Mr.  Hammond  brought  her  back,  he  had  complained  that  the  mare 
was  off  her  feed,  and  I gave  him  a ball  to  give  her.  Laminitis  is  unsound- 
ness. It  may  arise  from  anything  that  tends  to  produce  fever.  The  feet 
of  the  mare  are  perfectly  sound  at  the  present  time.  I gave  particular 
orders  that  the  feet  should  not  be  rasped.  Many  horses  have  rings  round 
the  feet  that  have  never  been  lame.  The  mare  does  not  put  her  heels  down 
to  the  ground  first  — she  puts  her  feet  down  perfectly  flat.  I rode  her  last 
Tuesday,  when  the  ground  was  as  hard  as  a flint,  from  Mr.  Clayworth’s 
house  in  Hundlebury  to  Firsby  station,  in  twenty-two  minutes. 

Mr.  James  Bland  deposed — I am  son  of  the  last  witness,  and  a member  of 
the  R.C.Y.S.  I passed  in  May,  1854.  I was  present  at  the  sale  of  the 
mare.  She  was  then  perfectly  sound.  On  her  return,  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, she  was  lame  in  all  four  feet.  My  father  offered  an  amicable  arrangement. 

Mr.  Charles  Spooner,  Principal  Professor  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
deposed — I examined  the  mare  on  the  9 th  of  January.  She  was  then 
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slightly  lame  on  the  right,  or  off  fore  foot — the  result  of  recent  inflamma- 
tory action.  The  lameness  was  very  slight  indeed,  and  with  care  would 
soon  be  removed.  I had  her  shoes  taken  off,  and  trotted  her  on  the  hard 
ground  ; but  she  showed  no  increase  of  lameness.  The  form  of  her  feet  is 
not  perfection,  but  still  I do  not  consider  them  unsound.  I have  examined 
and  passed  many  horses  with  similar  feet.  His  Honour : Was  she  unsound 
on  the  21st  of  October?  Professor  Spooner:  When  I examined  the  mare 
on  the  9 th  of  January,  there  were  no  marks  of  disease  indicative  of  her  having 
been  unsound  on  the  21st  of  October.  I have  again  seen  her  this  morning, 
and  she  is  now  sound,  the  slight  lameness  she  evinced  on  my  first  examina- 
tion of  her  having  passed  off.  There  are  no  symptoms  of  contracted  feet. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  chronic  disease  in  the  feet.  The 
fever  in  the  feet  might  have  been  caused  by  the  milk  not  passing  off  pro- 
perly. It  is  a very  common  cause  of  such  disease.  Cross-examined : If 
there  had  been  chronic  disease  of  the  laminae,  there  would  have  been  struc- 
tural marks  of  it.  In  reply  to  His  Honour : I believe  every  veterinary  sur- 
geon in  Court  has  been  a pupil  of  mine.  (To  Mr.  York) : The  slight  seams 
and  rings  on  the  hoof  are  consistent  with  health.  Yery  frequently  horses 
stand  restless  in  the  stable — it  is  not  necessarily  a sign  of  lameness.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  laminitis  in  the  mare.  Her  action  is  very 
good  and  perfect. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clayworth,  of  Spilsby,  said — I have  been  in  practice  as  a vete- 
rinary surgeon  for  twenty-seven  years.  I saw  the  mare  for  the  first  time 
on  the  26th  of  January.  It  was  a very  hard  frost.  I tried  her  very  severely, 
trotting  her  up  and  down  on  a very  hard  gravel  road,  and  my  opinion  is  that 
she  is  perfectly  sound. 

Mr.  Richard  Metherell , veterinary  surgeon,  Spalding,  said — I have  been 
in  practice  nineteen  years.  I examined  the  mare  on  the  1st  of  Pebruary, 
and  found  her  perfectly  sound. 

Wm.  Saul  deposed — I am  a farmer,  residing  at  Sibsey.  I purchased  the 
mare  in  April,  1854,  at  Lincoln.  I sold  her  to  Mr.  Bland  ; she  was  then 
perfectly  sound,  and  had  never  been  lame  during  the  time  she  was  in  my 
possession,  three  years  and  a half.  Cross-examined:  I gave  £26  lor  her. 

John  Saul , son  of  the  last  witness,  said — I sold  the  mare  to  Mr.  Bland,  in 
October  last.  At  that  time  she  was  perfectly  sound. 

Mr.  York  having  replied,  His  Honour  summed  up,  observing  that  the 
only  matter  for  the  jury  to  decide  was,  whether  the  mare  was  sound  on  the 
25  th  of  October.  The  cost  of  examining  the  mare  by  the  veterinary  sur- 
geons must  be  struck  out. 

After  some  consultation,  the  jury  brought  in  a verdict  for  defendant. 
Costs  granted. 


RETFORD  COUNTY  COURT.— Friday,  Peb.  5th. 

Before  Richard  Wildman,  Esq.,  Judge. 

IMPORTANT  HORSE  CASE. 

John  Walker,  v.  Thomas  Neale. 

Mr.  Smith , of  Doncaster,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Blackwell , 
of  Sheffield,  for  the  defendant. 

In  opening  the  case  Mr.  Smith  said,  this  action  was  brought  to  recover 
the  sum  of  £46  10s.  6 d.  being  the  amount  of  a breach  in  the  warranty  of  a 
horse.  Mr.  Walker  purchased  the  horse  for  £94  10s.  and  it  proving  to  be 
unsound,  and  Mr.  Neale  refusing  to  take  the  horse  back,  it  was  sold  by 
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public  auction  in  Retford  market,  arid  fetched  the  sum  of  52  guineas,  and 
the  amount  now  sought  to  be  recovered  was  the  difference  of  cost  price  and 
the  amount  which  he  sold  it  for.  The  first  witness  called  was— 

Mr.  John  Walker , who  said,  I live  at  Biggins  House,  near  Retford.  On 
the  5th  November,  learnt  that  Mr.  Neale,  of  Scrooby,  had  a horse  for  sale. 
I went  to  look  at  him,  and  saw  he  had  been  fired.  The  defendant  said  he 
would  warrant  him  to  be  as  sound  as  any  horse  in  the  world.  Mr.  Neale 
asked  me  120  guineas  for  the  horse.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  I took  Mr.  Hudson,  veterinary  surgeon,  to  look  at  him.  I saw  that 
the  near  hock  was  larger  than  the  other.  To  account  for  the  horse  being 
fired,  Mr.  Neale  said  the  animal  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  Maw,  of  Fridaythorpe, 
and  in  taking  him  to  the  Bawtry  station  to  proceed  to  Fridaythorpe,  the 
horse  injured  his  back  against  some  palings,  and  Mr.  Maw  refused  to  take 
him,  and  he  then  had  him  fired  all  round  on  both  hocks.  They  bargained 
for  the  horse  for  90  guiueas,  and  he  received  a warranty  which  he  now  pro- 
duced. I got  him  home  on  the  Friday,  and  rode  him  after  the  hounds  at 
Scrooby  on  the  Monday  following,  and  afterwards  on  six  other  occasions, 
but  if  all  these  were  put  together  they  would  not  amount  to  one  good  day’s 
sport.  On  the  11th  of  last  December,  I intended  to  hunt  him  at  Grove, 
but  found  the  horse  was  lame.  1 walked  him  foot  pace  to  Grove  and  back, 
and  was  glad  to  get  back  again.  He  was  lame  on  the  near  hock.  I that 
day  sent  Mr.  Neale  word  of  the  horse’s  lameness,  and  he  came  over  and  ad- 
mitted the  horse  was  lame.  I told  him  he  must  take  the  horse  back  again, 
but  he  said  he  would  leave  it  to  arbitration.  I refused  this,  and  told  him  I 
would  have  my  money  back  again.  I also  told  him  that  the  horse  had  corns, 
which  also  made  him  returnable,  to  which  he  replied,  “ I know  that,”  mean- 
ing that  corns  constituted  unsoundness.  Next  day  Mr.  Chamberlain,  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  of  Bawtry,  came  and  examined  the  horse  for  Mr.  Neale,  and 
on  the  2d  of  January  the  horse  was  sold  by  Mr.  Rippingale,  in  Retford 
market-place.  Mr.  Hudson,  veterinary  surgeon,  bought  him  again  for  me 
for  52  guineas.  He  is  lame  now  and  goes  “ pottering.”  He  is  at  the 
White  Hart  now,  for  the  inspection  of  the  jury.  Cross-examined  : When 
I first  went  to  look  at  the  horse  I galloped  him  and  was  on  his  back  for  a 
few  minutes ; he  was  then  fired,  and  I had  heard  of  horses  having  been 
fired  for  diseases  before.  My  veterinary  surgeon  examined  him,  and  pro- 
nounced him  sound  then,  but  he  had  great  doubts  of  his  standing  so.  The 
run  at  Scrooby  on  the  Monday  following  was  a short  one  of  about  twenty 
minutes  duration.  I rode  him  twice  at  Scrooby,  and  twice  at  Gringley-on- 
the-Hill.  I remember  being  “bogged”  between  Mattersey  wood  and  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  That  might  induce  a curb  being  put  up.  On 
the  following  day  I rode  him  to  Gateford-bar,  and  on  the  day  after,  I went  to 
Grove  with  him.  On  the  11th  of  December  I first  found  the  horse  to  be  lame ; 
I had  then  had  him  five  weeks  ; Iliad  him  shod  on  the  12th  of  November. 
When  I bought  the  horse  Mr.  Neale  said  he  had  had  a bog-spavin.  Mr. 
Hudson  had  the  horse  under  his  care  all  the  time  he  was  lame  with  me.  I 
first  discovered  the  corns  on  the  12th  of  November,  but  rode  him  six  times 
afterwards.  I never  went  a coursing  with  him  to  have  a run.  My  reason 
for  buying  the  horse  in  again  was  to  bring  the  matter  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  County  Court.  He  had  a gallop  round  a field  yesterday. 

Robert  Jackson  deposed,  that  he  is  a blacksmith,  at  Ordsall,  and  shoes 
horses  for  Mr.  Walker.  On  the  1 2th  of  November  he  shod  this  horse, 
and  found  he  had  a corn  on  each  foot,  and  they  appeared  to  be  of  long 
standing.  When  he  pared  his  feet  he  discovered  them  at  once,  and  told 
Mr.  Walker  of  it  at  the  time.  Cross-examined:  An  old  corn  is  much 
larger  than  a new  one. 

Charles  White  said,  I am  Mr.  Walker’s  groom,  and  remember  the  horse 
being  purchased.  Mr.  Walker  hunted  him  five  or  six  times  after  he  got 
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him.  I remember  him  falling  lame,  and  he  lias  done  no  work  since  excepting 
taking  gentle  exercise.  He  goes  lame  particularly  on  a hard  road.  He  has 
been  shod  three  times  since  Mr.  Walker  had  him.  Cross-examined  : The 
horse  had  a sweat  yesterday.  I remember  Mr.  Neale  coming  over  and  Mr. 
Walker  riding  the  horse ; he  did  not  say  the  horse  was  not  lame.  I told 
my  master  that  the  horse  had  corns  and  he  replied  he  knew  that. 

Mr.  Richard  Hudson  deposed,  I am  a veterinary  surgeon  at  Retford.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  November,  1 went  over  with  Mr.  Walker  to 
Mr.  Neale’s  to  look  at  the  horse.  The  hocks  were  curby,  but  the  near  one 
was  the  largest.  He  had  bursal  enlargement.  I went  to  see  if  he  would 
stand  work.  He  was  not  lame,  and  I said  if  he  had  been  an  older  horse  he 
might  get  no  worse.  I asked  Mr.  Neale  if  he  could  warrant  him,  and  he  said 
he  could,  as  he  was  as  sound  as  any  horse  in  England.  On  his  being  brought 
out  of  the  stable,  I observed  to  Mr.  Neale  that  the  horse  had  two  odd  feet 
— the  off  foot  being  the  largest.  I said  he  might  possibly  carry  Mr.  Walker 
as  he  was  not  a hard  rider.  On  the  lltli  December  I was  sent  for  to  see  the 
horse,  and  found  him  lame.  There  was  a general  enlargement  of  both  the 
hocks.  He  could  not  work,  and  I ordered  him  medicine,  and  applied  such 
other  remedies  as  I considered  would  do  him  good.  I had  his  shoes  taken 
off  and  then  discovered  the  corns.  I bought  him  in  at  the  sale  on  the  2d  of 
January,  and  rode  him  on  the  15th  of  January ; he  was  then  lame  on  the 
hock.  At  the  first  I could  not  have  warranted  him  sound  at  any  fair  in 
England.  I saw  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Mansfield,  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Retford,  and  Mr.  Chapman  of  Gainsbro.’ — Cross-ex- 
amined : The  horse  had  curby  hocks  and  curbs  also.  I treated  this  as  a re- 
cent curb  and  not  as  a chronic  one.  It  is  not  proper  to  gallop  a horse  that 
is  lame.  Ten  horses  out  of  twenty  go  lame  with  corns.  Bursal  enlarge- 
ments do  not  always  produce  lameness. 

Mr.  Henry  Hutchinson : I am  a veterinary  surgeon  at  Retford.  I remem- 
ber examining  the  horse  in  the  presence  of  the  last  witness,  and  found  him 
lame  on  the  off  hind  leg  arising  from  ossific  deposit.  I have  seen  the  horse 
since  and  found  him  lame  then.  This  might  have  been  brought  on  by  too 
much  labour,  or  from  being  over  weighted.  When  I saw  him  on  the  2d  of 
January  he  was  slightly  lame,  arising,  in  my  opinion,  from  an  old  cause,  or 
one  which  had  existed  before  the  time  when  Mr.  Walker  bought  him.  The 
corns  were  also  of  considerable  standing,  and  I consider  corns  always  as 
being  a cause  of  unsoundness.  Cross-examined : I think  a horse  with 
ossific  deposit  is  not  a sound  horse ; but  a day’s  hunting  would  knock  him 
partly  got  up  and  make  him  worse. 

Mr.  John  Chapman : I am  a veterinary  surgeon  at  Gainsbro’.  I examined 
this  horse  on  Wednesday  last,  and  found  enlargement  of  the  hock  and  also 
corns  on  both  feet.  The  horse  is  unsound,  and  I think  he  has  been  so  for 
four  or  five  mouths.  I think  he  had  been  fired  for  some  disease,  and  had 
partly  got  better,  and  then  the  hocks  had  again  failed. 

This  closed  the  plaintiff’s  case,  and  Mr.  Blackwell  then  replied,  comment- 
ing upon  the  evidence  adduced  in  its  support,  and  then  proceeded  to  call  the 
following  evidence. 

Mr.  Thomas  Neale : I am  the  defendant  in  the  present  action,  and  am  a 
farmer  at  Scrooby.  I remember  purchasing  the  horse  in  question.  I pur- 
chased him  the  day  after  the  Doncaster  Spring  meeting  last  year.  I had  a 
warranty  with  him,  and  gave  72  guineas  for  him.  I afterwards  sold  him  to 
Mr.  Maw,  of  Friday thorpe.  The  horse  happened  to  have  an  accident  on 
his  road  to  the  station,  and  Mr.  Maw  refused  to  take  him.  He  put  up  a 
bog-spavin,  and  I had  him  fired.  I afterwards  rode  and  hunted  him,  and 
never  found  him  lame  at  all.  He  never  had  any  corns.  1 remember  Mr. 
Walker  coming  to  see  him,  and  I then  told  him  that  he  had  been  fired  for 
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the  bog-spavin.  My  man,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Walker,  jumped  him  per- 
haps over  forty  fences.  I told  him  if  it  was  not  for  the  fired  hocks  I would 
not  take  £200  for  him.  The  trial  of  the  horse  lasted  fully  two  hours,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  lameness,  Mr.  Walker  never  found  fault  with  the 
horse,  either  then  or  in  the  hunting  field  afterwards.  The  horse  was  per- 
fectly sound.  Mr.  Walker  sent  me  word  that  he  would  bring  an  action  at 
law,  and  would  bring  it  before  a higher  tribunal,  and  not  before  a paltry 
county  court.  When  Mr.  Maw  came  over  to  Scrooby  he  tried  him  ; but  he 
had  not  then  been  fired.  After  being  fired  the  horse  rested  fully  eight 
weeks.  He  was  fired  in  the  middle  of  June.  He  was  then  as  sound  as  a 
bell  and  never  was  lame. — Cross-examined  : The  firing  was  to  take  away  the 
enlargement  of  the  hock,  and  it  did  so. 

Mr.  John  Whincup  called  : I am  stud-groom  to  the  Earl  of  Scarborough, 
and  have  been  for  the  last  twelve  years ; previous  to  that  I was  stud-groom 
and  trainer  to  Lord  Maidstone,  and  have  had  great  experience  in  horses. 

I was  requested  by  my  master,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  to  look  at  a chesnut 
horse  which  would  be  brought  to  Tickhill  Castle  by  Mr.  Neale.  I did  so, 
and  on  examining  him  found  him  to  be  as  sound  as  a roach.  If  ahorse  had 
put  up  a bog-spavin,  and  was  fired  and  got  better,  he  would  be  a sound 
horse.  In  October,  I saw  Mr.  Neale  upon  him  at  Rossington,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  sound. 

Mr.  George  Mather  deposed  : I am  a veterinary  surgeon  residing  at  Don- 
caster. I remember  being  called  upon  by  Mr.  Neale  to  look  at  a horse  with 
a bog-spavin;  if  a bog-spavin  is  fired  properly,  I then  consider  a horse 
would  be  sound  again.  I saw  the  horse  in  March  or  April,  1857. 

Mr.  Chamberlain : I am  a veterinary  surgeon  practising  at  Bawtry,  and 
have  known  the  horse  in  question  ever  since  he  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Neale. 
I remember  the  horse  putting  up  a bog-spavin,  and  I performed  the  opera- 
tion of  firing  him.  I did  not  fire  him  more  in  one  place  than  another.  I 
attended  him  until  he  got  better,  and  he  became  quite  sound.  I fired 
him  for  bog-spavin.  In  my  opinion  he  was  sound  at  the  time  he  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Walker.  He  never  was  lame.  A curb  may  be  caused  at  any  time  by 
a sprain.  I have  seen  Mr.  Walker  out  hunting  upon  the  horse,  when  I saw 
nothing  the  matter  with  him.  On  the  24th  of  December  I saw  the  horse 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  in  my  opinion  the  lameness  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  bog-spavin.  He  has  no  bog-spavin  now.  He  is  lame  from  curb* 
Mr.  Walker  told  me  the  horse  had  corns,  but  I did  not  examine  it  for  them. 
The  curb  was  evidently  a recent  one,  and  I told  Mr.  Neale  so. 

Mr.  Richard  Reynolds  called : I am  a veterinary  surgeon  residing  at 
Mansfield.  I examined  this  horse  on  the  2d  of  January,  at  the  time  of  sale, 
and  found  he  had  a curb,  but  certainly  not  bog-spavin.  I found  he  had  a corn 
on  one  foot.  He  was  lame  then  of  curb.  Corns  may  be  brought  on  at  any 
moment,  and  I believe  that  neither  the  curb  nor  the  corn  had  been  of  long 
standing. 

Mr.  Cartledge  sworn  : I am  a veterinary  surgeon  practising  at  Sheffield, 
and  was  desired  by  Mr.  Neale  to  examine  this  horse.  I went  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  saw  him  in  Mr.  Walker’s  stable.  The  horse  had  a curb  on  his  near 
hock — the  result  of  a recent  sprain.  I think  no  man  of  judgment  could 
have  failed  to  have  seen  that  curb  on  the  first  of  November,  if  it  existed 
then.  I also  examined  the  horse  for  corns,  and  found  a small  one  on  the 
near  forefoot,  and  I think  if  I had  had  convenience  I could  have  pared  it 
away.  Such  a corn  might  have  formed  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Corns 
are  merely  a crush  of  the  foot,  whereby  extravasated  blood  becomes  lodged 
between  the  hard  and  the  sensible  part  of  the  foot.  One  corn  on  one  foot 
had  disappeared  when  I examined  the  foot.  I think  also  that  when  a bog- 
spavin  disappears  by  firing,  the  horse  may  be  called  sound  as  far  as  that 
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disease  is  concerned.  When  I examined  him  I found  no  ossific  deposit.  I re- 
quested at  the  same  time  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  horse  out  of  the  stable, 
but  was  refused  by  Mr.  Walker’s  groom.  If  there  had  been  any  ossific  de- 
posit the  horse  could  noUiave  been  out  a day’s  hunting  without  the  lameness 
being  discovered. 

James  Theaker  sworn  : I have  been  groom  to  Mr.  Neale  for  the  last  eleven 
years.  I remember  the  horse  being  purchased  in  March  last,  and  of  his 
putting  up  a bog-spavin ; the  animal  was  fired  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the 
spavin  was  completely  reduced.  I never  knew  the  horse  to  be  lame  all  the 
time  Mr.  Neale  had  him.  I never  saw  the  appearance  of  any  corns,  but  I 
think  I should  if  there  had  been  one.  I have  taken  him  to  be  shod  several 
times,  and  I never  saw  any  appearance  of  a corn,  and  when  Mr.  Walker 
fetched  him  away  he  was  perfectly  sound. — Cross-examined : I am  the  man 
who  happened  to  have  the  misfortune  with  the  horse  on  his  way  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  have  been  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble  and  expense. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  defence,  after  which  Mr.  Smith  commented 
with  some  severity  and  considerable  tact  and  energy  on  the  evidence  ad- 
duced. Having  resumed  his  seat,  the  Judge  summed  up  shortly,  leaving  it 
entirely  for  the  jury  to  say  to  which  party  the  credit  of  the  evidence  was  to 
be  given. 

The  jury  retired,  and  after  being  absent  for  about  12  minutes,  returned 
with  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £46. 
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THE  ARAB  AND  HIS  CAMEL. 

The  Arab,  his  country,  and  his  camel,  are  in  wonderful 
harmony  with  each  other.  Without  the  camel,  the  deserts 
which  contain  so  many  tribes  of  freemen  would  be  uninhabi- 
table, and  one  can  imagine  the  camel  without  the  Arab  as 
little  as  the  Arab  without  the  camel.  Its  large  soft  eye  looks 
from  under  its  long  eyelashes  at  its  master,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  recognition  which  one  can  hardly  doubt  is  affection. 
He  talks  to  it,  and  it  seems  to  understand  him ; he  sings  and 
it  quickens  its  steps,  reviving  him  from  the  fatigues  of  the  wray. 
The  genuine  Arab  never  beats  his  camel,  he  guides  it  with 
his  voice,  or  with  a light  wand  touching  one  ear  or  the  other 
to  make  it  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  gently  tapping  it 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  it  instantly  lowers,  and 
breaks  into  an  amble  ; or  if  he  wishes  it  to  go  still  quicker, 
he  presses  its  shoulder  with  his  bare  heel. — Hamilton’s  Wan- 
derings in  the  Wilderness . 
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THE  PURSUIT  OE  TRUTH. 

A preceptor  discharges  his  duty  most  wisely  and  effec- 
tually when,  by  his  arrangements  and  general  procedure,  he 
is  enabled  to  keep  his  pupils  diligently  at  work  after  he  has 
put  them  on  a proper  track  of  study.  He  always  teaches 
most  successfully  who  calls  forth  in  the  most  direct  and  spon- 
taneous manner  the  energies  of  his  pupils. 


ARMY  APPOINTMENTS. 

From  the  London  Gazette , February  5 th,  1858. 

Royal  Artillery. — Acting  Veterinary  Surgeon  W. 
Dorofield,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

From  the  London  Gazette  of  Friday,  February  12th, 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall. 

Veterinary  Medical  Department. — To  be  Acting 
Veterinary  Surgeons : 

Frederick  Bailey,  Gent.  Henry  Hussey,  Gent. 

Thornton  Hart,  Gent.  James  Lambert,  Gent. 

Henry  Dawson,  Gent.  James  Woodyer  Callow,  Gent. 
Martin  Mence,  Gent. 


OBITUARY. 

Killed,  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  Mr.  F.  A.  Hely,  V.S., 
H.E.I.C.,  7th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry.  He  graduated  May 
25th,  1849. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  deaths  of  Mr  Thomas  Bark, 
of  London,  whose  diploma  bears  date  February  18th,  1834, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  King,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who  died  sud- 
denly, on  the  11th  of  February,  aged  43.  His  diploma 
bears  date  December  8th,  1835. 

Since  going  to  press,  we  have  been  informed  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  S.  W.  Jeffery,  V.S.,  H.E.I.C/s  service,  Bengal.  Mr. 
Jeffery  obtained  his  diploma  June  28th,  1836. 

Also,  on  the  21st  ult.,  that  of  Mr.  Alex.  B.  Henderson, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Alex.  Henderson,  of  Park 
Lane,  London,  after  an  illness  of  but  short  duration.  He 
graduated  May  25,  1849. 

Thus,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  we 
have  had  to  announce  the  departure  hence  of  seven  of  our 
body,  all  of  whom  we  remember  as  students.  Surely  this 
teaches  us  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  trumpet-tongued  bids 
us  to  be  ready,  for  we  know  not  when  the  summons  may 
be  ours.  Yet  true  is  the  statement  that, 

“ All  men  think  others  mortal  but  themselves/’ 
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ON  SOUNDNESS  AND  UNSOUNDNESS  OF  HORSES. 

By  R.  PftiTCHARD,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wolverhampton. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Veterinary  Profession . 

Gentlemen, — Considerable  desire  has  been  expressed 
through  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  to  revive  a discussion  upon  the  soundness  and 
unsoundness  of  horses;  and  I quite  agree  with  the  several 
writers,  that  it  is  necessary — indeed,  that  it  is  high  time — a 
better  understanding  was  come  to  by  the  veterinary  profession 
as  to  what  infirmities  are  to  be  considered  as  constituting 
unsoundness. 

The  late  Mr.  Wm.  Percivall,  it  will  be  remembered, 
introduced  a paper  upon  this  subject  to  the  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Society  in  1829,  which  was  freely  discussed  by  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  profession,  practising  in  and  near 
London.  No  doubt  much  benefit  would  have  arisen  out 
of  that  discussion,  but  for  the  strong  feeling  of  contentious- 
ness which  prevailed,  and  an  endeavour  to  excel  in  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  upon  the  various  pathological  questions 
introduced ; thus  what  might  have  proved  of  the  greatest  use, 
produced  very  little,  if  any,  good.  Since  that  time  the  matter 
has  received  comparatively  but  little  attention,  the  great 
difference  of  opinion  exhibited  on  the  occasion  to  which  I 
have  referred,  appearing  to  give  a check  to  all  further 
attempts  to  form  a code  of  rules  as  a standard  of  veterinary 
jurisprudence. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  then  Professors  of  the 
College  did  not  at  once  commence  zealously  to  teach  the 
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important,  and  I may  say,  indispensable  principles  of  vete- 
rinary jurisprudence  to  the  students,  based  upon  the  expe- 
rience which  their  years  in  the  profession  had  afforded  them, 
and  amplified  by  the  views  and  opinions  of  those  members 
to  whom  they  had  free  access  whenever  they  felt  inclined  to 
correspond  with  them  upon  questions  relative  to  the  subject. 
Had  this  been  the  case,  then  the  gentlemen  who  immedi- 
ately succeeded  them  as  teachers  would  have  followed  up 
this  part  of  the  education  of  the  pupils  with  the  same  zeal, 
and  long  ere  this  something  closely  approaching  to  unanimity 
of  opinion  would  have  been  established  throughout  the  pro- 
fession respecting  many  diseases  which  now  constitute  so 
much  dispute  amongst  its  members  in  regard  to  unsound- 
ness. At  all  events,  I should  conclude  that  those  who  entered 
the  profession  subsequent  to  the  time  that  veterinary  juris- 
prudence formed  a part  of  their  education  at  the  College, 
would  have  been  tolerably  unanimous  in  their  opinions ; and 
if  so,  doubtless  many  of  the  older  members  would  have  yielded 
up  their  dogmas,  and  time  would  have  worn  out  the  re- 
mainder. 

But  though  the  result  of  the  discussion  of  Mr.  PercivalPs 
paper  might  not  unreasonably  have  been  expected  to  have 
shown  to  the  then  professors  the  necessity  of  such  a course 
of  instruction,  we  cannot  wonder  that  so  much  discrepancy  of 
opinion  as  was  exhibited  on  that  occasion,  should  have  had 
an  opposite  effect,  and  raised  in  their  minds  such  an  appa- 
rent difficulty  to  fulfil  this  duty  efficiently,  effectually,  and 
satisfactorily,  as  to  deter  them  from  making  the  attempt.  I 
wish  not  to  be  understood  as  finding  fault  with  the  omission, 
as  under  the  circumstances  I might  have  acted  just  the  same, 
nor  do  I say  that  the  present  professors  entirely  omit  this 
subject.  Moreover,  I apprehend  that  they  are  fully  compe- 
tent to  form  a code  of  rules  for  our  guidance,  and  I have 
every  confidence  that  the  object  we  desire  can  be  accomplished 
by  them.  I am  also  of  opinion  that  the  parent  institution  is 
the  proper  source  from  which  such  should  emanate. 

We  all  have  our  crotchets  about  soundness  and  unsound- 
ness, and  some  of  them  are  odd  fancies  enough.  The  cause 
of  this  is  quite  patent ; we  were  not  instructed  in  veterinary 
jurisprudence  at  the  College,  and  were  consequently  driven  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  it  in  the  best  way  we  could, 
getting  a wrinkle  occasionally  at  the  expense  even  of  our  own 
credit,  and  now  and  then  at  the  cost  of  our  employers, — 
hence  as  many  men,  as  many  minds  upon  the  subject. 

Some  there  are,  who  think  themselves  never  so  brilliant  as 
in  the  witness-box,  and  take  to  their  own  account  vast  and 
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mighty  reckonings  of  talent  on  the  obtaining  of  a verdict ; 
but,  forsooth,  they  very  rarely  shine  in  the  exhibitions  of  a 
court  of  nisi  prius. 

The  discrepancies  of  veterinary  evidence,  upon  matters  of 
unsoundness,  let  our  profession  down  lower  than  anything 
else  connected  with  it;  and  so  long  as  its  members  continue 
to  mark  out  a course  of  jurisprudence  for  themselves,  so  long 
shall  we  continue  to  witness  those  painful  scenes  in  horse- 
trials  of  professors  giving  one  opinion,  and  their  pupils 
another, — of  half  a dozen  veterinary  surgeons  for  the  plaintiff 
swearing  one  thing,  and  as  many  more  for  the  defendant 
contradicting  it ; and,  to  wind  up,  the  judge  on  the  bench, 
assuming  to  know  more  of  the  disease  in  dispute  than  the 
whole  dozen  put  together. 

We  may  safely  depend  upon  one  thing,  that  the  lawyers 
will  never  advocate  unanimity  in  our  profession  upon  matters 
of  unsoundness,  as  it  would  deprive  them  of  numerous  fees, 
and  even  of  opportunities  of  mirth,  created  by  their  cross- 
examinations  of  veterinary  witnesses.  Those  ludicrous, 
though  humiliating  positions  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  w’ould 
not  then  so  often  occur. 

It  is  evidently  to  the  interest  of  the  legal  profession  that 
we  should  continue  in  our  fruitful  course ; that  we  should 
induce  our  employers  to  take  their  disputed  horse-cases  into 
court,  by  declaring  that  the  opinion  of  an  adjacent  member 
of  the  profession  is  palpably  wrong ; that  we  should  assume 
and  exercise  an  authority  in  all  matters  appertaining  to 
veterinary  jurisprudence ; and  that,  if  a good  customer  either 
buys  a sound  horse  he  does  not  like  upon  trial,  or  sells  an 
unsound  one  which  he  warrants  sound  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  best  price,  w7e  should  help  him  in  getting  out, 
lest  we  offend  him  and  lose  his  future  favours ; or  if  wTe  are 
requested  to  accept  a subpoena  and  give  our  evidence  some 
distance  off,  in  an  exceedingly  questionable  case,  for  the 
distinguished  honour  conferred  by  selecting  us  from  amongst 
so  many  eminent  members  of  the  profession,  w?e  of  course 
should  not  hesitate  to  go.  Thus  acting,  we  shall  always 
prove  a source  of  benefit  to  the  bar,  and  frequently  see  our 
names  luminating  in  the  records  of  the  Veterinarian , and  the 
daily  reports  of  the  press. 

It  is  of  no  use  of  our  talking  about  a code  of  veterinary 
jurisprudence,  or  of  the  professors*  lectures  upon  the  subject, 
unless  we  set  our  faces  against  such  temptations  as  I have 
alluded  to,  and  w ipe  our  hands  of  such  usages.  All  argument, 
discussion,  and  teaching,  will  be  but  a waste  of  words,  depend 
upon  it. 

This  temporising  with  unsoundness  and  warranties  is  our 
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besetting  sin,  and  recoils  upon  us  with  a tenfold  injury  for 
all  we  receive  in  a pecuniary  wTay.  Well  then,  shall  we  deter- 
mine upon  a code  in  preference  to  our  present  custom?  If 
so,  let  us  by  all  means  lend  our  aid  cordially  and  honestly, 
and  try  to  make  plain  every  question,  and  every  answer,  and 
not  use  all  our  tact  to  bewilder  and  puzzle  each  other  in  an 
attempt  to  prove,  either  that  every  affection,  every  disease, 
and  even  vice  constitutes  unsoundness  or  not  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  that  every  infirmity  partakes  either  of  the  one 
condition  or  the  other. 

It  is  considered  by  some  parties,  that  to  define  or  lay  down 
a rule  of  soundness  and  unsoundness,  is  a most  difficult  if  not 
an  insurmountable  task;  but  I do  not  see  the  abstruseness  of 
the  subject,  so  much  as  I fear  I do  the  reluctance  of  the 
general  body  of  the  profession  to  recognise  a definitive  code. 
I have  just  heard  that  a pamphlet  upon  veterinary  juris- 
prudence will  shortly  be  published ; but  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  a production,  emanating  from  any  one  person,  can  be  of 
little  use,  as  the  profession  will  not  accept  it  as  an  authority. 
I would  suggest  that  the  professors  of  the  Veterinary  College 
take  means  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  profession  upon 
every  disease,  either  of  a temporary  or  permanent  description, 
upon  which  a difference  of  opinion  is  known  to  exist , and  let 
the  majority  render  every  such  question  final.  If  wre  are  to 
wait  until  every  member  has  his  own  views  complied  with,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  form  a code  in  the  present  generation. 
Let  the  questions  be  plainly  and  concisely  put,  and  let  the 
answers  be,  yes , or  no , — for  example  : does  a cough,  however 
recent,  render  a horse  unsound  so  long  as  it  continues?  An- 
swer, yes,  or  no.  Is  a horse  with  an  exostosis  upon  the  hock, 
commonly  called  a spavin,  but  unattended  by  lameness, 
unsound  ? Answer,  yes,  or  no. 

A printed  circular,  something  after  this  kind,  could  easily 
be  forwarded  to  every  member  of  the  profession  of  ten  years’ 
standing  and  upwards,  and  ample  time  given  for  a reply ; 
while  in  the  interval  all  parties  desirous  of  offering  their 
remarks  or  opinions  upon  the  nature  of  the  diseases  in  ques- 
tion, could  do  so  through  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian.  I 
for  one  shall  be  most  happy  to  peruse  all  such  communi- 
cations, and  join  freely  in  offering  such  comments  as  my 
humble  abilities  are  capable  of ; and  further,  when  the  whole 
of  the  votes  have  been  obtained,  such  opinions  of  mine  as  are 
found  to  be  supported  by  the  minority  only,  I will  willingly 
cast  aside,  and  in  all  future  examinations  of  horses  abide  by 
the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Some  such  mode  of  proceeding 
as  this  I have  suggested  (and  I offer  it  as  nothing  else)  wdll 
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establish  a code  by  which  we  may  approach  to  something 
like  accordance  in  our  examinations,  and  the  public  will  then 
give  us  credit  for  superior  judgment  upon  cases  of  un- 
soundness. But  while  one  veterinary  surgeon  says  a horse 
is  lame  in  his  fore  feet ; and  a second, — I see  nothing  amiss 
with  his  feet,  but  he  is  unsound  in  his  hock, — and  this  in  the 
course  of  a day  or  two,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
public  will  listen  to  our  dissertations  about  science  ? It 
would  be  extraordinary  if  it  did. 

Let  us  proceed  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  such  depre- 
ciations of  our  worth  and  integrity,  as  members  of  a 
professional  body,  by  subscribing  our  votes  to  a final  under- 
standing upon  all  questions  touching  the  soundness  of 
horses,  that  we  may  feel  a pleasure  when  a horse  is  brought 
to  be  examined,  rather  than  a dread  that  we  shall  impugn 
the  opinion  of  another  practitioner  who  may  have  pre- 
ceded us,  but  of  which  we  are  not  informed,  and  be  disbe- 
lieved and  doubted  by  the  person  to  whom  the  horse  belongs 
into  the  bargain.  We  have  it  in  our  power  upon  the  prin- 
ciple I have  suggested  ; and  any  expense  attending  it  must, 
of  course,  be  subscribed.  But  we  must  absolutely  confine 
our  votes  or  answers  to  the  questions  propounded  to  a yes , or 
no.  We  do  not  want  long  arguments  with  every  answer, 
since  there  would  be  no  end  to  these.  Every  horse  is  sound,  or 
he  is  unsound,  and  every  affection  or  alteration  of  structure 
constitutes  unsoundness  or  it  does  not.  We  cannot  argue 
upon  the  intermediate  conditions.  There  is  no  science  in 
saying  we  must  wait  for  impairment  of  function  to  enable  us 
to  pronounce  on  the  existence  of  unsoundness,  this  is  declared 
by  its  presence.  It  requires  science  to  show  the  existence  of 
disease,  and  our  experience  to  tell  its  consequences;  therefore, 
we  must  answer  the  questions  proposed  to  us  according  to 
our  experience  in  every  instance. 

I am,  yours,  &c. 


HEMIPLEGIA;  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART  AND 
INTESTINES,  AND  SOME  OTHER  AFFECTIONS 
INCIDENTAL  TO  HORSES  IN  INDIA. 

By  F.  G.  Shaw,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  1st  Madras  Light  Cavalry. 

A six-year-old  bay  Arab  remount,  wTas  reported  at  evening 
stable  parade  by  the  farrier-major  to  be  lame  of  the  near  fore 
and  both  hind  limbs,  which  on  my  examination  I found  to 
be  the  case,  and  in  an  aggravated  form. 
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I could  assign  no  cause  of  the  inability  to  move  beyond 
the  horse  having  done  daily  duty  in  the  “ manage,”  where  I 
expect  he  must  have  injured  his  back  by  some  sudden  move- 
ment. He  walked  very  slow  and  with  great  difficulty, 
dragging  his  toes  along  the  ground.  The  penis  was  also 
protruding  in  a pendulous  condition  from  the  sheath.  Pres- 
sure applied  to  the  back  caused  pain  and  considerable  yield- 
ing of  the  spine  which  led  me  to  conclude  the  injury  was 
chiefly  seated  there. 

The  horse  was  at  once  ordered  to  be  placed  in  a loose  box, 
to  be  put  on  a mash  diet,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  a dose 
of  physic.  On  my  visiting  the  sick  lines  on  the  following 
morning,  I found  him  down,  and  covered  with  a profuse 
perspiration  produced  by  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  rise.  He 
was  lifted  bodily  up  with  the  aid  of  ropes,  and  placed  in 
slings,  which,  by  the  bye,  I had  to  borrow,  there  being  none 
in  the  veterinary  department  of  my  regiment.  I subsequently 
gave  a ball  composed  of  Aloes,  3iv,  et  Hyd.  Chlor.,  3ij.  After 
the  action  of  the  physic  had  passed  off,  I commenced  the 
exhibition  of  strychnine,  in  two-grain  doses,  in  combination 
with  two  drachms  of  gentian  powder,  morning  and  evening. 
This  was  continued  for  eight  days,  and  during  this  period, 
the  fore  and  hind  limbs  were  stimulated  with  Linimentum 
Terebinthinas.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  w as  led  out,  and 
was  found  to  wralk  considerably  better,  the  lameness  being  now 
principally  confined  to  the  hind  limbs.  Daily  exercise  for 
half  an  hour  morning  and  evening  was  allowed,  but  on  the 
fifth  day  after  discontinuing  the  strychnine  the  horse  expe- 
rienced a relapse,  and  became  as  bad  as  ever.  A blister  was 
now  applied  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  and  the  strych- 
nine, with  gentian,  again  administered.  On  the  fifth  day  after- 
wards I observed  the  limbs  trembling,  and  the  animal 
exhibiting  a train  of  symptoms  indicative  of  the  strychnine 
having  been  pushed  as  far  as  was  safe,  and  it  w7as  conse- 
quently discontinued.  The  horse  after  this  began  to  improve 
daily,  and  is  now  convalescent. 

Mv  next  case  of  interest  wras  a tall,  wreedy  country-bred 
gelding,  the  property  of  an  officer  of  my  regiment.  The 
animal  was  reported  <c  off  feed”  about  mid-day.  I saw  him 
shortly  after,  and  found  slight  febrile  symptoms  present. 
He  was  eating  grass  w hen  I went  into  the  stable,  but  being 
an  irritable  horse  I had  some  little  difficulty  in  taking  his 
pulse,  which  was  slightly  accelerated,  and  irregular.  The 
buccal  and  conjunctival  membranes  were  tinged  yellow7, 
denoting  the  existence  of  bile  in  the  circulation.  Considering 
it  to  be  a case  in  which  there  w as  torpidity  of  action  of  the 
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liver,  I ordered  Aloes,  31V,  et  Hyd.  Chlor.,  3j,  to  be  given 
as  a ball.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  moderately 
purged,  and  continued  so  throughout  the  day. 

I visited  him  next  morning.  The  pulse  was  more  natural, 
and  the  appetite  improved.  The  thirst,  however,  was  very 
great,  and  as  the  kidneys  did  not  act  as  I wished  them  to, 
I ordered  nitrated  water  to  be  given,  which  had  the  desired 
effect.  Being  considerably  better  on  the  following  day 
I allowed  him  “ half  feed,”  and  gave  instructions  for  him  to 
be  placed  on  a reduced  diet  for  the  future.  —I  must  here 
mention  that  the  stable-management  was  bad ; all  the  horses 
on  the  establishment  being  over  fed  and  little  worked.  I 
stated  this  to  the  owner,  who  promised  he  would  rectify  it ; 
unfortunately,  however,  it  slipped  his  memory,  and  therefore 
was  not  put  into  force  till  two  other  horses  belonging  to  him 
were  taken  ill. — Four  days  had  now  elapsed  since  my  patient 
was  discharged,  when  he  was  again  reported  sick.  I saw 
him  half  an  hour  afterwards  showing  all  the  symptoms  of 
pneumonia.  The  breathing  was  very  hard ; the  pulse  strong, 
quick,  and  at  times  intermittent;  the  skin  dry ; the  breath  very 
fetid  and  the  tongue  furred.  The  bowels  not  having  been 
moved  for  several  hours,  I ordered  Oleurn  Ricini,  Oj,  having  no 
other  kind  of  oil,  to  be  given  in  aqua  tepida,  q.  s. ; threw  up 
occasional  clysters,  and  applied  a blister  to  the  chest  and  sides. 
The  oil  failing  to  act  upon  the  bowels,  I gave  Pulv.  Verat. 
Radix,  gr.  xx,  every  four  hours.  Only  three  balls  had  been 
given,  when  I discontinued  them,  and  ordered  Ext.  Bella- 
donna instead.  I did  this  because  I now  began  to  suspect 
the  heart  was  implicated,  and  I was  sorry  that  I had  not  taken 
blood  when  first  called  in.  I saw  him  at  12  p.m.,  when  I 
repeated  the  blister  to  the  chest  and  sides,  and  gave  a 
clyster,  which  brought  away  a few  hard  dung-balls,  covered 
with  mucus. 

On  the  following  morning  the  breathing  was  easier,  but  the 
pulse  was  extremely  small,  and  towards  mid-day  he  grew  worse. 

Being  near  my  own  house,  I visited  the  animal  frequently 
during  the  day,  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  it  I became  con- 
vinced that  the  heart  was  diseased.  I at  once  told  the  owner 
of  it.  I left  him  at  half-past  five  o’clock,  and  on  my  return 
home  from  the  lines,  I was  met  at  my  gate  by  a farrier  who 
told  me  the  horse  had  reared  up  and  died  suddenly. 

Next  morning  I made  a post-mortem  examination,  in  com- 
pany with  my  friend  Dr.  Morton,  when  a mass  of  disease  was 
found  present  which  I did  not  expect  to  see.  On  opening  the 
abdominal  cavity,  I was  struck  with  the  vast  amount  of 
disease  existing  in  the  intestines.  The  small  ones  were 
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ulcerated  in  isolated  patches,  and  considerably  thickened  in 
those  parts.  The  jejunum  and  ileum  were  the  most  affected. 
There  was  a great  quantity  of  fat  lining  the  cavity,  and  in 
some  places  it  covered  the  intestines  to  a greater  extent  than 
I ever  recollect  to  have  seen.  The  meso-colon  and  meso- 
rectum  contained  a number  of  sanguineous  tumours,  or 
rather  extravasations  of  blood  covered  merely  by  the  perito- 
neum. On  laying  open  the  intestinal  canal,  the  mucous  coat 
throughout  was  healthy,  except  about  the  margin  of  the 
external  ulcerations.  The  liver  was  diseased,  being  very  soft, 
likewise  the  kidneys.  I could  crush  them  in  my  hand,  and  a 
section  being  made,  they  presented  a mottled  appearance, 
denoting  fat.  I now  opened  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  found 
the  lungs  and  pleurae  to  have  been  affected  with  acute  disease. 
The  former  were  congested.  The  cavity  contained  a small 
quantity  of  effused  lymph,  which  was  becoming  organized.  I 
removed  the  heart  whole,  with  portions  of  the  large  vessels,  and 
cut  through  the  pericardium,  when  a little  fluid  escaped,  not 
so  much,  however,  as  I had  expected  to  find,  owing  to  the 
disease  being  confined  principally  to  the  structure  of  the  heart 
itself,  which  organ  was  hypertrophied,  and  the  cavities  much 
reduced  in  size.  I made  sections  of  it  in  various  directions, 
and  like  the  kidneys,  found  it  to  present  a mottled  appear- 
ance. It  was  in  a state  of  fatty  degeneration.  Dr.  Morton 
placed  a portion  under  his  microscope,  which  showed  such  to 
be  the  case.  Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  were  also  present. 
I had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  stomach.  This  viscus 
was  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a small  abscess,  which 
contained  a cheesy-looking  matter,  and  a few  thread-like 
worms,  which  are  common  enough  in  most  post-mortems 
out  here. 

Liver  diseases  and  weak  loins  (u  kumree/*)  are  the  most 
prevalent  maladies  affecting  the  horse  in  this  southern  divi- 
sion of  India.  Of  the  former  I have  a beautiful  dried  speci- 
men of  calcified  liver,  which  resembles  a mass  of  old  dry 
mortar. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  here  I had  two  cases  of  weak 
loins  destroyed.  The  post-mortem  examination  showed  a 
softening  of  the  spinal  cord  to  exist,  with  a thickening  and 
very  vascular  condition  of  the  theca,  especially  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane.  Also  two  cases  of  fractured  femur 
from  kicks,  came  under  my  notice.  These  were  also  destroyed. 
The  above  embrace  all  the  cases  deemed  by  me  worth  record- 
ing, and  even  these,  I fear,  may  not  possess  much  to  interest 
your  readers. 
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ON  SOUNDNESS  AND  UNSOUNDNESS  OF 
HORSES. 

By  Charles  Dayus,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Longnor. 

The  question  of  soundness  and  unsoundness  of  horses 
having  been  commented  upon  by  several  veterinary  surgeons 
in  the  late  numbers  of  the  Veterinarian , I have  thought  it  not 
out  of  place,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  a case  which  recently  came  be- 
fore the  County  Court  at  Shrewsbury.  The  animal  in  ques- 
tion, a mare,  was  purchased  in  December  last,  for  the  sum 
of  fifty-five  pounds,  a warranty  of  soundness  being  given. 
Shortly  after  the  sale,  the  vendor  received  an  intimation  that 
the  mare  would  be  returned  in  consequence  of  being  unsound 
from  <e  thrush”  in  the  hind  feet , the  off  one  more  particularly 
being  mentioned.  Believing  her  to  be  sound,  he  refused  to 
take  her  back,  and  consequently  she  was  ultimately  sold  by 
auction  for  thirty-three  pounds.  An  action  was  brought  for 
the  recovery  of  twenty-two  pounds,  being  the  difference  in 
price,  together  with  the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred. 

In  support  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  his  groom,  footman,  and 
others  were  called,  all  of  whom  spoke  to  the  existence  of 
thrush , and  some  of  them  added  that  the  animal  was  lame. 
Two  veterinary  surgeons  were  also  examined,  and  they,  too, 
considered  the  mare  to  be  unsound  from  thrush , although 
they  could  not  say  she  was  lame. 

For  the  defence  it  was  not  denied  that  there  was  a slight 
exudation  of  fluid  from  the  cleft  of  the  hind  frogs ; but  this 
being  so  common  an  appearance  in  the  hind  feet  of  horses, 
consequent  upon  their  exposure  to  the  influence  of  moisture, 
it  was  contended  that  so  trivial  an  affection  was  not  sufficient 
to  constitute  unsoundness.  The  jury,  however,  thought 
otherwise  and  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

This  case  plainly  shows  that  a disease,  however  slight  it 
may  be,  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  be  considered  as 
unsoundness,  notwithstanding  it  may  not  militate  against 
the  general  usefulness  of  the  animal,  or  diminish  his 
pecuniary  value.  This  being  so,  I contend  that  the  law  of 
warranty  of  horses  is  a complete  farce,  for  how  few  really 
sound  animals  are  there  to  be  found  ? I wish  it  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  understood  that  I assume  that  thrush  is  always 
an  unimportant  disease,  for  every  practical  man  knows  well 
to  the  contrary,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  the  fore  feet,  or 
is  accompanied  by  contraction  of  the  hoof,  being  under  these 
xxxi.  26 
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circumstances  symptomatic  of  some  more  serious  disease.  I 
merely  confine  my  remarks  to  those  slight  discharges  from 
the  hind  frogs,  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  horses 
that  are  allowed  to  stand  in  dung  and  moisture.  So  little 
importance  is  generally  attached  to  these  cases,  that  many 
veterinary  surgeons,  in  their  examination  of  horses,  never  take 
up  the  hind  feet  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  frogs. 

It  is  indeed  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  evidence 
given  by  veterinary  surgeons  in  horse-causes  should  so  often 
be  of  such  a contradictory  nature.  A difference  of  opinion,  I 
allow,  is  serviceable,  and  most  likely  to  lead  to  a correct  re- 
sult; but  when  such  directly  opposite  views  are  entertained 
upon  such  common-place  subjects  as  thrush,  as  to  whether 
it  should  or  should  not  invariably  be  held  to  constitute  un- 
soundness, I apprehend  that  our  profession  is  not  likely  to  rise 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  I can  but  hope  that 
some  means  may  yet  be  found  to  place  the  law  of  warranty 
on  a more  practical  basis. 

[The  particulars  of  the  trial  alluded  to  in  this  communi- 
cation will  be  found  recorded  in  our  present  number,  as  will 
also  some  lengthy  comments  on  the  case,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Litt.] 


COMMENTS  ON  MR.  LUPTON'S  PAPER  ON  THE 
POSITION  ASSUMED  BY  THE  HORSE'S  FORE 
FOOT  IN  PROGRESSION. 

By  Thomas  Paton,  Y.S.,  Military  Train. 

Having  observed  an  article  in  one  of  the  recent  numbers 
of  the  Veterinarian  entitled  “ Physiological  reflections  on  the 
Position  assumed  by  the  Fore  Foot  of  the  Horse  in  the  varied 
movements  of  the  Limb,"  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Lupton,  a student, 
and  not  quite  agreeing  with  his  views,  I am  induced  to  offer 
a few  remarks  relative  to  the  same  subject;  not,  however, 
from  any  deep  importance  I attach  to  it,  but  as  we  may  all 
be  regarded  as  students,  it  behoves  us  to  communicate  our 
opinions,  though  they  be  opposite.  Without  attempting  even 
a concise  definition  of  the  progression  of  an  animal,  permit  me 
to  state  that  the  operation  of  muscular  power  which  effects 
it,  though  regular,  is  in  my  opinion  very  indefinite  as  to  con- 
secutiveness. Flexion,  extension,  rotation,  approximation, 
and  the  amount  of  force  from  behind,  all  contribute  a degree 
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of  influence  in  the  “ planting”  of  the  fore  foot  to  the  ground, 
and  which  is,  I believe,  primarily  upon  the  toe.  A few  of  my 
reasons  for  entertaining  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  of  your 
correspondent,  I shall  now  state  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  wear  of  iron  in  uncalked  shoes  in  the  majority  of 
cases  is  most  evident  at  the  toe  and  outer  edge,  rather  than 
at  the  heels,  which  assuredly  would  not  be  the  case  if  the 
heels,  f£  even  for  an  instant,”  came  primarily  to  the  ground. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  exertion  of  draught  on  the  toe 
leaving  the  ground  last  causes  this  wear,  and  so  it  does  in  a 
degree,  but  not  equal  to  the  wear  or  attrition  caused  by 
implantation  in  (e  action.” 

Viewed  as  a piece  of  animal  mechanism,  a horse’s  leg, 
when  its  original  movements  are  destroyed  by  anchylosis, 
cannot  be  properly  compared  to  the  spoke  of  a wheel  which 
has  no  life  or  motion  within  itself,  and  which  in  its  integrity 
is  fixed  to  a centre,  (the  nave,)  whose  revolutions  effect  the 
progression  of  the  w heel,  the  spokes  of  which,  sans  felloes, 
wrould  certainly  under  the  circumstances  plant  their  pos- 
terior edges  primarily  on  the  ground.  But  by  no  stretch 
of  philosophy  or  imagination  can  I understand  how  an 
anchylosed  limb  could  contribute  to  progression ; rather 
it  would  be  trailed  along  by  the  progress  of  the  other 
three.  As  little  does  an  individual  spoke  contribute  to 
the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  in  which  it  merely  assists  the 
extension  of  circumference  whilst  diminishing  wreight.  Let 
us  suppose  a number  of  anchylosed  fore  legs  united  at  their 
superior  extremities  to  one  common  centre,  and  it  strikes 
me  very  forcibly  that  the  toes  of  the  legs  so  placed  wyould 
come  first  in  contact  writh  the  ground  during  the  revolution 
of  so  singular  a wheel  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
hoof,  the  toe  being  the  extremity.  With  such  a com- 
parison even  before  him,  I cannot  easily  understand  your 
correspondent  entertaining  the  opinion  that  the  heel  was  the 
first  to  come  to  the  ground.  The  anatomical  construction  of 
the  foot  is  evidently  as  beautifully  formed  to  resist  con- 
cussion, as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  any  object  to  be  adapted 
to  its  purpose.  An  assumed  adaptation  of  the  frog  to  receive 
the  first  effect  of  concussion  does  not  by  any  means  resolve 
the  point;  for  I contend  that  the  horn  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  foot  is  as  capable,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  frog,  of  resist- 
ing as  much  concussion  as  it  may  be  called  upon  to  bear — 
considering  that  concussion  is  so  instantly  and  thoroughly 
distributed  through  the  mechanism  of  the  horse’s  frame — as 
to  constitute  it  a point  of  difficulty  to  say  where  concussion  - 
produces  the  greatest  effect  in  a horse  equal  in  all  his  parts ; 
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conversely,  the  results  of  concussion  in  horses  of  unequal 
parts  form  a catalogue  of  evils  incident  to  horse-flesh.  Your 
correspondent  cites  for  example  man  during  progression 
putting  his  heel  to  the  ground  first,  which  is  hardly  a fair 
analogy,  as  the  foot  of  man  includes  the  os  ca/cis  as  well  as 
the  digital  extremities.  Though  “ heel  and  toe*’  is  fair  walk- 
ing, yet  in  rapid  progression  the  heels  of  the  swiftest  runners 
do  not  touch  the  ground  ever  so  lightly.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  check  the  speed,  or  to  halt. 

The  ox's  foot  is  bifid  or  cloven,  and  is  no  less  objectionable 
as  a comparison  than  the  paw  or  foot  of  the  dog.  During 
the  progression  of  the  horse,  be  the  pace  slow  or  fast,  in 
draught,  or  stepping  unrestrained,  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
toe  is  the  first  to  come  to  the  ground.  Progression,  permit 
me  to  remind  your  correspondent,  is  accomplished  by  its 
main  engines,  the  hind  extremities;  which  accomplish  it  by 
means  of  the  great  muscles  of  the  pelvis  effecting  a succession 
of  lateral  advances  towards  the  central  line  of  gravity — the 
fore  limbs  acting  more  as  aids  and  supports.  The  act  of  paw- 
ing expressive  of  impatience  or  pain,  is  an  act  of  rapid  flexion 
and  extension,  in  which  the  toe  is  the  only  part  of  the  foot 
brought  to  the  ground.  The  heavily  laden  draught-horse 
toiling  up  hill  with  his  load  grasps,  as  it  were,  the  ground  with 
his  toes,  and  as  he  strains  every  ounce  of  his  weight  forward, 
he  maintains  his  place  in  the  collar.  See  him  also  in  going 
down  hill  backing  in  the  breechings  and  checking  the  too 
rapid  descent  of  his  load  ; even  here  he  plants  his  toes,  fore 
and  hind,  first  on  the  ground.  Mark  the  fast  trotter  as  he 
skims  with  airy  tread  the  road  beneath  the  toes  scarcely 
touching  it.  Note  again  the  fleet  racer  in  the  most  trying 
moments  of  his  excited,  and  it  majT  be  almost  exhausted 
speed,  and  tell  me  does  he  even  then  put  his  heels  to  the 
ground  first?  I think  not,  nor  in  any  circumstances,  save 
and  except  in  disease,  as  when  affected  with  laminitis,  or 
subsequently,  will  a horse  thus  tread.  Here  the  tread  is 
markedly  upon  the  heels,  and  this  is  a progression  certainly 
almost  retrograde. 

The  action  popularly  known  as  “daisy  cutting”  is  a good 
example  of  a horse  who  skims  the  ground  very  closely,  plant- 
ing the  toes  first  upon  it.  Navicularthritis  is  also,  in  my 
opinion,  a good  illustration  of  the  toes  coming  first  to  the 
ground  ; not  as  concerns  the  action  of  horses  affected  by  it 
“ digging”  their  toes  into  the  ground,  but  in  the  orthodox 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  ulceration  of  the  articular  surfaces 
implicated,  being  results  of  leverage  power  exerted  to  an 
excessive  and  disease-inducing  degree. 
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Your  correspondent’s  third  principal  impression,  “on  the 
toe  when  the  animal  gives  a push  by  which  an  impetus  is 
given  to  send  the  body  forwards,”  appears  to  me  an  admis- 
sion that  the  toe  does  come  to  the  ground  first,  as  progres- 
sion is  only  the  result  of  impetus.  I admit  that  the  foot 
comes  to  the  ground  nearly  flat,  but  the  toe  is  for  an  instant 
on  the  ground  before  the  heel.  I would,  in  conclusion,  add, 
that  in  approaching  the  central  line  of  gravity  in  the  progres- 
sion of  solipedes,  the  toe  and  outer  portions  of  the  foot 
come  to  the  ground  before  the  heel  and  inner  portions. 


Having  been  considerably  interested  by  the  communica- 
tions which  appeared  some  months  back  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, in  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian , and  feeling  that  it  is 
rather  selfish  to  be  always  receiving  and  never  offering  that 
which  we  may  be  in  a position  to  communicate  to  the  pro- 
fession, I have  been  constrained  to  tender  the  results  of  my 
observations  and  experience,  in  confirmation  of  what  has 
already  been  stated  respecting  paralysis. 

Paraplegia,  or  paralysis,  to  the  extent  of  either  a total  or 
partial  deprivation  of  voluntary  motion,  and  sometimes  of 
sensation,  in  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  horse,  is  an 
enzootic  of  yearly  occurrence  in  the  counties  on  the  immediate 
banks  of  the  Tweed.  The  subjects  of  these  attacks  are  not  of 
any  particular  breed  or  age,  and  we  find  the  disease  also  both 
in  stabled  as  well  as  pastured  horses,  provided  they  are  exposed 
to  the  same  exciting  causes.  It  seems  to  bear  some  analogy 
to  other  diseases;  for  example,  such  as  “ Kumree”  of  the 
horse,  which  is  peculiar  to  certain  provinces  of  India,  or 
ce  Louping-ill a popular  term  given  to  an  affection  amongst 
sheep,  common  to  many  districts  of  our  own  country, 
although,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  learn,  it  differs  from  them, 
both  in  its  production  and  development.  The  usual  season 
of  its  occurrence  is  spread  over  a period  extending  from  the 
latter  part  of  July  to  the  early  part  of  September.  In  its 
development  it  is  generally  gradual,  differing  in  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  from  paralysis  resulting  from  cerebral  de- 
rangement or  accidental  injury.  The  affected  animals  are 
first  of  all  observed  to  be  weak  in  the  back.  In  a day  or 
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two  afterwards  they  reel  greatly  with  the  hind  extremities, 
and  there  is  evident  danger  of  their  falling,  especially  if  they 
are  caused  to  move  round  in  a small  space.  They  are  like- 
wise disinclined  to  lie  down,  apparently  from  fear  of  being 
unable  to  rise ; and  in  very  severe  cases  there  is  a somewhat 
anxious  appearance  of  the  countenance,  and  partial  loss  of 
voluntary  power  in  the  fore  extremities. 

The  bowels  are  rather  costive,  while,  judging  from  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  urine  which  is  voided,  the  kidneys 
are  unimpaired.  Unless  the  case  is  advanced,  or  the  animal 
severely  seized,  the  respiration  is  undisturbed,  while  the 
pulse,  both  in  its  volume  and  frequency,  is  also  normal.  The 
mortality  amongst  the  affected  animals  is  not  great,  nor  does 
there  appear  any  weakness  following  convalescence.  Most 
of  those  cases  that  I have  observed  to  terminate  fatally,  had 
either  been  injudiciously  treated,  or  too  long  time  had  been 
allowed  to  elapse  before  any  remedies  were  adopted.  In  such 
instances  the  animals,  from  their  inability  to  stand,  fell 
down,  and  became  extremely  restless,  exhibiting  also  symp- 
toms of  congestion  of  the  brain,  which  terminated  in  death. 

The  post-mortem  appearances,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
observe  them,  present  no  great  organic  lesion.  Indeed  in 
many  cases  I have  been  much  disappointed  at  not  seeing  any 
very  satisfactory  causes  for  the  fatal  termination,  although  they 
may  have  been  proportionate  to  the  symptoms  developed 
during  the  animal's  illness.  In  some  instances  there  has 
been  evident  congestion  of  the  brain  ; while  I have  fancied 
that  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region  the  medulla  spinalis  was  some- 
what softened  in  its  substance,  and  the  membrane  injected, 
and  containing  likewise  an  extra  quantity  of  fluid.  Other  ab- 
normal appearances  which  I may  occasionally  have  met  with, 
in  either  the  thorax,  abdomen,  or  pelvis,  I believe  not  to  have 
been  essentially  connected  with  the  disease  itself. 

The  causes  of  this  disease,  which  is  familiarly  known  in 
the  district  under  the  name  of  staggers,  have,  as  in  many 
other  instances  where  these  were  difficult  of  detection,  been 
attributed  to  atmospheric  influence.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, I think  has  never  been  sufficiently  substantiated ; 
moreover,  the  disease  has  been  eradicated  by  the  removal  of 
those  things  we  consider  the  true  exciting  causes,  when  to  all 
appearance  the  atmospherical  influences  were  as  they  had 
formerly  been. 

Mr.  Storrer  asserts,  and  Mr.  Litt,  in  his  communication, 
supports  the  statement  that  the  disease  is  the  result  of  pas- 
turing or  soiling  animals  on  rye-grass  when  the  plant  is  in  a 
peculiar  condition,  i.  e .,  “at  the  period  when  the  grass  is 
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changing  from  a green  to  a dry  state,  there  being  then  pre- 
sent some  narcotic  or  paralysis-producing  principle.” 

That  horses  so  circumstanced  will  almost  invariably  become 
affected  with  this  disease  I believe  to  be  correct ; indeed, 
from  the  system  of  agriculture  pursued  in  the  district  I have 
already  mentioned,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  my  cases 
have  been  traceable  to  this  cause  alone.  For  several  seasons  I 
was  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  disease  was  producible  only  by 
rye-grass  in  this  transition  stage;  however,  from  extended 
observation  and  experience,  I have  found  it  equally  prevalent 
where  animals  have  been  fed  on  ripe  vetches,  rank  meadow 
grass,  or,  in  fact  on  any  kind  of  ripe  green  food  where  the 
woody  fibre  has  a considerable  preponderance  over  the 
more  easily  digested  and  succulent  materials. 

That  there  is  any  specific  poisonous  principle  in  any  or 
all  of  these  articles  of  food,  I can  scarcely  believe,  unless 
we  rank  this  excess  of  ligneous  material,  from  its  indigesti- 
bility and  powers  of  intestinal  irritation  as  such.  And  that 
the  presence  of  such  materials  in  the  stomach  and  alimen- 
tary canal  are  susceptible  of  producing  an  impairment,  or 
deprivation  of  nervous  or  muscular  energy,  we  have  many 
proofs,  not  only  in  the  horse,  but  even  more  so  amongst 
cattle. 

Tn  the  application  of  therapeutic  agents  I have  been  en- 
tirely guided  by  the  conviction  that  it  is,  as  Mr.  Storrer 
remarks,  “ primarily  a derangement  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions.” The  animal  is  removed,  if  possible,  to  an  airy,  loose 
box,  the  food  entirely  changed,  the  bowels  evacuated  by  a 
smart  cathartic,  followed  up,  if  necessary,  by  daily  repeated 
doses  of 

Ferri  Sulpli.  et  Gentian*. 

In  more  protracted  cases,  I have  found  much  good  to 
result  from  the  application  of  one  or  two  mustard  cataplasms, 
or  a mercurial  charge  over  the  lumbo-sacral  region.  Mr. 
Litt^s  remarks  on  the  action  of  strychnia  in  these  cases  I 
consider  very  valuable,  but  having  only  once  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  it,  I wish  to  be  moderate  in  its  praise, 
although  I may  say  that  its  exhibition  was  attended  with  the 
best  results.  It  was  administered  in  the  form  of  nux  vomica, 
in  one-drachm  doses  of  the  powder.  The  doses  were  exhi- 
bited at  first  once,  and  ultimately  twice  each  day,  extending 
over  a period  of  ten  days. 
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By  James  Storrer,  V.S.,  Turriff. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Veterinarian , I observe 
under  the  head  of  “ Veterinary  Jurisprudence,”  a case 
of  litigation  respecting  roaring  in  a cart-stallion.  This 
brings  to  my  memory,  that  the  late  lamented  Mr.  John 
Barlow,  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
stated  “ that  roaring  was  very  common  in  cart-stallions,  and 
that  it  frequently  arose  from  the  great  development  of  the 
muscles  of  the  cervical  region,  in  conjunction  with  the 
proud  bearing  of  the  head,  so  general  in  the  entire  horse.” 

Now,  looking  at  roaring  in  this  light  as  a peculiarity 
attaching  to  the  entire  horse,  the  question  of  the  soundness  of 
the  animal  assumes  a very  different  aspect.  It  appears  in  the 
evidence  given  at  the  trial  alluded  to,  that  the  horse  was  got 
by  “ Boxer/’  who  was  also  a roarer,  and  that  he  had  inhe- 
rited his  sire’s  defect  in  this  respect,  which  seems  to  prove 
the  hereditary  nature  of  the  malady.  The  question,  how- 
ever, that  I should  wish  to  obtain  information  upon  is,  has 
Boxer  or  his  son  been  notorious  for  getting  mares  or  horses  which 
as  geldings  have  proved  roarers?  I put  this  question  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  your  correspondents  who  are  familiar  with 
the  facts,  will  furnish  the  profession  with  them  through 
your  pages.  It  is,  as  you  are  aware,  a most  important  sub- 
ject, and  as  you  will  see,  it  places  another  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  law  of  warranty.  It  is  probable  that  such  a 
horse  may  never  get  a roarer,  yet  he  is  rejected  by  the  pro- 
fession as  being  unfit  for  breeding  purposes,  that  is,  if  the 
late  Mr.  Barlow’s  opinion  was  correct,  and  the  profession 
should  generally  act  upon  the  evidence  given  in  the  case  I 
have  referred  to. 


LOSS  OF  MUSCULAR  POWER  IN  A COLT, 
QUICKLY  SUBSIDING. 

By  F.  B.  Taylor,  Y.S.,  Denbigh. 

On  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  February,  I was  requested  by 
J.  W.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Brookhouse,  to  visit  a two-year-old  colt, 
which  he  stated  was  unable  to  rise  or  even  to  stand  when  lifted 
up.  I did  not  attend  until  the  following  morning,  when  I found 
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my  patient  lying  prostrate  in  an  open  shed.  The  history  given 
me  was,  that  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  January,  the  animal 
was  found  in  a ditch  and  totally  unable  to  extricate  himself, 
but  by  the  aid  of  several  men  and  a horse,  he  was  got  out, 
and  was  then  observed  to  have  lost  the  use  of  all  controlling 
power  over  his  limbs.  He  was  left  in  the  field  that  night,  was 
supplied  with  some  clover  hay,  had  a dose  of  cordial  medi- 
cine given,  and  was  well  covered  over  with  straw,  &c.  The 
following  day  he  was  placed  in  a cart,  and  removed  to  the 
shed,  where  I found  him.  He  had  been  regularly  turned  over 
three  times  a day,  and  had  frequently  endeavoured  to  rise, 
and  although  assisted  by  several  men  he  could  not  support 
himself.  The  appetite  was  not  affected,  indeed,  he  ate  and 
drank  freely;  the  pulse  was  unaltered;  the  body  and  extre- 
mities warm  and  the  countenance  exhibited  a cheerful 
aspect.  I expressed  my  opinion  that  we  had  a case  of 
paralysis  to  contend  wTith ; and  accordingly  I administered  a 
cathartic,  and  ordered  the  entire  length  of  the  spine  to  be 
well  stimulated  with  mustard,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a 
fresh  sheepskin.  I also  informed  the  owner  that  I should 
give  trial  to  strychnia,  and  accordingly  a three-grain  dose 
was  administered  next  morning  in  some  thick  gruel.  Shortly 
after  taking  the  dose,  the  animal  suddenly  sprang  up,  re- 
mained standing,  and  has  continued  to  improve  daily.  I can 
scarcely  consider  that  this  rapid  change  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  the  medicine,  but  on  what  other  cause  could  it 
depend,  for  certainly  before  giving  the  dose  the  colt  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  helpless  ? 


Facts  and  Observations. 


EARLY  DENTITION  IN  THE  HORSE. 

Mr.  George  Cooke,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Edwinstone,  has  sent 
us  the  following  particulars  relating  to  the  early  cutting  of 
the  permanent  incisors  of  a colt.  He  says,  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  March,  1856,  Mr.  Whitaker  placed 
two  colts  under  his  care,  for  the  purpose  of  being  castrated, 
and  subsequently  bitted,  mounted,  and  ridden  a little 
with  the  hounds.  They  were  weight-carrying  animals — one 
a bay,  by  Charles  XII,  the  other  a chestnut,  by  The  Magnet, 
both  two  years  old,  and  having,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the 
sucking  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  above  and  below.  After 
xxxi.  27 
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being  ridden  about  six  weeks  they  were  castrated,  and  when 
well  enough  to  travel  were  sent  home  to  be  turned  out. 

The  chestnut  was  taken  up,  and  sent  again  to  him  imme- 
diately after  the  last  Doncaster  Races  for  the  purpose  of 
being  got  into  condition,  and  hunted  a little.  He  is  still 
here,  says  Mr.  Cook,  in  work,  and  I have  often  noticed  his 
forward  mouth — his  tusks  are  through,  and  are  in  a very  forward 
state  of  development,  particularly  those  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
he  has  jive  permanent  incisor  teeth  above  and  below ; con- 
sequently, many  persons  would  say  he  was  rising  Jive  years  old , 
instead  of  which  he  is  only  rising  four  years  old.  He  has,  on 
the  near  side,  one  sucking  tooth,  above  and  below.  He  is 
well  furnished,  and  not  at  all  coltish  in  appearance. 

Mr.  Cook  adds  that  he  has  seen  many  four-year-old  horses 
with  s five-year-old  mouths/  which  he  has  known  from  the 
time  they  were  foaled,  but  that  he  never  before  saw  a three- 
year-old  colt  with  all  his  incisors  permanent  excepting  two. 


CASES  OF  SUPPOSED  POISONING  BY  STRYCHNIA. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Peech,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wentworth, 
that  a Mr.  Spalton,  farmer,  Denaby,  near  Swinton,  Yorkshire, 
has  sustained  a heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  two  valuable  horses 
under  circumstances  of  a very  suspicious  character.  One, 
a brown  colt,  was  taken  ill  on  the  15th  ult.,  and  the  other,  a 
gray  colt,  on  the  day  following.  The  gray  colt  died  in  a few 
hours  in  violent  convulsions,  but  the  brown  colt  lingered 
until  early  on  the  following  Saturday  morning,  having  suffered 
very  severely.  Every  effort  to  afford  relief  proved  useless.  Mr. 
Peech  at  the  outset  recognised  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and 
from  the  indications  when  the  animals  were  suffering,  and  also 
the  appearances  of  their  bodies  after  death,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  such  was  the  case.  The  symptoms  were 
analogous  to  those  produced  by  strychnia,  viz.,  tetanic 
spasms,  jerking  of  the  extremities,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  an 
abundant  flow  of  saliva,  disturbed  respiration,  excited  coun- 
tenance, and  general  convulsions.  The  sufferings  of  the 
gray  colt  during  the  convulsions  are  described  as  being 
frightful  to  witness.  On  examining  the  bodies  after  death, 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  all  organic  disease,  clearly 
showing  that  some  violent  agent  had  been  employed. 
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ON  THE  DIRECTION  OE  THE  NUTRITIOUS  EORAMINA  OE 
THE  LONG  BONES. 

By  John  Cooper  Forster,  F.R.C.S.,  M.B.  Loncl., 
Assist. -Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  Guy’s  Hospital. 

In  a communication  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgi- 
cal  Society,  the  author,  after  describing  the  sources  of  blood- 
supply  to  the  long  bones,  called  attention  to  the  following 
facts : — That  the  epiphyses  of  the  various  bones  invariably 
join  their  respective  shafts  earliest  at  that  extremity  towards 
which  the  nutritious  foramen  is  directed ; that  where  there 
is  only  one  epiphysis,  the  nutritious  artery  always  takes  a 
course  from  that  part ; consequently,  that  in  early  life  the 
best  nourished  and  most  vascular  end  of  any  one  of  the  long 
bones,  and,  therefore,  that  end  at  which  union  of  the  epiphy- 
sis with  the  shaft  will  first  take  place,  may  be  predicated 
from  the  direction  of  the  various  formarina.  The  author 
concluded  by  remarking,  that  the  direction  of  the  nutritious 
foramina  being  in  early  life  invariably  towards  certain  joints 
these  are  at  that  time  most  frequently  the  seat  of  disease, 
and  that  at  adult  age,  as  the  epiphyses  become  united  to  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  the  joints  away  from  the  nutritious  fora- 
mina are  those  most  commonly  affected. — Lancet . 


SUBSTITUTE  EOR  LARD  IN  OINTMENT. 

In  our  last,  we  adverted  to  a plasma  for  this  purpose.  The 
following  has  since  appeared  in  our  contemporary,  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  and  Transactions , from  the  pen  of  Mr. 

James  J.  T.  W.  Smith. 

ee  In  consequence  of  the  objections  to  lard  in  the  making  of 
ointments,  I was  led  to  try  an  experiment,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  an  ointment  which  would  readily  wash  from  a 
wound  without  the  addition  of  soap  or  any  other  agency  save 
water,  of  good  consistency,  not  variable  with  change  of  tem- 
perature, easily  miscible  with  substances  soluble  in  water, 
and  free  from  oxidation.  As  far  as  theory  goes,  I can  see  no 
evidence  to  show  why  the  following  formula  could  not  be 
advantageously  adopted : 

R Powdered  Fuller’s  Earth ; 

Glycerine,  aa  §j.  M. 

“ The  fuller’s  earth  should  be  in  an  impalpable  powder, 
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and  to  produce  this  with  the  least  degree  of  trouble,  I place 
a quantity  of  the  earth  in  a dish,  and  pour  a little  water  on 
it.  In  a few  minutes  it  is  perfectly  slaked.  Place  it  in  the 
oven  to  dry.  When  perfectly  dry,  powder  it,  and  pass  it 
through  a fine  sieve.  Of  this  powder  and  glycerine  take 
equal  parts,  and  mix  thoroughly  in  a jar  with  a palette  knife, 
without  the  aid  of  heat.  Its  consistency  is  perfectly  under  the 
control  of  the  operator,  as  he  can  modulate  the  quantities  of 
the  earth  or  glycerine  to  suit  his  purpose.  The  healing  and 
non-irritating  qualities  of  fuller’s  earth  need  scarcely  be 
alluded  to,  but  it  appears  to  form  an  item  in  its  favour.  I 
may  also  state  that  it  is  easily  miscible  with  fats,  if  required. 
This  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  solvent  action  of 
the  fuller’s  earth  on  greasy  substances.  It  will  not  be  so 
liable  to  irritate  as  starch,  on  account  of  the  healing  properties 
of  the  earth.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  investigation  ; and  if 
those  interested  in  the  subject  would  consider  the  matter,  I 
have  little  doubt  but  that  there  may  be  merits  found  con- 
nected with  the  formula  which  at  first  sight  may  not 
appear.” 


NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  OE  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

An  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  (April,  1857), 
incorporating  this  Institution,  with  power  to  hold  real  and 
personal  estate  to  the  extent  of  100,000  dollars.  The  New 
York  Veterinary  College  is  organized  under  appointment  by 
its  trustees  of  Captain  Ralston,  as  Veterinary  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice;  Thomas  D.  Andrews, 
M.D.,  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  and  John 
Busteed,  M.D.,  as  Professor  of  Surgical  Anatomy  and 
Surgery.  The  Principal  was  an  officer  of  cavalry  of  the 
British  Army,  and  was  selected  to  study  and  graduate  at  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  London,  in  order  to  proceed  to  India 
as  an  officer  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  organize  the  vete- 
rinary department  of  the  Madras  Army. 

His  colleagues  are  both  graduates  of  the  University  Medical 
College,  whose  practical  attention  has  been  turned  to  veteri- 
nary science,  through  the  kindred  pursuit  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology.  The  president  and  two  professors, 
respectively  of  the  faculties  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  New  York  Medical  College  and  the  University, 
constitute  the  Board  of  5Censors.  This  is  following  in  the 
steps  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London,  wherein 
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Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  others  of  the  eminent 
teachers  of  the  Medical  Schools,  formed,  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  the  examining  board. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A VETERINARY  SCHOOL  IN  CANADA. 

We  notice  an  article  in  the  Canadian  Agriculturist , from 
the  pen  of  the  Hon.  A.  Ferguson,  on  veterinary  schools. 
The  writer  urges  the  farmers  of  Canada  to  use  both  their  in- 
fluence and  means  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a veterinary 
school.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  agriculturists  will  act  on 
this  good  advice,  coming  as  it  does  from  a gentleman  of  so 
much  influence  and  power. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


THE  WARRANTY  OF  HORSES. 

In  another  part  of  our  Journal  will  be  found  a report  of  a 
“Horse  Cause ” — Barratt  v.  Preece — the  decision  of  which 
has  called  forth  the  subjoined  communication  from  Mr.  Litt, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Shrewsbury. 

To  the  Editor  of  Eddowes’s  Shrewsbury  Journal . 

Sir, — The  decision  arrived  at  in  the  cause  “ Barratt  v. 
Preece/5  reported  in  the  c Journal5  of  the  3d  inst.,  is  one  of 
so  much  importance  to  a large  portion  of  your  readers,  many 
of  whom  are  doubtless  breeders  and  rearers  of  horses,  that  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  just  at  present,  when  our  great 
Annual  Horse-Fair  is  approaching,  to  consider  for  a short 
time  the  subject  of  warranty  in  the  sale  of  horses,  and  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the 
breeder,  and  therefore  indirectly  on  the  production  of  the 
animal  itself.  In  doing  this,  I will  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
any  reference  to  the  late  trial,  which  differed  very  little  in 
any  essential  particulars  from  the  majority  of  such  cases.  I 
believe  a great  injustice  was  done  to  the  defendant.  But  let 
this  pass.  Such  results  are  so  common  in  horse-causes  that 
they  need  excite  no  surprise,  and  it  is  certainly  with  no  view 
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to  the  impugning  of  this  particular  verdict  that  I venture  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  question  of  soundness 
in  horses  ; it  is  because  1 believe  the  subject  has  a far  wider 
and  more  important  interest. 

The  question  which  meets  us  naturally  at  the  outset  of  our 
inquiry  is,  “ What  constitutes  unsoundness?”  And  this  is 
one  upon  which  there  has  been  so  much  difference  of  opinion, 
both  among  legal  and  veterinary  authorities — on  the  bench, 
let  it  be  remembered,  as  well  as  in  the  witness-box— that  it  is 
no  wonder  if  we  approach  it  with  some  hesitation.  It  is  a 
subject  on  which  even  the  wisdom  of  the  wig  may  be  at  fault, 
and  the  most  learned  of  our  judges  have  perpetrated  the 
greatest  absurdities;  for  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
presence  of  horse-hair  on  the  head  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  possession  of  horse-knowledge  in  it,  and  ignorance,  here 
as  elsewhere,  whether  it  is  clothed  in  silk  or  in  fustian,  leads 
naturally  to  error  and  injustice.  Different  judges  have  given 
us  different  definitions,  none  of  which  fairly  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case ; and  it  is  certainly  matter  of  regret  that 
the  opinions  of  such  men  on  such  a subject  should  be  held 
forward  as  guides  and  authorities.  For  example,  I have 
even  heard  it  ruled  that  an  animal  labouring  under  a disgust- 
ing and  incurable  disease,  like  that  termed  crib-biting,  which 
in  all  cases  reduces  his  value  to  a mere  trifle,  might  still  be 
considered  “sound;”  and  a few  months  later,  in  the  same 
court,  it  is  held  that  an  ailment  so  trivial  as  what  is  called 
thrush  of  the  hind  feet,  removable  by  ordinary  care  and  at- 
tention, and  lessening  neither  the  usefulness  nor  the  value  of 
the  horse  in  the  slightest  degree,  is  beyond  all  doubt  to  be 
considered  an  “unsoundness;”  and  all  this  in  deference  to 
some  magnate  of  the  bench,  who  could  not  possibly — I say 
this  with  all  due  respect — by  any  process  short  of  inspira- 
tion, be  supposed  to  possess  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  law  in  all  cases  is  proverbial,  but 
in  cases  of  disputed  soundness  it  has  long  been  notorious: 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  less  calculated  to 
inspire  respect  than  the  proceedings  in  a horse-case.  As 
might  be  expected,  where  the  law  is  so  vague  and  incon- 
sistent, there  is  a beautiful  field  for  the  sharp  practice  of  the 
attorney  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  advocate;  and  if  these 
gentlemen,  each  in  his  vocation,  perform  their  parts  with 
sufficient  zeal  and  ability,  there  is  hardly  any  absurdity  in 
the  shape  of  a verdict  which  may  not  be  obtained.  I do  not 
confine  this  opinion  merely  to  the  County  courts,  for  in  the 
superior  courts  matters  are  equally  bad,  indeed,  probably 
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rather  worse.  I have  had  some  experience  in  these  cases, 
having  been  repeatedly  examined  as  a witness,  and  I have 
not  been  inattentive  to  such  proceedings  elsewhere,  as  fur- 
nished through  the  medium  of  the  press.  It  is  reasonable  also 
to  suppose  that  I may  have  some  knowledge  of  the  real  merits 
of  the  subject — my  professional  pursuits  and  my  experience 
will  surely  warrant  me  in  saying  this  much — and  I am  fully 
convinced,  after  mature  consideration,  that  the  result  has 
served,  just  as  often  as  otherwise,  only  to  ratify  an  injustice. 
I mean  that  the  verdict  has  been  on  the  side  of  wrong  quite 
as  frequently  as  on  that  of  right;  and  what  is  more,  that  even 
where  the  conclusion  arrived  at  appeared  just,  it  has  generally 
been  drawn  from  some  principles  or  premises  which,  if  not 
false  in  themselves,  bore  about  the  same  relation  to  the  subject 
as  the  chops  and  tomato  sauce”  did  to  the  “ breach  of  pro- 
mise” in  the  celebrated  case  of  “ Bardell  versus  Pickwick.” 
Of  course  I confine  this  censure  to  those  cases  where  the  dis- 
pute has  not  extended  beyond  the  question  of  soundness. 
When  the  warranty  is  in  doubt,  the  case  is  altogether  diffe- 
rent. The  one  is  a matter  of  fact  which  may  be  fairly  dealt 
with,  the  other  is  purely  a question  of  science ; and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  inability  of  the  law  to  deal  fairly  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  so  many  verdicts. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  or  two  of  common  occurrence.  A 
farmer  has  bred  and  reared  a horse  to  be  five  years  old.  He 
has  never  known  him  to  be  amiss,  and  he  is  not  aw  are  of  the 
slightest  defect.  He  has  seen  him  fairly  tried,  and  he  feels 
assured  that  he  is  a sound  horse.  The  animal  is  sold  at  a 
high  figure  to  the  dealer,  A month  elapses,  and  the  farmer 
receives  a letter  informing  him  that  the  horse  is  not  sound, 
and  enclosing  the  certificate  of  some  veterinary  surgeon,  w ho 
has  probably  found  something  he  calls  “ incipient  spavin”  in 
one  or  both  hocks,  or  some  disease  of  the  feet,  or  something 
else  that  must,  it  is  said,  of  necessity  have  existed  at  the  time 
of  sale.  An  extraordinary  demand  is  made  for  keep  and 
other  expenses,  and  the  horse  is  put  to  livery.  Well,  the 
matter  goes  on,  and  the  farmer,  satisfied  of  the  soundness  of 
his  horse,  and  perhaps  fortified  in  that  opinion  by  the  advice 
of  others,  foolishly  thinks  that  his  opponent  can  have  no 
chance  of  success  in  a court  of  lawr,  and  allow  s the  case  to 
proceed  to  a trial.  Miserable  delusion ! Now  commences 
the  process  which  must  for  ever  cure  him  of  such  an  extrava- 
gant fancy.  To  his  utter  astonishment,  witness  after  witness 
is  produced  to  prove  that  the  animal,  of  which  he  w^as  so 
proud,  and  which  he  knew  to  be  so  good  and  prized  so  highly, 
is  the  veriest  screw  that  was  ever  whipped  into  a trot.  One 
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of  these  gentlemen — who  knows  a thing  or  two,  though  he 
looks  simple  enough — noticed  something  wrong  immediately 
after  the  horse  came  into  his  master’s  possession — fancied  he 
went  feelingly,  stepped  short,  and  appeared  stiff  and  tender. 
H is  feet  were  too  hot,  or  he  did  not  bend  his  hocks  as  he 
ought  to  do*  Next  day  he  came  out  decidedly  lame,  &c.,  &c., 
&c.  This  is  the  stereotyped  style  of  beginning.  Then  comes 
the  professional  evidence,  and  the  court  is  enlightened  by 
much  talk  about  inflammation,  and  ossification,  and  change 
of  structure,  and  how  long  the  seeds  of  disease  must  have  been 
in  the  system  to  produce  all  they  saw — of  course  a long  time 
prior  to  the  date  of  sale — and  how  exactly  the  facts  detailed 
by  the  previous  witnesses  fit  their  theory  of  the  case,  the 
symptoms  stated  being  exactly  what  they  would  expect  to 
find  in  such  a case,  and  so  forth.  Nothing  can  be  clearer, 
and  the  defendant  is  dumbfounded.  What  can  he  oppose  to 
all  this?  That  the  horse  was  never  a moment  lame  whilst  in 
his  possession,  although  regularly  worked.  His  professional 
witnesses  can  see  no  lameness  and  no  spavin — nothing,  in  fact, 
beyond  a natural  prominence  of  bone,  except,  perhaps,  that 
such  prominence  is  rather  more  forcibly  marked  than  in  some 
animals.  But  this  is  quite  enough  for  the  cross-examination. 
*c  Now,  sir,  will  you  tell  us  what  this  prominence  of  the  bone 
is  called  ?” — ■“  Nothing.”  ei  Is  it  not  what  you  call  an  e ex- 
ostosis?’”— “ No.”  “ Well,  then,  sir,  is  not  an  f exostosis’ 

a prominence  of  the  bone  ?” — “ It  may  be,  but ” Here, 

of  course,  the  witness  is  interrupted  by  the  indignation  of  the 
advocate,  whose  extreme  anxiety  for  the  ends  of  justice  will 
not  allow  time  for  the  sentence  to  be  finished.  “ Don’t  fence 
with  the  question,  sir — yes,  or  no,  sir — give  me  a plain 
answer.  Is  not  an  f exostosis’  a prominence  of  the  bone?” — 
“ It  is.” — “ Very  well,  sir,  and  is  not  the  disease  called  spavin 
also  an  exostosis  ?” — “ It  is.”  Admirable  logician  ! He  has 
got  at  the  truth  at  last,  and  he  looks  to  the  jury  with  an  air 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  at  the  result,  and  there  is  absolutely 
something  like  a murmur  of  approbation  running  through 
the  court.  From  that  moment  the  defendant’s  chance  is  gone. 
There  is  more  of  this  bluster  in  cross-examination,  and  a great 
deal  more  still  in  the  speech  in  reply  to  the  defence,  but  it 
was  hardly  needed.  The  jury  are  told  very  solemnly  that 
his  lordship  will  tell  them  that  an  animal  having  about  him 
any  disease,  or  the  seeds  of  any  disease,  at  the  time  of  sale,  is 
in  point  of  law,  unsound.  They  have  heard  the  evidence  on 
both  sides — the  clear  and  scientific  account  of  the  disease  in 
question  given  by  the  professional  gentlemen  whom  he  had 
called  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  confirmed  as  it  was  by  the 
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whole  of  the  facts  previously  spoken  to,  and  he  might  add  also 
by  the  admissions  which  he  had  reluctantly  wrung  from  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence.  One  of  these  gentlemen  had  set 
out  by  calling  this  disease  “ nothing.”  What  could  they 
think  of  a witness  like  this?  Was  spavin  nothing?  Was 
ossification  nothing?  Was  inflammation  nothing?  They  all 
knew  the  nature  of  inflammation  and  the  character  of  an 
exostosis  quite  as  well  as  he  himself  did.  (Of  course  they 
did — quite  as  well.)  And  was  the  judgment  of  twelve  intel- 
ligent Englishmen  to  be  insulted  by  telling  them  that  these 
things  were  nothing!  Not  likely.  They  would  show  by 
their  verdict  their  estimation  of  such  testimony  as  this.  And 
they  do  show  it ; for,  after  a good  deal  more  in  a similar  strain, 
the  defendant  finds  himself  mulcted  in  heavy  damages,  and 
leaves  the  court  amazed  and  stupefied,  but  innately  resolving 
never  to  breed  another  horse,  and,  what  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted  more  than  all,  steadily  adheres  to  this  resolution. 

Let  no  one  think  this  an  imaginary  case,  for,  unfortunately, 
it  is  a too  common  one.  It  is  merely  an  outline  of  the  legal 
process  by  which  a perfectly  healthy  animal — one  without  the 
slightest  disease  of  any  kind — is  declared  to  be  unsound. 
When  there  really  does  exist  some  ailment,  of  however  trival 
and  temporary  a character — a splent,  for  instance,  or  a slight 
appearance  of  corn  or  thrush — of  course,  the  process  is  much 
more  simple.  John  the  cook,  and  Thomas  the  gardener, 
both  of  whom  know  just  as  much  about  a horse  as  the  horse 
himself  may  be  supposed  to  know  of  Hebrew,  can  swear  to 
his  having  gone  tender,  or  stiff,  or  lame,  probably  because  in 
their  ignorance  they  believe  so;  and  the  jockey  and  the 
farrier  can  show  what  serious  diseases  these  sometimes 
become,  and  what  dreadful  consequences  might  result  if  they 
were  somewhere  else  than  where  they  now  happen  to  be ; and 
such  formidable  words  as  “inflammation,”  and  “suppura- 
tion,” and  “contraction” — words  so  thoroughly  understood 
alike  by  advocate,  and  judge,  and  jury — are  bandied  about 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  with  a frequency  that  cannot 
fail  to  have  some  effect  on  the  court.  Vainly  is  it  shown 
that  from  his  birth  upwards  the  animal  in  dispute  has  never 
for  an  instant  failed  in  his  work,  that  even  at  that  moment 
his  value  and  utility  are  alike  unimpaired.  Of  what  avail  are 
justice,  and  truth,  and  common  sense,  when  weighed  in  the 
scale  against  the  ruling  of  some  learned  judge  long  since 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  but  whose  spirit  still  hovers  over  the 
bench,  and  can  only  be  appeased  by  a verdict  which  adds  one 
more  absurdity  to  a law  that  certainly  stood  in  need  of  no 
such  addition  ? 
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This  is  assuredly  a bad  state  of  things,  but  it  is  one  for 
which,  I shall  very  likely  be  told,  the  profession  of  which  I 
am  myself  a member  is  greatly  to  blame.  If  judges  have 
erred  in  their  conclusions,  it  will  be  said  they  have  probably 
been  led  into  those  errors  by  such  professional  evidence  as 
appeared  to  them  to  have  most  weight.  It  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
furnish  an  excuse ; for,  allowing  a wide  margin  for  that  dif- 
ference of  opinion  for  which  doctors  of  all  degrees — and  I 
suppose  horse-doctors  amongst  the  number — have  long  been 
proverbial,  much  still  remains  to  be  explained.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Veterinary  Art  has  not 
long  been  raised  from  the  darkness  and  dirt  of  ignorance  and 
empiricism,  that  her  nomenclature  still  partakes  more  of  the 
senseless  jargon  of  the  smithy  and  the  stable  than  of  the  lan- 
guage of  science,  and  that  she  has  not  yet  demanded  a very 
high  amount  of  education  from  her  votaries.  Her  progress 
is  even  now  a continued  struggle  against  prejudice,  since  a 
large  portion  of  the  agricultural  community,  on  whom  she  is 
mainly  dependent,  still  prefers  to  patronise  the  most  ignorant 
pretenders.  That  a profession  thus  burthened  and  fettered 
should  not  always  stand  erect  before  the  world  need  hardly 
excite  our  surprise.  There  is  often  an  unpleasant  respon- 
sibility attached  to  the  examination  of  horses.  All  men  are 
liable  to  err ; and  men  of  limited  experience,  fearful  that  any- 
thing should  escape  observation,  frequently  in  their  anxiety 
to  avoid  blame  are  led  to  give  a false  importance  to  trifles. 
It  is  the  vanity  of  a weak  mind  to  fancy  that  the  ability 
to  find  fault  is  necessarily  a proof  of  superior  knowledge. 
Others,  and  these  a very  different  class  of  men,  are  frequently 
induced  to  reject  horses  as  unsound  merely  out  of  respect,  as 
it  were,  to  the  law.  They  know,  for  instance,  that  a splent 
has  been  held  to  be  a sufficient  cause  of  unsoundness,  and 
they  refuse  to  pass  over  even  a splent,  although  they  fully 
appreciate  its  insignificance.  It  is  probably  in  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  that  a gentleman  like 
Mr.  Hales — for  whose  experience  and  abilities  no  difference 
of  opinion  can  prevent  me  from  entertaining  a high  degree  of 
respect — is  led  to  look  thus  seriously  upon  so  trifling  an 
affection  as  thrush  of  the  hind  feet.  For  my  own  part  I 
cannot  admit  Mr.  Baron  Parke  to  be  any  authority  on  such 
a subject.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  the  extent 
to  which  this  unwise  and  unjust  rejection  of  horses  on 
examination  is  carried  by  some  veterinary  surgeons,  is  hardly 
creditable  to  the  profession,  whilst  the  reasons  assigned  are 
sometimes  perfectly  ridiculous.  Not  long  since  my  opinion 
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was  asked  on  the  case  of  a mare  that  had  been  pronounced 
to  be  unsound  on  account  of  a small  wart  on  one  of  her  eye- 
lids. My  answer  was,  to  remove  it,  which  was  done  at  once 
with  a stroke  of  the  scalpel. 

After  all  that  I have  said,  although  I wish  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  dictation  in  the  matter,  it  will  certainly  be 
expected  that  I should  not  withhold  my  own  opinion  on  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  unsoundness.  In  a word,  then, 
1 consider  that  a horse  ought  only  to  he  declared  unsound  when 
he  has  about  him  some  disease  that  may , in  spite  of  ordinary  care , 
lessen  either  his  natural  value  or  usefulness . Trivial  affections 
easily  removable,  and  peculiarities  of  conformation  can  scarcely 
be  comprehended  in  such  a definition,  and  here  it  is  that  I 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation.  With  this  view  the  purchaser 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  satisfied,  because  it  is  in  reality  more 
comprehensive  than  any  other  I am  acquainted  with,  whilst 
it  affords  to  the  seller  a protection  from  those  paltry  objec- 
tions brought  forward,  sometimes  perhaps,  from  a mistaken 
fear,  but  more  often  as  an  excuse  for  repudiating  a bargain 
or  to  get  back  a portion  of  the  price  paid  for  the  animal. 
And  unless  some  such  limitation  be  observed  the  whole 
question  of  soundness,  I repeat,  is  reduced  to  an  absurdity ; 
for,  judged  by  the  practice  of  our  law  courts,  as  I have 
endeavoured  to  show,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  when  a 
horse  is  to  be  considered  sound,  or  whether  or  not  such  a 
thing  as  a sound  horse  is  really  in  existence  at  all.  The 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  word  is  sacrificed  to  the  mere  hair- 
splitting of  the  lawyer,  and  a warranty  becomes  a mockery 
and  a snare,  for  a man  may  consider  himself  at  liberty  to 
repudiate  his  bargain  on  the  most  paltry  pretence,  and,  in 
brief,  there  is  no  security  for  the  breeder  or  seller,  excepting, 
of  course,  in  the  honour  of  the  party  with  whom  he  may 
deal. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  evil  of  all,  still 
remains  to  be  noticed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
breed  of  what  are  called  “ half-bred”  horses — hunters,  car- 
riage horses,  and  hacks — has  considerably  deteriorated  of 
late,  not  only  in  quality,  but  also  in  quantity.  Even  in  this 
particular  district  there  are  not  half  the  number  of  such 
horses  bred  that  were  produced  even  within  my  recollection 
of  the  county.  In  estimating  the  causes  of  this  decline — a 
matter  that  is,  even  in  a national  point  of  view,  deeply  to  be 
regretted — it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  this  condition  of  the 
law  of  which  I am  complaining.  The  man  who  has  been 
injured  and  annoyed  quits  the  occupation  in  disgust.  Natu- 
rally enough  the  loose  state  of  the  law  is  pretty  well  known 
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to  a certain  class  of  men.  They  perfectly  understand  the 
simplicity  of  the  process  by  which  an  animal  maybe  rendered 
unsound  to  the  satisfaction  at  least  of  both  judge  and  jury, 
and  they  are  not  slow  to  profit  by  it.  The  threat  of  return- 
ing a horse  often  leads  to  a compromise,  by  which  a little 
money  is  ee  drawn,”  even  when  there  is  no  serious  desire  to 
repudiate  the  bargain.  But  should  such  a desire  really  exist, 
the  annoyance  is  generally  continued  until  the  seller  finds 
himself  compelled  either  to  ee  fork  out”  rather  strongly,  or, 
what  is  worse,  defend  an  action  in  which,  notwithstanding 
the  strongest  conviction  of  his  being  in  the  right,  as  I have 
shown,  the  chances  are  something  like  three  to  one  against 
his  obtaining  a verdict.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  such  a 
man,  having  other  equally  easy  and  profitable  means  of 
employing  his  capital  and  his  land,  abandons  the  breeding  of 
horses  of  this  character  altogether,  or  that  his  neighbour 
should  follow  his  example  ? I believe  the  truth  of  this 
remark  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all,  whose  associations 
have  led  them  much  amongst  breeders  of  horses.  In  the 
course  of  my  own  observations  I have  met  with  many  such 
examples.  In  fact,  I have  no  doubt  that  this  has  tended, 
quite  as  much  as  any  other  single  cause,  to  produce  the 
deterioration  of  which  I have  spoken. 

The  practical  deduction  from  all  this,  and  which  I am 
anxious  to  enforce,  as  it  is  in  some  measure  suggestive  of 
the  remedy,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  present  form  and 
system  of  warranty  is  bad.  In  its  operation  it  is  productive 
of  much  wrong  and  injustice,  a great  deal  of  evil  and  very 
little  good.  It  is  unfair,  the  advantages  being  all  on  one 
side,  and  it  imposes  far  too  much  responsibility  on  the  party 
who  gives  it.  What  has  been  said  may  probably  lead  some 
men  to  recognise  that  responsibility  more  fully,  and  they 
may  be  saved  some  trouble,  since  they  will  be  more  likely 
to  take  care  how  and  to  whom  they  give  warranties,  and  if 
so,  I shall  not  have  written  in  vain.  It  is  true  the  present 
system  has  been  too  long  established  to  be  easily  got  rid  of, 
but  much  may  be  effected  by  a firm  and  determined  course 
of  action.  To  me  it  has  long  appeared  that  the  purchaser 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a protection  from  fraud,  and  that 
some  form  of  warranty  which  would  effect  this  much  is  all 
that  in  reason  ought  to  be  required.  If,  for  example,  instead 
of  the  expression,  i{  warranted  sound  and  free  from  vice,” 
usually  appended  to  the  receipt,  the  words  “ which  I believe 
to  be  quite  sound  and  free  from  vice,”  were  substituted,  the 
evil  would  be  at  once  got  rid  of,  and  the  good  would  remain. 
For  to  prove  a breach  of  such  a warranty,  it  would  be 
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necessary  to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  representation.  This 
would  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  contemptible  quibblings 
of  the  law  and  the  whole  category  of  absurdities  which  I have 
been  endeavouring  to  describe.  The  seller  would  be  pre- 
vented from  the  practice  of  imposition,  and  for  the  rest  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  purchaser  to  protect  himself.  If  he  wants 
confidence  in  his  own  judgment  of  such  matters,  let  him 
take  the  opinion  and  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  some  one 
whose  avocations  or  tastes  have  fitted  him  for  such  a duty, 
and  in  whom  trust  can  be  imposed.  Such  are  the  plain 
principles  by  which  men  are  guided  in  all  other  matters  of 
business,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a reason  why  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  a horse  has  been  allowed  to  form  an 
exception.  The  sooner  such  an  anomaly  as  this  is  got  rid  of 
the  better. 

With  these  hints  I must  bring  the  subject  to  a conclusion 
for  the  present.  I fear  my  letter  is  already  sadly  too  long  for 
your  pages,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  a newspaper  was  the 
proper  channel  for  the  circulation  of  this  question,  and  the 
interest  which  can  hardly  fail  to  attach  to  it  in  a district  so 
purely  agricultural  as  ours,  and  at  a time  like  the  present, 
must  furnish  my  apology. 

I am,  yours. 


MANAGEMENT  OE  DAIRY  CATTLE. 

By  T.  Horsfall. 

' ( Continued  from  page  107.) 

I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  you  can  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  butter  in  milk  more  than  that  of  casein,  or  other 
solid  parts.  From  several,  who  have  adopted  my  treatment, 
I learn  that  on  substituting  rape-cake  for  beans,  they  per- 
ceive an  increased  richness  in  their  milk.  Mr.  T.  Garnett,  of 
Clitheroe,  who  has  used  bean-meal  largely  as  an  auxiliary  food, 
for  milch-cows  during  the  winter  season,  tells  me  that  when 
rape-cake  is  substituted,  his  dairymaid,  without  being  in- 
formed, perceives  the  change  from  the  increased  richness  of 
the  milk.  Mr.  Garnett  has  also  used  linseed-cake  in  like 
quantity,  still  his  dairy  people  prefer  rape-cake. 

Mr.  Whelon,  of  Lancaster,  who  keeps  two  milch  cows  for 
his  own  use,  to  which  he  gave  bean-meal  and  bran  as 
auxiliaries,  ha3  recently  substituted  rape-cake  for  bean-meal ; 
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and  he  informs  me  that  in  a week  he  perceived  a change  in 
the  richness  of  the  milk,  with  an  increase  of  butter. 

The  vegetable  oils  are  of  two  distinct  classes : the  drying 
or  setting  represented  by  linseed,  the  unctuous  represented  by 
rape-oil.  They  consist  of  two  proximate  elements,  margerine 
and  olein  ; in  all  probability  they  will  vary  in  their  propor- 
tion of  these,  but  in  what  degree  I have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  Though  the  agricultural  chemists  make  no  dis- 
tinction, as  far  as  I am  aware,  between  these  two  classes  of 
oils,  the  practitioners  in  medicine  use  them  for  distinct  pur- 
poses. Cod-liver  oil  has  been  long  used  for  pulmonary  com- 
plaints; latterly,  olive,  almond,  and  rape-oils  are  being 
employed  as  substitutes.  These  are  all  of  the  unctuous  class 
of  oils.  Mr.  Rhind,  the  intelligent  medical  practitioner  of 
this  village,  called  my  attention  to  some  experiments  by 
Dr.  Leared,  published  in  the  ‘ Medical  Times,5  July  21st, 
1855,  with  olein  alone,  freed  from  margerine,  which  showed  a 
marked  superiority  in  the  effect;  and  I now  learn  from 
Mr.  Rhind  that  he  is  at  present  using  with  success  the  pure 
olein,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Price  and  Co,  from  cocoa-nut  oil, 
one  of  the  unctuous  class.  That  linseed,  and  others  of 
the  drying  oils,  are  used  in  medicine  for  a very  different  pur- 
pose, it  seems  unnecessary  to  state. 

The  olein  of  oil  is  known  to  be  more  easy  of  consumption 
and  more  available  for  respiration  than  margerine — a pro- 
perty to  which  its  use  in  medicine  may  be  attributable.*  If 
we  examine  the  animal  fats,  tallow,  suet,  and  other  fat,  they 
are  almost  wholly  of  the  solid  class,  stearine  or  margerine, 
closely  resembling  or  identical  with  the  margerine  in  plants ; 
whilst  butter  is  composed  of  olein  and  margerine,  combining 
both  the  proximate  elements  found  in  vegetable  oils. 

It  seems  worthy  of  remark  that  a cow  can  yeild  a far 
greater  weight  of  butter  than  she  can  store  up  in  solid  fat ; 
numerous  instances  occur  where  a cow  gives  off  2 lbs.  of 
butter  per  day,  or  14  lbs.  per  week,  whilst  half  that  quantity 
will  probably  rarely  be  laid  on  in  fat.  If  you  allow  a cow  to 
gain  1 6 lbs.  per  week,  and  reckon  7 for  fat,  there  will  only 
remain  9 lbs.  for  flesh,  or,  deducting  the  moisture,  scarcely 
3 lbs.  (2*97)  per  week,  equal  to  *42,  or  less  than  half  a pound 
per  day,  of  dry  fibrine. 

The  analyses  of  butter  show  a very  varying  proportion  of 
olein  and  margerine  fats : summer  butter  usually  contains  of 
olein  60,  and  margerine  40  per  cent.,  whilst  in  winter  butter 
these  proportions  are  reversed,  being  40  of  olein  to  60  of 
margerine.  By  ordinary  treatment  the  quantity  of  butter 
* See  Lehmann’s  ‘ Physiological  Chemistry.’ 
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during  winter  is  markedly  inferior;  the  common  materials 
for  dairy-cows  in  winter  are  straw  with  turnips  or  mangel, 
hay  alone,  or  hay  with  mangel.  If  we  examine  these  mate- 
rials, we  find  them  deficient  in  oil,  or  in  starch,  sugar,  &c. 
If  a cow  consume  2 stones  or  28  lbs.  of  hay  a day,  which  is 
probably  more  than  she  can  be  induced  to  eat  on  an  average,  it 
will  be  equal  in  dry  material  to  more  than  100  lbs.  of  young 
grass,  which  will  also  satisfy  a cow.  That  100  lbs.  of  young 
grass  will  yield  more  butter  will  scarcely  admit  of  a doubt. 
The  28  lbs.  of  hay  will  be  equal  in  albuminous  matter  and  in 
oil  to  the  100  lbs.  of  grass,  but  in  the  element  of  starch, 
sugar,  &c.,  there  is  a marked  difference.  During  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  the  starch  and  sugar  are  converted  into  woody 
fibre,  in  which  form  they  are  scarcely  digestible  or  available 
for  respiration.  It  seems,  then,  not  improbable  that,  when  a 
cow  is  supplied  with  hay  only,  she  will  consume  some 
portion  of  the  olein  oil  for  respiration,  and  yield  a less 
quantity  of  butter  poorer  in  olein. 

If  you  assume  summer  butter  to' contain  of  olein  . 

„ „ of  margerine 

/ 

If  the  cow  consume  of  the  olein 

If  the  quantity  of  butter  will  be  reduced  from  100  to  . 61  „ 

And  the  proportions  will  then  be,  of  olein  . . 40  *„ 

of  margerine  . . 60  „ 

100 

If  you  supply  turnips  or  mangel  with  hay,  the  cow  will 
consume  less  of  hay;  you  thereby  substitute  a material 
richer  in  sugar,  &c.,  and  poorer  in  oil.  Each  of  these  mate- 
rials in  the  quantity  a cow  can  consume  is  deficient  in  the 
supply  of  albumen  necessary  to  keep  up  the  condition  of  an 
animal  giving  a full  yield  of  milk.  To  effect  this,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  artificial  or  concentrated  substances  of  food, 
rich  in  albuminous  matter. 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  prac- 
tical farmers  should  apply  themselves  to  the  attainment  of 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  chemical  investigations ; this  is  more 
properly  the  occupation  of  the  professor  of  science.  The 
following  simple  experiment,  however,  seems  worth  men- 
tioning. On  several  occasions,  during  wdnter,  I procured 
samples  of  butter  from  my  next  neighbour;  on  placing 
these,  with  a like  quantity  of  my  own,  in  juxtaposition 


60  per  cent. 
. 40  „ 

100  „ 

. 36  „ 
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before  the  fire,  ray  butter  melted  with  far  greater  rapidity — 
by  no  means  an  unsafe  test  of  a greater  proportion  of  olein. 

The  chemical  investigation  of  our  natural  and  other  grasses 
has  hitherto  scarcely  had  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
The  most  valuable  information  on  this  subject  is  in  the  paper 
by  Professor  Way  on  the  nutritive  and  fattening  properties 
of  the  grasses  in  vol.  xiv,  p.  171,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society’s  Journal.  These  grasses  were  nearly  all  analysed 
at  the  flowering  time,  a stage  at  which  no  occupier  of  grass 
land  would  expect  so  favorable  a result  in  fattening.  We 
much  prefer  pastures  with  young  grass  not  more  than  a few 
inches  high,  sufficient  to  afford  a good  bite.  With  a view 
to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  difference  of  composition  of  the 
like  grasses  at  different  stages  of  growth,  I sent  to  Professor 
Way  a specimen  of  the  first  crop  of  hay,  cut  in  the  end 
of  June,  when  the  grass  was  in  the  early  stage  of  flowering, 
and  one  of  aftermath,  cut  towards  the  close  of  September, 
from  the  same  meadow,  the  analyses  of  which  I give — 


Hay,  First  Crop. 
Moisture  .... 

1202 

Aftermath  Hay. 
Moisture  . 

. 11-87 

Albuminous  matter 

9*24 

Albuminous  matter 

. 9-84 

Oil  and  fatty  matter  . 

2-68 

Oil  and  fatty  matter  . 

. 6-84 

Starch,  gum,  sugar 

39*75 

Starch,  gum,  sugar 

. 42-25 

Wood  fibre  . . . 

2741 

Woody  fibre 

. 19-77 

Mineral  matter  . 

8-90 

Mineral  matter  . 

. 9-43 

100-00 

100  00 

A comparison  between  these  will  show  a much  greater 
per-centage  of  woody  fibre,  27‘41  in  the  first  crop  to  19'77 
in  the  aftermath.  The  most  remarkable  difference,  however, 
is  in  the  proportion  of  oil,  being  2*68  in  the  first  crop  to 
6.84  in  the  aftermath. 

On  inquiry  from  an  observant  tenant  of  a small  dairy- 
farm  of  mine,  who  has  frequently  used  aftermath  hay,  1 learn 
that,  as  compared  with  the  first  crop,  he  finds  it  induces 
a greater  yield  of  milk,  but  is  attended  with  some  impoverish- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  cow,  and  that  he  uses  it  without 
addition  of  turnips  or  other  roots,  which  he  gives  when  using 
hay  of  the  first  crop — an  answer  quite  in  accordance  with 
what  might  be  expected  from  its  chemical  composition. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  presumed  that  the  quickness  of  growth 
will  materially  affect  the  composition  of  grasses,  as  well  as  of 
other  vegetables.  Your  gardener  will  tell  you  that  if  radishes 
are  slow  in  growth  they  will  be  tough  and  woody,  that 
asparagus  melts  in  eating  like  butter,  and  salad  is  crisp 
when  grown  quickly.  The  same  effect  will,  I apprehend,  be 
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found  in  grasses  of  slow  growth ; they  will  contain  more 
of  woody  fibre,  with  less  of  starch  or  sugar.  The  quality  of 
butter  grown  on  poor  pastures  is  characterised  by  greater 
solidity  than  on  rich-feeding  pastures ; the  cows  having  to 
travel  over  more  space  require  a greater  supply  of  the  ele- 
ments of  respiration,  whilst  the  grasses  grown  on  these  poor 
pastures  contain,  in  all  probability,  less  of  these  in  a digestible 
form  available  for  respiration.  The  like  result  seems  probable 
as  from  common  winter  treatment—  a produce  of  butter  less 
in  quantity,  and  containing  a greater  proportion  of  marge- 
rine,  and  a less  of  olein. 

It  is  well  known  that  pastures  vary  greatly  in  their  butter- 
producing  properties;  there  is,  however,  as  far  as  I am  aware, 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this.  If  you  watch  cows  at 
pasture,  you  observe  them  select  their  own  food ; if  you 
supply  cows  in  stall  alike  with  food,  they  will  also  select  for 
themselves.  I give  rape-cake  as  a mixture  to  all,  and  induce 
them  to  eat  the  requisite  quantity ; yet  some  will  select  the 
rape-cake  first,  and  eat  it  up  clean,  whilst  others  rather 
neglect  it  till  towards  the  close  of  their  meal,  and  then  leave 
pieces  in  the  trough.  Two  Alderneys — the  only  cows  of  the 
kind  I have  as  yet  had — whose  butter-producing  qualities 
are  well  known,  are  particularly  fond  of  rape-cake,  and  never 
leave  a morsel : may  not  these  animals  be  prompted  by  their 
instinct  to  select  such  food  as  is  best  suited  to  their  wants 
and  propensities?  If  so,  it  seems  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  dairyman  should  be  informed  of  the  properties  of 
food  most  suitable  for  his  purpose,  especially  whilst  in  a 
stall,  where  they  have  little  opportunity  of  selecting. 

It  appears  worth  the  attention  of  our  Society  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  localities  which  are  known  as  producing 
milk  peculiarly  rich  in  butter.  When  travelling  in  Germany 
I well  recollect  being  treated  with  peculiarly  rich  milk, 
cream,  and  butter,  on  my  tour  between  Dresden  and  Toplitz, 
at  the  station  or  resting-place  on  the  chaussee  or  turnpike- 
road,  before  you  descend  a very  steep  incline  to  the  valley  in 
which  Toplitz  is  situated.  I travelled  this  way  after  an 
interval  of  several  years,  when  the  same  treat  was  again 
offered.  It  was  given  as  a rarity,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  herbage  of  the  country 
for  the  production  of  butter. 

Burley  Hall , Yorkshire , May , 1856. 

P.S.  June  1th,  1856. — Having  had  occasion  to  visit  Lon- 
don I called  upon  J.  F.  Wilson,  director  of  Messrs.  Price’s 
manufactory  at  Belmont.  In  addition  to  other  interesting 
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information  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  fats,  Mr.  Wilson 
kindly  supplied  me  with  a Treatise  on  Oils,  by  Jules  de 
Fontenelle  a Paris,  from  which  I supply  the  following  parti- 
culars : 


Reaumur.  Olein . Stearine. 

Olive-oil  congeals  (solidifies)  at  a temperature  of  + 2 = 72  28 

Rape-oil  „ „ — 5 = 51  46 

Linseed-oil  „ „ — 22  No  analysis. 

Olive-oil  is  by  far  the  richest  in  olein,  which  accounts  for 
its  extended  use  in  cooking,  more  especially  on  the  continent, 
where  it  is  a principal  ingredient  in  culinary  preparations. 

The  analysis  of  rape-oil  corresponds  precisely  in  its  pro- 
portion of  olein  and  margerine  with  that  of  butter  of  fair 
quality. 

Jules  de  Fontenelle  very  properly  observes  that  an  analysis 
of  each  of  the  vegetable  oils  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

I may  add  that  we  agriculturists  have  a claim  on  our 
professors  of  chemistry  to  give  their  attention  to  like  investi- 
gations. 


REPORT  ON  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE,  STEPPE  MURRAIN, 
OR  RINDERPEST. 

By  James  Beart  Simonds,  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology 
in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 

Extracted  from  the  North  British  Agriculturist. 

(' Continued  from  p.  162.) 

Without  wishing  to  animadvert  on  the  opinions  of  others, 
we  hold  that  an  equal  amount  of  good  would  attend  measures 
far  less  stringent ; and,  if  this  be  so,  then  a positive  injury  is 
inflicted  on  the  country  where  they  are  enacted.  Take,  as 
one  illustration,  the  quantity  of  food  which  is  lost  to  the 
people  by  the  burying  of  animals  in  whose  system  the 
malady  has  made  but  little  progress.  We  are  exceedingly 
jealous  lest  any  observation  of  ours  should  be  supposed  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  sale  of  diseased  meat ; but, 
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after  fifteen  years*  experience  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  sale  of  the  carcases  of  animals,  the  sub- 
jects of  it,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  flesh  is  fitted 
for  food  in  the  early  stages  of  the  affection. 

The  surprise  in  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  killing 
and  burying  bovine  animals  becomes  the  greater  when  we 
see  it  adopted  in  a country  where  the  sale  of  horseflesh,  as 
an  article  of  food,  is  both  legalised  and  encouraged  by  the 
Government.  In  Altona,  we  passed  by  the  shop  of  one  of 
these  horse-butchers,  and  saw  exposed  for  sale  part  of  the 
hind-quarters,  and  sundry  pieces  of  flesh  of  a horse,  and  also 
the  liver,  and  kidneys  of  the  animal.  We  were  tempted  to 
walk  in,  when  we  were  informed  by  the  proprietor  that  there 
were  four  other  establishments  of  the  same  kind  in  the  town, 
but  that  his  was  “the  original  one.55  He  said  that  so  ready 
a sale  was  found  for  the  meat,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  could  procure  horses  enough  for  his  customers. 
The  price  ranged  from  about  Q,d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  English 
money,  and  it  appeared  that  the  meat  was  often  bought  by 
persons  who  could  not  be  properly  said  to  belong  to  the 
lower  classes.  We  were  invited  to  see  the  establishment, 
and  visited  the  slaughter-house  and  stable.  In  the  former, 
besides  more  meat,  was  hanging  the  lower  part  of  the  fore 
leg,  with  the  foot  of  the  animal  last  slaughtered,  which  had 
been  put  aside  for  the  inspection  of  the  police ; and  in  the 
latter  were  standing  two  aged  and  worn-out  horses,  waiting 
their  turn  to  be  led  to  the  stake. 

These  butcheries  are  licensed  by  the  Government,  and  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  police.  Notice  has  to  be  given 
before  a horse  can  be  killed,  when  the  veterinary  surgeon  of 
the  department  attends  and  examines  the  animal,  and,  if 
found  to  be  free  from  constitutional  disease,  notwithstanding 
it  may  be  incapacitated  for  work  from  lameness  or  other  de- 
fect, he  certifies  to  that  effect,  and  for  the  sake  of  identity 
brands  the  animal  on  its  hoof.  Within  a given  time  the 
animal  must  be  killed,  and  its  leg  and  foot  produced  for  the 
inspection  and  satisfaction  of  the  police. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

We  find  by  a perusal  of  official  documents  which  have 
been  placed  at  our  disposal,  that  the  fear  of  the  introduction 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  from  Holstein  led  the  government  of 
Sweden  to  interdict  the  importation  of  cattle  from  that 
Duchy  in  August,  1856,  unless  accompanied  by  satisfactory 
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certificates  of  health.  The  importation  also  of  cattle  from 
England  and  Scotland  into  Sweden  was  prohibited  in  the 
same  month.  These  precautionary  measures  on  the  part  of 
Sweden  were  quickly  followed  by  the  promulgation  of  similar 
ones  by  the  government  of  Norway,  beings  in  each  case  evi- 
dently founded  on  the  belief  that  contagion  is  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  cause  of  the  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 


Lubeck. 

From  the  circumstance  that  her  Majesty’s  Government, 
by  “ the  Order  in  Council”  of  April  2d,  saw  fit  to  prohibit 
the  importation  into  England  “ of  cattle,  horns,  hoofs,  raw 
or  wet  hides  or  skins  of  cattle,  which  shall  come  from,  or 
shall  have  been  at  any  place  within  the  territories  of  the  free 
city  of  Lubeck,”  as  well  as  other  places  named  in  the  said 
order,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  so-called  “ steppe  mur- 
rain” (rinderpest)  would  be  found  to  be  prevailing  among 
the  cattle  at  Lubeck.  We  were  informed,  however, 
immediately  on  our  arrival,  that  no  such  disease  existed ; 
and  ample  opportunities  were  afforded  us  of  subsequently 
confirming  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  Indeed,  rin- 
derpest has  never  shown  itself  in  the 'territory  since  1813-15, 
when,  by  the  movement  of  troops  throughout  Europe,  it  pre- 
vailed rather  extensively  here,  as  also  in  most  countries  of 
the  continent. 

The  precautionary  measures  which  were  taken  in  the 
spring  of  1856,  by  the  Senate  of  Lubeck,  had  especial  refer- 
ence to  pleuro-pneumonia , which  disease  had  somewhat  sud- 
denly made  its  appearance  in  the  adjoining  Duchies  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  Some 
doubt,  however,  was  felt  in  this  country  as  to  whether  the 
“ steppe-murrain”  had  not  found  its  way  thence  from 
Prussia;  and  this  was  considerably  added  to  by  the  official 
reports  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Blackwell,  who  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  was  British  Vice-Consul  at  Liibeck. 

In  two  despatches  dated  respectively  May  17th  and  30th, 
1856,  Mr.  Blackwell  informed  her  Majesty’s  Government, 
through  the  Consul-General  at  Hamburg,  that  a contagious 
pulmonary  disease  or  murrain  had  broken  out  among  the 
cattle  in  Mecklenburg;  and  after  giving  the  particulars  of 
the  precautionary  measures  adopted  by  the  Lubeck  authori- 
ties to  prevent  its  entrance  into  their  territories,  he  states 
that  he  had  consulted  several  of  the  best  German  authors  on 
the  contagious  maladies  of  cattle,  and  found  that  they  made 
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a distinction  between  “ rinderpest  and  pulmonary  murrain 
but  he  adds,  i{  both  are  equally  contagious  and  almost  equally 
fatal , and  in  a sanitary  point  of  view  may , in  fact , be  regarded  as 
identical .” 

Mr.  Blackwell  next  gives,  in  the  despatch  of  May  30th,  an 
epitome  of  the  works  in  question,  and  under  the  heading  of 
the  steppe  murrain,  he  says,  that  it  has  been  calculated 
that  during  the  last  century  alone,  this  murrain  carried  off 
28,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  Germany  ; and  in  the  whole  of 
Europe,  including  Russia,  but  exclusive  of  Siberia  and 
Tartary,  upwards  of  200,000,000;”  and  that  “although  the 
disease  which  has  broken  out  among  the  horned  cattle  in  Mecklen- 
burg seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  pulmonary  murrain , pleuro-pneu - 
monia , it  may  perhaps  be  the  real  steppe  murrain , which  is  now 
raging  in  Poland  to  a fearful  extent , notwithstanding  the  stringent 
measures  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Russian  Government  for 
putting  a stop  to  it.” 

In  a despatch  dated  September  17th,  the  same  gentleman 
reports  that  the  murrain  had  extended  to  Holstein,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  this  the  regulations  of  the  Liibeck  Govern- 
ment were  enforced  with  regard  to  that  Duchy,  as  well  as 
Mecklenburg.  He  concludes  his  communication  by  ob- 
serving that,  “ as  this  highly  contagious  murrain  has  spread  from 
the  steppes  of  South  Russia , through  Poland,  Prussia , and  Meck- 
lenburg to  Holstein , to  a district  from  which  the  English  market  is 
supplied  with  cattle , I must  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  my  Report  of  its  origin,  progress,  treat- 
me7it,  symptoms , 8fc.,  transmitted  on  the  30th  of  May  last .” 

These  statements  could  not  fail  to  add  to  the  alarm  which 
was  originally  felt  in  this  country;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  for  several  months  afterwards  scarcely  a week  elapsed 
without  intelligence  reaching  us  that  “ the  cattle  murrain” 
was  spreading,  the  surprise  becomes  the  greater  rather  than 
otherwise,  that  some  measures  of  a preventive  nature  were 
not  earlier  adopted  by  her  Majesty’s  Government.  It  is  true 
that  the  reports  from  other  British  consuls  did  not  fully  bear 
out  Mr.  Blackwell’s  statements,  but  still  nothing  satisfactory 
could  be  learned  of  the  true  nature  of  the  malady;  and  up  to 
the  time  of  the  three  National  Agricultural  Societies  deter- 
mining on  sending  a commission  to  investigate  the  subject, 
the  English  public  were  left  in  a state  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt. 

In  October,  1856,  we  find  that  the  restrictions  against  the 
entrance  of  cattle  into  Liibeck  from  Mecklenburg  were  re- 
moved, as  pleuro-pneumonia  appeared  to  have  ceased  there  ; 
but  they  were  again  enforced  in  February  following,  as  the 
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malady  had  reappeared,  and  on  our  arrival  they  were  still  in 
full  operation. 

The  regulations  which  had  been  enforced  by  the  Senate  to 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases  are  as 
follows.  They  have  been  established  for  several  years,  and 
are  only  modified  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  places 
in  which  such  diseases  are  known  to  prevail. 


“ 1.  Every  owner  of  cattle  is  required,  in  case  any  disease  should  break 
out  among  the  same,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  contagious  nature,  to  se- 
parate the  diseased  from  the  other  cattle. 

“a.  The  special  symptoms  of  lungenseuche  (pleuro-pneumonia)  are  a 
husky  cough,  which  is  increased,  particularly  after  the  cattle  have  been 
watered  or  moved  about,  less  inclination  for  food,  indifference  as  to  chewing 
the  cud,  dulness  of  the  hair,  and  its  rough  appearance  in  particular  places, 
and  fever  after  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  some  time. 

“ 2.  On  the  appearance  of  this  disease,  or  even  in  cases  when  it  is  sus- 
pected to  exist,  the  owners  of  cattle  are  required,  under  a penalty  of  a fine 
of  20  dollars  (about  £3  10s.),  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  chief  of  the 
police,  or  to  the  bailiff,  at  Travemunde,  who  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

“3.  The  bringing  in  of  cattle  into  the  Liibeck  territory  from  the  Grand 
Duchies  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg- Strelitz  shall  only  be 
permitted  when  the  cattle  are  accompanied  by  satisfactory  certificates  of 
their  being  free  from  disease. 

“4.  All  veterinary  surgeons  are  directed,  in  case  this  disease  should 
break  out  within  the  Lubeck  territory,  to  adopt  the  necessary  sanitary  pre- 
cautions according  to  the  instructions  of  the  police.  The  directions  of  the 
veterinary  surgeons  are  implicitly  to  be  obeyed  under  penalty  of  heavy  fines 
and  imprisonment. 

“5.  Einally,  all  police-officers,  bailiffs,  and  gens-d’armes , are  hereby 
directed  to  give  notice  to  the  respective  police-offices  in  case  any  horned 
cattle  should  be  attacked  with  the  pulmonary  disease,  or  even  in  cases  where 
it  is  suspected  to  exist. 

“ Given  at  Liibeck,  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Senate,  this  14th  day  of  May, 
1856. 


“ (Signed)  C.  Th.  Overbeck,  Dr., 

“ Secretary.” 


( To  be  continued). 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. 

Cicero. 


THE  TAMING  OF  VICIOUS  HORSES. 

As  the  subject  of  “ horse-taming”  is  occupying  more 
than  a fair  proportion  of  public  attention  at  the  present  time, 
and  many  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  profession  have  been 
made  respecting  it,  we  have  been  induced  to  offer  some 
observations  upon  the  system,  and  to  collect  from  various 
sources  the  opinions  of  others,  as  well  as  to  place  before  our 
readers  the  facts  which  appertain  thereto. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  an  objection  might  be  taken  to 
the  system  being  designated  “ horse-taming,”  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  horse  is  not  naturally  a vicious 
animal,  but  is  next  in  docility  to  the  dog.  Occasional  in- 
stances, it  is  true,  of  hereditary  ill  temper  almost  amounting 
to  a vice  are  to  be  met  with,  but  unfortunately  these  are 
often  added  to  by  harsh  and  unkind  treatment. 

Mr.  John  S.  Rarey,  who  has  won  for  himself  the  appel- 
lation of  “The  American  horse-tamer,”  arrived  in  this 
country  a few  months  since,  and  at  once  adopted  measures 
to  bring  his  capabilities  prominently  before  the  public,  and 
with  such  success,  that  he  soon  received  not  only  the 
support  of  horsemen  and  dealers,  but  of  noblemen  and 
statesmen,  and  even  of  royalty  itself.  We  are  far  from 
objecting  to  this,  but  we  do  raise  our  voice  against  England’s 
nobles  being  bound  to  the  observance  of  secrecy  in  this,  the 
nineteenth  century,  at  the  dictation  of  transatlantic  assurance. 
We  say  this  with  no  unkind  feeling  towards  Mr.  Rarey, 
or  a wish  to  impose  any  obstacle  to  his  success,  but  on  the 
broad  principle  of  nationality.  The  day  is  not  only  past, 
or  at  least  it  ought  so  to  be  considered,  for  combinations  to 
be  effected  to  arrest  the  progress  of  public  advantages — not 
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admitting  this,  however,  to  have  so  high  a claim — but  equally 
so  against  the  imposition  of  all  secret  observances  in  matters 
of  science  or  art. 

Admitting  this  as  a principle,  we  have  been  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  noblemen  should  consent,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Rarey’s  application  for  pupils,  to  pay  their  ten  guineas 
each  to  be  instructed  in  the  “ magic  art,”  and  be  pledged  to 
keep  it  secret.  Surely  it  would  have  been  more  truly  noble 
and  patriotic  for  these  gentlemen  to  have  united  and  pur- 
chased the  secret  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large.  In 
our  opinion  this  attempt  at  concealment  will  prove  a failure, 
as  will  also  many  of  the  efforts  made  by  them  to  subjugate 
and  render  docile  vicious  horses,  for  we  believe  such  persons 
are  the  least  adapted  to  practice  the  art  with  success. 
Doubtless  much  of  the  power  exercised  over  animals  de- 
pends on  carrying  out  the  different  details  of  the  plan  so 
as  to  suit  them  to  each  individual  case,  and  these  minutiae 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  will  not  give  heed  to.  Tact  in 
manipulating,  combined  with  firmness  and  judgment  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  object,  forms,  without  doubt,  no  mean 
portion  of  Mr.  Rarey's  system.  Besides,  daily  experience 
has  hitherto  proved  the  difficulty  of  completely  eradicating 
vicious  habits  in  horses.  Often  they  may  be  subdued,  or 
kept  so  much  in  check,  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
they  have  no  existence;  but  sooner  or  later,  either  under 
different  management  or  in  different  hands,  a horse,  the  sub- 
ject of  them,  will  again  give  proof  of  his  evil  propensities. 
How  frequently  is  it  that  one  man  can  ride  or  drive  a horse 
with  perfect  safety,  and  even  with  pleasure,  when  the  same 
animal  cannot  be  used  by  any  one  else  without  a risk  of 
danger. 

The  permanency  of  Mr.  Rarey’s  system  has  yet  to  be 
proved.  If  it  can  eradicate  a settled  and  long  existing  vice, 
it  is  invaluable ; if  not,  it  is  of  little  importance.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  effectually  quiet  a nervous  animal,  but  as  com- 
pletely fail  to  properly  subdue  “ a brute.”  Settled  habits  of 
vice  and  nervous  fear  are  totally  different  things.  We  cannot 
remove,  or  even  in  many  instances  amend,  the  one,  while 
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the  other  we  can  often  entirely  eradicate.  Kindness,  a gentle 
word,  a stroke  of  the  hand,  will  frequently  make  a willing 
slave  of  a horse  which  has  throughout  his  previous  career 
resisted  punishment  and  austerity.  These  means,  however, 
are  too  rarely  had  recourse  to ; persons  are  far  more  ready 
with  the  blow  than  the  word.  Were  the  other  method 
usually  adopted,  and  humanity  made  to  take  the  place  of 
punishment,  we  should  hear  less  of  vicious  horses  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  do.  Gentle  restraint,  continued  good 
management  and  kind  treatment  will  often  effect  a lasting 
benefit,  but  surely  temperament,  idiosyncrasy,  hereditary 
disposition,  and  proved  superiority  of  the  vicious  horse,  are 
not  all  to  be  dispelled  and  scattered  to  the  winds  for  ever 
by  a half  hour’s  tete-a-tete  with  a charmer — charm  he  never 
so  wisely. 

Let  experience  but  prove  that  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Rarey’s 
plan  will  make  the  horse  so  submissive  that  almost  at  our 
bidding  he  will  resume  any  position  we  desire,  and  see  the 
great  advantage  which  will  be  conferred  on  our  profession. 
The  casting  of  horses  for  operations  will  be  got  rid  of,  all 
risk  of  danger  thereby  removed,  and  much  pain  and  suffering 
saved.  We  do  not  anticipate  these  great  things,  or  that  our 
power  will  be  so  complete  that  the  animal  will  not  shrink  at 
the  touch  of  the  knife ; but  having  caused  him  to  lie  down, 
and  then  bringing  him  under  the  influence  of  our  anaes- 
thetic agents,  veterinary  surgery  will  really  become  quite  a 
luxury. 

Mr.  Rarey’s  system  has  not  only  excited  an  interest  in  the 
public  mind  of  this  country,  but  has  done  the  same  thing 
with  our  continental  friends.  Having  made  his  way  to  an  Eng- 
lish court,  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  reaching  a 
French  one,  especially  when  we  consider  the  friendly  alliance 
which  happily  now  exists  between  the  two.  The  Emperor, 
however,  did  not  give  his  sanction  to  any  such  scheftie,  as 
the  obtaining  of  e<  500  pupils  at  ten  guineas  each”  for  in- 
struction, but  appointed  a commission  to  inquire  and  report 
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upon  the  apparent  merits  of  the  case.  We  read  in  ‘Galignani’s 
Messenger/  that 

“ The  commission  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  consisting  of  General  Eleury, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Grieves,  and  other  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  horse,  to  examine  into  Mr.  Rarey’s  mode  of  proceeding,  has  terminated 
its  investigations.  In  order  to  put  the  system  to  a rigorous  test  it  caused 
to  be  purchased  at  Caen  a four-year-old  horse  by  Tipple  Cider,  noted  for  its 
violence,  and  for  kicking  furiously  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  a 
crupper  on  it.  In  the  space  of  four  days  this  horse  was  as  docile  with  the 
saddle  and  in  harness  as  could  be  desired,  and  he  allowed  a whip  to  be 
cracked  about  his  head  and  a drum  to  be  beaten  on  his  back  without  any 
manifestations  of  fear.  The  results  of  this  experiment  are  considered  by 
the  commission  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  consequently  their  report  to  the 
Emperor  will  be  very  favorable  to  Mr.  Rarey.  A new  experiment  was 
made  on  Tuesday  week  on  a stallion  belonging  to  the  Haras  du  Cluny , the 
property  of  Government,  and  which  was  so  untameable,  so  vicious,  so 
furious,  in  fact,  that  a resolution  had  been  adopted  to  kill  it.  The  animal 
was  lent  for  the  purpose  by  M.  de  Baylen,  chef  de  la  division  des  Haras  in  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  as  many  as  300  members  of  the 
Jockey  and  other  clubs  assembled  to  see  what  Mr.  Rarey  could  do  with  him. 
In  company  with  this  horse,  which  arrived  with  a cavesson  and  muzzle  on, 
and  led  by  two  men,  Mr.  Rarey  fastened  himself  up  in  a stable,  and  in  an 
hour  after  he  came  out  mounted  on  its  back.  Although  the  horse  had  al- 
ways previously  bitten  the  legs  of  every  one  who  mounted  him,  he  wras  then 
perfectly  quiet ; and  though  the  very  sight  of  a whip  was  accustomed  to  put 
him  in  a fury,  he  received  a correction  as  quietly  as  the  best  broken-in  horse 
would  have  done.  The  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  were  astonished  at  what 
they  witnessed,  and  broke  out  into  loud  acclamations  of  admiration ; after 
which  they  gathered  round  Mr.  Rarey  to  compliment  him.  M.  de  Baylen, 
for  his  part,  warnly  expressed  his  surprise  and  pleasure,  and  at  his  request, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Grieves  gave  the  spectators  an  account  of  the  character  of 
the  horse.  Mr.  Rarey  then  requested  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  horse  for 
three  days,  promising  at  the  conclusion  of  that  time  to  give  him  up  as  quiet 
as  any  lady’s  horse,  and  his  application  was  granted.” 


It  farther  appears  that  the  Commission  has  since  made  a 
favorable  report  to  the  Emperor,  and,  in  consequence  of  this. 
His  Majesty  has  caused  his  name  to  be  inscribed  on  a sub- 
scription list  for  2000  francs,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  secret. 

So  much  for  the  success  of  the  practice  in  France,  which 
in  fact  differs  but  little  from  that  which  had  previously  been 
attained  in  England. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  put  forth  as  to  the  means 
which  are  employed.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  writes : 
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“I  have  witnessed  Mr.  Rarey’s  treatment  on  two  horses  belonging  to 
me  this  day,  March  17th,  and  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  his  success  was 
complete,  and  most  astonishing  to  me,  who  know  the  individual  animals,  and 
" to  my  friends  who  were  present.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Rarey  derived  no  assistance  from,  the  chy  mist's  shop.” 

The  concluding  sentence  of  this  letter,  which  we  have  put 
into  italics,  is  not  so  expressive  as  a negative  of  the  employ- 
ment of  materials,  animal  or  vegetable,  as  adjuvants  to  Mr. 
Rarey ’s  proceedings,  as  it  might  have  been,  but  we  cannot 
imagine  that  His  Grace  intended  to  mislead  by  ambiguity  of 
language. 

Langworthy,  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  Her  Majesty, 
says,  in  a letter  to  the  ‘ Times/  that, 

**  Having  been  made  acquainted  by  Mr.  Rarey  with  his  method  of  subju- 
gating and  training  the  horse,  and  having  witnessed  the  entire  subjugation 
of  four  powerful  and  irritable  horses  belonging  to  the  royal  stables,  each  near 
seventeen  hands  high,  I am  enabled  to  certify  that  neither  stupefaction  by 
inhalation,  nor  narcotic  nor  any  mesmeric  influences  were  resorted  to,  the 
means  used  being  knowledge  skilfully  applied,  and  the  result — perfect  con- 
trol over  the  animal.  I have  also  seen  the  more  advanced  state  of  Mr. 
Rarey’s  system.  It  was  exhibited  on  a black  horse,  who  had  gained  for 
himself  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  a c vicious  brute  ’ — now  certainly 
a rare  specimen  of  obedieuce  and  submission  ; indeed,  if  one  could  attempt 
to  analyse  his  feelings,  you  would  imagine  that  he  felt  his  sagacity  had  been 
appealed  to,  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  respond  to  the  appeal ; that  he 
felt  he  was  conquered,  and  resistance  useless ; but,  more  than  all,  that  he 
felt  and  knew  he  had  not  been  injured,  hence  the  fondness,  the  docility,  and, 
I might  almost  say,  an  evident  desire  to  please  and  be  instructed  by  his  very 
able  tutor.  Believing  the  first  step  towards  education  is  the  submission  of 
your  pupil,  whether  biped  or  quadruped,  and  that  Mr.  Rarey’s  method  is  so 
excellent  and  so  applicable  for  gaining  that  step  with  young  horses,  I think 
that  were  it  known  and  adopted  the  annoyance  of  a restive  and  irritable  horse 
would  be  seldom  met  with.” 

Mr.  W.  J.  Goodwin,  who  lately  held  the  same  appoint- 
ment as  Mr.  Langworthy,  also  repudiates  the  use  of  drugs. 
In  a letter  to  4 B elks  Life/  Mr.  Goodwin,  after  directing 
attention  to  Sullivan,  the  celebrated  Irish  whisperer,  as 
possessing  a power  not  surpassed  by  Mr.  Rarey,  and  to 
whom  we  shall  hereafter  more  particularly  allude,  concludes 
his  communication  by  remarking  that, 

“ In  my  time  I have  known  many  unmanageable  horses  tamed  at  Astley’s, 
and  brought  to  perform  feats  upon  the  stage.  I have  also  seen  many  horses 
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taught  and  made  to  lie  down,  and  this  was  effected  by  strapping  up  the  near 
fore  leg  to  the  arm,  and  then,  by  suddenly  snatching  up  the  other  fore  leg 
with  a strap  attached  to  the  fetlock  and  brought  over  the  withers,  the  horse 
was  brought  upon  his  knees,  and  in  such  a powerless  position  as  to  require 
little  further  dexterity  to  complete  his  fall.  In  South  America  it  is  related 
by  Miers  that  this  is  part  of  the  method  employed  by  the  natives  to  subdue 
their  wild  horses,  where,  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour,  they  often  succeed 
in  subjugating  a dozen  of  them.  In  the  face  of  assertions  to  the  contrary 
by  those  who  are  already  initiated,  it  is  still  imagined  by  many  that  drugs 
are  made  use  of,  but  the  difficulty  in  administering  them,  and  the  time  neces- 
sary for  them  to  produce  effect,  induce  me  to  believe  they  are  not  em- 
ployed in  horse-taming.  I must  confess  that  in  my  experience  I never  wit- 
nessed any  of  those  affectionate  symptoms  described  as  pervading  all  horses 
subjected  to  Mr.  Rarey ’s  influence,  who  is,  no  doubt,  a master  of  his  art; 
and  although  he  has  now  many  competitors  in  the  field,  he  may  be  enabled 
to  teach  us  more  than  either  they  or  their  predecessors  have  done.  I have 
a strong  suspicion  that  part  of  the  plan  they  all  adopt  has  been  here  allu- 
ded to.” 

Besides  these  communications,  numerous  letters  from 
gentlemen  who  have  witnessed  the  proceedings,  and  are 
themselves  pupils  of  Mr.  Rarey,  attest  to  the  fact  “ that 
no  drugs  are  employed  or  any  mesmeric  influence  had  re- 
course to.” 

Soon  after  the  “ Taming  of  Horses”  became  noised  abroad^ 
some  experiments  were  made  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Spooner,  in  consultation 
with  his  colleagues,  and  although  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  they  were  attended  with  complete  success,  we  may, 
nevertheless,  state  that  sufficient  proof  was  given  that  the 
humane  means  which  were  employed  conjointly  with  other 
expedients,  were  effective  in  producing  an  influence  over  the 
animal’s  disposition.  In  the  same  institution,  also,  Mr. 
John  Field,  M.R.C.V.S.,  has  exercised  his  ability,  and  it  was 
apparent  to  all  present,  that  to  a great  extent  he  likewise 
succeeded  in  rendering  the  animal  submissive. 

We  pretend  to  no  knowledge  of  the  exact  means  employed 
by  Mr.  Rarey,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  consist  prin- 
cipally of  temporarily  depriving  the  horse  of  physical  power 
to  accomplish  his  ill  designs,  and  perhaps  occasionally  the 
infliction  also  of  moderate  restraint  in  the  movement  of  his 
limbs. 

We  know  of  nothing  which  will  so  quickly  dispel  all  desire 
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to  do  mischief,  and  make  an  animal  captive  at  our  will,  as  de- 
priving him  for  a time  of  the  capability  of  seeing.  An 
unbroken  colt,  by  being  perfectly  blind-folded  for  an  hour,  or 
even  half  that  time,  becomes  a completely  submissive  crea- 
ture, and  will  stand  stupidly  still  to  be  handled,  and  even 
shod  for  the  first  time. 

This  being  so,  we  have  to  learn  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  taking  from  a vicious  horse  the  sense  of  seeing  by  blind- 
folding, and  also  the  sense  of  hearing  by  stopping  his  ears, 
and  then  handling  him  fearlessly  in  this  condition,  lifting  his 
feet,  passing,  it  may  be,  between  his  legs,  or  even  under  his 
body,  mounting  upon  his  back,  &c.,  to  convince  him  of  our 
power  and  superiority.  Is  it  probable  that  he  would  allow 
of  these  things  being  done  when  his  restraints  were  removed, 
and  also  become  our  willing  slave?  We  think  he  would  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  especially  if,  during  the  time  of  our 
manipulations,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  gratification  of  his 
other  senses  which  had  not  been  rendered  obtuse,  more  par- 
ticularly that  of  smell,  by  presenting  to  his  nostrils  some 
animal  or  vegetable  effluvium  for  which  he  has  a great  liking, 
the  sense  of  smell  in  the  horse  being  extremely  acute  and 
delicate. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  method  has  been  given 
in  The  Boston  [United  States)  Journal , which  we  have  thought 
as  well  to  extract,  but  without  attaching  too  much  import- 
ance to  the  statements : 

“Procure  some  horse-castor,  and  grate  it  fine.  Also  get  some  oil  of 
Rhodium  and  oil  of  cumin,  and  keep  the  three  separate  in  air-tight  bottles. 

“ ‘ Rub  a little  oil  of  cumin  upon  your  hand,  and  approach  the  horse  in 
the  field,  on  the  windward  side,  so  that  he  can  smell  the  cumin.  The  horse 
will  let  you  come  up  to  him  then  without  any  trouble.  Immediately  rub 
your  hand  gently  on  the  horse’s  nose,  getting  a little  of  the  oil  on  it.  You 
can  lead  him  anywhere.  Give  him  a little  of  the  castor  on  a piece  of  loaf 
sugar  or  potato. 

“ ‘Put  eight  drops  of  oil  of  Rhodium  into  a lady’s  silver  thimble.  Take 
the  thimble  between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  stopping  the  mouth  of 
the  thimble  to  prevent  the  oil  from  running  out  while  you  opei*  the  mouth 
of  the  horse.  As  soon  as  you  have  opened  the  horse’s  mouth,  tip  the 
thimble  over  upon  his  tongue,  and  he  is  your  servant.  He  will  follow  you 
like  a pet  dog.  He  is  now  your  pupil  and  your  friend.  You  can  teach  him 
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anything,  only  be  kind  to  him,  be  gentle.  Love  him,  and  he  will  love  you. 
Teed  him  before  you  do  yourself.  Shelter  him  well ; groom  him  yourself, 
keep  him  clean,  and  at  night  always  give  him  a good  bed  at  least  a foot 
deep. 

“‘In  the  winter  season,  don’t  let  your  horse  stand  out  a long  time 
in  the  cold  without  shelter  or  covering;  for  the  horse  is  a native  of  a 
warm  climate,  and,  in  many  respects,  his  constitution  is  as  tender  as  a 
man’s. 

“ If  you  want  to  teach  him  to  lie  down,  stand  on  his  left  side ; have  a 
couple  of  leather  straps  about  six  feet  long,  string  up  his  left  leg  with  one 
of  them  round  his  neck,  strap  the  other  end  of  it  over  his  shoulders,  hold  it 
in  your  hand,  and,  when  you  are  ready,  tell  him  to  lie  down,  at  the  same 
time  gently,  firmly,  and  steadily  pulling  on  the  strap,  touching  him  lightly 
on  the  knee  with  a switch.  The  horse  will  immediately  lie  down.  Do  this 
a few  times,  and  you  can  make  him  lie  down  without  the  strap.” 

“We  saw,”  says  the  same  writer,  “Mr.  Rarey  in  this  city  some  two 
years  since,  and  had  a long  and  interesting  conversation  with  him  in  regard 
to  his  peculiar  mode  of  subduing  wild  and  vicious  horses.  Mr.  Rarey  is  a small 
and  rather  spare  person,  the  only  peculiarity  about  his  person  being  a very 
keen  blue  eye.  His  method  of  managing  a vicious  animal  entirely  precluded 
the  use  of  force  or  fear,  and  he  represented  that  his  power  was  obtained 
solely  through  certain  herbs  and  drugs,  first  subduing  the  desire  of  the 
horse  to  injure  him,  and  then,  by  inspiring  the  beast  with  affection  and  con- 
fidence, he  is  enabled  to  do  whatever  he  chooses  with  him.  These  herbs 
and  drugs  are  perfectly  harmless  ; and,  as  Sir  Richard  Airy  says,  ‘ there  is 
nothing  in  the  treatment  but  what  any  horseman  would  approve  of.’  Mr. 
Rarey  did  not  communicate  his  secret  to  us;  but  we  have  no  doubt  his 
treatment  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  preceding 
extract  which  has  been  floating  through  the  papers  of  this  country  for 
several  years” 

44 4 The  horse-castor  is  a wart,  or  excrescence,  which  grows  in  every 
horse’s  fore  legs,  and  generally  on  the  hind  legs.  It  has  a peculiar  rank 
musty  smell,  and  is  easily  pulled  off.  The  ammoniacal  effluvia  of  the  horse 
seems  peculiarly  to  concentrate  in  this  part,  and  its  very  strong  odour  has 
a great  attraction  for  all  animals,  especially  canine,  and  the  horse  him- 
self.” 

44  4 The  oil  of  rhodium  possesses  peculiar  properties.  All  animals  seem 
to  cherish  a fondness  for  it,  and  it  exercises  a kind  of  subduing  influence 
over  them.” 

44  4 For  the  oil  of  cumin  the  horse  has  an  instinctive  passion — both  are 
original  natives  of  Arabia,  and,  when  the  horse  scents  the  odour,  he  is 
instinctively  drawn  towards  it.” 


Mr.  John  Field  also  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  f Times/ 
and  the  plan  he  advocates  is  identical  with  the  foregoing, 
having  evidently  the  same  origin.  We  give  his  letter  at 
length : 

44  In  my  professional  capacity  I have  made  some  experiments  and  observa- 
tions upon  what  has  recently  become  a popular  subject,  that  of  taming 
horses;  and  I shall  be  happy  if  the  results  of  such  experience  and  a 
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description  of  proceeding  may,  through  your  courtesy,  be  made  of  interest 
to  the  public. 

“ My  conviction  is  that  all  horses  can  be  temporarily  subdued  ; but  I find 
that  some  require  a much  longer  time  for  that  purpose  than  others,  and 
that  the  operator  must  possess  a commanding  self-possession  and  energy 
of  will. 

“ I do  not  believe  in  the  eradication  of  what  is  undeniably  vice.  The 
vicious  horse  can  be  quieted  even  so  as  to  be  entirely  under  con- 
trol; but  after  the  influence  of  the  operator  has  been  removed,  and  the 
effect  of  his  operation  has  subsided,  he  will  resume  his  constitutional 
tendencies. 

“ With  nervous  horses  the  case  is  altogether  different.  Repeated  opera- 
tion acts  upon  them  as  a kind  of  education  and  training ; they  become 
habitually  quiet.  Tor  instance,  a bay  gelding  was  bought  in  the  country 
by  a London  dealer  for  a large  sum  ; but,  on  his  arrival  in  town,  it  was 
found  to  be  dangerous  to  wash  his  feet  or  to  shoe  him,  and  of  course  he 
could  not  be  disposed  of,  although  repeatedly  offered  for  sale.  I purchased 
him,  aud  have  made  him  so  quiet  that  any  one  may  take  up  his  feet.  Again, 
a brown  mare,  the  property  of  Colonel  T.,  to  whom  I had  communicated  my 
mode  of  treatment,  had  a “ trick”  of  kicking  when  her  clothing  was  being 
removed,  and  is  now  entirely  free  from  the  habit.  Where  it  is  dangerous 
or  inconvenient  to  put  a bridle  upon  a horse,  or  to  shoe  him,  or  to  tie  him 
up,  or  to  get  him  quietly  into  a railway  box,  or  in  any  such  difficulties, 
which  are  more  the  results  of  nervousness  than  vice,  the  animal  may  be 
reduced  to  a willing  submission. 

“ To  operate  with  success  it  is  necessary  to  be  alone  with  the  horse  in  a 
confined  space,  and  to  take  care  that  there  is  nothing  to  divert  the  animal’s 
attention. 

“ The  articles  required  are  oil  of  cumin,  horse-castor,  or  the  warty  excres- 
cence from  the  horse’s  leg,  and  oil  of  rhodium. 

“The  plant  from  the  seed  of  which  oil  of  cumin  is  extracted  is  a native  of 
Ethiopia,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Sicily  and  Malta.  It  was  more 
used  in  ancient  times  than  at  present.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Sacred 
and  other  ancient  records.  It  is  of  an  orange  colour. 

“ The  horse-castor  is  easily  pulled  off,  and  must  be  grated  fine.  It  has  a 
peculiar,  rank,  musty  smell,  the  ammoniacal  effluvium  of  which  seems  to  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  horse. 

“Tor  oil  of  rhodium  he  has,  however,  a remarkable  fondness.  This  is 
extracted  from  a wood  which  is  brought  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  is 
usually  sold  as  a perfume.  It  is  retailed  at  Id.  per  drop. 

“ The  modus  operandi  is : Rub  one  or  two  drops  of  oil  of  cumin  over  your 
hands,  and  pass  your  hands  over  his  nostril,  so  that  he  inhales  it.  This  must 
be  continued  until  you  get  his  entire  attention.  Then  put  a little  of  the 
castor  (about  the  quantity  of  a good  pinch  of  snuff)  on  a lump  of  sugar, 
and  if  the  horse  will  not  eat  it  from  your  hand,  put  it  into  his  mouth. 
Take  eight  drops  of  oil  of  rhodium  in  a little  bottle  or  thimble,  or  any  con- 
venient thing,  and  pour  it  into  his  mouth.  Usually  this,  with  kind  and 
gentle  treatment,  makes  him  become  ‘ your  obedient  servant,’  and  he  will 
follow  you  about  and  permit  you  to  take  any  liberty  with  him.  In  extreme 
cases  the  process  may  have  to  be  repeated  before  you  acquire  the  desired 
influence  over  him. 

“ If  you  are  so  inclined,  this  operation  may  be  repeated  four  or  five  times 
a day;  but,  above  all  things,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
hurting  him. 
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“ These  directions  will  enable  any  one  to  make  a friend  of  his  horse,  and 
if  he  be  addicted  to  any  c tricks’  he  can  be  cured. 

“ Trusting  this  may  be  of  some  service  and  amusement  to  the  public. 

That  the  so-called  (C  horse-castor” — a name,  by  the  bye, 
which  has  come  upon  us  by  surprise,  for  until  now  we  never 
heard  the  horny  excrescence  on  the  horse^s  leg  so  designated 
1 — has  a peculiar  odoriferous  property  is  well  known,  and  that 
this  scent  may  be  gratifying  to  horses  we  can  easily  under- 
stand. 

There  is,  however,  another  ahimial  product  which,  from  the 
earliest  times,  has  been  used  to  gain  over  the  affections,  and 
we  believe  it  is  a far  more  potent  agent  for  such  a purpose. 
The  material  to  which  we  allude  is  familiar  to  veterinary 
surgeons  as  being  met  with  in  the  foetal  membranes  of  the 
mare,  The  term  Hippomane  has  been  applied  to  this  sub- 
stance, but  by  the  moderns  it  has  been  erroneously  called 
“ the  false  tongue,”  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  found 
in  the  mouth  of  the  foal:  the  ancients  also  had  an  equally 
absurd  opinion  respecting  it,  believing  it  to  adhere  to  the 
forehead  of  a newly-foaled  colt,  and  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting birth.  In  Mayne’s  c Expository  Lexicon  of  Medical 
Science,’  Hippomanes  is  defined  as  a name  ee  applied  to 
the  fluid  which  drops  from  the  genital  organs  of  the  mare 
■when  in  heat ; also  to  masses  of  a gelatinous  matter  found 
floating  in  the  fluid  of  the  allantois  in  mares,  to  which  great 
magical  virtues  were  anciently  attributed,  being  much  used 
in  philtres  and  love-potions/’  This  substance,  dried  and 
powdered,  is  in  daily  use  by  a certain  class  of  horse- 
men, carters,  and  horse-breakers,  who  loudly  extol  its 
virtues. 

That  the  odour  belonging  to  many  animal  products  is 
pleasing  to  the  animals  themselves  we  can  readily  admit : 
indeed,  we  cannot  suppose  that  Nature  would  have  caused 
them  to  loathe  that  which  belongs  to  their  special  organism, 
but  rather  to  prompt  them  to  show  a preference  for  it.  Does 
the  hunted  fox  nauseate  at  the  scent  of  his  body,  or  the  civet 
cat  turn  with  disgust  from  his?  No  ! Rather,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  these  and  all  other  creatures  experience  a gratification 
in  inhaling  portions  of  their  own  odoriferous  principles. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case  with  the  individual  animal,  but 
other  animals  also  show  a liking  for  these  things,  some  pre- 
ferring one  and  some  another  scent.  The  odour,  in  par- 
ticular, attaching  to  the  generative  organs,  seems  to  be  most 
gratifying  to  animals.  The  mare  will  show  little  affection 
for  a substitute  foal,  or  even  recognise  it,  until  it  has  par- 
taken of  her  milk,  and  this,  as  an  element  of  nutrition,  has 
entered  fully  into  its  organism.  The  same  thing  appertains 
to  the  cow  and  ewe.  And  that  the  recognition  of  the  young 
depends  more  on  the  sense  of  smell,  conjoined  with  that  of 
hearing,  than  of  seeing,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  blind 
mares,  cows,  or  ewes,  place  their  nostrils  to  their  young  for 
this  purpose  when  they  have  called  them  to  their  side. 
Here,  then,  lies  the  secret,  if  secret  it  can  be  called,  viz.,  to 
find  out  these  preferences,  and  use  them  to  effect  our  ends 
with  domesticated  animals. 

Many  substances  possess  a property  which  gives  them  an 
increased  value  for  such  special  purposes,  namely,  their  ap- 
parently inexhaustible  supply  of  odoriferous  material : take 
musk  as  an  example.  And  besides  this,  the  olfactory  organs 
of  animals  quickly  recognise  an  odour  that  we  may  entirely 
fail  to  do.  A thing  may  be  scentless,  or  nearly  so,  to  us, 
but  full  of  delightful  fragrance  to  them. 

It  has  even  been  said  that  the  horse  shows  a liking  for  some 
persons  because  their  bodies  send  forth  a peculiar  odour, 
which  is  gratifying  to  the  animal,  and  if  he  can  be  made  to 
partake  of  this,  his  attachment  is  both  immediate  and  con- 
tinuous. On  this  principle  Gervase  Markham,  upwards  of 
two  hundred  years  ago,  recommended  a cake  to  be  made  of 
oatmeal,  honey,  and  Lunarce. 

“ Take  a pound  of  oatmeal  (he  says),  and  put  thereto  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  honey,  and  half  a pound  of  lunarce , and  make  it  into  a cake,  which  you 
must  put  into  your  bosom  next  your  skin ; after  that,  exercise  yourself  till 
you  sweat,  and  then  rub  all  your  sweat  upon  the  cake,  which  done,  keep 
your  horse  fasting  a day  and  a night,  and  then  give  him  the  cake  to  eat,  and 
as  soon  as  he  has  eaten  it  turn  him  loose : for  then  he  will  not  only  be  most 
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eager  to  follow  you,  but  will  also  hunt  and  seek  you  out  so  soon  as  lie  finds 
he  hath  lost  or  misses  you;  and  though  you  be  in  the  company  of  never  so 
many,  he  will  find  you  out  and  know  you.  On  the  other  side,  every  time  he 
comes  to  you,  you  shall  spit  in  his  mouth,  and  anoint  his  tongue  with  your 
spittle ; and  thus  doing  he  will  never  forsake  you,  but  follow  you  like 
a spaniel.” 

We  see  the  same  principle  also  pervading  the  following  ex- 
tract, which  we  take  from  the  late  Mr.  Youatt’s  work  on  the 
horse.  Reference  is  here  made  to  Mr.  Catlin’s  travels  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  in  which  he  describes  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Indian  tames  the  wild  horses — 

“ He  coils  his  lasso  on  his  arm,  and  gallops  fearlessly  into  the  herd  of 
wild  horses.  He  soon  gets  it  over  the  neck  of  one  of  the  number 
when  he  instantly  dismounts,  leaving  his  own  horse,  and  runs  as  fast  as  he 
can,  letting  the  lasso  pass  out  gradually  and  carefully  through  his  hands, 
until  the  horse  falls  for  want  of  breath,  and  lies  helpless  on  the  ground. 
The  Indian  advances  slowly  towards  the  horse’s  head,  keeping  the  lasso 
tight  upon  his  neck,  until  he  fastens  a pair  of  hobbles  on  the  animal’s  two 
fore  feet,  and  also  loosens  the  lasso,  giving  the  horse  a chance  to  breathe, 
and  passing  a noose  round  the  under  jaw,  by  which  he  gets  great  power 
over  the  affrighted  animal,  that  is  rearing  and  plunging  when  it  gets  breath, 
and  by  which,  as  he  advances,  hand  over  hand,  towards  the  horse’s  nose, 
he  is  able  to  hold  it  down,  and  prevent  it  from  throwing  itself  over  on  its 
back.  By  this  means  he  gradually  advances,  until  he  is  able  to  place 
his  hand  on  the  animal’s  nose  and  over  his  eyes,  and,  at  length,  to  breathe 
into  its  nostrils , when  it  soon  becomes  docile  and  conquered ; so  that  he  lias 
little  else  to  do  than  to  remove  the  hobbles  from  its  feet,  and  lead  or  ride  it 
to  the  camp.  The  animal  is  so  completely  conquered,  that  it  submits 
quietly  ever  after,  and  is  led  or  rode  away  witli  very  little  difficulty.” 

“JVir.  Ellis,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  happened  to  read  this 
account,  and  he  felt  a natural  desire  to  ascertain  how  far  this  mode  of 
horse-taming  might  be  employed  among  British  horses.  He  soon  had 
the  opportunity  of  putting  the  veracity  of  the  story  to  the  test.  His 
brother-in-law  had  a filly,  not  yet  a year  old,  that  had  been  removed  from 
her  dam  three  months  before,  and  since  that  time  had  not  been  taken  out  of 
the  stable.  A great  amateur  in  everything  relating  to  horses  was  present, 
and  at  his  request  it  was  determined  that  the  experiment  of  the  efficacy  of 
breathing  into  the  nostrils  should  be  immediately  put  to  the  test.  The  filly 
was  brought  from  the  stable,  the  amateur  leading  her  by  the  halter.  She 
was  quite  wild,  and  bolted,  and  dragged  the  amateur  a considerable  distance. 
He  had  been  using  a short  halter;  he  changed  it  for  a longer  one,  and 
was  then  able  to  lead  the  little  scared  thing  to  the  front  of  the  house.  The 
experiment  was  tried  under  manifest  disadvantage,  for  the  filly  was  in  the 
open  air,  several  strangers  were  about  her,  and  both  the  owner  and  the 
amateur  were  rather  seeking  amusement  from  the  failure  than  knowledge 
from  the  success  of  their  experiment. 

“The  filly  was  restive  and  frightened,  and  with  great  difficulty  the 
amateur  managed  to  cover  her  eyes.  At  length  he  succeeded,  and  blew  into 
the  nostrils.  No  particular  effect  seemed  to  follow.  He  then  breathed  into 
her  nostrils,  and  the  moment  he  did  so,  the  filly,  who  had  very  much  resisted 
having  her  eyes  blindfolded,  and  had  been  very  restive,  stood  perfectly  still 
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and  trembled.  .From  that  time  she  became  very  tractable.  Another  gentle- 
man also  breathed  into  her  nostrils,  and  she  evidently  enjoyed  it,  and  kept 
putting  up  her  nose  to  receive  the  breath. 

“ On  the  following  morning  she  was  led  out  again.  She  was  perfectly 
tractable,  and  it  seemed  to  be  almost  impossible  to  frighten  her. 

“ A circumstance  which,  in  a great  measure,  corroborated  the  possibility 
of  easily  taming  the  most  ferocious  horses,  occurred  on  the  next  day.  A 
man,  on  a neighbouring  farm,  was  attempting  to  break-in  a very  restive  colt, 
who  foiled  him  in  every  possible  way.  After  several  manoeuvres  the 
amateur  succeeded  in  breathing  into  one  of  the  nostrils,  and  from  that 
moment  all  became  easy.  The  horse  was  completely  subdued.  He  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  quietly  away  with  a loose  halter,  and  was  perfectly  at 
command.  He  was  led  through  a field  in  which  were  four  horses  that  had 
been  his  companions.  They  all  surrounded  him  ; he  took  no  notice  of  them, 
but  quietly  followed  his  new  master.  A surcingle  was  buckled  on  him,  and 
then  a saddle,  and  he  was  finally  fitted  with  a bridle.  The  whole  experi- 
ment occupied  about  an  hour,  and  not  in  a single  instance  did  he  rebel. 

“ On  the  next  day,  however,  the  breaker,  a severe  and  obstinate  fellow, 
took  him  in  hand,  and,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  began  to  beat  him 
most  cruelly.  The  horse  broke  from  him,  and  became  as  unmanageable  as 
ever.  The  spirit  of  the  animal  had  been  subdued  but  not  broken.” 


In  these  several  things  we  have  the  basis  of  Mr.  Rarey’s 
system.  As  we  have  said  before,  we  pretend  to  no  knowledge 
of  the  details  nor  of  the  adjuncts ; it  is  the  principle  which 
we  are  explaining. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  others  have  been  as 
great  proficients  in  the  practice  as  Mr.  Rarey,  for  we  think 
we  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  new  or 
wonderful  in  his  system. 

It  has  become  almost  a “ household  word”  that  things  run 
in  cycles,  and  that  each  new  event  is  not  so  in  reality,  but  only 
in  appearance.  Horse  taming  in  all  its  perfection  would  seem 
to  make  its  circle  in  about  fifty  years,  as  at  that  distance  of 
time  Sullivan,  the  “ Irish  Whisperer,”  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
glory.  The  late  Mr.  James  Castley,  veterinary  surgeon  to  the 
12th  Lancers,  in  an  excellent  paper  on  the  “ Habits  and 
Vices  of  Horses,”  published  in  this  journal  nearly  thirty 
years  since,  quoting  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend’s  ‘ Statis- 
tical Survey  of  the  County  of  Cork,’  says  that — 

“ James  Sullivan,  the  whisperer,  was  a horse-breaker  at  Cork  ; an  igno- 
rant awkward  rustic  of  the  lowest  class.  He  gained  this  singular  epithet 
by  an  extraordinary  art  of  controlling  in  a secret  manner,  and  taming  into 
the  most  submissive  and  tractable  disposition,  any  horse  or  mare  that  was 
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notoriously  vicious  and  obstinate.  He  practised  his  skill  in  private,  and 
without  any  apparent  forcible  means.  In  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour, 
his  magical  influence  would  bring  into  perfect  submission  and  good  temper 
even  a colt  that  had  never  been  handled ; and  the  effect,  though  instanta- 
neously produced,  was  generally  durable.  When  employed  to  tame  an  out- 
rageous animal,  he  directed  the  stable,  in  which  the  object  of  his  experiment 
was  placed  to  be  shut,  with  orders  not  to  open  the  door  until  a signal  given. 
After  a tete-a-tete  between  him  and  the  horse,  during  which  little  or  no 
bustle  was  heard,  the  signal  was  made,  and  on  opening  the  door  the  horse 
was  found  lying  down,  and  the  man  by  his  side  playing  familiarly  with  him 
like  a child  with  a puppy  dog.  From  that  time  he  was  found  perfectly 
willing  to  submit  to  any  discipline  however  repugnant  to  his  nature  before. 

“ ‘ I once/  says  Mr.  Townsend, £ saw  his  skill  on  a horse,  which  could  never 
before  be  brought  to  stand  for  a smith  to  shoe  him.  The  day  after  Sullivan’s 
half-hour  lecture,  I went,  not  without  some  incredulity,  to  the  smith’s  shop, 
with  many  other  curious  spectators,  where  we  were  eye  witnesses  of  the 
complete  success  of  his  art.  This,  too,  had  been  a troop  horse,  and  it  was 
supposed,  not  without  reason,  that,  after  regimental  discipline  had  failed,  no 
other  would  be  found  availing.  I observed  that  the  animal  seemed  afraid 
whenever  Sullivan  either  spoke  or  looked  at  him : how  that  extraordinary 
ascendancy  could  have  been  obtained  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ; he  seemed 
to  possess  an  instinctive  power  of  inspiring  awe,  the  result  perhaps  of  a 
natural  intrepidity,  in  which  I believe  a great  part  of  the  art  consisted ; 
though  the  circumstance  of  the  tete-a-tete  shows  that  upon  particular  occa- 
sions something  more  must  have  been  added  to  it.  A faculty  like  this, 
would,  in  other  hands,  have  made  a fortune ; and  great  offers  have  been 
made  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  art  abroad,  but  hunting  and  attachment 
to  his  native  soil  were  his  ruling  passions.  He  lived  at  home  in  a style 
most  agreeable  to  his  disposition,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  leave 
Duhallow  and  the  fox-hounds.’  ” 

Mr.  Castley  goes  on  to  say  that — 

“ The  days  of  miracles  and  of  magic  are  gone  by ; and  however  necroman- 
tic this  may  look  (for  I believe  no  man  on  earth  can  account  for  it),  it  is 
nevertheless  quite  true.  There  are  so  many  living  witnesses  of  the  extraor- 
dinary power  this  man  possessed,  and  his  mystical  art  was  practised  for  such 
a length  of  time,  and  on  such  a variety  of  subjects,  that  there  is  no  such  a 
thing  as  doubting  the  fact.  It  is  a fact , be  it  recollected , of  the  nineteenth 
century, . My  friend,  Mr.  George  Watts,  of  Dublin,  who  is  a man  not  at  all 
to  be  swayed  by  superstitious  notions,  has  told  me  that  he  had  more  than 
one  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  wonderful  effect  of  Sullivan’s  art.  c And 
if  I had  not  seen  it  myself,’  he  always  observes,  ‘ I would  not  believe  it.’ 
One  remarkable  instance  in  particular  he  relates,  which,  as  it  affords  another 
practical  example  illustrative  of  the  point  at  which  I wish  to  arrive,  I shall 
take  the  liberty  to  repeat.  This  incident  took  place  at  the  Curragh  of  Kil- 
dare, in  the  spring  meeting  of  1801.  Mr.  Whallev’s  King  Pippin  was 
brought  there  to  run.  He  was  a horse  of  the  most  extraordinary  savage 
and  vicious  disposition ; his  particular  propensity  was  that  of  flying  at  and 
worrying  any  person  who  came  within  his  reach ; and  if  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity, he  would  get  his  head  round,  seize  his  rider  by  the  leg  with  his  teeth, 
and  drag  him  down  from  his  back.  For  this  reason  he  was  always  ridden 
in  what  is  called  a sword , which  is  nothing  more  than  a strong  flat  stick, 
having  one  end  attached  to  the  cheek  of  the  bridle,  and  the  other  to  the 
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girth  of  the  saddle ; a contrivance  to  prevent  a horse  of  this  kind  from 
getting  at  his  rider.  King  Pippin  had  long  been  difficult  to  manage  and 
dangerous  to  go  near ; but  on  the  occasion  in  question  he  could  not  be  got 
out  to  run  at  all — nobody  could  put  the  bridle  upon  his  head.  It  being 
Easter  Monday,  and  consequently  a great  holiday , there  was  a large  con- 
course of  people  assembled  at  the  Curragh,  consisting  principally  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peasantry ; and  one  countryman,  more  fearless  than  the  rest  of  the 
lookers-on,  forgetting,  or  rather  perhaps  never  dreaming,  that  the  better 
part  of  courage  is  prudence,  volunteered  his  services  to  bridle  the  horse ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  committed  himself  in  this  operation,  than  King 
Pippin  seized  him  somewhere  about  the  shoulders  or  chest,  and,  says  Mr. 
Watts,  ‘ I know  of  nothing  I can  compare  it  to,  so  much  as  to  a dog  shaking 
a rat.5  Fortunately  for  this  poor  fellow,  his  body  was  very  thickly  covered 
with  clothes;  for,  on  such  occasions,  observes  my  friend,  an  Irishman  of 
this  class  is  fond  of  displaying  his  wardrobe,  and,  ‘ if  he  has  three  coats  at  all 
in  the  world?  lie  is  sure  to  put  them  all  on.  This  circumstance,  in  all  pro- 
bability, saved  the  individual  who  had  so  gallantly  volunteered  the  forlorn 
hope.  His  person  was  so  deeply  enveloped  in  extra  tegument , that  the  horse 
never  got  fairly  hold  of  his  skin ; and  I understand  he  escaped  with  but 
little  injury  beyond  a sadly  rent  and  totally  ruined  state  of  all  his  holiday 
toggery.  The  whisperer  was  then  sent  for,  who  having  arrived,  was  shut  up 
with  the  horse  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  exhibited  this  hitherto  fero- 
cious animal,  following  him  about  the  course  like  a dog;  lying  down  at  his 
command ; suffering  his  mouth  to  be  opened,  and  any  person’s  hand  to  be 
introduced  into  it ; in  short,  as  quiet  almost  as  a sheep.  He  came  out  the 
same  meeting , and  won  a race , and  his  docility  continued  satisfactory  for  a 
long  time  ; but  at  the  end  of  about  three  years  his  vice  returned , and  then  he 
is  said  to  have  killed  a man3  for  which  he  was  destroyed.” 

Sullivan  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  secret  from  a soldier, 
and  to  have  died  without  divulging  it. 

Contemporary  with  the  “ Whisperer  ” was  the  cc  Yorkshire 
Jumper.”  Of  him  Mr.  Castley  says  that — 

“ When  a very  young  man,  I remember  purchasing  a horse  at  a fair  in 
the  north  of  England,  that  was  offered  very  cheap,  on  account  of  his  being 
unmanageable.  It  was  said  nobody  could  ride  him.  We  found  that  the 
animal  objected  to  have  anything  placed  upon  his  back,  and  that,  when 
made  to  move  forward  with  even  nothing  more  than  a saddle  on,  he  in- 
stantly threw  himself  down  upon  his  side  with  great  violence,  and  would 
then  endeavour  to  roll  upon  his  back.  There  was  at  that  time  in  Yorkshire 
a famous  colt-breaker,  known  by  the  name  of  Jumper , who  was  almost  as 
celebrated  in  that  country  for  taming  vicious  horses  into  submission  as  the 
famed  whisperer  in  Ireland.  We  put  this  animal  into  Jumper’s  hands,  who 
took  him  away,  and  in  about  ten  days,  brought  him  home  again,  certainly 
not  looking  worse  in  condition,  but  perfectly  subdued,  and  almost  as  obedi- 
ent as  a dog ; for  he  would  lie  down  at  this  man’s  bidding,  and  only  rise 
again  at  his  command — carry  double,  or  anything.  I took  to  riding  him 
myself,  and  may  say  I never  was  better  carried  for  six  or  eight  months, 
during  which  time  he  never  showed  the  least  vice  whatever.  I then  sold 
him  to  a Lincolnshire  farmer,  who  said  he  would  give  him  a summer’s  run 
at  grass,  and  show  him,  a very  fine  horse,  at  the  great  Horncastle  fair. 
Happening  to  meet  this  gentleman  the  following  year,  I naturally  enough 
enquired  after  my  old  friend.  * Oh,’  said  he,  ‘ that  was  a bad  business  ; the 
horse  turned  out  a sad  rebel.  The  first  time  we  attempted  to  mount  him 
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after  getting  him  up  from  grass,  he,  in  an  instant,  threw  the  man  down 
with  the  greatest  violence,  pitching  him  several  yards  over  his  head ; and 
after  that  he  threw  every  one  that  attempted  to  get  on  his  back.  If  he 
could  not  throw  his  rider,’  continued  my  informant,  ‘ he  would  throw  himself 
down.  We  could  do  nothing  with  him  ; and  I was  obliged  at  last  to  sell 
him  to  go  in  a stage-coach.’  ” 

We  leave  these  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  also  for 
the  superiority  of  Mr.  Rarey’s  system  over  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

Mr.  Rarey  is  even  not  without  competitors,  and  one  has 
appeared  in  the  person  of  a Mr.  Newsome.  A writer  in  the 
public  prints  thus  criticises  his  pretensions  : 

“ Like  many  others,  who  profess  to  be  masters  of  their  art,  Mr.  Rarey  has 
met  with  a rival  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Newsome,  who  dates  from  the  Cirque 
Napoleon,  Plymouth.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Newsome  is  a somewhat  open  one. 
He  begins  by  saying  that  Mr.  Rarey’s  power  over  the  horse  he  does  not 
question ; “ the  fact,”  says  Mr.  Newsome,  “ is  undisputed,  but  the  means  to 
effect  his  object  are  not  apparent.  This  is  the  point  to  be  decided.” — Mr. 
Newsome  challenges  Mr.  Rarey,  or  any  other  man,  to  train  and  tame  legiti- 
mately, any  strange  horse,  English  or  American ; and,  on  a trial  of  skill,  some 
impartial  person  to  give  his  verdict.  Between  the  two,  we  do  not  attempt 
to  decide ; but  Mr.  Newsome  well  knows  that  his  “taming”  has  been  hitherto 
chiefly  confined  to  the  circus  ring.” 

On  Saturday,  March  20th,  we  learn  that — 

“ Mr.  Rarey  held  his  first  class  for  instructing  his  subscribers  in  his  method 
of  training  colts  and  subduing  vicious  horses  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
Riding  School,  Kensington.  The  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  atten- 
ded-.—Viscount  Palmerston,  Lord  Gage,  Lord  Hill,  Earl  Grosvenor,  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Hill,  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  M.P.,  the 
Earl  of  Annesley,  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  Lady 
Mildred  Beresford  Hope,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  Lord  Dufferin,  Mr.  J.  Lewis 
Ricardo,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  Admiral  Rous,  Mr.  Thomas  Critchley,  Lord  Alfred 
Paget,  Colonel  Airey,  the  Marquis  of  Breadlebane,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
Earl  Granville.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  during  which  Mr.  Rarey  first 
practised  his  method  on  a gray  entire  horse,  the  property  of  tbe  Marquis  c 
Stafford,  and  afterwards  on  a chesnut  entire  horse  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
Lord  Palmerston  wrote — 4 1 have  witnessed  Mr.  Rarey’s  process  with  great 
satisfaction;’  and  this  was  signed  by  all  present.  Earl  Granville,  who  him- 
self experimented  on  his  own  cob,  added — “ Mr.  Rarey’s  method  appears  to 
me  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory.” 

In  The  Times  of  March  27th  will  be  found  a list  of  the 
names  of  nearly  three  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
headed  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  who 
have  subscribed  their  ten  guineas  to  be  instructed  in  the 
system,  as  well  as  numerous  testimonials  of  its  value.  Would 
that  we  could  have  seen  an  equal  desire  shown  to  support 
science  in  her  legitimate  claims. 
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We  must,  however,  here  leave  this  subject,  and  even 
apologize  to  our  readers  and  contributors  for  thus  occupying 
so  much  of  their  time  with  our  explanations,  but  we  have 
ventured  to  do  so  with  a view  of  hereafter  devoting  our  pages 
to  matters  of  a more  professional  character  than  the  mere 
taming  of  vicious  horses. 
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SHREWSBURY  COUNTY  COURT. 

IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

Barrett  v.  Preece. 

Mr.  T.  Smallwood  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Smallwood  for 
the  defendant. 

This  case,  in  which  there  was  a jury,  and  which  appeared  to  excite  consi- 
derable interest,  came  off  at  the  adjourned  court  on  Monday,  before  Uvedale 
Corbett,  Esq.,  Judge.  Although  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  was  occu- 
pied in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  a great  number  of  whom  were  called 
on  each  side,  the  facts  of  the  case  may  be  stated  somewhat  briefly.  The 
plaintiff  is  a gentleman  residing  at  a place  called  Bryngwyn,  near  Llanfyllin, 
and  the  defendant  was  Mr.  W.  G.  Preece,  auctioneer,  of  this  town.  The 
action  was  brought  to  recover  the  sum  of  £25  7s.  6 d.,  loss  incurred  by  the 
purchase  of  a mare  warranted  sound  by  the  defendant,  and  now  alleged  to 
be  unsound  in  consequence  of  a disease  called  “ thrushes”  in  the  hind  feet. 
It  appeared,  from  the  plaintiff’s  case,  that  Mr.  Corbett  Davies,  solicitor,  of 
this  town,  was  commissioned  by  Mr.  Barrett  to  purchase  the  mare  in  question 
from  Mr.  Preece,  on  the  2nd  of  December  last,  if,  after  using  her  in  harness, 
he  considered  her  likely  to  suit  him.  Mr.  Davies,  having  been  driven  by 
the  defendant  a distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  a portion  of  which  was 
done  over  a rough  and  stony  road,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  with  the  animal,  and  purchased  her  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Barrett  at  the  sum  of  £55,  a warranty  of  soundness  being  given  at  the  time. 
For  the  plaintiff  several  witnesses  were  called  to  show  that  the  mare  exhi- 
bited some  “ stiffness  in  the  feet,”  or  “ lameness,”  or  “ tenderness,”  very 
soon  after  she  left  the  stable  of  the  defendant,  and  amongst  these  the  man 
who  rode  the  mare  from  Shrewsbury  to  Bryngwyn,  who  admitted  to  having 
been  drunk  and  insolent  at  the  time  he  came  to  Mr.  Preece5  s office  for  the 
mare,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  turned  out.  These  witnesses,  whose 
imperfect  English  excited  some  amusement,  spoke  also  to  the  presence  of 
thrushes  in  the  hind  feet  within  a day  or  two  of  the  purchase,  and  two  vete- 
rinary surgeons,  Mr.  Hales,  of  Oswestry,  and  Mr.  Crowe,  of  Shrewsbury, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  thrushes  were  of  very  long  standing.  Mr.  Hales 
characterised  them  as  “ the  worst  he  .ever  saw,”  and  Mr.  Crowe  said  that 
the  sensitive  frogs  of  the  feet  were  entirely  denuded  of  their  horny  covering, 
and  that  many  months  must  elapse  before  this  could  be  reproduced,  during 
which  time  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  mare  could  perform  ordinary- 
work  without  considerable  lameness.  They  were  both  also  of  opinion  that 
thrushes,  whether  in  the  hind  or  the  fore  feet,  were  in  all  stages,  and  how- 
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ever  slight  in  their  character,  likely  to  interfere  with  the  natural  usefulness 
of  the  horse,  and  therefore  productive  of  unsoundness,  and  they  always  re- 
jected such  animals  as  unsound  on  examination.  In  consequence  of  the 
defendant’s  refusal  to  take  her  back  the  mare  was  sent  to  livery  at  Oswestry, 
where  she  was  ultimately  sold  by  auction  in  the  fair  on  the  6th  of  January 
for  the  sum  of  £33,  Mr.  Preece’s  clerk  (Mr.  Rowley)  becoming  the  pur- 
chaser. 

At  t his  stage  of  the  case  the  defendant  expressed  a strong  desire  that  the 
jury  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  mare’s  feet  for 
themselves,  with  a view  of  judging  how  far  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Hales 
and  Mr.  Crowe  were  borne  out  by  present  appearances — a proceeding  which 
the  advocate  for  the  plaintiff  strongly  opposed,  but  the  judge  left  it  to  the 
jury  themselves  to  say  whether  or  not  they  had  any  wish  to  do  so.  They 
preferred,  however,  to  be  guided,  as  they  said,  entirely  by  evidence. 

For  the  defence,  it  was  shown  that  the  mare  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Preece, 
in  October  last,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Pocock,  of  Walsbach,  near  Bridgnorth, 
for  the  sum  of  £54,  and  the  bailiff  of  that  gentleman  was  called  to  show  that 
she  had  been  purchased  by  him  from  the  breeder,  at  five  years  old,  and  had 
been  in  Mr.  Pocock’s  possession  a year  and  a half,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  she  was  regularly  worked,  and  was  always  perfectly  sound.  Mr. 
Preece  himself  said  he  had  driven  her  regularly  while  in  his  possession,  and 
he  had  never  seen  the  slightest  appearance  of  lameness  or  other  unsound- 
ness, and  knew  nothing  of  thrushes,  but  believed  her  to  be  as  good  and 
sound  an  animal  of  her  class  as  any  in  Englaud.  Since  she  had  come  back 
into  his  possession  he  had  again  driven  her,  and  she  had  gone  perfectly  sound. 
He  considered  her  frogs  to  be  quite  well  now,  although  they  had  not  had 
the  slightest  medical  treatment.  Several  other  witnesses  spoke  to  the  like 
effect,  and  the  groom  who  looked  after  Mr.  Preece’s  horses  during  the  whole 
time  he  had  the  mare  in  his  stable,  said  that  there  was  no  lameness,  or 
thrush,  or  anything  else  the  matter  with  her  at  that  period. 

Mr,  Litt,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Shrewsbury,  saw  the  mare  at  Bryngwyn, 
on  the  26th  of  December,  and  found  a slightly  ragged  condition  of  the  frogs 
of  the  hind  feet,  with  a little  moisture  exuding  from  the  clefts  of  the  frogs. 
This  was  so  common  an  appearance  in  the  hind  feet  of  horses  allowed  to 
stand  in  moist  dung  or  litter  that  he  took  little  or  no  notice  of  it.  For  want 
of  any  other  term  he  might  call  it  thrush,  but  it  was  a different  and  much 
less  serious  affection  than  what  was  termed  thrush  in  the  fore  feet.  In  the 
fore  feet  thrush  was  often  connected  with  much  more  serious  diseases,  such 
as  inflammation  and  contraction.  He  did  not  agree,  however,  with  those 
who  considered  it  a cause  of  contraction,  but  thought  it  rather  a conse- 
quence. In  the  hind  feet  these  were  seldom  of  the  slightest  consequence, 
as  they  were  very  common  indeed,  though  seldom  noticed,  and  arose 
merely  from  exposure  to  dirt  and  wet,  and  were  generally  removeable  by 
very  moderate  attention.  In  this  case  the  horse  had  certainly  never  been 
destroyed,  as  had  been  stated,  and  was  now  quite  perfect,  although  no  treat- 
ment had  been  made  beyond  keeping  1 he  feet  clean  and  dry.  Mr.  Litt  was 
further  of  opinion  that  so  slight  an  ailment  ought  not  to  be  esteemed  an 
unsoundness.  He  had  never  seen  the  slightest  sign  of  lameness  in  this 
mare’s  hind  feet — indeed  such  could  not  be,  there  was  nothing  to  produce 
it.  If  such  trivial  things  were  to  be  held  to  constitute  unsoundness,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  s sound  horse  at  all,  and  the  question  of  sound- 
ness was  reduced  to  an  absurdity. 

Mr.  Dayus , veterinary  surgeon,  of  Longnor,  had  also  seen  and  examined 
the  mare  in  question,  and  he  took  a similar  view  of  the  case  to  Mr.  Litt, 
being  of  opinion  that  thrushes  of  this  character  are  not  sufficient  to  render 
a horse  unsound. 
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Mr . John  Meredith , veterinary  surgeon,  of  Yockleton,  also  confirmed  Mr. 
Litt’s  view  of  the  case  in  question,  as  did  also  Mr.  Carless,  veterinary 
surgeon,  of  Stafford,  both  of  whom  had  carefully  examined  the  mare’s 
feet. 

After  a long  address  from  the  plaintiff’s  advocate,  the  Judge  summed  up 
at  great  length  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  if  any  disease,  no  matter 
how  trifling  its  nature,  was  in  the  system  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  animal 
must  be  considered  unsound  in  point  of  law.  The  jury,  after  some  delibera- 
tion, found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff , which  was  received  with  apparent  sur- 
prise by  some  of  the  knowing  in  horseflesh,  who  had  seemed  to  wait  the  result 
with  much  interest. 


ROTHERHAM  COUNTY  COURT. 

Before  W.  Smith,  Esq. 

BREACH  OF  WARRANTY. 

Falding  V.  Jenkinson. 

Mr.  Whitfield  was  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Gould , jun.,  Sheffield,  for  the 
defendant. 

The  plaintiff  was  Mr.  Francis  Falding,  wood-agent  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
and  the  defendant  was  Mr.  Reuben  Jenkinson,  grocer,  Elsecar.  The  action 
was  brought  to  recover  £29  8s.,  by  breach  of  a warranty  given  in  the 
purchase  of  a horse  on  the  11th  September  last.  It  appeared,  from 
Mr.  Whitfields’s  opening  of  the  case,  that  the  defendant  was  the  possessor 
of  a chesnut  horse,  which  he  was  desirous  of  selling.  He  made  known  this 
desire  to  a blacksmith  named  Chariton.  Charlton  named  the  latter  to 
Mr.  Falding,  who  very  soon  afterwards  went  to  see  the  horse.  The  first 
words  which  Mr.  Falding  used  to  Mr.  Jenkinson  were — “ Now,  sir,  is  the 
horse  sound,  and  will  you  warrant  him  ? I must  have  a distinct  answer  to 
this  before  I ask  the  price.  Jenkinson  replied  unhesitatingly,  that  “the 
horse  was  as  sound  as  a trout.”  Mr.  Falding  said,  “Well,  but  I should 
like  Mr.  Peech  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  see  the  horse.”  Mr.  Jenkinson 
said,  “ Why  it  is  no  use  getting  Mr.  Peech  to  look  at  the  horse  when 
I agree  to  warant  him.”  Mr.  Falding  still  said  he  should  like  Mr.  Peech 
to  see  the  horse,  and  Mr.  Jenkinson  then  agreed  to  take  the  horse  over 
to  Wentworth  on  the  following  morning  at  a certain  hour,  for  the  purpose 
of  its  being  examined.  Mr.  Jenkinson  took  the  horse,  but  some  hours  after 
the  time  appointed,  and  so  late  that  Mr.  Peech  had  gone  from  home,  being 
unable  to  wait  any  longer.  A bargain  was,  however,  struck  between  the 
parties,  the  defendant  giving  a positive  warranty,  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, that  the  horse  was  sound  in  every  respect.  The  price  agreed  upon 
was  £35. 

Mr.  Whitfield  stated  that  he  would  first  prove  to  the  jury  that  this 
warranty  was  given,  and  he  would  then  satisfy  them  that  the  horse  was 
unsound,  and  that  very  likely  the  defendant  himself  knew  the  horse  was 
unsound,  but  whether  he  knew  it  or  not  was  of  very  little  consequence  in 
the  face  of  the  warranty  which  had  been  given. 

A few  days  after  the  plaintiff  had  got  the  horse,  Mr.  Peech  examined 
it,  and  pronounced  it  unsound ; in  fact,  it  was  a “ roarer.”  When  the  bargain 
was  made  between  the  parties,  the  plaintiff  asked  the  defendant  where  he 
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got  the  horse,  to  whicli  the  latter  replied  that  it  was  formerly  Mr. Bentley’s, 
of  Rotherham.  The  plaintiff  suggested  that  it  was  very  strange  Mr.  Bentley 
should  part  with  a young  horse  of  that  description,  and  that  there  must  be 
some  fault  with  it.  The  defendant  replied  that  the  only 'reasen  Mr.  Bentley, 
had  for  parting  with  it  was,  that  one  day  when  Mr.  Bentley  was  hunting, 
in  putting  the  horse  at  a fence,  it  made  a false  jump,  and  hurt  him  so  much 
that  he  said  he  would  never  ride  it  again.  This,  Mr.  Whitfield  said,  he  was 
prepared  to  prove  was  entirely  false,  because  Mr.  Bentley  was  never  upon, 
the  horse  in  his  life ; and  it  would  also  be  proved  that  the  horse  always 
was  a “roarer.” 

After  plaintiff  was  satisfied  that  the  horse  was  unsound,  he  obtained  a 
veterinary  surgeon’s  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  sent  it  to  the  defendant, 
accompanying  it  with  a letter  telling  him  to  fetch  the  horse  back  and  refund 
the  money,  or  steps  would  be  taken  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  The  defendant 
took  no  notice  of  this  letter,  nor  of  another  which  was  sent  to  the  same 
effect ; and,  consequently,  the  plaintiff  sent  the  horse  to  a livery  stable,  and 
advertised  it  to  be  sold  by  auction,  by  Mr.  George  Eadon,  of  Sheffield.  The 
price  realised  by  the  auction,  after  deducting  expenses,  was  £9  7 s.  6 dr,  this, 
deducted  from  the  original  price  of  £35,  left  £25  12s.  6 d.,  and  adding 
to  this  £3  5s.  cost  at  the  livery  stable,  and  10s.  6d.  veterinary  surgeon’s 
fee,  left  the  amount  now  claimed  £29  8s. 

Mr.  Whitfield  then  called  evidence  in  support  of  the  above  statement. 

One  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Peech,  veterinary  surgeon,  said  that  in  addition 
to  the  “ roaring”  the  horse  had  a “bone  spavin”  on  the  near  hind  hock. 

A groom  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Bentley  said  that  the  horse  at  one 
time  belonged  to  Mr.  Bentley,  who  sold  it  for  £20.  The  horse  was  then  a 
roarer,  and  always  was. 

Mr.  Gould , for  the  defendant,  said  the  whole  evidence  as  to  the  warranty 
rested  on  the  statement  of  the  plaintiff,  backed  by  Charlton,  a man  in  some 
measure  dependent  upon  him.  The  defendant  most  positively  denied  giving 
any  warranty.  He  was  asked  for  one,  but  all  he  said  was,  that  the  horse 
was  as  good  as  either  himself  or  the  plaintiff  for  anything  he — the  defendant 
— knew.  At  the  time  of  the  bargain,  both  the  plaintiff  and  his  son  rode  the 
horse  and  tested  it  in  every  way,  and  must  have  known  that  it  was  a roarer. 
If  the  plaintiff  did  require  a warranty  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a written  one.  He  hoped  the  jury  would  put  an  end  to  the 
case  by  saying  there  was  no  warranty.  The  roaring  and  spavin  were  at  the 
time  patent  defects,  and  might  have  been  detected  had  the  plaintiff  let 
Mr.  Peech  examine  the  horse  before  the  bargain  was  made. 

The  defendant,  Jenkinson,  was  then  called  by  Mr.  Gould,  and  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  plaintiff  was  anxious  to  purchase  the  horse,  and 
that  no  positive  warranty  was  given.  All  he  said  was,  that  the  horse  was 
sound  for  anything  he  knew,  he  had  only  had  it  about  a week  himself. 

Mr.  Whitfield  replied,  and  said  the  jury  would  see  that,  in  fact,  this  was 
an  undefended  case,  and  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  warranty. 

The  Judge  briefly  summed  up,  and  the  jury,  after  a short  consultation*, 
gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff. — Damages,  £20. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

Viscount  Raynham  moved,  on  the  J 7th  ult.,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a bill  to  amend  the  law  17th  and  18th  Viet., 
cap.  60,  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
Agreed  to. 


EDINBURGH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

A meeting  of  the  students  attending  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  that 
Institution,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  4th  ult.,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  Mr.  McCall,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  with  a valuable  timepiece. 

Professor  Dick  occupied  the  chair ; and,  in  the  course  of 
his  observations,  he  commented  on  Mr.  M^CalPs  abilities, 
and  spoke  of  the  gratification  it  afforded  him  to  see  so 
desirable  a relationship  subsisting  between  that  gentleman 
and  his  pupils,  and  trusted  the  same  would  continue. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow  students, 
presented  the  testimonial,  expressing  to  Mr.  McCall  the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  students  regarded  him  for  the  great 
improvement  made  by  them  under  his  able  tuition. 

Mr.  M’Call,  in  thanking  the  students  for  the  kindness 
they  had  shown  him,  assured  them  he  had  not  accepted  the 
office  without  great  misgivings,  but  he  was  happy  to  think 
that  his  exertions  had  met  with  their  cordial  approbation. 

The  timepiece,  a very  magnificent  work  of  art,  from  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  James  Ritchie  and  Son,  Leith 
Street,  Edinburgh,  bore  the  following  very  appropriate 
inscription : 

“ Presented  to  James  McCall,  Esq.,  V.S.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary 
College,  by  the  students,  as  a token  of  esteem  for  his  abilities 
as  a lecturer,  and  his  uniformly  obliging  bearing  to  all. 
Session  1857-8.” 
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MISCELLANEA. 


ONE  VALUE  OE  TOBACCO. 

It  appears  that  tobacco  occasionally  confers  post  mortem 
privileges  on  its  votaries.  A savage  of  the  Feejee  Islands 
informed  Commander  Wilkes  that  his  fellow-islanders  had 
refrained  from  eating  one  sailor  of  a crew  they  had  killed 
“ because  he  tasted  too  much  like  tobacco.” 


ARMY  APPOINTMENTS. 

From  the  London  Gazette , March  Qd,  1858. 

Royal  Artillery. — John  Ferris,  to  be  ActingVeterinary 
Surgeon. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  March  16 th. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  William  C.  Lord,  from  the  14th 
Light  Dragoons,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  5th  Light 
Dragoons. 

Acting  Veterinary  Surgeon  Frederick  Bailey  to  be  Vete- 
rinary Surgeon  vice  Austin  Shaw,  appointed  to  the  18th  Light 
Dragoons. 

14th  Light  Dragoons — Acting  Veterinary  Surgeon  Henry 
Dawson,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon  vice  Lord,  appointed  to 
the  5th  Light  Dragoons. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  on  February  10th,  at  Ormskirk,  Thomas  Smith, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  aged  29.  His  diploma  bears  date  May  24, 
1855. 


ERRATUM  IN  NO.  363. 

Page  137,  line  16,  for  function,  read  formation. 
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Communications  and  Cases. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  CASE  OF  BARRETT  v . 
PREECE. 

By  J.  M.  Hales,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Oswestry. 

Time  was,  when  the  breath  was  out  the  man  would  die 
but  it  appears  that  the  case  of  Barrett  v.  Preece  is  not  likely 
soon  to  be  defunct.  Not  satisfied  with  a partial  report  in  the 
c Salopian  Journal/  nor  with  Mr.  Litt’s  long  declamatory 
letter  in  the  same  paper,  some  of  the  parties  interested  in 
the  matter  have  seen  it  now  transferred  to  the  pages  of  the 
Veterinarian,  with  a “ rider”  by  Mr.  Dayus,  who  had  examined 
the  mare  a few  days  before  the  trial,  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  giving  evidence  thereon.  So  long  as  they  confined  them- 
selves to  newspaper  reports,  and  to  writings  in  the  c Salopian 
Journal/  I should  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  subject,  as 
I hold  professional  letters  in  local  newspapers  in  the  light  of 
advertisements;  but  as  the  case  has  appeared  in  your  pages, 
and  has  also  been  made  the  text  for  a long  tirade  upon  the 
absurdity  of  some  horse-causes,  and  by  implication  an  en- 
deavour is  likewise  made  to  make  me  an  abettor  of  such  ab- 
surdities, and  the  principal  cause  that  “great  injustice”  was 
done  to  Mr.  Preece,  I wish  to  be  permitted  to  say  a few  words 
in  reference  to  it.  In  doing  so  I shall  not  follow  Mr.  Litt 
into  any  imaginative  or  suppositious  case,  nor  attempt  to 
establish  the  connection  between  “chops  and  tomato  sauce,” 
-or  the  celebrated  case  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick:  nor  will  I enter 
into  any  calculation  as  to  the  amount  of  horse-knowledge 
contained  in  a judge’s  head,  the  quantity  of  horsehair  in  his 
wig  being  given,  nor  essay  to  solve  the  old  problem  of  the 
Goodwin  Sands  and  Tenterden  steeple,  as  I consider  one  fact 
worth  a good  deal  of  what  perhaps  to  more  refined  tastes 
than  mine  may  be  considered  fine  writing. 
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Mr.  Barrett  bought  the  mare  in  question  of  Mr.  Preece 
warranted  sound.  A few  days  afterwards  she  was  driven 
two  miles,  taking  the  family  to  church,  and  was  observed  on 
the  road  to  be  lame  behind  ; and,  as  he  believed,  in  the  off-leg. 
I was  written  to,  but  did  not  see  her  for  three  or  four  days 
afterwards.  On  taking  up  the  off-hind  foot,  I noticed  a 
very  bad  thrush,  accompanied  with  considerable  destruction 
of  the  horn  ; and  said  to  Mr.  Barrett,  that  I did  not  wonder 
the  mare  had  gone  lame  over  the  stones,  for  if  one  struck  her 
foot  she  could  not  avoid  doing  so, — fresh  stones  being  laid 
on  many  parts  of  the  road.  There  was  also  a thrush  in  the 
near  hind  foot,  but  not  so  bad  as  that  of  the  off.  I did  not 
say  on  the  trial  they  were  the  worst  thrushes  I had  ever  seen, 
but  the  worst  I had  seen  for  some  time . I hope  I shall  not  be 
accused  of  arrogance  for  remarking,  that  I think  1 know  a 
thrush  when  I see  it  as  well  as  Mr.  Litt  does.  If  the  mare 
had  not  gone  lame,  Mr.  Barrett  would  never  have  troubled 
himself  about  her,  as  he  acknowledges  he  knows  nothing 
about  horses. 

Mr.  Barrett  wrote  to  Mr.  Preece  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment about  the  mare,  but  the  latter  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  her;  and  it  was  not  till  after  he  received  a letter 
from  Mr.  Barrett’s  solicitor  that  he  went  to  Bryngwyn  to  see 
her,  and  took  Mr.  Litt  with  him.  On  their  way  the  latter 
came  to  me  in  Oswestry,  and  I told  him  without  reserve  my 
opinion  of  the  case,  lie  said  it  was  very  singular;  I replied, 
that  “ there  was  nothing  singular  in  it,”  and  in  my  opinion 
the  mare  was  unsound,  and  added,  “ perhaps  you  may  think 
differently.”  I also  told  him  that  Mr.  Barrett  was  a stranger 
to  me ; that  the  only  transaction  I had  had  with  him  was 
respecting  the  mare,  and  I did  not  think  he  had  any  wish  for 
law  if  it  could  be  avoided ; adding  that  I thought  they 
could  easily  settle  the  case. 

A week  afterwards  I accidentally  met  Mr.  Barrett  on  the 
road,  and  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Preece  and  Mr.  Litt  had  been 
to  Bryngwyn  ; that  Mr.  Litt  scarcely  “ condescended  to  look 
at  the  mare’s  feet,  and  said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard 
of  ragged  heels  being  an  unsoundness  further,  that  Mr. 
Preece  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mare,  though  he 
(Mr.  Barrett)  had  offered  to  give  him  five  pounds  to  take  her 
back,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  dispute,  but  that  he  was 
now  determined  the  matter  should  be  settled  in  a court  of 
justice.  I said,  “Do  not  take  your  case  into  court  on  my 
single  opinion,  but  let  some  other  veterinary  surgeon  see  the 
mare  and  hear  what  he  says  about  it.”  Mr.  Crowe  was 
therefore  sent  for. 

I had  no  communication  with  Mr.  Crowe  either  directly 
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or  indirectly,  nor  did  I see  him  till  after  he  had  examined  the 
mare,  and  then  I said  to  him,  “ If  you  have  any  doubt  about 
the  case,  say  so,  as  I have  a great  dislike  to  horse  causes,  and 
will  endeavour  to  persuade  Mr.  Barrett  not  to  proceed  in  the 
matter.” 

As  regards  the  trial,  all  the  S(_prima  facie ” appliances  were 
in  favour  of  the  defendant,  who  is  an  auctioneer  in  extensive 
business  in  Shrewsbury.  The  judge  holds  his  monthly  court 
in  that  town,  and  is  a gentleman  of  high  character  and  stand- 
ing, and  before  whom  Mr.  Litt  has  previously  given  evidence 
without  attempting  to  impugn  either  his  horse  or  legal  know- 
ledge. The  advocates,  on  either  side,  are  two  brothers  in  the 
regular  habit  of  practising  in  that  court.  The  witnesses,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Carless,  who  saw  the  mare  only  on  that 
morning,  were  from  Shrewsbury,  or  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  the  jury,  which  was  summoned  by  request  of 
the  defendant,  were  Shrewsbury  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  plaintiff  resides  in  Wales,  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
place  of  trial,  is  a perfect  stranger,  and  the  only  witness 
connected  with  Shrewsbury  was  Mr.  Crowe,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  a respectable  practitioner  there. 

Under  such  circumstances,  1 ask,  if  there  was  a bias  at  all, 
would  it  not  in  all  probability  have  been  in  favour  of  the  de- 
fendant? The  offer  to  produce  the  mare  was  not  made  till 
after  the  plaintiff’s  case  was  completed,  and  when  it  was 
nearly  dark*  It  was  objected  to  by  the  plaintiff’s  counsel 
on  the  ground  that  it  ought  to  have  been  made  before  the 
trial  commenced.  And  in  this  the  judge  acquiesced,  but  left 
it  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether  they  wished  to  see  the  mare  or 
not.  They  replied  that  they  would  be  guided  by  the  evidence. 

I should  have  had  no  objection  to  have  gone  with  Mr.  Litt 
even  then  to  have  re-examined  the  mare,  although  they  had 
had  nearly  a month  to  properly  attend  to  her  feet,  to  have 
convinced  the  jury  of  the  difference  between  a sound  and 
unsound  frog,  by  merely  showing  them  the  frogs  of  the  hind 
feet  and  those  of  the  fore.  Mr.  Carless  said  there  was  a 
slight  discharge  from  the  frog.  He  would  not  say  that  they 
were  sound,  but  as  sound  as  nine-tenths  of  the  frogs  of  horses 
of  the  mare’s  age. 

Mr.  Litt  censures  me  for  being,  as  he  supposes,  influenced 
by  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Baron  Parke,  he  might  have 
added  Ellenborough,  Alderson,  and  others,  and  acted  upon 
by  all  the  judges.  That  I did  know  the  law  I readily  admit, 
and  if  Mr.  Litt  was  cognizant  of  it,  it  is  a pity  he  had  not 
advised  his  employer  “ that  a sound  horse  meant  a sound 
horse,”  and  by  that  means  have  kept  him  out  of  a scrape. 

I can  understand  that  Mr.  Litt  should  feel  somewhat  an- 
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noyed  at  the  pertinacity  of  counsel  in  the  cross-examination 
to  obtain  a direct  answer  from  him,  and,  I believe,  if  he  had  not 
“ fenced  with  the  question,”  but  “dignified”  the  disease  with 
the  name  of  thrush  at  once,  it  would  have  told  better  for  his 
client.'  Of  the  counsel’s  reply  on  the  case,  or  the  judge’s 
summing  up,  I know  nothing;  for  when  the  evidence  was 
finished,  having  twenty  miles  to  go,  I left  the  court  and  went 
home. 

I have  now  given  that  which  your  readers  may  consider  a 
tedious  detail  of  this  case,  and  have  been  thereby  very  reluc- 
tantly dragged  into  something  like  an  altercation  with  Mr. 
Litt,  who,  I consider,  assumes  a little  too  much  by  denouncing* 
everything  as  ridiculous  that  may  be  contrary  to  his  wishes. 
The  fact  is,  the  defendant’s  party  had  made  their  minds  up 
to  win,  and  great  was  their  disappointment  when  a jury  of 
their  townsmen  decided  against  them. 

1 entirely  agree  in  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Pritchard, 
in  his  letter  on  soundness,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  conform 
to  “ the  code”  if  it  can  be  practically  adopted.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  thing  connected  with  the  subject  which  1 am  afraid 
no  legislation  can  meet,  namely,  that  on  examination  of  the 
same  horse  different  veterinary  surgeons  often  give  different 
opinions  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  disease  and 
lameness. 

I was  on  a case  at  Chester,  twelve  months  ago,  when 
the  question  in  dispute  was  spavin  and  lameness,  or 
either  one  or  the  other.  There  were  three  veterinary  sur- 
geons on  either  side.  Of  those  for  the  plaintiff  one  said, 
“the  horse  had  spavin  but  was  not  lame;”  the  second, 
“ that  he  had  a spavin  and  was  stiff  on  the  leg;’’  and  the 
third,  “ that  he  had  a spavin  and  was  very  lame.”  The 
three  for  the  defendant  swore  that  the  horse  was  neither 
lame  nor  had  spavin.  It  was  a jury  case  before  the  recorder 
of  Chester,  and  the  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff.  The  de- 
fendant, who  is  a Welchman,  said  he  could  have  won  if  he 
had  had  them  at  Bala. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  LATE  MB.  BROWN’S  BE- 
QUEST TO  ESTABLISH  A SANATORIUM  FOR 
ANIMALS. 

By  C.  Dickens,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Kimbolton. 

M essrs.  Editors, — In  a former  communication,  I stated 
that  I always  turned  to  your  “ Leader”  with  great  interest.  I 
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may  now  add  that  I never  felt  more  pleasure  than  during  the 
perusal  of  your  excellent  “ address/’  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year,  in  which  you  noticed  those  things  connected 
with  the  profession  which  had  been  accomplished,  as  wTell  as 
those  which  were  still  left  undone ; and  also  passed  in  review 
the  more  prominent  subjects  which  had  occupied  the  pages  of 
your  journal  during  that  period,  concluding  with  a feeling 
allusion  to  those  of  our  brethren  who  had  been  beckoned 
from  among  the  crowd,  some  at  the  very  commencement  of 
their  professional  career,  others  while  busily  engaged  in  its 
toils  and  anxieties,  and  a few  (and  may  you  never  again  have 
to  record  such  barbarities),  after  having  passed  a long  and 
useful  life,  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  savage  mutineer. 

But  there  is  one  subject  which  seems  to  have  escaped  your 
fruitful  pen,  probably  for  the  reason  that  none  of  your 
talented  contributors  have  reminded  you  of  it.  I allude  to 
a munificent  bequest  by  the  late  Mr.  Brown,  of  Dublin,  the 
Veterinarian  for  June,  1857,  from  which  I gain  all  the  infor- 
mation I possess  on  the  matter.  Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  with- 
out inquiring  why  the  London  University  should  be  for- 
tunate beyond  the  other  universities  of  this  and  the  sister 
kingdom,  I think  we  have  a just  right  as  veterinary  surgeons 
to  ask  how7  it  comes  that  the  legitimate  veterinary  schools  of 
the  country,  one  of  wffiich,  at  least,  the  alma  mater  of  many 
of  us,  wre  know  possesses  a staff,  the  talent  of  which,  collec- 
tively or  individually  taken,  w7ould  do  honour  to  any  in- 
stitution, should  be  thus  overlooked  and  neglected,  nay , 
wronged.  Is  it  because  as  a chartered  body  we  are  so  little 
known?  or  as  a profession  so  little  appreciated?  Or,  will  the 
“ lord  justices”  even  tell  us  they  w ere  ignorant  of  our  very 
existence  ? Be  which  it  may,  it  is  high  time  we  wTere  up  and 
doing,  for,  although  all  our  exertions  might  not  affect  the 
past,  as  we  are  told  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  “ butter  from  a 
dog’s  mouth,”  and  “ folly  to  cry  after  spilled  milk,”  yet,  it 
might  serve  us  for  the  future.  Be  it  remembered  that, 
although  since  the  obtain ment  of  our  charter  many  rich 
professors  and  other  members  wffio  had  seen  and  lived  in 
golden  days,  have  passed  from  among  us,  we  have  not  yet 
rejoiced  in  a single  bequest  to  our  profession,  although  we 
often  hear  of  legacies  being  given  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields.  There  are  not  wanting 
instances  w’here  even  the  decisions  of  lords  justices  are  sub- 
ject to  appeal  and  reversal, and  I do  think  the  profession,  either 
collectively  or  through  their  representatives  the  “ council,” 
should  take  notice  of  such  an  important  occurrence,  since 
£20,000,  or  at  a moderate  rate  of  interest  £600  a-year,  is  no 
trifle. 
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As  I am  writing,  I cannot  help  remarking  with  regret  that 
with  all  your  endeavours  to  make  your  journal  acceptable  to 
the  profession,  there  are  some  legitimate  veterinary  articles 
which  first  find  their  way  into  other  publications.  These 
things  ought  not  to  be. 


PARTIAL  CHANGE  OF  STRUCTURE  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  A HORSE.  SUDDEN  DEATH. 

By  C.  N.  Page,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Banbury. 

The  subject  of  this  disease  was  a bay  carriage-horse, 
fifteen  years  old,  the  property  of  Colonel  North,  M.P.  For 
the  last  six  years,  which  is  the  entire  time  he  had  been 
in  the  colonel’s  possession,  he  had  been  doing  farm  work. 
During  this  period  no  indication  of  his  being  the  subject 
of  any  disease  had  ever  been  observed,  but  while  he  was 
assisting,  at  the  beginning  of  March  last,  in  drawing  some 
timber,  he  fell  down  and  expired  immediately. 

It  was  late  at  night  before  I saw"  him  opened,  and  the 
man  who  skinned  him  had  removed  the  head  prior  to  my 
arrival,  so  that  no  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of  examin- 
ing the  brain.  With  the  exception  of  the  heart,  all  the 
other  organs,  both  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  w"ere  found 
to  be  perfectly  free  from  structural  change. 

I send  the  heart  for  your  examination. 

[The  heart  was  a full-sized  one,  and  w eighed  eleven  pounds. 
It  presented  no  abnormal  condition  wRich  would  account  for 
the  sudden  dea  h of  the  animal,  the  vessels,  valves,  &c., 
being  quite  free  from  disease.  At  its  apex  a grayish  coloured 
mass,  irregular  in  outline,  uneven  on  its  surface,  and  weigh- 
ing about  a quarter  of  a pound,  had  usurped  the  place  of  the 
true  muscular  substance  of  the  organ.  On  making  a sec- 
tion of  this,  a cream -like  fluid  oozed  out  from  between  the 
gray-coloured  striae  wrhich  made  up  the  chief  bulk  of  the 
mass,  and  which  was  so  dense  as  to  impart  a sensation  of 
cutting  through  fibrinous  material.  Under  the  microscope, 
the  cream-like  fluid  presented  an  appearance  analogous  to 
degenerated  tissue,  mixed  w ith  a few"  cells  scarcely  so  large 
as  blood-discs.  No  caudate  or  so-called  cancer-cells  were 
to  be  detected.  Besides  this  abnormal  deposition,  the  carnae 
columnae  of  the  left  ventricle  showTed,  in  two  separate  places, 
a change  in  colour  and  other  indications  of  a similar  disease 
having  commenced.] 
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A NOVEL  APPARATUS  FOR  ADMINISTERING 
ENEMAS. 

By  E.  B.  Dawson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Remount  Depot,  Orpoor. 

Permit  me  to  make  known  through  the  medium  of  your 
pages,  a method  of  clystering  horses,  which  I found  prac- 
tised in  the  Depot  here,  on  my  appointment,  and  which  I 
have  since  had  much  reason  to  approve  of ; indeed,  I con- 
sider the  apparatus  so  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  ordi- 
nary use,  that  I feel  anxious  to  give  it  publicity.  1 1 consists  of  a 
strong  leather  bag,  having  a wooden  tube  attached  to  it, 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  “pipe  and  bladder.”  The  bag 
holds  about  half  a gallon  and  has  a ferrule  upon  the  top, 
into  which  fits  a funnel.  The  horse  is  placed  upon  an 
inclined  piece  of  ground,  with  his  fore  legs  lower  than  the 
hind  ones.  The  pipe  is  introduced  in  the  usual  manner, 
and,  together  with  the  bag,  held  by  an  assistant  while  the 
necessary  quantity  of  fluid  is  being  poured  into  it  with  a pan- 
nakin  or  other  small  vessel,  through  the  funnel.  The  fluid  is 
thus  allowed  to  find  its  way  into  the  intestines  by  its  own 
weight,  no  pressure  upon  the  bag  being  necessary.  The  tube 
should  not  be  removed  until  the  quantity  deemed  requisite 
has  passed  into  the  rectum. 

The  pouring  in  of  the  fluid  into  the  funnel  should  be 
stayed  during  any  efforts  made  to  eject  the  clyster,  as  some 
of  it  w ill  then  return  into  the  bag  and  perhaps  flow  over  the 
side,  but  immediately  the  effort  subsides,  it  will  again  pass  into 
the  rectum,  when  the  pouring  in  may  be  resumed.  As  much  as 
three  large  pailsful  of  warm  water  are  at  times  administered 
in  this  manner,  and  without  much  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  to  expel  it.  My  predecessor,  Mr.  Thacker,  “ V.S., 
Horse  Brigade  Artillery,”  attributed  most  successful  results 
to  its  agency,  as  the  quantity  of  fluid  that  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  intestines  in  this  manner  is  astonishing. 

The  number  of  cases  of  colic  and  subsequent  inflammation 
of  the  intestines  in  India,  attributable  to  constipation  is  very 
great;  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  considerable  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  getting  horses  to  retain  a sufficiency  of  fluid  to 
remove  an  obstruction  of  the  bowels  by  any  other  enema  appa- 
ratus, and  I feel  sure  that  veterinary  surgeons  who  have  not 
seen  one  of  the  kind  I have  attempted  to  describe,  and  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  it,  will  be  much  pleased  with  the  result. 
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HiEMATOSEPS I S,  vulgo  BLACKLEG. 

By  W.  A.  Cox,  jun.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Ashbourne. 

During  last  spring  I was  called  to  attend  a cow,  which 
the  messenger  said  was  exceedingly  lame  in  the  near  fore 
leg,  the  limb  being  swollen  from  the  knee  upwards,  and 
that  on  pressing  it  a rustling  sound  was  produced,  as  if  it 
contained  air.  Although  I went  immediately,  I did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  see  the  cow  alive. 

A post-morte?n  examination  was  made,  and  on  cutting 
through  the  skin  a little  above  the  knee  an  escape  of  fetid 
gas  took  place.  The  parts  above  the  joint,  extending  up 
to  the  humero-radial  articulation,  were  in  a sphacelitic  con- 
dition, and  black  in  colour. 

The  cow  was  five  nears  old,  and  had  been  bred  on  the 
place.  She  was  also  in  fair  condition. 

On  my  remarking  upon  the  singularity  of  so  old  an  ani- 
mal being  the  subject  of  this  disease,  several  of  the  by- 
standers told  me  that  a short  time  since  a cow,  seven  years 
old , belonging  to  a person  in  the  village,  and  which  had  been 
attended  by  my  father,  had  died  of  the  malady.  Within 
these  last  few  days  a second  animal,  also  five  years  old,  be- 
longing to  one  of  my  employers,  has  likewise  died  from 
the  same  cause. 

[Cases  of  hsematosepsis  usually  occur  in  young  stock,  and 
generally  in  those  which  are  under  eighteen  months  of  age. 
Well-bred  animals,  and  such  as  are  in  high  condition,  are  its 
most  frequent  victims  ; and  among  these,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  malady  may  be  said  to  rage  as  a pest.  We  have, 
however,  not  unfrequently  seen  it  in  animals  which  were 
neither  well  bred  nor  had  been  well  kept  ; but  then  it  has 
usually  been  associated  with  a recent  and  sudden  change  in 
the  quality  of  the  food  : the  giving,  for  example,  of  highly  nu- 
tritious provender  in  large  abundance.  Our  experience  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  its  danger  is  in  proportion  to  the  age  of 
the  animal,  being  greatest  in  the  young.  It  is  evidently  a di- 
sease of  the  blood,  but  its  true  pathology  is  somewhat  obscure. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiries  respecting  these  cases  in  old 
animals,  we  have  received  the  subjoined  communication  from 
Mr.  Cox,  sen. 

“ The  disease  among  cattle,  and  more  especially  among 
young  ones,  called  by  our  authors  black  leg,  garget  soeed, 
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&c.,  is  one  in  which  there  is  but  little  chance  of  a cure 
being  effected,  and  consequently  our  attention  should  be 
chiefly  directed  towards  preventive  measures.  I think  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  this  is  an  affection  of  the 
blood,  but  whether  simple  plethora  is  its  only  predisposing 
cause  I am  not  satisfied  of,  indeed  I have  little  doubt  that 
animals  sometimes  die  of  it  when  they  are  in  a debilitated 
state.  It  would  hence  appear  that  the  proper  equilibrium 
or  balance  of  the  circulating  elements  is  at  least  a predis- 
posing if  not  an  exciting,  cause  of  the  malady.  The  causes, 
likewise,  can  often  be  traced  to  injuries  of  various  kinds, 
changes  of  pasture,  food,  or  situation ; but  the  principal 
exciting  one,  in  my  opinion,  is  atmospherical,  for  when  one 
case  occurs  there  are  generally  a great  many,  and  this  too  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Young  cattle,  when  about  12  months  old,  are  very  prone 
to  the  disease  ; and  although  it  is  not  altogether  confined  to 
such,  still  as  the  animals  advance  in  age  their  danger  becomes 
less.  I have  seen  many  two  and  three  year  old  animals  affected, 
and  some  four  and  Jive  year  olds . Mr.  Sherwin,  of  Osmaston, 
lost  an  animal  which  was  between  five  and  six  years  old. 
Mr.  T.  Buxton,  of  Stanton,  also  lost  one  at  the  age  of  six; 
and  Mr.  Archer,  of  the  Birdsgroove,  had  a cow  which  died 
of  the  malady  when  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age.  I 
have,  however,  no  notes  or  remembrance  of  any  case  occurring 
later  in  life  than  seven  years. 

Various  preventive  remedies  are  adopted  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  persons — empirics  in  particular — 
divide  the  plantar  veins  of  the  feet.  Others  rowrel  or  seton 
the  animals  in  various  ways,  as  well  as  in  different  places. 
Some  practitioners  have  recourse  to  an  occasional  blood- 
letting and  the  exhibition  of  purgative  medicine.  Others 
give  purgatives,  but  do  not  bleed.  Some  administer,  at 
stated  periods,  such  medicinal  agents  as  Ol.  Tereb.,  Potas. 
Nit.,  Potass.  Bitart,  purif.,  Pul.  Alumen,  Antim,  Tart.,  Sulph. 
Fluor.,  Hyd.  Chlor.,  &c.  PowTdered  madder  with  nitre  is  a 
favorite  remedy,  and  so  is  alum  and  common  salt. 

I have  seen  all  these  means  tried,  but  with  little  or  no 
good.  Occasionally  I have  knowm  that  the  stroke  from  the 
blood-stick  has  brought  on  the  disease  w'hich  the  bleeding 
was  intended  to  prevent.  I have  likewise  known  setoning 
and  rowelling  do  the  same  thing ; at  least  the  disease  has 
commenced  almost  simultaneously  wfith  their  introduction, 
and  in  the  very  places.  In  my  opinion,  regularity  in  feeding, 
where  they  had  been  inserted,  watering,  and  housing  the 
animals,  are  the  principal  preventives ; not  keeping  them  too 
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hot,  nor  exposing  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather.  All  that  I would  recommend  in  addition 
to  this,  is  the  administration  of  common  salt  in  the  food. 

Although  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  cure,  I have  had 
several  cases  which  have  recovered.  I will  briefly  allude  to 
one.  Mr.  Jenkinson,  of  Stanton,  sent  for  me  to  a sturk, 
which  presented  every  symptom  of  the  disease,  the  part 
affected  being  the  muscular  portion  of  the  shoulder,  extend- 
ing to  the  dorsal  vertebrae  and  occupjdng  a space  of  about 
five  feet  in  circumference.  I first  administered  a strong 
stimulant,  and  next  made  deep  punctures  with  my  lancet  all 
over  the  part  affected,  so  that  every  square  inch  of  the  skin 
had  an  incision  in  it.  I then  applied  a saturated  solution  of 
nitre  in  hot  water,  and  ordered  this  to  be  almost  constantly 
used.  The  animal  as  said  before  recovered.” 


SUPPOSED  CAUSE  OE  GLANDERS  AND  FARCY. 

By  Percival  Smale,  V.S.,  Leamington. 

In  my  investigations  of  morbid  structures,  which,  as  far  as 
my  limited  practice  has  enabled  me,  I have  always  availed 
myself  of,  I think  I have  discovered  a probable  cause,  in  the 
capillaries  being  atrophied,  of  tubercles  of  the  lungs  of  horses 
dying  of  sub-acute  pneumonia  or  phthisis.  I propose,  there- 
fore, to  state  in  as  few  words  as  I can,  my  reasons  for  coming 
to  such  a conclusion. 

I believe  that  pneumonia  (or  at  least  broncho-pneumonia) 
is  frequently  caused  by  a suspension  of  the  secretion  from  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  bronchi,  thus  leading,  through  a 
partial  dryness  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  air-cells,  to  the  reten- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  circulating  fluid,  and  so  pro- 
ducing congestion  and  stagnation,  which,  if  not  speedily  re- 
lieved, will  result  in  loss  of  the  vitality  of  the  blood  contained 
in  the  extreme  branches  of  the  capillaries.  It  further  appears 
to  me,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  thus  made  to  unite  with  the 
earthy  elements  of  the  system  forming  carbonates,  while  the 
aqueous  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  the  so-called  tubercle  produced, 
which  may  be  either  miliary,  unciform,  or  pisiform,  according 
to  the  part  of  the  capillary  system  affected.  The  gray  colour  so 
often  found  in  the  deposit,  I think  may  be  attributed  to  the 
iron  which  is  present,  as  is  the  gray  colour  of  the  nerve- 
matter  of  the  ganglia. 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  we  can  easily  account  for  the 
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frequency  of  glanders  as  a sequela  of  phthisis,  from  the 
analogy  of  the  contents  of  the  tubercle  to  those  of  the  so- 
called  farcy-bud  of  the  skin  and  the  miliary  one  of  the  nasal 
membrane,  and  I can  readily  imagine  the  degeneracy  of  these 
into  the  veritable  virus  of  glanders. 

I was  led  to  these  thoughts  upon  the  cause  of  glanders 
and  farcy  by  reading  an  account  of  cases  of  necrosis  of  the 
jaw  and  surrounding  parts  of  persons  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lucifer  matches,  in  which  the  disease  was  attri- 
buted to  the  phosphorus  used  in  that  process ; and  I thought 
I could  detect  a similarity  between  the  progress  of  this 
malady,  although  it  is  evidently  local,  and  the  ravages  which 
are  caused  by  glanders. 

The  late  Professor  Coleman  proved,  I believe,  that  the  virus 
of  glanders  was  in  the  blood,  and  that  it  could  be  generated  by 
the  atmosphere  of  foul  stables,  in  which  animo-vegetable  de- 
bris was  allowed  to  decompose,  thus  generating  miasm ; and 
as,  in  the  decomposition  of  such  matters,  phosphorus,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  forms,  is  evolved,  I supposed  the  possibility  of  the 
virus  being  caused  by  it.  After  the  blood  becomes  poisoned, 
I think  that  glanders  manifests  itself  first  in  the  capillaries 
and  lymphatics,  and  especially,  when  farcy  is  added,  in  the 
ganglia  of  the  latter,  where  the  two  sets  of  vessels  come  into 
such  intimate  apposition. 

In  Percivall’s  ‘ Hippopathology/  it  is  stated  that  Benard, 
in  some  researches  he  made  into  the  nature  of  the  blood  in 
glandered  horses,  discovered  albumen  to  be  predominant  in 
it  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  disease  had  existed,  and 
that  any  amelioration  of  the  patient  which  took  place  was 
attended  by  a corresponding  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
albumen.  In  some  horses  virulently  glandered  albumen 
constituted  seven  eighths  of  the  mass  of  the  blood.  May  not 
the  tribasic  phosphates  of  the  blood  be  acted  upon  by  the 
miasm  which  is  inhaled,  causing  them  to  become  monobasic, 
and  thus  to  be  capable  of  acting  upon  the  albumen,  so  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  blood  to  permeate  the  capillaries, 
and  therefore  to  increase  the  proportion  of  albumen  by  its 
retention  ? I think  I am  correct  in  saying,  that  the  matter 
of  farcy-buds  and  of  tubercles,  together  with  the  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  have  been  proved  by  analysis  to  consist  of 
coagulated  albumen  and  osseous  matter. 

If  the  disease  (glanders)  be,  as  Dupuy  states,  tuberculous, 
then  may  not  these  deposits  be  fed  by  the  abnormal  state  of  the 
albumen  ? for  Dr.  Carpenter  affirms  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  eminent  pathologists,  that  tubercle,  cancer,  lepra,  &c., 
remove  particular  morbid  matters  from  the  blood  with  a 
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rapidity  proportional  to  the  supply  of  the  peculiar  pabulum 
which  their  cells  respectively  require. 

If  the  principal  characteristic  of  both  glanders  and  farcy 
be,  as  I think  there  is  reason  from  the  different  writers 
quoted  by  Mr.  Percivall  to  consider  it,  the  deposit  and 
secretion  of  coagulated  albumen  with  osseous  matter;  then  I 
think  also  that  the  proneness  of  the  horse  to  osseous  en- 
largements and  deposits  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  access  of  the  phosphates  in  the  system  ; and 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  horse  is  the  only  animal,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  of,  that  is  subject  to  idiopathic  glanders,  is  there 
not  a possibility  of  there  being  some  truth  in  the  idea  I have 
put  forth  ? 

I am  aware  there  are  other  acids  which  have  the  same 
property  of  coagulating  albumen,  but  I do  not  know  of  any 
which  enter  so  largely  into  the  system  as  the  phosphoric. 
That  the  virus  should  primarily  affect  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  septum  nasi  and  air-passages  in  glanders,  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  its  being  exposed  to  the  irritating  influ- 
ence of  the  miasm ; or,  as  Mr.  Percivall  states,  “to  the  effluvia 
caused  by  moisture  and  heat  to  arise  from  desiccated  be- 
smearments  left  by  glandered  horses  formerly  inhabiting  the 
same  stable.”  So  predisposed,  the  membrane  gives  out 
an  excessive  secretion,  while  the  state  of  the  albumen 
leads  to  a blocking  up  of  the  capillaries;  and  from  the 
stagnation  which  ensues,  the  albumen  loses  its  vitality,  and 
becomes  corrosive — bursting  into  ulcers — which  often  take 
on  the  chancrous  type.  The  ulceration  which  is  thus  set 
up  by  the  secretion  of  the  virus  from  the  blood,  is  confined 
for  a time  to  the  capillaries,  giving  to  the  disease  all 
the  characteristics  of  a local  one ; but  sooner  or  later,  by  the 
^absorption  of  the  virus,  the  lymphatics  and  their  ganglia 
become  affected,  and  farcy  is  added  to  glanders,  by  which  the 
life  of  the  animal  is  speedily  terminated. 

That  an  animal  should  continue  to  be  able  to  work  and 
evince  good  spirits,  when  so  much  of  the  pabulum  of  muscular 
fibre  is  withheld  I attribute  to  the  increase  of  nerve-matter — 
phosphuretted  fat — causing  an  augmentation  of  nervo-mus- 
cular  power  for  a time.  That  this  increase  does  exist,  I have 
endeavoured  to  prove  by  experiment,  by  adding  a small 
quantity  of  a diluted  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  to  blood  as 
it  flowed  from  a vein,  when  I found  that  minute  globules 
floated  on  the  top  of  the  serum;  and  that  they  were  fat  I after- 
wards proved  by  a microscopical  examination,  and  also  by 
dissolving  them  in  aether  and  evaporating  the  fluid  on  a slip 
of  glass,  when  a greasy  stain  remained. 
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How  the  change  of  the  tribasic  to  the  monobasic  condition 
of  the  phosphates  is  brought  about  I am  not  chemist  enough  to 
explain;  but,  if  there  be  anything  in  my  theory  by  which  an 
abler  mind  can  effect  any  benefit  to  science,  my  having  been 
the  means  of  thus  indirectly  doing  some  good,  and  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  our  profession,  will  be  to  me  an  ample  reward. 


ON  STRANGULATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES  OF 

THE  OX. 

By  Thomas  Couchman,  Y.S.,  Wadhurst. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Veterinarian,  a case  is 
published  by  Mr.  V,  Vine,  w7hich  he  has  designated  “ Stran- 
gulation of  the  Intestines  of  an  Qx,”  and  which  I had 
hoped  would,  ere  the  lapse  of  three  months,  have  called 
forth  some  remarks  from  some  of  your  numerous  corre- 
spondents. Such,  however,  not  being  the  case,  I venture 
to  make  a few  friendly  observations  in  reply  to  Mr.  Vine. 

My  practice  has  led  me  to  doubt  whether  strangulation  of 
intestine  of  the  ox  really  does  arise  from  such  a cause  as  is 
usually  assigned,  namely,  that  of  a cord , connected  with  the 
pelvis , passing  either  under  or  around  a portion  of  the 
bowel.  How7  such  can  take  place,  unless  the  mesentery  is 
first  ruptured,  I can  hardly  understand.  I have  seen  many 
animals  which  have  presented  the  symptoms  described  as 
being  characteristic  of  “gut-tie,”  which  have  recovered  on 
the  exhibition  of  purgative  and  stimulating  agents  combined ; 
and  I should  like  to  have  known  whether  this  treatment  had 
been  tried  and  had  failed  in  Mr.  Vine’s  case. 

I am  aware  that  many  practical  men,  and  men  of  talent 
also,  think  as  Mr.  Vine  does,  and  therefore  I feel  that  I 
may  bring  down  on  me  the  criticism  of  some  of  them;  but 
this  I forego,  as  I think  it  is  a point  which  really  ought  to 
be  settled,  as  to  whether  this  form  of  “ gut-tie”  is  a fact  or 
not.  That  ordinary  strangulation  can  and  does  occur,  I 
admit ; but  the  question  4s,  are  oxen  frequently  affected  with 
a special  form  of  strangulation  of  the  intestines  ? I know 
of  several  veterinary  surgeons  wdio  believe  in  the  existence 
of  these  cases,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  able  to  say 
what  the  cord  really  is — whether  it  is  the  spermatic  cord, 
or  a false  membrane  which  " ties  the  gut.”  We  are  there- 
fore left  to  form  our  own  conclusions  on  the  subject.  Nor 
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indeed,  are  we  informed  which  of  the  intestines,  small  or 
large,  it  is  which  become  strangulated. 

I hope  the  remarks  I have  made  may  call  forth  a discus- 
sion on  this  affection  ; and  if  so,  I can  give  several  supposed 
cases  of  it  in  proof  of  myown  assertions, should  such  be  needed, 
and  I feel  assured  that  there  are  many  other  cattle-practition- 
ers who  will  bear  out  my  statements.  Spasm,  and  even  partial 
introsusception  of  the  bowels,  are  not  unfrequent  cases  in 
the  ox,  and  many  of  these  have  doubtless  been  treated  for 
this  formidable  disease — gut-tie.  I once  knew  a young  man 
who  operated  on  an  ox,  and  found  the  cord,  as  he  thought, 
and  this  he  broke  with  the  fingers,  but  unfortunately  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  ureters.  I need  not  say  that  the 
mistake  was  as  fatal  to  his  reputation  as  it  proved  to  be 
to  the  animal. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

ON  A LITTLE  KNOWN  FUNCTION  OF  THE  PANCREAS,  IN  THE 
DIGESTION  OF  NITROGENOUS  MATTERS. 

By  M.  L.  Corvisart. 

Purkinje  and  Pappenheim  affirmed  (1839)  that  they  had 
extracted  from  the  pancreas  a liquid  endowed,  like  the  gastric 
juice,  with  the  property  of  dissolving  nitrogenous  aliments; 
hitherto  it  had  not  been  demonstrated,  that  a true  digestive 
transformation  was  effected. 

The  pancreatic  juice,  in  digesting  the  albuminoid  aliments, 
operates  on  them  a transformation  identical  with,  or  analogous 
to,  that  which  the  stomach  produces.  But  the  liquid  of  the 
pancreas  acts  only  on  that  part  of  the  food  which  has  es- 
caped the  gastric  digestion.  The  portion  of  the  food  trans- 
formed by  the  juice  of  the  stomach,  is  a definitive  product , 
on  which  the  pancreas  has  no  action. 

When  the  two  digestive  liquids  are  separated,  they  exer- 
cise their  function  to  the  utmost,  and  thus  double  the  pro- 
duct of  the  digestion.  If  they  are  found  in  the  pure  state, 
the  two  digestions  are  no  longer  exerted ; so  far  from  the  di- 
gested product  being  doubled,  it  is  reduced  to  nothing.  The 
two  ferments  (pepsine,  pancreatine)  are  mutually  destroyed. 
In  the  normal  state,  nature  prevents  this  conflict  by  three 
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means.  1.  The  pylorus,  which  separates  the  two  ferments. 
2.  The  gastric  digestion  itself,  during  which  the  pepsine  is 
destroyed.  3.  The  bile,  which  annihilates  in  the  passage 
the  activity  of  the  latter.  It  is  this  conflict,  doubtless, 
which  has  prevented  me  when  I tried  pancreatine  against 
disturbances  of  the  second  digestion,  as  1 administered  pep- 
sine against  those  of  the  first.  During  a digestive  period, 
nearly  as  much  pepsine  as  pancreatine  is  formed ; if  the 
gastric  juice  appears  more  abundant,  it  is  because  it  is  more 
aqueous;  if  the  pancreatic  juice  appears  stronger,  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  less  dilute.  The  bile  does  not  precipitate  the 
product  which  has  been  digested  by  the  stomach,  so  that  its 
digestion  be  destroyed  or  repeated ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
acid  of  this  last  which  precipitates  the  bile  itself.  Indeed, 
the  precipitate  is  not  formed,  or  is  destroyed  in  an  alkalized 
medium,  indeed,  by  the  bile  itself. — Comptes  Rendus , No.  14, 
April  6,  1857. 


ON  THE  RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  FRESH  MEAT. 

By  Mr.  G.  Hamilton. 

This  inquiry  was  undertaken  with  a view  of  discovering  a 
method  by  w7hich  beef  could  be  brought  in  a fresh  state  from 
South  America.  The  experiments  were  made  by  inclosing 
pieces  of  beef  in  bottles  containing  one,  or  a mixture  of  two 
or  more  of  the  following  gases  : chlorine,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  binoxide  of  ni- 
trogen. Of  these,  the  last  two  only  possessed  the  powrer  of 
retarding  putrefaction.  Beef  that  had  been  in  contact  with 
carbonic  oxide  for  the  space  of  three  wTeeks  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  fresh,  and  of  a fine  red  colour.  Binoxide  of  nitrogen 
is  capable  of  preserving  beef  from  putrefaction  for  at  least 
five  months,  during  which  time  the  beef  retains  its  natural 
colour  and  consistence.  When  meat  that  had  been  preserved 
by  the  last  process  was  cooked  by  roasting,  it  wras  found  to 
possess  a disagreeable  flavour.  If  cooked  by  boiling,  the 
ebullition  must  be  continued  for  a much  greater  length  of 
time  than  is  necessary  for  fresh  meat. 

Professor  Calvert  remarked,  that  he  had  opportunities  of 
observing  the  well-known  valuable  anti-putrescent  proper- 
ties of  carbolic  acid, — and  instanced  the  case  of  the  carcase 
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of  a horse  that  was  at  present  in  a fresh  state,  although  four 
years  had  elapsed  since  it  had  been  soaked  in  liquor  contain- 
ing the  acid.  He  recommended  the  use  of  this  acid  for  pre- 
serving bodies  intended  for  dissection,  as  it  neither  affects 
the  tissues  nor  discolours  the  organs. — The  Chemist. 


TESTS  EOR  THE  PURITY  OF  GLYCERINE. 

Glycerine  being  now  used  by  the  profession  for  various 
purposes,  the  tests  for  its  purity  should  be  known. 

For  unpleasant  smell,  rub  a few  drops  of  it  on  the  back  of 
the  hand,  when  the  mouse-smell  will,  if  present,  be  rendered 
sensible.  For  lead  and  other  metallic  impurities,  pass  a cur- 
rent of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  it.  For  lime  and 
other  earthy  impurities,  test  with  the  oxalate  of  ammonia 
and  chloride  of  barium* 


PRESERVATION  OF  VACCINE  LYMPH  IN  GLYCERINE. 

Dr.  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  has  made  some  successful  ex- 
periments in  the  preservation  of  vaccine  virus  by  solution  of 
glycerine,  using  the  solution  instead  of  the  solid  matter. 
The  solution  was  kept  for  two  or  three  months  in  warm 
w'eather,  when  seven  cases  were  vaccinated  without  any  one 
failure.  The  scab  should  be  broken  into  three  or  four  pieces, 
and  thrown  into  a little  glycerine,  which  is  to  be  occasionally 
shaken ; it  dissolves  slowly  without  other  care. — American 
Journal  of  Medical  Science* 


FOREIGN  HOMAGE  TO  JENNER. 

The  statue  of  Jenner  stands  now  beneath  the  vestibule  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  It  is  the  work  of  M.  Eugene 
Paule.  Jenner,  the  propagator  of  vaccination,  is  represented 
standing  upon  a part  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  At  his  feet 
are  inscribed  the  words,  <e  France  and  England” — (why  not 
England  and  France  ?)  He  is  meditating  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  his  discovery.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  his  lancet ; 
his  left  arm  reposes  upon  some  volumes  of  his  works,  which, 
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are  supported  upon  the  fragments  of  an  antique  column. 
Near  his  knee  are  engraved  the  serpent  and  cup.  Finally, 
below  the  books,  and  upon  the  side  of  this  column,  lies  un- 
folded a roll  of  paper,  upon  which  is  seen  the  figure  of  a cow, 
the  first  cause  of  his  discovery.  A subscription  is  opened 
at  the  house  of  M.  Gossart,  notary,  217,  Rue  St.  Honore,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a statue  to  be  erected  at  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer,  where  the  first  children  were  vaccinated. 


SUPPLY  OP  HOUSES  FOR  THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

Horses  for  India  are  being  daily  sent  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Colonel  Apperley,  Mr.  Rogers,  M.R.C.V.S., 
and  those  employed  with  them,  do  all  in  their  power  to  pro- 
cure the  best  horses.  Some  very  fine  animals  have  conse- 
quently been  sent  off.  The  Mystery  embarked  in  Table  Bay 
125  horses,  and  left  for  India  on  the  19th  of  January.  The 
Ville  de  Metz,  a French  ship,  embarked  at  Port  Elizabeth 
90  horses  for  the  Indian  service,  and  proceeded  to  India  on 
Thursday  morning,  January  21.  The  Latona,  Granville, 
Johanna  Stoll,  and  Viscount  Canning,  now  lying  in  Table 
Bay,  are  being  fitted  for  the  reception  of  horses,  and  will 
shortly  leave  for  India  with  further  supplies. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


DISSERTATION  ON  THE  ATMOSPHERE  CONSIDERED  IN 
ITS  CHEMICAL,  PHYSIOLOGICAL,  AND  METEOROLOGICAL 
RELATIONS. 

By  Mr.  R.  West  Pearson. 

( Continued  from  page  167.) 

The  peculiar  and,  when  rightly  viewed,  strange  faculty  by 
which  atmospheric  oxygen  is  enabled  to  combine  with 
carbon,  &c.,  is  brought  into  new  requisition,  and  acts  with 
results  exactly  the  same  that  attend  its  activity  during  life. 
That  is,  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  eliminated.  But  a new 
factor  enters  into  the  list  of  derived  products,  and  we  find 
xxxi.  35 
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the  characteristic  of  nitrogenised  food  to  figure  in  the  com- 
pound ammonia. 

Now  we  have  traced  a constant  source  of  carbonic  acid,  of 
water,  and  of  ammonia.  We  have  seen  that  what  might 
appear  at  first  view  distinct  and  separate  is  in  reality  one. 
That  man,  the  chief  glory  of  creation,  physically  is  but 
matter  full  grown  and  finely  elaborated ; so  exquisitely  per- 
fect indeed  that  a degrading  action  becomes  essential  to 
farther  advance. 

Hence  a process  of  reduction  begins  and  continues  until 
such  time  as  a basis  alone  remains  coherent  for  a new  struc- 
ture— a new  instrument  of  thought.  Verily,  death  and  life 
are  an  atomic  Alpha  and  Omega.  Although  we  may  still 
endorse  what  wras  said  by  Descartes  two  centuries  ago — 

“ In  pliilosplii  nihil  adhuc  reperi  de  quo  non  in  utramque  partem  dis- 
putatur.” 

We  shall  probably  now  be  better  able  to  retrace  our  steps. 
Three  historical  periods  demand  separate  discussion.  Geo- 
logically speaking,  they  constitute  the  primary*  secondary, 
and  tertiary  formations ; but,  more  to  the  point,  the  periods 
respectively  of  plants,  of  fish,  and  of  mammals,  the  last 
immediately  preceding  the  era  of  man.  Such  is  the  order 
of  creation,  according  to  inspired  record,  such  indubitably 
the  order  from  all  physical  knowledge.  Mark  the  link-like 
progress  in  an  onward  direction.  Observe  how,  from 
tumultuous  chaos,  order  issues,  and  from  simplest  order  the 
finest  harmony. 

First  in  course  of  time  occurs  what  was  emphatically 
the  era  of  plants  bearing  seed  after  their  kind.  The  problem 
which  rises  before  us  includes  their  food,  its  kind,  origin, 
and  degree. 

Now  the  fundamental  strata  of  our  globe — the  primary 
formation — exhibits  no  form  of  extinct  life  whatever.  Never- 
theless, the  primary  inorganic  constituents  yield  proof  that 
during  their  deposition,  those  compounds,  at  present  deemed 
essential  to  the  life  of  plants,  existed.  Thus  carbonic  acid 
must  have  been  prevalent;  the  limestone  proves  it,  and 
moreover  renders  it  probable  that  the  acid  gas  was  derived 
from  an  incumbent  atmosphere.  Undoubtedly,  during  the 
primary  period,  and  long  prior  to  the  formation  of  land,  the 
ocean  had  a very  high  temperature,  and  partly  to  its  conse- 
quent restless  condition,  is  most  likely  due  that  irregular 
shape  the  primary  strata  possess.  The  water-worn  charac- 
ter of  these  earliest  lines  betoken  aqueous  action,  while  of 
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great  heat  the  history  of  Garnet  bears  testimony.  This 
mineral  occurs  in  gneiss,  and  its  consideration  would  seem 
to  remove  every  doubt  as  to  its  having  experienced  a tempe- 
rature sufficient  to  fuse  it  where  it  lies,  though  the  heat  was 
incapable  of  liquifying  the  surrounding  rock. 

Due  to  the  action  of  the  same  agent,  the  earthy  carbonates 
seem  to  have  suffered  a similar  change,  the  fused  mass  being 
suppos.ed  by  condensation  to  have  given  rise  to  the  varie- 
gated and  useful  marble. 

Unfortunately  for  this  hypothesis  of  fusion  and  subse- 
quent crystallisation,  long  before  the  temperature  required 
could  be  attained  the  power  of  affinity  would  have  been 
overcome.  This  is  shown  in  the  reduction  of  carbonate  of 
lime  by  ignition  when  the  air  receives  carbonic  acid  and  lime 
only  remains. 

This  would  happen  in  any  other  atmosphere  than  one  of 
pure  carbonic  acid.  How,  then,  can  we  reconcile  this  fact 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  opinion  that  physical  agencies  in 
every  age  have  produced  “ equal  effects  in  equal  times,5’  and 
on  the  other  side  with  the  above  results  of  exact  experi- 
ment. No  such  difficulty  appears  to  have  occurred  to  other 
writers,  but  I must  confess  my  inability  to  explain  rationally 
the  formation  of  marble  from  accepted  views  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  primeval  atmosphere,  except  by  referring  the 
formation  of  such  crystals  to  electro-chemical  power,  which 
is  indeed  the  most  likely.  Heat  is  therefore  no  true  cause, 
taking  the  meaning  Newton  attached  to  this  expression. 
That  is,  it  is  not  referable  to,  but  indeed  contrary  to,  the 
known  action  of  forces.  That  heat  is  an  adequate  cause,  or 
that  the  existence  of  such  crystalline  masses  necessitates  the 
adoption  of  the  fusion  hypothesis  rests  on  very  debateable 
evidence. 

Nevertheless,  in  speculating  upon  the  forces  which  have 
affected  and  still  react  on  matter,  there  is  much,  I think, 
which  requires  the  cognisance  of  faith.  A bent  spring  loses 
its  elasticity,  and  why  ? Owing  to  molecular  change  is  the 
reply.  What  is  implied  in  such  a transformation  ? Much 
every  way.  The  same  language  is  employed  to  explain  the 
passage  of  white  crystalline  and  translucent  phosphorus, 
readily  inflammable,  into  amorphous  phosphorus,  which  is 
reddish-brown,  and  scarcely  inflammable.  Again,  how  great 
the  contrast  betwixt  common  charcoal,  which  is  per- 
fectly amorphous  and  black,  with  the  diamond,  in  its  trans  • 
parent  octohedral  crystals  ! Chemically  the  same,  but  ex- 
trinsically,  how  different  they  seem.  The  extraordinary  rela- 
tions to  space  certain  bodies  have  been  shown  to  possess  by 
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Drs.  Joule  and  Playfair  infer,  and  the  now  recognised  in- 
fluence of  time  and  contact,  tend  to  hint,  a similar  idea. 
Their  consideration  opens  up  a view  from  which  we  are  led 
to  infer  the  existence  either  of  modifications  of  known  laws, 
or  other  laws  unrecognised  and  perhaps  unrecognisable. 
Assuredly  there  are  hidden  causes  constantly  engaged — as 
in  a bent  spring — eliminating  new  forms,  and  so  masking 
the  work  performed  by  those  laws  which  belong  to  the  pro- 
vince of  that  which  is  seen  or  felt.  Physical  forces,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  ambiguous  hints  only,  are,  w7e  can 
scarcely  doubt,  mighty  instruments  of  power  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  Nature.  The  relation  of  time  to  chemical 
change  is  doubtless  an  element  of  this  kind.  Thus,  for 
instance,  felspar  cannot  be  crystallised  without  preserving 
the  requisite  heat  for  several  weeks.  Infinitude  of  time,  like 
a swraddling  cloth,  enveloped  the  first-fruits  of  Nature’s 
womb. 

Such  thoughts  should  be  kept  in  mental  view7  while  essay- 
ing to  sift  a problem  like  that  under  consideration.  No 
doubt  the  protean  changes,  chemical  and  mechanical,  of  the 
primordial  atmosphere,  w7ere  greatly  aided  by  imponderables 
in  degrading  rock-like  substances.  Appearances  bespeak 
early  disintegration  w7hich  could  not  fail  to  be  accelerated 
by  expansion  and  contraction  consequent  upon  chemical 
changes. 

The  experiments  of  the  Professors  Rodgers  have  affirma- 
tively shown  carbonic  acid  to  be  capable  of  dissolving  such 
bodies  as  granite,  proverbially  a symbol  of  stability.  Mr. 
Strangways  noticed  several  marked  examples  of  such  action 
in  Finland,  and  illustrations  in  other  lands  are  bv  no  means 
rare.  Lime  itself  may  be,  here,  regarded  as  insoluble  in 
water,  and  the  carbonate  is  still  more  so.  But  a double 
atom  of  carbonic  acid  imparts  solubility.  Rose  has  shown 
that  most  bicarbonates,  including  that  of  lime,  lose  their 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  leaving  insoluble  carbonates,  on 
slight  application  of  heat.  Evidently,  therefore,  a heated 
ocean  could  not  form  soluble  bicarbonates,  or  dissolve  pre- 
existent ones.  Basing  our  deductions  upon  chemical  facts, 
we  are  hence  driven  to  the  conclusion,  adopting  the  views  of 
Leibnitz  and  Fourier  concerning  heat,  that  after  the  internal 
heat  of  the  globe  w7as  lowered  so  as  to  allow  aqueous  action 
upon  the  subsiding  crystalline  masses,  the  reduction  con- 
tinued until  a temperature  not  exceeding  100°  F.  belonged 
to  the  sea.  Otherwise  we  may  conceive,  and  without  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  the  formation  and  deposition  of  earthy 
carbonates  to  have  been  effected  locally  and  at  various  times 
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The  local  nature  of  coal-beds  seems  to  show  that  variety  of 
climate  prevailed  formerly,  as  now.  During  the  primary 
era  we  may  also  suppose  temperature  to  have  varied,  and 
with  it  the  power  to  produce  carbonated  limestones. 

But  in  addition  to  carbonic  aeid,  ammonia  must  have  been 
present  in  primordial  air.  The  aluminous  and  ferruginous 
matter  affords  proof  of  it.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Faraday 
exposed  white  clay,  that  had  been  heated  to  redness,  to  the 
atmosphere  for  one  week.  After  the  lapse  of  which  time  it 
was  found  to  contain  ammonia  in  appreciable  quantity, 
which  it  evolved  on  the  application  of  heat.  In  this  case 
the  immediate  source  of  the  ammonia  in  the  clay,  was  in- 
disputably the  air.  Now,  precisely  the  same  proof  may  be 
drawn  from  primary  earths  as  to  the  existence  of  ammonia  in 
coeval  air. 

The  alumina,  or  clay,  of  primary  days,  liberates  ammonia 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  Faraday’s  clay  did, 
and  further,  moistened  mica-schist  emits  a characteristic 
ammoniacal  smell.  These  statements  claim  for  ammonia  a 
primordial  place  in  atmospheric  air,  and  suggest  an  inorganic 
origin  from  its  elements. 

Dr.  Charles  Daubeny  doubts  this,  but  admits  an  inorganic 
origin.  Sagacious  doubts  may  arise  from  inability  to  com- 
prehend such  peculiar  unions  as  that  of  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen happening  on  the  earth’s  surface ; but  we  are  apt  to 
contract  our  view  by  forming  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  part 
which  matter  may  play  in  such  reactions.  More  especially 
is  this  the  case  when  we  recall  the  true  marvels  of  chemical 
power  that  have  been  shown  to  be  inherent  in  earth  and 
porous  media.  Moreover,  moistened  iron-filings,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  in  contact  with  free  nitrogen  or  atmospheric 
air,  induce,  according  to  Austin  and  others,  the  formation  of 
ammonia.  Saussure  also  maintained  that  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air  contributes  to  the  ammonia  of  the  same.  Mulder’s 
experiments  also  go  far  to  substantiate  this  opinion.  Some 
interesting  researches  of  Schonbein  also  strongly  support 
this  opinion.  To  chemists  it  has  long,  indeed,  been  familiar 
that  minuteness  of  division  in  certain  bodies,  as  in  platinum, 
enabled  them  to  induce  combination  in  elements  otherwise 
most  averse  to  union.  Schonbein  shows  this  property  to 
belong,  in  various  degrees,  to  all  substances. 

However  much  the  above  reasoning  may  be  questioned,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  electric  influence  would  gene- 
rate large  supplies  of  nitrogen  compounds  in  the  air  during 
the  mighty  convulsions  that  throbbed  in  the  bosom  of  young 
nature. 
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As  the  sum  of  our  knowledge,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and,  it  may  be, 
other  ingredients,  were  to  some  extent  initially  imparted,  as 
such,  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  quantitative  relations  of  the  constituents  is  not  so 
easily  dealt  with,  but  will  be  subsequently  adverted  to. 
Before  leaving  the  primary  series  (in  the  grauwacke  slates 
of  North  Devon,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,)  some 
signs  of  nature’s  wonders  in  vital  organization  may  be  seen. 
Their  consideration  will  be  renewed. 

Notwithstanding  man’s  intellectual  strivings,  the  know- 
ledge he  has  acquired  of  old  earth,  its  changes,  constitution, 
and  furniture,  is  confined  to  parts  and  far  from  perfect. 
Although  some  shining  truths  have  been  eliminated,  which 
stand  out  in  distinct  and  glowing  colours  on  the  spread 
canvas  of  the  world’s  history;  primary  causes  still  appear  as 
far  distant  stars  in  the  horizon,  emitting  rays  so  pale  as 
scarcely  to  leave  an  impress  on  the  microcosm  of  the  mind. 

Reason  need  not,  therefore,  stagger  at  occasional  breaks 
in  the  subtle  circle  made  by  inductive  philosophy.  Nor 
should  we  hope,  in  a mirage-like  dream,  to  comprehend  and 
balance  the  whole  wrork  of  nature ; nor  expect  to  resuscitate 
entire  and  perfect  a past  world,  by  casting  over  its  decayed 
ruins  a breath  of  air  drawn  from  a very  vigorous,  but  a very 
infantine  present,  Nevertheless,  a likeness  to  extant  forms 
cleaves  to  many  parts  of  ancient  work.  These  fitly  framed 
together,  may  hereafter  furnish  at  least  an  outline  picture  of 
a once  magnificent  system,  glorious  even  in  the  period  of  its 
desolation.  Logical  inference,  rightly  guided,  may,  there- 
fore, take  wing,  and  boldly  soar  over  a wide  domain.  That 
is,  provided  the  opinion  be  endorsed,  that  when  nature 
speaks  she  is  her  own  best  interpreter. — Chemist . 


ON  THE  TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  Mr.  James  Farrell,  V.S.  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 

Ireland. 

During  the  autumn  of  1856,  and  spring  of  1857,  an 
epidemic  prevailed  in  and  about  Dublin ; indeed,  I believe, 
all  over  Ireland,  to  a greater  or  less  extent ; which  at  its  outset 
presented  the  leading  features  of  influenza,  but  of  a low 
typhoid  character;  it  was  much  more  prevalent  along  the 
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eastern  coast  than  on  the  western,  or  in  the  midland  Counties. 
In  Dublin  it  was  very  fatal,  and  in  most  of  the  cases  which  I 
was  called  on  to  see  I found  intense  debility,  which  in  some 
instances  had  come  on  within  a few  hours  after  the  disease 
had  first  manifested  itself.  Horses  were  seen  to  eat  their  food 
in  the  morning  with  every  appearance  of  health  and  good 
spirits,  and  before  evening  they  were  found  resting  against 
the  side  of  their  stables  for  support ; so  rapidly  had  debility 
followed  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

With  all  these  cases  the  principal  difficulty  was  to  support 
the  strength,  watching  at  the  same  time  closely  the  symptoms 
which  manifested  themselves  as  the  case  progressed.  Some- 
times the  urinary  organs  became  affected,  and  repeated  eva- 
cuations caused  the  patient  to  sink  rapidly.  In  others  the 
bowels  were  involved,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  resemble 
bad  cases  of  cholera  in  the  human  subject;  but  the  worst 
forms  of  this  disease  that  I witnessed  were  those  in  which  the 
animals  had  been  bled  previously  to  my  having  seen  them. 
With  those  cases  which  had  not  been  bled,  I had,  in  treating 
them^  an  average  amount  of  success ; but  in  most  of  those 
that  had,  I am  bound  to  admit,  I was  by  no  means  so  fortu- 
nate. I found  that  everything  I could  do  to  restore  the  vital 
powers  was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  useless,  and,  save  in  the 
instance  of  some  young,  vigorous  horses,  collapse  set  in  within 
a few  hours  after  the  abstraction  of  the  blood. 

I gave  a fair  trial  to  all  the  usual  remedies.  In  cases  where 
influenza  had  assumed  a typhoid  form,  and  in  which  the  lead- 
ing symptoms  were  a feeble^  thready  pulse,  quick  and  la- 
boured breathing,  cold  extremities,  clammy  mouth,  drooping 
eyelids,  utter  prostration  of  strength,  and,  in  short,  the  usual 
symptoms  of  collapse,  especially  such  as  had  been  reduced  to 
this  state  by  loss  of  blood,  or  by  excessive  purgation,  I was 
generally  unsuccessful.  Discouraged  by  repeated  failures,  I 
determined  to  try  the  effect  of  “ transfusion,”  believing  it  to 
be  a not  unnatural  restorative,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
improper  abstraction  of  blood  had  superinduced  the  symptoms 
above  alluded  to. 

To  enable  me,  therefore,  to  give  this  operation  a fair  trial, 
I commenced  a series  of  experiments,  so  as  to  discover  the 
simplest,  safest,  and  most  effectual  method  of  conveying 
blood  from  one  animal  into  another : I first  tried  the  trans- 
fusion syringe,  which  has  been  used  by  medical  practitioners 
for  this  purpose ; but,  whether  from  want  of  skill  in  its  use, 
or  from  some  defect  in  the  instrument  (which  had  been 
recommended  to  me  as  one  of  the  best),  or  from  some  other 
cause,  I cannot  tell,  but  certain  it  is  I was  in  no  case  so  sue- 
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cessful  with  it  as  I was  with  a more  simple  apparatus.  I 
fancied  that  the  blood  lost  much  of  its  vitality  by  being 
exposed  to  atmospheric  action,  and  also  by  its  being  forced 
and  compressed  within  the  cylinder  of  the  instrument. 
These  impressions  as  to  the  cause  of  failure  induced  me  to 
undertake  several  experiments,  with  a view  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  instrument  which  would  fulfil  the  requisite 
indications,  viz.,  to  allow  the  blood  to  pass  freely  from  the 
vein  of  the  healthy  into  that  of  the  diseased  subject  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  without  alteration 
of  its  temperature.  I at  length  adopted  an  exceedingly 
simple  apparatus,  which  may  be  described  in  a few  words. 
It  consists  of  an  India-rubber  tube  some  tw70-and-a-half  feet 
in  length,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter — that  is, 
about  the  calibre  of  the  vein  in  the  adult  horse.  To  either 
end  of  this  is  fitted  a silver  tube,  curved  somewhat  like  a 
syphon,  so  that  the  end,  which  is  slightly  rounded  at  the 
point,  might  be  passed  easily  into  the  vein,  both  tubes  being 
exactly  alike.  A narrow  zinc  or  tin  trough  is  required  to 
contain  hot  water,  in  which  two  thirds  of  the  tube  should 
be  immersed  during  the  time  that  the  blood  is  flowing.  This 
completes  the  apparatus,  and,  being  prepared,  and  the  horses 
ready,  held  by  assistants,  the  jugular  vein  of  the  healthy 
horse,  from  which  the  supply  is  to  be  taken,  may  be  opened, 
and  into  it  one  of  the  silver  tubes  carefully  passed,  point 
upwards,  so  as  to  receive  the  current  of  blood  as  it  flows  back 
from  the  head ; the  operator  holding  the  other  end,  and, 
having  previously  opened  the  corresponding  vein  in  the 
patient,  he  should  wait  till  the  current  is  passing  freely  down 
the  tube  from  the  healthy  horse,  and  then  bring  it  in  contact 
with  that  which  is  now  flowing  slowly  from  the  patient ; he 
should  pass  the  end  of  the  tube  carefully  into  the  vein,  point 
dowmwards,  by  which  means  the  possibility  of  any  air  getting 
into  the  tube  is  avoided.  The  quantity  to  be  transfused  is 
readily  ascertained  by  watching  the  expression  of  the  eyes, 
and  noting  the  pulse  carefully.  So  long  as  there  is  no 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  so  long  as  the  heart’s  action  is  not 
very  much  affected,  the  blood  may  be  allowed  to  flow  on  un- 
interruptedly ; but  as  soon  as  the  pupils  become  dilated,  it  is 
necessary  to  lessen  the  supply  gradually,  by  compressing  the 
tube  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  If  the  dilatation  disappear 
after  a minute  or  twro,  the  blood  may  be  again  allowed  to 
flow ; but  if  it  increases,  further  transfusion  must  be  stopped, 
or  otherwise  injurious  consequences  will  result.  In  the  cases 
of  two  animals  which  I purchased  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
periment, I purposely  allowed  the  blood  to  flow  after  the 
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dilatation  of  the  pupil  had  manifested  itself,  in  order  that  I 
might  see  the  result;  and  I found  it  to  increase;  and  in  one 
of  the  cases,  after  winking  both  eyes  three  or  four  times  in 
rapid  succession,  the  horse  reared  up,  and  fell  back.  In  the 
other  case,  I forced  the  blood  in  from  an  India-rubber  enema 
bottle.  The  pupils  first  became  still  more  dilated,  the  breath- 
ing very  quick  and  difficult;  the  eyes  assumed  a wild, 
agonized  look  ; and  the  animal,  with  a sudden  bound  forward, 
fell  dead.  I had  my  finger  on  the  artery  during  the  entire 
time,  and  observed  a great  unsteadiness  and  fluttering  of  the 
pulse,  which  increased  in  frequency  until  the  instant  before 
he  fell.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  I did  not  force  the  blood 
into  the  vein,  but  allowed  it  to  flow  until  I perceived  the  in- 
jurious effects  on  the  horse.  He  tottered  and  fell,  but  in  a 
short  time  recovered,  and  was  walked  back  to  his  stable.  He 
died  in  the  course  of  the  night ; and,  on  examining  his  head 
next  day,  I found  considerable  congestion  of  the  brain.  The 
tube  used  for  these  experiments  transferred  about  three  quarts 
of  blood  in  eight  minutes  — at  least,  so  might  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  when  used  as  a syphon,  it  passed  three-and-a- 
half  quarts  of  water  (and  a little  less  of  oil)  from  one  vessel 
to  another  in  that  time. 

In  one  of  my  successful  cases,  phlebitis  supervened  both 
in  the  healthy  and  diseased  horse.  I think  I am  correct  in 
saying  that  this  disease  is  by  no  means  so  likely  to  occur  in 
horses  as  in  human  beings,  and  is  certainly  not  so  formidable  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I am  quite  sure  that  it  may  happen  as  a 
consequence  of  the  operation,  if  the  instrument  be  not  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  and  also  if  great  care  be  not  taken  in  its 
introduction  into  the  vein.  Having,  from  these  and  other 
experiments  not  necessary  to  detail,  determined  on  the  mode 
of  operating  most  likely  to  be  successful,  I shall  now  proceed 
to  state  the  result  of  four  cases  in  which  I have  operated,  and 
which  I think  I may  look  upon  as  having  been  followed  with 
entire  success.  In  three  of  the  cases,  the  patients  had  been 
bled  a short  time  previous  to  my  having  seen  them,  and  were 
so  much  weakened  that  they  could  scarcely  walk.  In  the 
fourth  case,  a drastic  purgative  had  been  administered, 
causing  super-purgation  and  great  prostration  of  strength. 
In  each  of  the  four  cases,  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  so 
similar,  that  the  description  I have  already  given  may  answer 
for  all.  Having  selected  a healthy  young  horse,  from  which 
to  obtain  the  blood  to  be  transfused,  I opened  the  jugular 
vein  in  the  patient  and  in  the  healthy  subject ; and  having 
inserted  the  tube,  as  before  described,  into  the  vein  of  the 
healthy  horse,  I placed  the  India-rubber  tube  in  the  tin 
xxxi.  36 
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trough  containing  the  hot  water  to  maintain  its  temperature, 
and  the  other  curved  tube  into  the  descending  portion  of  the 
vein  in  the  patient.  As  soon  as  the  current  from  the  healthy 
horse  had  completely  expelled  all  atmospheric  air,  the  in- 
strument being  thus  arranged,  the  blood  flowed  freely  from 
the  vein  of  one  horse  into  that  of  the  other  in  an  unbroken 
current.  The  average  quantity  of  blood  transfused  in  each 
of  these  cases  was  about  three  quarts.  I observed  no 
particular  symptoms  to  follow  from  the  transfusion,  until 
two  quarts  or  more  had  passed  from  the  healthy  to  the 
diseased  subject ; but  as  soon  as  about  that  quantity  had 
flowed,  there  appeared  to  be  produced  an  amount  of  stimu- 
lation indicated  by  an  increased  action  of  the  heart ; at  the 
same  time  the  pupils  began  to  dilate,  and  the  countenance 
evinced  an  anxious  expression.  My  former  experiments  led 
me  to  watch  with  great  care  the  progressive  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  and  I deemed  it  expedient  in  each  case,  when  this 
symptom  was  well  developed,  to  compress  the  tube  so  as  to 
diminish  the  current  and  allow  the  transfusion  to  proceed 
more  gradually  and  slowty.  Occasionally  I almost  com- 
pletely interrupted  the  current  until  the  subsidence  of  this 
symptom ; and  I found  that,  when  about  three  quarts  had 
been  transfused,  any  additional  quantity  was  followed  by 
unpleasant  symptoms,  which  indicated  the  necessity  of 
stopping  the  operation.  On  removing  the  tube  and  closing 
the  vein,  all  symptoms  of  irritation  gradually  subsided  ; and 
the  pulse,  from  being  rapid  and  irritable,  became  slower, 
stronger,  and  fuller,  gradually  approaching  the  healthy 
standard. 

In  each  of  these  four  cases  the  reaction  was  steady  and 
progressive.  The  natural  warmth  of  the  extremities  was 
gradually  restored ; and  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
hours  the  patient  presented  other  equally  unmistakable 
sj'mptoms  of  amendment,  such  as  returning  appetite,  more 
quiet  and  steady  respiration,  cheerfulness  of  countenance, 
and  a willingness  to  move  about : from  this  point  there  was 
a gradual  improvement,  and  in  a short  time  they  were  pro- 
nounced cured. 

I have  been  induced  to  submit  these  few  remarks,  much 
less  with  a view  to  record  any  little  success  I may  have 
had  in  performing  the  operation  myself  than  with  a hope 
that  others,  far  more  capable,  will  take  up  the  matter  and 
test  it  thoroughly;  for  whatever  obstacles  and  objections 
there  may  be  to  its  performance  in  the  human  subject,  there 
are  none  to  prevent  its  becoming  a most  valuable  agent  in 
veterinary  science. — j Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science. 
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By  Edward  J.  Lance,  Frimley,  Surrey. 

At  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  wheat,  another  disease  will 
show  itself,  but  which  is  principally  detected  in  the  threshed 
grain.  This  is  a conversion  of  the  corn  into  an  elongated 
black  seed.  This  is  the  ergot;  a disease  best  known  amongst 
rye,  in  the  ear  of  which  grain  it  will  grow  out  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a bent  form,  from  which  it  receives  its  French 
name  of  ergot — ( Les  ergots  d’un^Coc.)  This  disease,  although 
much  the  most  common  amongst  rye  and  the  lower  grasses, 
such  as  lolium  festuca , dactylis , &c.,  yet  is  often  found  amongst 
the  w heat  in  certain  seasons  and  particular  soils ; but  the 
cause  of  its  growth  is  yet  wrapped  in  mystery.  This  disease 
is  but  little  known  amongst  farmers,  because  they  wdll  not 
observe  nature  by  the  help  of  the  microscope,  or  they 
might  often  observe  these  and  other  diseased  grains  on  the 
floor  of  the  barn,&c.  To  a casual  observer,  they  appear  amongst 
the  w heat  grains  as  the  excrements  of  mice,  or  a dark  weed- 
seed.  A thresher  or  a farmer  may  have  been  in  his  practice 
for  sixty  or  more  years  and  never  have  observed  the  disease  ; 
as  a person  said  to  me  the  other  day,  wLen  I showed  the 
disease, — “ there  ! I never  saw  such  a thing  in  all  my  life 
before.”  This  arises  from  the  w7ant  of  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  About  seven  years  ago,  w7hen  at  Alton 
Market,  after  a wret  summer,  a farmer,  much  advanced  in 
years  beyond  myself,  residing  at  Wyke-Wordham,  Hants  , 
put  into  my  hands  a quantity  of  dark  grains,  and  requested 
to  knowT  wrhat  they  were.  These  were  grown  on  the  pecu- 
liar silicious  soil  of  the  “malm”  rock,  which  break  out  from 
under  the  chalk  ranges  in  Hants.  These  were  no  other 
than  the  ergot  grains  growTn  in  the  wTheat,  but  in  such  a 
situation  they  are  so  scarce  as  not  to  be  knowm. 

From  the  rye,  the  disease  is  very  well  knowm  amongst 
medical  men,  as  the  ergot  of  rye,  often  abundant  in  parti- 
cular seasons  and  certain  soils. 

My  experience  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  in  a wet  clay 
soil  that  the  disease  most  prevails,  for  I have  generally  met 
w7ith  it  in  dry  sands,  where  rye  is  mostly  growm.  It  is  not  seen 
before  the  crop  is  ripening,  and  then  it  appears  at  a distance, 
as  if  a fly  had  settled  on  the  ear.  I have  gathered  a handfnl 
of  these  ears,  have  put  them  into  a cupboard,  mice  have 
eaten  away  the  sound  grain,  but  have  ever  left  the  ergotted 
ones  untouched.  In  particular  I have  been  able  to  collect 
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diseased  ears  when  they  have  grown  in  the  rows  of  potatoes, 
the  manure  put  in  with,  the  tubers  having  contained  the 
seed  grains ; hence  the  seeding  was  at  a late  period  of  the 
spring. 

Occasionally  l have  had  a small  portion  of  rye  ground 
into  flour  with  wdieat,  for  the  purposes  of  the  house,  and 
have  ever  had  complaints  of  its  acting  injuriously  to  the 
female  part  of  my  family.  The  grains  of  ergot  I have  put 
away  in  a drawer  w-ithin  a secretaire  desk,  and  in  twro  years 
have  found  the  grains  infected  considerably  with  acari 
[mites.)  It  would  appear  as  if  the  chemical  property  of  the 
corn  had  been  much  changed  in  its  conversion  into  this 
monstrous  growth,  for,  instead  of  being  constituted  of 
gluten  and  starch,  of  which  most  corn  grain  consists,  this 
ergot  has  imbibed  a considerable  portion  of  the  inflammable 
gas  of  hydrogen  ; for  if  a grain  is  held  in  a flame  by  means 
of  a pin,  it  will  take  fire  and  burn  like  a candle,  with  a 
pleasant  scent. 

It  has  been  presumed  that  the  disease  is  occasioned  by 
the  puncture  of  an  insect  at  the  base  of  the  grain,  by  others 
that  it  is  the  result  of  a fungal  attack. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  by  philo- 
sophers in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  our  own  country, 
Mr.  Bauer  had  gone  into  the  subject  of  diseases  of  corn  ; his 
drawings  may  seen  in  the  British  Museum ; copies  of  many 
appeared  in  the  c Penny  Magazine/  in  the  year  1832,  and 
may  also  be  found  in  the  c Linnean  Transactions.’  He  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  ergot  to  be 
a monstrous  development  of  the  seed  of  corn,  and  other 
species  of  the  grass  tribe ; he  has  given  accurate  drawings, 
and  objects  to  the  idea«of  its  being  the  effects  of  a certain 
fungus,  which  is  found  on  plants  not  producing  the  ergot. 

Animals  cannot  continue  to  partake  of  this  diseased  corn, 
even  in  small  quantities,  without  becoming  diseased,  and  if 
continued,  would  die  from  its  effects.  There  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  some  animals  have  become  diseased  by  eating 
the  ergotted  heads  of  grasses;  and  thus  the  cause  of  the 
disease  was  not  easily  accounted  for.  Many  experiments  have 
been  made  to  show  the  effects  of  the  ergotted  grains  on  the 
low  er  animals ; many  of  these  are  painful  to  read.  They 
have  been  principally  instituted  in  France,  where,  in  some 
situations,  rye  is  the  principal  food  of  the  lower  class  of  the 
people.  The  lowTer  animals  have  shown  great  repugnance  to 
eating  the  diseased  grains,  and  have  preferred  starvation 
to  voluntarily  partaking  of  it,  even  when  mixed  in  small 
portions  with  their  ordinary  food.  When  compelled  to 
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swallow  it  they  soon  sickened,  their  limbs  became  inflamed, 
and  their  bodies  gangrenous  in  various  parts,  and  sometimes 
the  flesh  sloughed  off,  and  death  ensued.  A duck  was 
forcibly  fed  with  it  mixed  with  other  flour,  the  effect  of 
which  was,  that  black  blood  oozed  from  the  nostrils  in  five 
days,  the  tongue  rotted  off,  the  beak  changed  colour,  and 
the  animal  died  in  ten  days.  A turkey  died  in  twenty  days, 
and  showed  symptoms  of  disease  in  seven  days.  A pig  died 
in  twenty-three  days,  having  eaten  1|  lb.  of  the  ergotted 
grain.  Another  pig  was  experimented  on  who  had  one- 
eighth  of  its  food  so  diseased ; this  animal  lived  on  it  for  two 
months,  the  effects  were  that  the  joints  of  the  legs  became 
gangrenous  as  wTell  as 'the  ears,  and  the  flesh  from  the  tail 
sloughed  off.  The  importance  and  propriety  of  making  these 
experiments  will  be  readily  seen,  when  I show  the  effects  on 
a whole  family  in  Suffolk;  and  particularly  when  it  is  known 
that  they  were  undertaken  expressly  to  test  the  probability  of 
ergotted  rye  bread  being  the  cause  of  dangerous  gangrenous 
epidemics  among  the  poor  in  certain  districts  of  France.  In 
many  parts  of  that  country  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  sand 
that  are  occasionally  inundated  by  the  flooding  of  their  great 
rivers : on  these  sands  the  rye  is  very  much  grown.  The 
ergotted  grains  are  now  picked  out,  and  sold  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  may  be  had  at  druggists’  shops. 

A case  is  recorded  by  Tessier,  a French  M.D.,  that  a poor 
man,  whose  family  were  in  a state  of  starvation,  ventured  to 
make  bread  of  some  ergotted  rye,  which  he  had  begged  of 
a farmer,  but  had  been  cautioned  against  using  it.  It 
killed  himself,  his  wife,  and  five  out  of  his  seven  children. 
Of  the  two  which  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  ergot,  one 
became  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  other  had  one  of  his  legs 
slough  off. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  these  casualties  relate  to  a 
disease  in  the  rye,  and  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  if  the 
ergotted  grains  in  wheat,  would  have  such  a powerful  effect 
as  has  been  described  above. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  c Royal  Agricultural  Journal/ 
Professor  Henslow  has  given  the  particulars  of  a whole  family 
having  been  poisoned  from  a similar  cause  in  the  year  1762; 
recorded  on  a tablet,  let  into  the  church  wall,  at  Wattisham, 
in  Suffolk. — John  Weathersett,  the  father,  was  attacked 
three  weeks  after  his  family,  his  hands  becoming  benumbed, 
contracted,  and  black,  the  nails  came  off;  he  complained  of 
darting  pains  in  his  hands,  arms,  legs,  and  back.  Of  the 
mother,  both  her  feet  came  off  at  the  ankles,  and  the  flesh 
rotted  from  the  leg-bones,  which  continued  bare  for  three 
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months,  but  she  continued  to  live;  of  the  six  children,  three 
boys  and  three  girls,  all  were  affected  in  a similar  way,  with 
the  legs,  feet,  and  hands,  dropping  off  from  mortification  ; 
and  all  died  in  a few  weeks  after  the  attack. 

It  appears  that  an  accurate  inquiry  was  instituted  at  the 
time  into  all  the  circumstances  which  might  in  any  way  be 
supposed  to  have  brought  on  the  disorder;  that  no  rye  had 
been  used  by  this  family.  The  persons  who  investigated 
this  case,  were  struck  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  family 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  two  bushels  of  revet-wheat,  per 
week,  and  that  this  was  supplied  by  a farmer  near ; the  crop 
had  been  much  laid  and  injured  by  a bad  harvest ; it  had 
been  kept  away  from  the  rest  of  his  stock,  the  grain  was  dis- 
coloured, it  made  bad  bread  and  worse  puddings;  and  but 
one  other  man  in  the  village  had  been  injured  by  it.  The 
Professor  considers  that  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  this 
family,  being  so  similar  to  the  effects  of  rye  on  the  animal 
economy,  that  it  is  highly  probable  to  be  occasioned  by 
that  disease  in  the  wheat  they  had  used  for  puddings  and 
bread. 

This  most  venomous  poison  is  to  be  found  amongst  the 
wheat  much  more  often  than  is  generally  supposed;  but 
when  they  are  not  grown  any  longer  than  the  sound  grains, 
they  are  not  noticed.  Professor  Henslow  remarks — “ I have 
found  it  this  autumn  in  four  different  fields  of  wheat,  and 
gathered  more  than  a dozen  specimens.  I find  some  farmers 
are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  to  satisfy  me  that  it  must 
be  more  common  in  wheat  than  has  hitherto  been  sus- 
pected.” Upon  asking  a miller  to  search  for  me,  he  very 
soon  picked  out  about  three  dozen  ergots  from  two  bushels 
of  revet-wheat,  which  had  been  sent  to  be  ground  at  his 
mill;  and  he  said  that  he  had  left  at  least  as  many  more  in 
the  sample.  This  wheat  was  grown  in  the  next  parish  to 
Wattingham,  where  the  family  were  all  poisoned,  as  described 
above. 

This  diseased  grain  is  a highly  esteemed  and  valuable 
medicine  in  skilful  hands,  but  much  too  dangerous  in  its 
application  to  be  trifled  with  by  ignorant  practitioners. 

This  ergot  attack  on  the  grain  of  wheat,  rye,  and  the 
lower  grasses,  is  another  of  those  enigmas  to  which  we  are 
now  only  approaching  a knowledge  of;  like  unto  the 
uredo  segetum , we  know  not  for  certain  what  is  the  cause,  or 
how  the  disease  is  conveyed  to  the  grain.  The  most  pro- 
bable is  that  suggested  by  a French  physician,  named  Le- 
veille,  he  having  observed  the  spurred  rye  at  different  stages 
of  its  growth ; he  discovered  that  this  vegetable  substance  is 
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composed  of  two  portions  of  different  character,  viz.,  the 
base  of  the  grain,  and  the  grain  itselt ; the  base,  he  says,  is  a 
true  mushroom  or  fungus,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
spJtacelaria  segetum , on  account  of  the  property  which  he 
attributes  to  it,  of  producing  gangrene  when  taken  into  the 
human  stomach  for  any  length  of  time.  This  fungus  shows 
itself  at  the  detached  extremity  of  the  spur,  in  the  form  of  a 
yellowish  substance,  of  a conical  shape,  varying  in  size,  and 
the  surface  covered  over  with  very  minute  irregular  undula- 
tions ; the  base  occupies  the  whole  of  the  external  extremity 
of  the  spurred  ovary. 

M.  Leveille  has  shown  that  this  disease,  sphacelaria  fungus, 
may  be  detected  at  the  base  of  other  spurs  attached  to 
grasses,  wheat,  &c. ; and  that  at  Sologne,  in  France,  during 
rainy  seasons,  it  is  observed  that  the  crops  of  rye  are  much 
more  subject  to  the  attack,  whilst  elsewhere  it  is  only  met 
with  in  few  places.  Near  Paris,  the  ergot  is  seen  on  dry, 
sandy  soils. 

The  rye,  when  attacked  with  the  spur,  first  becomes  soft, 
soon  bursts  out  of  its  husk,  attains  solidity,  lengthening 
itself,  becomes  of  a reddish  colour,  which  changes  to  a dark 
violet.  Its  increase  is  very  rapid,  and  becomes  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  spike ; a few  only  of  the  grains 
in  an  ear  may  become  ergotted,  sometimes  only  one,  and 
these  certainly  will  not  vegetate.  I have  often  found  from 
one  to  four  spurred  grains  in  an  ear  of  rye,  and  no  other 
grains ; but  there  will  often  be  found  sound  ones  with  the 
diseased. 

The  ergot  is  used  by  medical  men  in  various  ways — as  a 
powTder,  as  a decoction  or  injection,  or  otherwise,  at  a 
period  when  there  is  a difficult  child-birth ; and  it 
has  also  been  used  with  great  success  at  such  times  upon  the 
lower  animals.  But  professors  are  yet  very  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  this  remedy  acts 
during  parturition.  All  that  is  known  for  certain  is,  that 
this  singular  effect  arises  from  its  awakening  and  deter- 
mining the  muscular  contractions  of  the  uterus,  when  they 
become  enfeebled  or  suspended  during  the  course  of  child- 
birth, acting  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Sydney,  in  his  little  work,  published  by  the  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society,  “ Blights  of  the  Wheat  and  their  Reme- 
dies ” has  said,  with  respect  to  this  disease  of  the  ergot,  that 
“ In  the  whole  range  of  our  physiological  knowledge,  we  do 
not  find  a more  wonderful  instance  of  a natural  chemical 
transformation,  or  transmutation,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, than  the  present.  By  the  agency  of  some  unknown 
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cause,  the  nutritious  corn  is  changed  into  an  altered  un- 
sightly form,  and  endued  with  properties,  the  reverse  of  its 
original  wholesomeness.” 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  many  disorders  have  been 
produced  by  this  curious  abortion,  the  origin  of  which  has 
hitherto  remained  unsuspected,  but  which  might  have  been 
prevented  had  a better  knowledge  of  corn-diseases  prevailed 
amongst  the  growers  of  animal  food. — Farmers  Herald . 


REPORT  ON  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE,  STEPPE  MURRAIN, 
OR  RINDERPEST. 


By  James  Beart  Simonds,  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology 
in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Loudon. 

(< Continued  from  p.  218.) 

Besides  these  measures  of  precaution,  special  instructions 
are  issued  for  the  guidance  of  veterinary  surgeons  when  the 
disease  has  entered  the  territory.  These  are — 

“1.  That,  on  the  appearance  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  immediate  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  police  authorities. 

“2.  That  the  affected  cattle  are  to  be  forthwith  separated  from  the 
healthy,  and  removed  to  a distance.  If  they  are  put  to  grass,  the  meadows 
must  be  divided  by  good  fences,  and  must  be  at  the  least  five  hundred  paces 
distant  from  any  in  which  other  cattle  are  kept. 

“3.  That  the  persons  who  tend  cattle  are  to  be  directed  to  note  care- 
fully the  feeding  and  ruminating  of  the  animals,  and,  on  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  disturbed  health,  to  have  them  professionally  examined. 

“ 4.  That  an  inspector,  duly  conversant  with  disease,  is  to  be  specially 
appointed  to  attend  the  sick  cattle ; and  that  without  his  permission  no 
animal  is  to  be  returned  to  those  which  are  healthy. 

“5.  That  all  animals  which  die  are  to  be  buried  five  feet  deep,  and 
covered  with  compact  earth ; that  the  burial-places  are  to  be  not  less  distant 
than  eight  hundred  paces  from  any  road  or  paths  travelled  by  cattle,  and 
that  they  are  afterwards  to  be  surrounded  by  a strong  fence  or  a ditch. 

“ 6.  That  the  diseased  cattle  are  only  to  be  driven  in  particular  roads ; 
that  the  stables  in  which  they  were  placed  when  attacked  are  to  be  carefully 
cleaned,  and  the  manure  to  be  covered  over  with  earth. 

“ 7.  That  none  but  medical  officers  are  to  make  post-mortem  examinations, 
and  these  only  by  permission  of  the  police  authorities  ; and  that  no  part  of 
the  carcase  is  to  be  taken  away  or  used,  with  the  exception  of  the  skin. 

“ 8.  That  for  the  removal  of  the  dead  animals  special  vehicles  are  to  be 
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provided;  and  these  are  to  be  kept  in  proper  places,  and  not  used  for 
any  other  purpose.  Persons  attending  upon  the  sick  cattle,  or  coming  in 
contact  with  them  or  with  the  dead,  are  not  to  go  near  healthy  animals,  and 
are  to  take  care  that  all  tools  or  utensils  they  may  have  used  are  properly 
cleaned. 

“ 9.  That  no  manure  or  fodder  is  to  be  sold  from  off  the  infected  farm. 

“ 10.  That  no  animal,  however  slightly  affected,  is  to  be  killed  for  food. 
Great  vigilance  must  be  used  in  respect  to  this  order. 

“11.  That,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  from  a commune  or 
farm  for  a period  of  eight  weeks,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  being  free  from 
the  malady;  but  that  for  four  weeks  longer  the  proprietor  is  not  to  sell  any 
cattle  or  other  forbidden  things  from  off  the  place.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  law  is  in  operation  to  prevent 
the  importation  into  the  territory  from  Russia  or  other  coun- 
tries, of  skins,  horns,  hoofs,  or  tallow ; but  we  were  informed 
by  M.  Tollhausen,  the  French  Consul,  and  who  was  acting 
also  pro  tern,  as  British  Vice-Consul,  that  the  official  returns 
show7  that  from  6000  to  8000  only  of  dry  hides  annually 
enter  the  port  of  Liibeck  from  Russia,  for  transit  inland ; 
while  from  Mecklenburg  and  the  surrounding  countries 
80,000  skins  are  received.  These  are  mostly  either  salted  or 
fresh,  and  as  such  are  too  heavy  for  transit  to  a distance, 
besides  being  otherwise  unfitted  for  such  a purpose  : they 
are,  therefore,  further  prepared  and  dried  in  Liibeck,  and 
then  sent  onwards  to  Belgium,  Rhenish  Prussia,  &c.,  and  up 
the  Rhine  even  as  far  as  Switzerland. 

No  exports  of  cattle  take  place  from  Liibeck  by  means  of 
the  shipping,  nor  are  any  imported  in  this  manner  from  the 
Baltic  or  elsewhere,  the  supply  wffiich  is  needed  by  the  town 
and  territory  being  sent  over  the  frontier  from  the  surrounding 
Duchies.  Besides  this,  we  could  not  ascertain  that  any  cattle 
have  ever  been  shipped  for  England  from  any  of  the  Baltic 
ports.  The  difficulties  attending  such  a voyage,  and  the  time 
it  would  occupy,  are  sufficient  barriers  against  a trade  of 
this  description  being  carried  on,  even  if  no  facilities  existed 
for  the  transit  of  cattle  inland. 

Young  stock,  however,  to  the  amount,  it  is  said,  of  50,000 
a year,  pass  through  the  territory  of  Liibeck,  from  Holstein 
into  Mecklenburg,  for  the  supply  of  the  dairies  and  farms. 

These  facts  cannot  fail  to  be  of  importance  for  legislation, 
if  hereafter  it  should  unfortunately  be  the  case  that  the  rin- 
derpest should  extend  thus  far  westward,  and  in  a direction 
from  which  foreign  cattle  are  shipped  for  England. 
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Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. 

It  was  from  these  Duchies  that  some  of  the  earliest 
accounts  reached  England  respecting  “ the  murrain,”  the 
appearance  of  which  promptly  led  the  Senate  of  Liibeck  to 
interdict  the  passage  of  cattle  into  its  territory,  unless  accom- 
panied with  a certificate  of  their  being  in  a perfect  state  of 
health,  and  created  also  much  anxiety  as  to  whether  the 
malady  might  not  soon  extend  to  our  own  country.  The 
alarm,  however,  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  circumstance 
that  pleuro-pneumonia,  which  had  occasionally  of  late  years 
affected  the  cattle  in  Mecklenburg,  in  common  with  other 
continental  states,  showed  itself  somewhat  suddenly  in  March, 
1836,  at  the  village  of  Great  Goruon,  near  to  Sternberg.  Its 
outbreak  is  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  some  cattle  from 
Bavaria;  and  it  appears  that  the  “ court  cattle  which  were 
in  the  same  stable”  were  subsequently  attacked.  After  the 
death  of  several,  the  remainder  of  the  animals  were  killed, 
and  buried  entire. 

This  .summary  proceeding  appears  to  have  arrested  the 
disease  in  that  particular  village ; but  cases  are  said  to  have 
occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  Duchies.  The  interdict  which 
was  laid  on  the  estate  of  Great  Goruon  concerning  the 
‘tf  export,  import,  and  transit  of  cattle,  immediately  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  disease,”  was  not,  however,  removed  until 
October  1 st  of  the  same  year,  after  which  time  free  inter- 
course was  allowed. 

On  this  fact  being  officially  communicated  to  the  autho- 
rities at  Liibeck,  and  also  that  the  whole  of  Mecklenburg 
was  free  from  the  disease,  the  Senate  removed  the  restric- 
tions which  had  been  placed  in  the  way  of  cattle  entering 
its  territory  ; but,  as  has  been  stated  in  that  part  of  this 
report  which  specially  refers  to  Liibeck,  these  were  again 
enforced  in  February  of  the  present  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  reappearance  of  the  disease  in  the  Duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1856,  the  Commissioners  of 
our  Customs  published  an  order  with  regard  to  a more  rigid 
examination  by  the  Inspectors  of  Foreign  Cattle,  “ with  spe- 
cial reference  to  a contagious  disease  called  6 murrain/  which 
has  recently  broken  out  amongst  the  horned  cattle  of  Meck- 
lenburg.” Count  Billow,  Minister  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  complained  of  this  order  to  Lord 
Blomfield,  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Prussia, 
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and  requested  that  the  attention  of  the  Home  Government 
might  be  directed  to  it;  and  Lord  Blomtield  thereupon  sent 
a despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  to  the  following  effect : 

Berlin,  January  23,  1857. 

“My  Lord, — I have  the  honour  to  inclose  to  your  lordship  herewith  a 
copy  of  a communication  which  I have  received  from  Count  Biilow,  Minis- 
ter of  his  Royal  Highness  the*1  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  re- 
questing me  to  draw  the  attention  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  to  the 
injurious  effects  wrhich  the  publication  of  the  Custom-House  order,  pub- 
lished in  London  the  24th  December,  1856,  respecting  the  importation  of 
cattle,  alleged  to  be  diseased,  from  the  Mecklenburg  States,  is  likely  to  have 
on  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Count  Biilow  states  that  ‘the  cattle 
murrain,’  alluded  to  in  this  order  as  now  existing  in  Mecklenburg,  has  only 
manifested  itself  twice,  for  a short  period,  during  the  years  1855,  1856; 
and  that  in  each  case  measures  of  such  a stringent  nature  were  taken  as 
effectually  arrested  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  insomuch  that  since  the 
1st  of  October  last  all  the  measures  of  precaution  that  were  in  force  for  its 
prevention  have  been  suspended  by  the  official  order  to  this  effect,  a copy  of 
which  Count  Biilow  has  transmitted  to  me,  and  which,  in  original  and  trans- 
lation, I have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  to  your  lordship. 

“ I have,  &c., 

“ (Signed)  Blomfield.” 

From  this  and  all  the  additional  information  which  we 
have  collected,  it  would  appear  that  there  was  very  little 
cause  for  danger  to  be  apprehended,  and  none  in  so  far  as 
our  country  was  concerned,  from  the  state  of  the  health  of 
the  cattle  of  Mecklenburg,  the  so-called  i(  murrain”  being 
only  the  affection  known  as  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Saxony. 

This  kingdom  is  perfectly  free  from  rinderpest,  and  has 
been  so  for  many  years.  Scarcely  any  apprehensions  are 
entertained  that  the  disease  would  reach  Saxony,  even  if 
it  were  to  encroach  very  much  more  upon  the  Prussian  fron- 
tiers of  Russia  and  Poland,  or  prevail  to  a far  greater  extent 
than  it  has  recently  done  in  Silesia,  as  the  severity  with 
which  the  preventive  laws  of  those  countries  is  carried  out, 
is  viewed  as  affording  all  the  security  which  is  required. 

Eczema  epizootica  has  been  somewhat  rife  of  late,  and 
many  cases  are  still  to  be  met  with.  Pleuro-pneumonia  has 
only  existed  in  a sporadic  form  in  Saxony  as  also  in  Central 
Germany,  and  has,  therefore,  not  excited  so  much  of  the  public 
attention  there  as  elsewhere.  The  laws  in  force  with  refer- 
ence to  cattle-diseases  are  almost  identical  with  those  which 
have  already  been  made  mention  of  in  this  report. 

The  investigations  in  Saxony  completed  our  inspection  of 
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the  chief  course  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  showed  that  all  the 
countries  through  which  it  flows  were  entirely  free  from  the 
rinderpest,  a result  equally  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  had 
previously  been  ascertained  with  reference  to  the  Weser. 

Prussia. 

Finding  that  the  rinderpest  had  no  existence  in  the  coun- 
tries we  had  already  passed  through,  we  proceeded  to  Berlin 
with  # view  of  going  to  Konigsburg,  and  thence  into  Cour- 
land,  as,  according  to  the  information  we  were  at  present  in 
possession  of,  it  was  here  that  the  malady  was  prevailing  to 
some  considerable  extent. 

Arriving  at  Berlin,  we  first  called  on  the  professors  of  the 
Veterinary  School,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  appointments 
under  Government,  are  always  put  in  possession  of  the  latest 
information  with  regard  to  the  existence  and  extent  of  con- 
tagious diseases  among  domesticated  animals.  From  them 
we  learned  that  the  entire  district  we  had  proposed  to  visit 
was  now  perfectly  free  from  the  pest,  and  that,  if  it  existed 
anywhere  in  Prussia,  it  would  probably  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Breslau,  in  the  province  of  Silesia.  They 
also  further  informed  us  that  there  was  but  little  chance  of 
our  being  able  to  study  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  the  pest 
in  any  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  from  the  summary 
proceedings  which  are  invariably  had  recourse  to,  for  its  im- 
mediate extirpation,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
malady  in  its  different  stages,  we  should  have  to  go  into 
Austro-Poland,  or  some  other  part  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
where  the  laws  are  somewhat  less  stringent,  and  not  so 
rigorously  enforced  as  in  Prussia.  We  ascertained  also  that 
in  all  probability,  in  the  event  of  our  succeeding  in  obtaining 
an  entrance  within  the  Prussian  military  cordon,  we  should 
not  be  allowed  to  repass  it  in  a less  period  than  three  weeks, 
and  even  then  we  should  most  likely  have  to  leave  the  clothes 
we  had  worn  behind  us,  besides  having  ourselves  to  undergo 
a disinfecting  progress. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  sought  an  interview  with 
Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  her  Majesty^s  Charge  d' Affaires,  in 
the  absence  of  Lord  Blomfield,  minister  at  Berlin,  with  a 
view7  of  obtaining  from  the  Government  of  Prussia  the  latest 
particulars  writh  regard  to  the  location  of  the  malady,  and 
that  amount  of  assistance  and  protection  which  we  needed 
for  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  our  mission. 

This  interview  was  at  once  granted,  and  w7e  w^ere  most 
courteously  received  by  his  lordship,  w7ho  manifested  the  live- 
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liest  interest  in  the  question,  and  also  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  do  all  that  he  could  in  furtherance  of  our  object.  His 
lordship  explained  at  some  length  his  views  as  to  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  keeping  up  a strict  surveillance  over  all 
articles  of  commerce  which  were  likely  to  carry  the  materies 
morbi  of  the  cattle  pest,  and  of  the  danger  which  would  be 
incurred  in  event  of  its  extension,  by  allowing  the  importa- 
tions to  go  on  from  the  great  ports  of  the  Weser  and  the 
Elbe;  facts  which  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  former 
part  of  this  report.  Lord  Loftus  also  dwelt  on  the  amount 
of  danger  which  might  probably  arise  from  the  free  importa- 
tion of  bones  from  Russia  and  the  Baltic  ports,  and  instanced 
a case  where  an  outbreak  of  the  malady  was  believed  to  have 
depended  on  the  conveyance  of  the  bones  of  an  animal  dying 
with  the  affection  into  a stable  in  which  other  cattle  were 
placed. 

His  lordship  requested  that  I would  write  to  him,  stating 
the  object  of  our  inquiry  and  the  requirements  we  needed 
from  the  Government.  He  also  promised  that  he  would  put 
himself  in  immediate  communication  with  Baron  Manteuffel, 
and  would  likewise  write  to  his  Excellency  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour,  her  Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
to  procure  for  us  letters  of  introduction  and  recommendation 
to  the  authorities  in  the  Cracow  division  of  Galicia,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  found  necessary  to  go  thus  far  to  complete 
our  inquiry. 

A letter  containing  his  lordship’s  suggestions  was  there- 
upon forwarded  to  him,  and  to  this  1 had  the  honour  of 
receiving  the  following  reply  with  the  subjoined  enclosure : 

“Berlin,  April  23,  1857* 

“ Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date. 

“ I enclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of  a letter  I have  addressed  to  Baron 
Manteuffel,  requesting  H.  E.  to  give  you  a letter  of  recommendation  for  the 
proper  authorities  at  Breslau ; and  I shall  not  fail  to  forward  to  you  without 
delay  H.  E.’s  reply. 

“ I shall  likewise  request  Sir  H.  Seymour  to  procure  for  you  a similar  in- 
troduction to  the  authorities  at  Cracow,  and  shall  further  beg  him  to  for- 
ward the  reply  to  your  address. 

“Poste  restante  a Cracovie. 

“ I have,  &c., 

“Augustus  Loftus. 

“ Professor  Simonds,  Hotel  Victoria , Berlin V 
(Enclosure.) 

“ Berln,  ce  Avril  23,  1857. 

“ Monsieur  le  Baron, — Le  Professor  Simonds,  Meinbre  du  College 
Royal  Veterinaire  a Londres,  vient  d’arriver  a Berlin,  etant  charge  d’etudier 
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surles  lieux  la  nature  et  le  traitement  de  l’epizootic  qui  s’est  manifestes  en 
plusieurs  eudroits  sur  la  frontiere  de  la  Prusse  et  de  l’Autricbe.  Se  ren- 
dant  Samedi  procliaiu  dans  ce  but  a Breslau,  et  desirant  acquerir  la  protec- 
tion et  l’assistance  des  autorites  Prussiennes,  il  s’est  addresse  a moi,  me 
priant  de  soliciter  de  Y.  E.  une  lettre  de  recommendation  pour  S.  E.  Mon- 
sieur le  President  Superieur  de  la  Province  de  Silesie. 

“ J’ai  done  eu  recours  a l’obligeance  si  souvent  eprouvee  de  Y.  E.,  en  la 
priant  de  vouloir  bien  recommander  le  Professeur  Simonds  soit  a la  haute 
protection  du  President.  Superieur  ou  a la  beinveillance  des  autorites  com- 
petentes  de  cette  province. 

“ Je  dois  avertir  V.  E.  que  le  Professeur  compte  quitter  Berlin  pour  cette 
province  Samedi  prochain. 

“ Je  profite  de  cette  occasion,  &c., 

“(Signe)  Augustus  Loftus. 

“A.  S.  E.  la  Baron  de  Manteuffel.” 

His  Excellency  Baron  Manteuffel  most  readily  complied 
with  the  request  thus  made,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  Lord  Loftus  wrote  as  follows : 

Berlin,  April  23,  1857. 

“ Sir, — Baron  Manteuffel  has  told  me  that  he  will  forward,  or  cause  to 
be  forwarded,  through  M.  de  Baumer,  a letter  of  recommendation  for  you 
to  the  Upper  President  of  the  province  of  Silesia,  so  that  on  your  arrival  at 
Breslau  you  may  at  once  announce  yourselves  to  Baron  Schleinitz. 

“I  send  herewith  the  despatch  for  Mr.  Ward,  her  Majesty’s  Consul- 
General  at  Leipzic,  to  whom  I likewise  enclose  for  you  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion. 

“I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

“Augustus  Loftus. 

“ Professor  Simonds,  Hotel  Victoria .” 

Being  now  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  letters  of  re- 
commendation, we  made  our  way  as  quickly  as  possible  into 
Silesia;  and  arriving  at  Breslau,  at  once  reported  ourselves 
to  Baron  Schleinitz,  by  whom  we  were  also  most  courteously 
received,  and  who  had  already  prepared  for  our  use  a written 
account  of  the  progress  which  the  disease  had  made  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year  in  his  province. 

The  Baron  met  us  by  somewhat  facetiously  remarking, 
K that  fortunately  for  Prussia,  but  perhaps  very  unfortu- 
nately for  us,  who  had  travelled  so  far  to  study  the  nature  of 
the  rinderpest,  it  had  no  existence  just  now  in  Silesia.”  He 
traced,  however,  upon  the  map  the  different  places  where  it 
had  recently  prevailed  near  to  the  Polish  frontier,  and  which 
he  himself  had  visited.  He  likewise  related  several  remark- 
able instances  of  the  highly  infectious  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  of  its  conveyance  from  place  to  place  by  indirect  means 
of  contagion.  The  following  is  a translation  of  the  report 
alluded  to : 
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Report  of  the  Disease  which  prevailed  among  the  Horned  Cattle  in  the  Province 
of  Silesia  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1857* 

“ The  rinderpest,  which  in  the  present  year  has  visited  the  province  of 
Silesia,  has,  with  one  exception,  in  which  the  precise  manner  that  the  infec- 
tion was  carried  to  the  premises  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  been 
clearly  traced  to  the  introduction  oi  two  herds  of  cattle  Irom  Galicia,  of  the 
Podoiian  or  Hungarian  breed,  numbering  respectively  forty-four  and  thirty- 
seven.  These  beasts  were  purchased  by  different  landowners,  and  were 
brought  to  their  several  estates  in  an  apparently  healthy  condition.  Some 
of  the  animals  have  remained  in  health,  as,  for  example,  those  which  were 
taken  to  L.  Guttentag,  in  the  circle  of  Lublinitz,  and  to  Blazeiowitz,  in  the 
circle  of  Tost-Gleiwitz,  but  others  of  them  became  the  subjects  of  the 
disease. 


“ THE  GOVERNMENT  DISTRICT  OF  BRESLAU. 

“ Eight  oxen  were  brought  to  the  domain  or  estate  of  Eiirstenau,  circle 
of  Neumarkt,  and  were  put  into  a stable  with  some  other  cattle.  In  a few 
days  the  eight  oxen  fell  ill,  and,  on  the  disease  being  recognised  as  the  rin- 
derpest, they  were  immediately  slaughtered.  They  had,  however,  already 
infected  the  others,  and,  on  several  becoming  diseased,  the  whole  herd,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  animals,  was  likewise  slaughtered.  On  the  same 
estate  there  were  eightg  cows,  but  these  were  living  in  other  sheds,  and  did 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  diseased  animals  ; and,  moreover  in  the  same 
village  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  cattle-owners , but  the  whole  of 
the  cattle  were  preserved  by  the  summary  measures  had  recourse  to.  The 
sanitary  cordon  drawn  around  the  estate  was  removed  twelve  days  since  ; 
three  weeks  having  elapsed  since  the  last  case,  and  everything  used  about 
the  animals  being  disinfected. 

“ THE  GOVERNMENT  DISTRICT  OF  OPPELN. 

“ 1.  Twenty  oxen  were  brought  to  the  estate  of  Schwieben,  in  the  circle 
of  Tost  Gleiwitz,  and  on  their  arrival  they  were  distributed  to  the  different 
stations  (farms)  of  the  estate.  The  disease  also  broke  out  among  these  animals, 
and,  as  they  sickened,  they  were  removed  to  a station  where  only  sheep 
were  kept,  and  here  slaughtered.  A military  cordon  was  also  drawn 
around  the  place.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  disease  spread 
thus  : — 

“ a.  In  Schwieben  one  ox  was  attacked,  and  he,  with  another  with 
which  he  was  standing,  was  immediately  killed.  The  further  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  was  at  once  arrested,  although  there  were  120 
head  of  other  cattle  on  the  estate,  and  in  the  village  also  about  a hundred 
cattle-owners. 

b.  Station  Raduvn, — An  ox  which  showed  premonitory  symptoms  was 
immediately  killed,  together  with  another  that  he  was  standing  next  to,  and, 
no  other  cases  have  occurred. 

“ c.  Station  Wischnitz. — The  appearance  of  the  rinderpest  at  this  station 
is  very  remarkable.  It  appears  that  either  four  or  six  of  the  Podoiian  oxen 
were  sent  here,  and  remained  for  a few  days.  These  animals  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  being  affected  : but  twenty  days  after  their  departure  one  animal 
of  a herd  of  nineteen  that  they  had  been  placed  with,  fell  ill  with  the  disease 
and  the  whole  were  forthwith  slaughtered. 
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“ 2.  Estate  Ponischowitz.  Twenty  Podolian  oxen  came  here  on  the  same 
occasion,  and  they  within  a lew  days  gave  indications  of  being  affected. 
Like  the  others,  also,  they  had  been  put  with  other  cattle,  forty-nine  in 
number.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  outbreak  the  whole  were  killed,  so  that 
not  a single  head  of  cattle  was  left  on  the  estate.  The  place  was  likewise 
surrounded  by  a military  cordon ; but  while  the  disease  was  going  on,  a 
carpenter’s  apprentice  employed  on  the  estate,  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
guards,  and  went  to  his  father’s  house,  which  was  distant  about  two  thou- 
sand paces.  While  there  he  repaired  a manger  in  his  father’s  cow-shed, 
and  also  changed  the  clothes  he  had  worn  at  Ponischowitz.  The  rinderpest 
in  consequence  of  this  broke  out  among  his  father’s  cattle.  The  whole  were 
thereupon  killed,  and  a military  cordon  drawn  around  the  premises.  It  is 
now  ten  days  since  the  animals  were  slaughtered. 

“ 3.  At  Slupsho,  four  of  the  Podolian  oxen  sent  here  were  attacked.  They 
were  likewise  slaughtered,  and  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  arrested. 
The  cordon  has  been  raised  here  four  weeks;  the  place  having  been  previ- 
ously disinfected. 

“ 4.  At  Zawaiz,  in  the  circle  of  Beutlien,  at  a totally  isolated  farm,  a case 
of  sudden  death  occurred  to  an  ox,  which  the  surgeon  reported  as  happening 
from  rinderpest;  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  this* opinion  being 
correct. 

“ 5.  At  Wohlau,  in  the  circle  of  Pless,  close  to  the  frontier  of  Galicia, 
and  into  which  no  cattle  had  been  imported,  three  cases  of  the  disease 
occurred,  and  all  at  peasants.  These  animals  had  come  in  contact  with 
nine  others,  and  all  were  consequently  killed  and  a mililary  cordon  esta- 
blished. In  this  particular  instance  it  was  impossible  to  trace  this  cause  of 
the  introduction  of  the  disease. 

“ These  are  all  the  cases  of  rinderpest  which  have  recently  occurred  in 
the  provinces  of  Silesia,  and  at  the  present  time  not  a single  suspicious 
case  exists,  owing  to  the  means  which  the  government  has  adopted  to  arrest 
its  course.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  that  the  disease  will  extend  from 
Prussia  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

“ (Signed)  Baron  Schlkinitz, 

“ Privy  Councillor  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
Upper  President  of  the  province  of  Silesia. 

“ Breslau,  April  27th,  1857.” 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  comment  on  this  report  in  this 
place,  and  more  particularly  as  we  shall  have  hereafter  to 
adduce  some  remarkable  proofs  of  the  contagious  nature  of 
the  rinderpest.  It  is  right,  however,  as  several  parts  of 
Prussia  have  experienced  during  the  last  two  years  different 
outbreaks  of  the  malady,  and  as  its  extension  in  this  king- 
dom especially  is  an  object  of  much  practical  importance,  as 
thereby  a greater  risk  is  incurred  of  its  reaching  those  coun- 
tries which  are  in  direct  communication  with  our  ports,  that 
as  complete  a history  of  these  recent  visitations  should  be 
here  given  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect. 


( To  he  continued .) 
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Quid  sit  pulchrura,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


“ The  British  Workman  and  Friend  of  the  Sons  of  Toil,” 
Monthly.  Partridge  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

To  the  above  serial,  although  neither  professional  nor 
scientific,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  our  decided  ap- 
proval. We  believe  it  richly  to  merit  the  support  of  the 
general  public ; and  those  who  are  not  able  to  afford  to 
purchase  it,  ought  to  be  supplied  with  it  by  their  more  wealthy 
neighbours,  since  the  truths  it  enunciates  are  those  of  the 
highest  moment.  To  the  spread  of  temperance  and  humanity, 
with  the  kindred  virtues,  it  is  honestly  devoted,  and  heartily 
do  we  wish  it  God-speed.  It  is  admirably  got  up,  the  illus- 
trating wood-cuts  being  bold  and  truthful.  Varied  in  its 
articles,  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  profit  the  many.  We 
make  the  following  extracts  : 


“ A Whip  or  a Word. 

“ In  one  of  the  London  timber-yards  there  is  a carter  who  is  noted  for 
his  kindness  to  the  horse  which  is  under  his  care.  He  is  deeply  attached  to 
it,  and  the  handsome  creature  appears  to  be  equally  fond  of  him.  Such  is 
the  command  that  this  man  has  acquired  over  his  horse,  that  a whip  is 
unnecessary.  He  has  only  to  walk  a little  in  advance,  when,  after  a kind 
word  or  two,  and  the  simple  pointing  of  the  finger,  the  noble  animal  will 
draw  his  heavy  burden  much  more  readily  than  those  which  are  cruelly 
lashed  with  the  whip.  Oh,  that  more  kind  words  were  used  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horses,  and  fewer  lashes  of  the  whip!  Horses,  like  human 
beings,  are  more  easily  drawn  by  kindness,  than  driven  by  cruelty.5’ 


“ This  Power  op  Kindness. 

“On  passing  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company’s  Coal  Depot,  in 
Holloway,  not  long  ago,  I saw  a man  vainly  endeavouring  by  means  of  a whip, 
to  make  one  of  the  horses  go  in  a particular  direction. 

“A  little  strong-built  man  with  a black  cap  on,  made  his  appearance  at 
the  stable-door ; and  whilst  evidently  annoyed  at  the  rough  treatment  the 
animal  was  receiving,  called  out  in  kindly  tones,  4 Come  here,  my  fine  fellow, 
Hard-up.’ 

“ 4 Hard-up,’  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  horse,  immediately  turned  in 
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the  direction  of  the  friendly  voice,  and  went  like  a little  child  to  the  kind- 
hearted  stable-man ; and  after  receiving  a few  pats  on  the  neck,  and  a few 
handfuls  of  oats,  he  quietly  performed  the  duty  assigned  him.  I was 
delighted  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  this  worthy  horse-keeper,  ‘If  you  cannot 
manage  a horse,  sir,  by  kindness,  you  cannot  manage  him  at  all.  I don’t 
care  how  vicious  a horse  is,  I think  I can  bring  him  too  by  kind  treatment. 
Horses  do  a deal  for  our  comfort,  and  its  hard  that  they  should  be  cruelly 
used.’ 

“ Oh  that  all  who  have  the  charge  of  horses  were  influenced  by  sentiments 
such  as  these.  How  much  suffering — how  many  blows  and  oaths  would 
then  be  avoided.” 

An  article  on  the  torture  of  the  bearing-rein  much  pleased 
us,  this  being  coupled  with  the  inquiry,  Would  a man  pull  a 
load  better  by  having  a bearing-rein  ? The  answer  to  which 
is,  “Common  sense  says — No!  leave  his  head  free.”  And 
this  is  graphically  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  showing  the 
different  ways  in  which  a load  would  be  drawn  by  a man 
having  his  head  fastened  back  by  a cord,  and  also  the 
freedom  with  which  horses  work  when  they  are  un- 
shackeled.  It  would  be  easy  to  make  other  selections  of 
the  same  kind,  and  referring  also  to  other  animals. 

All  bright  pictures  have,  however,  their  shade,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  see  announced  that,  hitherto,  “ the  labour  of  the 
editor  has  not  merely  been  honorary,  but  has  been  accom- 
panied by  considerable  pecuniary  loss.”  We  have  therefore 
resolved  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  24th  suggestion  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  the  periodical,  namely,  by  endea- 
vouring to  procure  at  least  four  new  subscribers,  and  would 
advise  our  readers  to  do  the  same. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. 

Cicero. 


THE  APPROACHING  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING  OE  THE 
VETERINARY  PROFESSION. 

Within  a few  days  of  our  present  number  being  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers,  the  time  will  have  again  arrived  for  the 
profession  to  exercise  its  legal  rights  in  the  election  of  its 
representative  council.  On  the  Monday,  May  3d,  ei  the  four- 
teenth Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  will  be  held,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  to  receive  the  Annual 
Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council,  and  the  Trea- 
surer’s Report ; and  also  to  elect  six  members  of  the  Council 
in  the  place  of  those  “who  go  out  by  rotation.” 

Among  those  who  retire  we  find  ourselves  ; and  although  it 
is  possible  that  we  may  wish  to  seek  the  honour  of  re-election 
at  the  hands  of  our  professional  brethren,  still  we  will  not 
refrain  from  stating  our  conviction,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  new  blood  to  be  infused  into  the  executive.  We  are  not 
desirous  of  seeing  the  close  borough  system  prevailing  in  the 
returns  which  are  made,  nor  of  witnessing  that  which  hitherto 
has  been  too  commonly  the  case,  but  few  electors  proceeding 
to  the  poll.  We  have  had  enough  of  family  compacts  and  Old 
Sarum  independence  in  the  early  days  of  our  professional 
existence ; and  we  know  of  no  more  certain  means  of  pre- 
venting a recurrence  of  these  abuses,  than  for  the  profession 
to  attend  in  goodly  numbers  and  freely  record  its  votes  for 
those  whom  it  believes  to  be  best  calculated  to  protect  its 
interests  and  promote  its  advancement. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  there  is  but  little  to 
induce  the  members  of  the  body  corporate  to  travel  from  a 
distance  to  these  annual  gatherings,  and  that  the  apathy 
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which  is  shown  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  no  rights  or  privileges 
have  to  be  protected.  We  confess  we  do  not  agree  in  these 
opinions,  for  we  hold  it  to  be  important  to  maintain  the 
provisions  of  a charter  which  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  which  also  declares,  that  44  the  vete- 
rinary art  shall  be  henceforth  deemed  and  taken  to  be  and  recog- 
nised as  a profession , and  that  the  members  of  the  said  body 
politic  and  corporate  solely  and  exclusively  ,of  all 
other  persons  whomsoever,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  and 
recognised  to  be  members  of  the  said  profession , or  professors 
of  the  said  art,  and  shall  be  individually  known  and  distin- 
guished by  the  name  or  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon.” 
Upon  a foundation  such  as  this  can  be  raised  a super- 
structure which  will  do  honour  to  its  founders  by  its  dura- 
bility and  integrity,  as  well  as  by  its  utility,  if  they  are  but 
true  to  themselves  and  the  profession  to  which  they  belong. 
Unity  of  action  will  easily  move  the  chief  corner-stone  from 
the  quarry  whence  it  was  originally  hewn,  and  near  to  which 
it  has  too  long  lain,  to  its  proper  site  and  position.  Why 
has  not  this  vis  unita  been  earlier  employed?  and  why  have 
we  been  so  long  a disjoined  rather  than  a compacted  body? 
We  fear  that  to  answer  these  queries  would  inculpate  both 
the  council  and  the  profession,  and  this  we  desire  to  avoid, 
because  we  are  not  without  hope  that,  during  the  new  year 
on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  means  will  be  found  to 
remove  all  causes  of  difference  from  among  us.  If  open, 
frank,  and  liberal  measures,  mark  the  proceedings  of  council, 
and  if  these  are  met  in  the  same  spirit  by  those  who  have 
been  too  long  standing  aloof,  then  will  the  profession  have 
cause  to  rejoice  over  the  efforts  made  to  introduce  new 
elements  into  its  executive. 

It  has  been  said  that,  individually,  44  it  requires  some  sense 
of  a mission  to  put  dowTn  an  evil;  a man  should  feel  that  he 
has  some  heart  in  the  matter,  in  order  to  justify  himself  in 
taking  any  decided  step  in  its  suppression,  otherwise  he 
simply  appears  to  himself  a hypocrite  and  pretender.” 
This  being  true,  it  may  be  asked,  have  we  not  all  an  interest 
which  is  deep,  powerful,  and  continuous,  in  destroying  the 
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evil  of  professional  disjuncture  ? Unhesitatingly  we  answer, 
— Yes  ! Then  as  we  have  not  “ some/’  but  much  heart  in  the 
matter,  a justification  for  action  is  at  once  found,  and  to 
neglect  it  would  be  a disgrace. 

Much  might  be  written  on  this  subject,  and  profitably  too, 
but  under  existing  circumstances  we  only  find  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  body  corporate  to  the 
pressing  necessity  of  taking  steps  to  effect  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  existing  institutions  which  attach  unto  us.  Our 
hopes  were  never  more  sanguine  than  they  now  are,  that 
everything  we  desire  might  be  done,  and  can  and  should  be 
securely  done,  too.  To  both  council  and  profession,  there- 
fore, we  say, — Be  up  and  be  doing.  Look  well  to  the  signs 
of  the  times.  Put  your  hand  to  plough,  and  neither  look 
back  nor  retrace  your  steps,  and  success  is  nearer  at  hand 
than  many  may  hitherto  have  supposed. 

We  turn  now  to  another  inducement  for  a good  attendance 
at  the  annual  meeting,  namely,  to  do  honour  to  our  excellent 
secretary,  E.  N.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  who  will  then  receive  a testi- 
monial expressive  of  the  profession’s  sentiments  and  liberality 
towards  him.  We  must  not  anticipate  this  pleasurable  event 
by  telling  all  we  may  know  about  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  amount  received  reflects  honour  on  the  donors,  and  is  no 
less  gratifying  to  those  w-ho  took  an  active  part  in  its  col- 
lection, than  to  him  who  is  so  soon  to  be  its  recipient.  The 
presentation  it  is  intended  shall  be  made  at  the  anniversary 
dinner ; and  as  Englishmen  are  proverbial  for  their  love  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  for  their  feasting  and  their 
toasting,  w7e  feel  assured  that  the  members  of  the  veterinary 
profession  wfill  not  belie  their  nationality  and  their  tastes  by 
refraining  from  attending  on  this  pleasing  occasion.  Elere 
then  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  warrant  our 
repeating  the  invitation  to, — Come  to  the  meeting. 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OE  DR.  BABINGTON,  AND  APPOINTMENT 
OF  DR.  A.  TAYLOR,  AS  AN  EXAMINER. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  by  the  report,  which  we  publish, 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
that  Dr.  Babington  has  resigned  the  seat  which  he  has  so  long 
and  so  ably  filled  at  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The  name  of 
Babington  has  been  associated  with  the  onward  progress  of 
veterinary  science,  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  emancipation 
from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance  and  empiricism, — and  hence 
we  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  it  still  attached  to  the  diploma 
of  the  newly  graduated  veterinary  surgeon.  If,  however,  this 
gratification  is  to  be  denied  us,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  find 
that  the  loss  is  to  be  supplied  by  that  of  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor, 
of  Guy’s  Hospital.  In  commendation  of  Dr.  Taylor  it  is 
unnecessary  we  should  say  anything,  and  especially  when  we 
read  in  the  columns  of  the  ‘ Medical  Times/  that  “ The 
appointment  of  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  to  the  examinership  in 
Chemistry  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
London,  will  tend  to  raise  still  higher  the  character  of  this 
body.  It  must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  have 
obtained  the  post  after  competition  with  two  highly-qualified 
men,  while  these  gentlemen  will  not  consider  it  any  dis- 
paragement that  a chemist  who  has  earned  by  his  works  so 
high  a reputation  in  all  quarters  of  the  world  should  have 
obtained  the  appointment.” 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  COUNCL  held  April  7,  1858. 

Present — The  President,  Messrs  Braby,  Constant, 
Dickens,  Ernes, Field,  Jex,  Stockley,  Wilkinson, 
Professors  Simonds  and  Morton,  and  the  Secretary. 

James  Turner,  Esq.,  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  having  been  read 
and  signed,  letters  were  read  from  Professor  Brande  in  re- 
ference to  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Examiners,  when — 
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It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Constant , and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dickens — 

“ That  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  be  elected  a Member  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners.” 

On  the  ballot  being  taken,  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  was 
declared  to  be  unanimously  elected. 

Messrs.  John  Field  and  Clement  Lowe  were  appointed 
Auditors  for  the  present  year. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Braby  and  seconded  by  Professor 
Morton — 

“ That  Messrs  Ernes,  Jones,  and  the  Secretary,  constitute 
a Committee  to  prepare  the  Annual  Report.”  Carried. 

The  Quarterly  Balance-sheet  was  read,  showing  a balance 
in  hand,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  quarter,  of 
£222  2s.  6d. 

When  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Field , and  seconded  by  Mr. 

Dickens — 

“That  the  report  be  received  and  adopted.”  Carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Registrar  stated  that  five  deaths  had  been  re- 
ported during  the  quarter,  Forbes  A.  Hely,  H.E.I.C.,  who 
passed  in  1849;  Thomas  Bark,  of  London,  who  passed  in 
1834;  Samuel  William  Jeffery,  H.E.I.C.,  who  passed  in 
1836;  Alexander  Bloxham  Henderson,  of  London,  who 
passed  in  1845,  and  Thomas  Smith,  of  Ormskirk,  who  passed 
in  1855. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Annual  Dinner  should  be  held  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern. 

The  following  notices  of  motion  to  be  suspended  three 
months  were  then  given.  One  by  Mr.  Field  for  an  alteration  in 
Bye-Law  27,  as  follows:  “That  each  Candidate,  fourteen 
days  prior  to  his  examination,  must  pay  to  the  Secretary  a 
fee  of  Ten  Guineas,  and  also  deliver  to  him  a certificate,  or 
such  other  legal  proof  as  may  be  required,  of  his  having 
been  educated  at  some  one  of  the  recognised  colleges  or 
schools.” 

The  other  by  Mr.  Stockley  : “ That  every  Candidate  for 
examination  should  produce  a certificate  that  he  has  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  not  less  than  three  years,  with  a Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

E.  N.  Gabriel,  Secretary. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  April  21,  1858. 

Present — The  President,  Messrs.  Braby,  Ernes,  Jex, 
Robinson, Silvester,  Y\  ilkinson.  Professors  Spooner 
and  Morton,  and  the  Secretary. 

James  Turner,  Esq.,  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  were  read  and 
signed. 

A letter  was  read  from  Dr.  A.  Taylor  returning  thanks 
for  the  honour  of  his  election  on  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers ; and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Silvester , seconded  by 
Mr.  Braby , it  was  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Jones  declining  to  act  on  the 
Report  Committee,  and  resigning  his  seat  at  the  Council. 

The  Report  of  the  Annual  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Council  was  then  read,  when 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Jex  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Robinson — 
“ That  the  Report  be  received.”  Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Silvester, and  seconded  by  Mr.  Braby — 
“ That  the  Report  having  been  discussed  be  adopted.” 
Carried. 

The  Annual  Balance-Sheet  having  been  read — 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ernes  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Robinson — 
“ That  it  be  received  and  adopted.” — Carried  unanimously. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

E.  N.  Gabriel,  Secretary. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 


HOME  CIRCUIT.— KINGSTON,  April  5 th. 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Erle,  and  a special  jury. 

Salter  v.  Burnaby. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  occasioned  to  a mare 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  through,  as  was  alleged,  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant’s  servant. 

Mr.  Hawkins , Mr.  Prentice , and  Mr.  Shaw , were  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr. 
"Edwin  James , Q.C.,  Mr.  Wordsworth , Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Watkin  Williams , were 
for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  action,  it  appeared,  was  a livery  stable  keeper  and 
job-master,  carrying  on  his  business  at  Grosvenor  Mews,  Pimlico,  and  the 
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defendant  is  a colonel  in  the  Grenadier  Guards.  It  appeared  that  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  review  at  Woolwich,  on  the  21st  of  January,  in  honour  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal,  Colonel  Burnaby  had  hired  the  mare  in 
question,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Prince  Albert,  and  which  was 
purchased  by  the  plaintiff  at  a sale  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  cast-stock,  and 
was  represented  to  be  a great  favorite  among  the  plaintiff’s  customers,  that 
the  Colonel  had  ridden  her  at  the  review,  and  afterwards  sent  her  Lome 
with  one  of  his  servants.  When  he  arrived  near  New  Cross,  the  mare 
suddenly  began  to  rear  and  plunge,  and  eventually  fell  with  great  violence, 
doing  herself  very  great  damage ; and  for  the  injuries  that  she  thus  received 
the  present  action  was  brought  to  recover  compensation,  it  being  alleged 
that  the  defendant’s  groom  was  drunk,  and  that  it  was  through  his  negli- 
gence and  want  of  proper  care  and  caution  that  the  injuries  had  been  sus- 
tained. The  defence  to  the  action  was,  that  there  had  been  no  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  groom ; and  Mr.  Mavor,  Mr.  Burley,  and  other  eminent 
veterinary  surgeons  were  called,  who  expressed  a confident  opinion,  from 
the  symptoms  spoken  to  in  the  evidence,  that  the  mare  had  been  attacked 
by  epilepsy  or  “ staggers,”  and  that  the  mischief  she  sustained  was  to  be 
attributed  to  this  cause,  rather  than  to  the  one  suggested  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff. 

Mr  James  was  about  to  sum  up  the  case  for  the  defendant,  when  the 
jury  interposed,  and  said  they  considered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  so, 
as  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  the 
verdict. 

Mr.  Hawkins  insisted  upon  his  right  to  reply,  and  Mr.  James  therefore 
made  a brief  summing  up  on  behalf  of  Colonel  Burnaby,  urging  that  he  had 
completely  established  that  he  was  in  no  wise  responsible  for  what  had 
occurred,  and  that  it  was  clear  from  the  scientific  evidence  that  had  been 
adduced  for  the  defendant,  and  also  from  the  admissions  that  were  made 
by  the  plaintiff’s  own  witnesses,  that  the  mare  had  received  the  injuries 
from  being  suddenly  attacked  by  the  malady  referred  to,  and  not  from  any 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  defendant’s  servant. 

Mr.  Hawkins  then  addressed  the  jury  in  reply;  and  the  learned  judge 
having  briefly  summed  up,  the  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  defendant. 


IMPORTANT  TRIAL.— VERDICT  £1000. 

SALE  OE  CATTLE  AFFECTED  WITH  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

KILDARE  SPRING  ASSIZES. 

Before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland. 

Malcolmson  v.  M’Donotjgh. 

Mr  M’Donough,  Q.C.,  stated  the  case  for  the  plaintiff.  It  became  his 
duty  to  state  the  various  facts  and  circumstances  from  which  he  asked  them 
to  find  a verdict  of  substantial  damages.  The  action  was  one  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  the  public  in  general.  It  was  par- 
ticularly important,  as  the  defendant  would  seek  to  involve  the  case  in  some 
difficulty,  arising  from  matters,  not  of  fact,  but  of  opinion.  No  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  existence  of  the  warranty.  It  was  a fact  which  the  de- 
fendant could  not  deny.  If  a single  heifer  were  diseased,  the  party  could 
bring  an  action,  and  recover  damages  for  it ; but  in  the  present  case  the 
XXXI.  39 
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plaintiff  sought  large  damages  for  the  infliction  of  a great  wrong.  The  de- 
fendant should  show  that  the  cattle  were  all  sound,  as  warranted.  The 
plaintiff  would  prove  that  they  were  not  sound ; and  the  case  would  even- 
tuate in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  damages.  The  plaintiff  resided  in 
the  county  Carlow  ; he  held  several  grass  farms  in  the  county  Kildare.  He 
possessed  1,500  acres  of  feeding  land.  The  defendant,  Mr.  Walter 
M’Donough,  lived  near  Ballinasloe,  county  Galway.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
extensive  stock-farmers  in  the  county.  He  held  vast  tracts  of  land  in  Gal- 
way, Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  the  King’s  County.  In  a great  degree  he 
confined  himself  to  the  rearing  of  stock.  Upon  the  4th  of  October  the  fair 
of  Ballinasloe  began.  Upon  the  2d  of  October,  1857,  the  plaintiff  was  at 
the  fair  of  Moate,  and  purchased  from  a Mr.  Hudson  ten  large  bullocks. 
Upon  the  8th  of  October,  the  day  of  the  sale  of  black  cattle  at  Ballinasloe, 
he  purchased  the  heifers  of  the  defendant.  It  was  desirable  to  purchase 
cattle  from  one  person  whose  respectability  was  a guarantee  for  the  sound- 
ness of  the  animals  which  he  sold.  The  defendant  had  his  cattle  separate 
and  apart  from  others,  under  the  great  wall  of  Lord  Clancarty’s  demesne,  in 
lots  of  thirty  each.  The  plaintiff  had  previously  suffered  in  consequence  of 
having  purchased  unsound  cattle,  and  on  this  occasion  he  adopted  the  wise 
and  prudent  course  of  making  particular  inquiries  of  the  vendors,  and  in 
every  instance  insisting  upon  engagements.  Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to 
the  lots  of  the  defendant  and  made  particular  inquiries  whether  they  were 
sound.  He  was  informed  that  he  might  rest  satisfied,  as  he  (defendant)  had 
reared  every  one  of  them  from  calves,  and  he  had  not  had  a single  case  of  dis- 
temper or  disease  amongst  his  various  lands  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
He  was  asked  for  an  engagement,  and  he  undertook  and  did  give  an  un- 
doubted warranty.  The  plaintiff  purchased  two  of  the  lots,  No.  7 and  No. 
8,  each  consisting  of  30  heifers,  at  £12  15s.  per  head.  With  these  lots  he 
did  not  find  fault,  because  he  considered  that  the  disease  was  confined  to  lot 
No.  11.  The  plaintiff  was  afterwards  solicited  to  inspec  lots  No.  10  and 
11.  The  defendant  pledged  himself  to  their  quality;  as  he  said  every  one  of 
them  had  been  reared  by  himself,  he  (plaintiff)  need  not  be  afraid,  as  he  would 
engage  every  one  of  them  to  be  sound,  and  if  he  would  consent  to  take  the 
cattle  he  might  pay  him  in  any  way  he  thought  proper.  The  plaintiff  was,  ac- 
cordingly, induced  1o  buy  lot  No.  10  at  the  rate  of  £12  15s.  per  head,  and 
to  purchase  eventually  the  remaining  lot,  No.  11.  He  likewise  purchased 
ten  bullocks  from  Lord  Ashtown.  These  heifers  were  brought  to  Carlow  ; 
they  stopped  at  intervals  along  the  road,  and  were  taken  care  of  by  a trust- 
worthy servant.  Upon  the  12th  October  they  stopped  at  Mr.  Johnson’s,  of 
Miltown,  near  Atliy,  where  they  were  permitted  to  remain  for  the  night. 
Mr.  Johnson  observed  that  two  of  the  heifers  laboured  under  the  disease  ; 
one  of  them  being  considerably  worse  than  the  other,  and  he  considered  that 
the  lot  was  distempered.  The  cattle  were  removed  to  a farm  of  the  plaintiff’s, 
which  was  situate  a few  miles  from  Carlow  (Garryhindon).  The  plaintiff  saw 
the  cattle  in  the  morning,  and  he  perceived  that  one  of  them  was  distem- 
pered. He  separated  the  diseased  beast  from  the  rest.  She  was  so  bad  that 
he  sent  her  to  Smithfield  at  once ; and  instead  of  selling  her,  they  were 
at  once  obliged  to  slaughter  her.  In  a few  days  another  heifer  in  lot  No.  11 
exhibited  symptoms  of  distemper:  170  beasts  in  all  became  infected  with 
and  displayed  symptoms  of  this  latent  infirmity  and  disease.  It  appeared 
that  the  disease,  which  first  exhibited  itself  upon  the  continent,  was  in  the 
year  1842  or  1843  introduced  into  Ireland.  A post-mortem  examination  of 
the  animal  plainly  demonstrated  that  it  was  a disease  which  grew  upon  it 
day  after  day.  The  affection  was  this — the  lungs  adhered  to  the  side,  fas- 
tened, as  it  were,  by  bands  ; it  was  difficult  to  separate  the  lung  from  the  side, 
and  became  necessary,  in  fact,  to  tear  them  asunder.  The  period  of  de- 
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velopment  ranged  from  three  to  six  weeks,  and  this  fact  coincided  remark- 
ably with  the  present  case.  The  learned  counsel  then  read  several  letters 
which  passed  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant.  In  reply  to  a com- 
munication from  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  written  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1857,  he  (defendant)  stated  “that  he  had  had  no  sickness  amongst 
his  cattle  for  two  or  three  years  ; that  lot  No.  11  were  not  fed  upon  the  same 
farm  as  the  others  had  been ; that  the  latter,  which  he  had  since,  were  year- 
lings, and  had  been  fed  in  Roscommon,  where  no  sickness  had  been  for 
three  years;  that  lot  No.  11  had  been  bought  last  April  with  others  which 
had  been  sold  only  in  September  to  the  butchers  at  Ballinasloe,  and  that 
there  had  net  been  any  complaint  from  any  quarter  in  reference  to  them/’ 
The  plaintiff  examined  more  closely  lot  No.  11,  and  discovered  that  they 
could  not  have  been  reared  by  the  defendant.  Some  of  them  had  different 
brands,  and  some  were  not  branded  at  all.  This  lot  he  separated  from  the 
others.  He  kept  lot  No.  11  at  the  farm  to  which  they  had  first  goue,  and 
lie  scattered  the  rest  among  his  other  farms.  The  result,  however,  was  that 
the  infection  spread.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1857,  the  plaintiff  wrote  to 
the  defendant,  stating  that  he  was  sorry  at  being  obliged  to  inform  him  that 
he  had  four  of  the  heifers  of  lot  No.  11  very  bad  with  the  lung  distemper — 
that  there  must  have  been  some  disease  in  that  lot  for  a considerable  time, 
although  he  (defendant)  might  not  have  been  aware  of  the  fact,  and  that  he 
was  preparing  to  send  them  by  a float,  as  the  railway  company  would  not 
take  sick  cattle  in  their  trucks.  The  defendant  did  not  answer  these  or 
other  letters.  There  was  a complete  examination  of  lot  No.  11.  A Mr. 
Shaughnessy  acted  on  behalf  of  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  said  that 
there  must  have  been  some  disease  amongst  the  cattle.  Shaughnessy  was 
rather  reserved  in  his  manner,  but  lie  said  he  was  certain  the  defendant 
could  have  warranted  every  lot  from  No.  ] to  No.  10.  It  would  seem  that 
lot  No.  11  was  a mixed  lot,  which  had  been  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
rapid  sale.  It  was  arranged  that  the  cattle  should  be  shipped  to  Liverpool, 
and  disposed  of  there.  A proposition  was  made  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
arbitration  of  two  respectable  and  experienced  gentlemen;  but  this  was  not 
carried  into  effect.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1857,  a letter  was  written 
by  the  plaintiff  to  Mr.  Shaughnessy,  telling  him  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
ship  six  of  the  heifers  that  day,  and  three  of  them  on  the  previous  day,  in  all 
eleven  ; and  that  “it  was  surely  madness  in  the  defendant  not  to  give  in- 
structions to  him  in  reference  to  what  he  desired  to  be  done  with  the  re- 
mainder, as  the  loss  would  and  must  eventually  fall  upon  him”  (defendant). 
On  the  28th  November,  1857,  another  letter  was  written  by  the  plaintiff  to 
the  defendant,  to  which  there  was  not  any  reply.  Upon  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber another  letter  followed,  complaining  that  six  more  of  the  cattle  were  ill, 
and  informing  him  that  he  should  send  them  off  that  very  night,  requiring 
instructions  as  to  what  he  should  do  with  the  cattle,  and  expressing  his  firm 
conviction  that  all  of  them  would  die.  After  this  the  plaintiff  announced 
that  three  more  of  the  beasts  were  sick  of  the  distemper,  and  that  prompt 
measures  were  required  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  otherwise  they  could 
not  be  rescued  from  the  disease,  and  the  loss  consequent  upon  the  distemper 
could  not  be  averted. 

The  plaintiff  deposed  as  follows  : He  is  an  extensive  grazier,  holding 
about  1,500  acres  of  land,  chiefly  in  Carlow  and  Kildare;  he  had  known 
the  defendant  nearly  three  years;  he  was  a large  stock  proprietor;  on  the 
2d  of  August  he  bought  about  ten  bullocks  from  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  at  his 
place,  near  Athlone;  these  were  afterwards  sent  home  along  with  the  cattle 
purchased  from  the  defendant;  the  8th  of  October  was  the  black  cattle  fair  day 
at  Ballinasloe  ; the  defendant  had  a particular  stand  by  the  boundary  wall  of 
the  fair  ground,  in  lots  of  thirty,  so  that  they  were  completely  separated 
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from  the  rest  of  the  cattle ; the  warranty  given  by  the  defendant  was  to 
this  effect : he  said,  “ By  my  honour,  my  dear  fellow,  I have  not  had  a case 
of  distemper  or  disease  amongst  my  cattle  for  the  last  two  years  ; I have 
had  them  almost  from  the  time  they  were  calves,  and  I cau  warrant  every 
heifer  which  I have  in  the  fair  as  sound,”  and  putting  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  he  said,  “Now  buy  a few  lots  from  me;”  witness  purchased  lots 
Nos.  7 and  8,  for  £12  15s.  per  head;  required  the  cattle  with  the  view  of 
selling  them  in  the  following  summer ; after  he  had  made  this  purchase  from 
the  defendant,  he  went  through  the  fair  and  looked  at  several  lots ; he 
bought  lot  No.  10  at  the  same  price;  subsequently  bought  lot  No.  11,  and 
with  these  also  the  same  warranty  or  engagement  was  given;  sent  lots  of 
the  cattle  to  his  different  farms,  which  were  separate  and  far  apart  in  the 
county  of  Carlow ; the  disease  broke  out  amongst  the  cattle  in  every  in- 
stance ; the  nearest  farm  to  Dublin  upon  which  he  had  the  cattle,  except  one 
farm,  was  forty-four  miles. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Battersby , Q.  C. — One  of  the  heifers  had  slipped 
her  shoulder,  and  she  died  upon  the  road  ; wrote  to  the  defendant  in  refer- 
ence to  this,  and  he  in  a very  handsome  manner  sent  him  a £5  note ; he 
considered  that  it  was  a very  handsome  thing  so  to  do,  as  there  was  no  war- 
ranty given,  and  the  defendant  was  not  bound  to  act  as  he  had  done;  and 
this  he  would  say,  he  very  much  regretted  having  had  any  misunderstanding 
with  the  defendant ; had  several  “ strippers”  on  Iris  hand  in  August  last ; 
perhaps  lie  had  50  or  60  ; had  no  old  cows  ; could  not  tell  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  horned  cattle  he  had  on  his  land  in  that  month ; had  several  hundreds, 
about  250 ; had  these  from  the  previous  October;  his  man  had  sold  beasts 
to  a butcher  named  George  Hirley ; had  only  two  distempered  cows  on  his 
land  before  the  1st  of  October,  and  these  he  disposed  of  at  once;  in  the 
year  1847  he  lost  125  head  of  cattle;  could  not  tell  where  he  bought  these, 
but  could  swear  positively  that  he  had  no  distempered  cow  on  his  lands  for 
nine  months  before  the  fair  at  Balinasloe  ; about  nine  or  ten  years  ago  a 
man  of  his  made  an  engagement  about  a horse  he  sold  to  a party,  and  he 
(Mr.  Battersby)  defended  him  : before  he  bought  the  cattle  heard  that  there 
was  a good  deal  of  distemper  in  the  fair ; would  not  consider  it  safe  to  put 
sound  cattle  upon  landi  where  there  had  been  distempered  cattle  before 
three  months;  thought  there  was  great  danger  from  the  virus,  the  saliva, 
distempered  mucus,  and  droppings  from  the  mouths  of  diseased  cattle  re- 
maining upon  the  land;  the  disease  was  not  perceptible  for  one  month  to 
six  weeks ; detailed  the  symptoms  exhibited  in  the  first  week  after  its  de- 
velopment ; the  animal  gets  off  its  feed,  has  a cou«h  and  weeping  eyes,  &c. ; 
the  disease  is  highly  contagious,  and  he  believes  infectious ; the  defendant 
said  to  him  that  statements  were  valueless ; he  went  to  a table,  took  up  a 
book,  and  said,  “ So  help  me  God  the  cattle  were  sound,  and  I had  not  a 
single  distempered  cow  upon  my  land.” 

To  Mr.  Smythe — The  heifers  (150)  that  did  not  take  the  distemper  were 
separated  from  the  defendant’s  cattle;  some  of  them  were  forty  miles 
asunder. 

James  Murphy  examined  by  Mr.  Maunsell— Was  the  plaintiff’s  herd  ; was 
present  when  he  purchased  the  cattle  from  the  defendant ; had  charge  of 
the  heifers ; took  every  care  of  them ; drove  them  six  miles  the  first  day, 
and  nine  or  ten  the  next  day;  delayed  longer  than  usual,  in  consequence  of 
the  multitude  of  cattle  which  he  had  to  drive;  when  he  saw  Mr.  Johnson 
on  his  own  land  he  said  that  the  cattle  had  the  distemper,  and  he  pointed 
out  two  that  had  disease ; on  the  next  day  when  the  cattle  were  at  Garry- 
hindon  the  herd  said  that  two  of  them  were  sick. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ball , Q.C.— Had  the  cattle  on  the  field  of  the 
hotel  keeper  at  Shannon  Bridge ; there  were  other  cattle  on  that  land  which 
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had  been  sold  at  Ballinasloe;  the  cattle  remained  that  night  at  Shannon 
Bridge ; they  slept  at  Frankfort  the  next  night ; on  the  third  night  they 
slept  at  Tinnahinch;  paid  for  the  grass;  there  were  no  other  cattle  there; 
the  cattle  day,  and  the  day  before  that  at  Ballinasloe,  were  fine  days. 

To  Mr.  Maumell. — Prevented  the  cattle  from  mixing  with  other  cattle 
every  night. 

Mr.  George  Johnson  examined  by  Mr.  Byrne. — The  herd  brought-  the 
cattle  to  his  field  after  the  fair ; observed  two  of  them  lying  down  on  the 
field,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  had  the  distemper. 

Robert  Hickey  examined  by  Mr.  H.  Smy'the,  Q,.C. — Was  of  the  Dublin 
firm  “Hickey  and  Hanberry ;”  on  the  19th  of  October  sold  a sick  beast  for 
the  plaintiff  for  £7;  she  was  badly  affected  with  “ pleuro-pneumonia ;” 
considered  that  the  disease  was  contagious;  the  beast  must  have  been 
sick  more  than  a month ; sold  other  sick  animals  for  the  plaintiff. 

Owen  Dunne  examined  by  Mr.  Maun  sell. — On  the  14th  of  October 
brought  a heifer  of  lot  No.  1 1 to  the  butcher;  on  being  opened  that  beast 
exhibited  symptoms  of  disease ; the  lungs  and  other  parts  were  a mass 
of  yellow  matter. 

Joseph  Kilbee  examined  by  Mr.  Byrne. — Is  a salemaster  in  Liverpool  and 
a grazier  in  Ireland ; several  of  the  cattle  were  sent  to  him  which  had  the 
lung  disease : his  experience  was  considerable ; the  disease  was  latent 
about  six  weeks  before  it  exhibited  itself ; was  examined  as  a witness 
before  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to  the  disease ; witness  made  the 
sales  for  the  plaintiff : the  cattle,  if  sound,  would  have  brought  £6  per 
head  more  than  they  did. 

To  Mr.  Buttersby. — Saw  the  cattle  in  the  fair;  did  not  observe  them 
much,  but  thought  at  the  time  they  were  sold  at  a cheap  rate ; considered 
that  in  a fat  market,  not  a store  market,  both  buyer  and  seller  could  know 
that  disease  existed  in  cattle  if  they  were  thin ; Liverpool  was  a fat  market 
— a town  market ; Ballinasloe  a store  or  fair  market ; cattle  were  often  sold 
as  sound  that  were  unsound ; adhered  to  the  evidence  which  he  had  given 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Anthony  Allen  examined. — Is  a salemaster ; lives  in  Wicklow ; is  an 
extensive  grazier;  the  disease  is  highly  contagious;  it  did  not  develope 
itself  earlier  than  six  weeks ; had  experience  of  the  disease  in  cattle  that 
had  been  sold  to  himself. 

Patrick  Maher. — Is  an  extensive  grazier  in  Meath ; the  disease  is  con- 
tagious ; it  takes  a month  or  longer  to  develope  the  disease ; a beast  whose 
lungs  were  a jelly  on  the  14th  of  October  must  have  been  infected  before 
the  9 th. 

To  Mr.  Ball , Q.C. — Could  not  say  whether  the  disease  was  in  the  air,  or 
was  communicated  by  food  or  touch,  or  by  all  of  these ; but  the  general 
opinion  amongst  those  with  whom  he  associated  was  that  the  disease  was 
contagious. 

Mr.  Battersby,  Q.C.,  stated  the  defendant’s  case  in  an  able  speech.  He 
knew  it  would  be  difficult  to  counteract  the  effect  that  had  been  made  upon 
their  minds  by  the  address  of  his  excellent  and  most  plausible  friend, 
Mr.  MDonough.  There  was  not  any  doubt  that  the  plaintiff  had  sustained 
a loss ; the  question  was,  who  was  to  bear  that  loss  ? The  case  for  the 
defendant  was,  that  he  had  496  head  of  cattle,  in  lots  of  30  each,  and 
that  not  one  of  them  was  diseased.  The  beasts  sold  to  other  persons  were 
sound;  not  a single  one  of  them  was  unsound.  The  defendant  was  not 
only  an  honest  dealer,  but  a liberal  one  also,  and  it  would  be  a hard  case  if 
he  were  now  obliged  to  pay  the  plaintiff  for  cattle  that  had  taken  the 
distemper  after  they  left  his  hands.  There  were  98  beasts  that  had  been 
bought  in  the  month  of  April,  The  defendant  did  not  tell  the  plaintiff  that 
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all  these  had  been  reared  from  calves,  but  he  spoke  of  the  first  lot  at  which 
lie  looked.  Oil  the  24t,h  of  August,  there  was  one  beast  that  was  diseased, 
but  the  rest  were  perfectly  sound.  Could  it  be  held  that  a dealer  was 
responsible  for  every  head  of  cattle  that  might  happen  to  die  ? The  war- 
ranty was  not  confined  to  cattle : it  was  given  as  to  horses,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  an  insurance  upon  life.  Suppose  a life,  insured  upon  the  24th  of 
August,  exhibited  on  the  14th  of  October  the  symptoms  of  a latent  disease, 
would  it  be  an  answer  to  the  widow  that  there  was  an  invisible  germ  of 
disease?  The  germ  might  exist,  but  this  was  not  the  disease  itself.  When 
disease  did  arise  it  was  perceptible  from  the  first  moment  of  its  existence. 
The  disease  was,  in  fact,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  could  that 
disease  in  a horse  be  distinguished  from  the  same  disease  in  a cow?  There 
was  no  law  of  science  or  art  to  show  the  rapidity  with  which  such  a disease 
progressed,  but  it  was  palpable  that  when  it  existed  it  developed  itself. 
The  fair  of  Ballinasloe  was  full  of  diseased  beasts,  and  as  the  disease  was 
contagious  or  infectious,  there  was  an  abundant  opportunity  for  contracting 
it  at  the  fair,  even  if  the  cattle  had  not  been  for  several  days  travelling 
along  the  road  to  the  farm  of  the  plaintiff.  What  security  was  there  if  a 
man  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  breaking  out  of  any  imperceptible 
“germ  ?”  The  effect  of  such  a stringent  rule  wrould  be,  that  every  seller  in 
Ballinasloe  would  have  a board  displayed  near  his  cattle  with  these  printed 
words,  “These  cattle  are  not  warranted  sound.”  Were  they  to  trust  to 
such  a warranty  as  that  relied  upon  by  the  plaintiff,  it  would  be  a prolific 
source  of  litigation.  “ Germ,  virus,  warranty,”  would  be  three  most 
magical,  most  potent  words,  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  bar  of 
Ireland.  If  they  sold  a horse,  and  warranted  him  as  sound,  any  man  who 
understood  the  subject  could  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  its  soundness; 
but  here  was  a case  where  confessedly  there  was  no  appearance  of  disease 
when  the  cattle  were  sold ; and  because  they  afterwards  got  distempered, 
the  defendant  was  to  be  held  responsible.  It  was  a strange  and  most 
dangerous  proposition.  The  learned  counsel  then  called  evidence  for  the 
defence. 

Walter  F.  M’Donough , defendant,  examined  by  Mr.  Ball,  Q.C. — Resided 
near  Balinasloe ; grazed  about  1100  head  of  cattle  in  the  year;  sold  three 
lots  to  the  plaintiff  at  the  fair ; they  had  been  brought  from  his  farm  ; 27 
of  the  lot  of  No.  11  had  been  grazed  upon  the  island  of  Innisshank,  in  the 
King’s  County  ; that  lot  consisted  of  30  ; three  of  the  lot  were  fed  in  Ros- 
common; there  were  two  cases  of  distemper  on  the  island,  one  in  July,  the 
other  in  August ; sold  two  at  the  fair  of  Eyrecourt  to  a butcher  for  £25  ; 
that  butcher,  whose  name  was  Barrett,  had  gone  to  America , never  had  a 
sick  beast  since  that  day  anywhere ; sold  at  Banagher  60  that  had  been 
grazing  on  the  island ; they  were  perfectly  sound ; sold  30  to  Mr.  Eyre, 
and  30  to  Mr.  Malone. 

Mr.  M’Donough  Q.C.,  objected  to  this  evidence.  Would  Dycer  in  Dublin 
be  permitted  to  give  evidence  that  he  sold  60  horses  that  were  sound  as  an 
answer  to  an  alleged  breach  of  warranty  in  the  case  of  an  unsound  horse  ? 

Mr.  Battersby,  Q.C.,  pressed  the  question. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  ruled  that  the  evidence  was  not  admissible. 

Mr.  Battersby , Q.C. , asked  his  lordship  to  take  a note  that  he  offered  to 
give  evidence  that  every  head  of  cattle  on  the  island  was  sound,  and  that  he 
refused  to  admit  that  evidence. 

His  lordship  said  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  be  expected  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  sales  to  other  parties,  but  it  was  open  to  the  defendant  to  give 
evidence  to  prove  that  all  the  cattle  grazed  on  the  island  which  were  sold  to 
the  plaintiff  were  sound,  and  to  give  general  evidence  that  the  cattle  grazed 
on  the  land  were  sound. 
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The  defendant  then  said  that  all  the  cattle  sold  at  Balinasloe  were  sound  ; 
had  seen  the  lots  before  the  fair ; was  present  at  the  drawing  and  lotting  of 
them  ; there  were  four  lots ; all  were  sound  ; had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
it ; there  was  no  question  about  his  telling  the  plaintiff  that  the  cattle  were 
sound  ; when  he  bought  the  first  lot,  defendant  told  him  that  he  bad  reared 
them  from  calves;  it  was  not  true  that  he  had  said  this  in  reference  to  lot 
No.  11;  since  the  21th  of  August  no  beast  had  exhibited  disease;  ninety 
head  of  cattle  were  sent  to  the  island,  and  mixed  with  lot  No.  11,  in  the 
month  of  September,  and  remained  till  December;  all  of  these  were  as  sound 
as  a bell ; a book,  happened,  unfortunately,  to  be  near  him  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fair ; he  put  his  hand  upon  it,  and  said  he  had  not  given  him  an  un- 
sound beast  at  Ballinasloe ; disease  might  appear  suddenly ; could  not  say 
whether  the  disease  was  communicated  through  the  air. 

Chief  Justice — He  would  be  a wise  man  who  could. 

Cross-examination  of  defendant — Looked  at  the  lots  generally ; did  not 
examine  their  heads  or  feel  their  fat ; whose  brand  but  his  would  be  on  the 
cattle?  bought  the  cattle  (30  of  them)  at  Eyrecourt  upon  the  24th  of 
April,  and  the  others  on  the  7th  of  May,  at  Ballinasloe;  could  not  say  in 
which  of  these  places  the  lot  was  bought ; the  two  distempered  heifers  sold 
in  July  and  August  were  those  bought  in  April  or  May;  made  the  sale  to 
Barrett ; positively  said  he  did  not  swear  in  the  arbitration  room  that  he  had 
no  distemper  on  his  lands  for  two  years  ; looked  into  his  books,  and  found 
that  nineteen  months  before  the  fair  at  Ballinasloe  there  was  a case  of  dis- 
temper in  a cow;  in  1857,  there  were  two  cases  of  distemper  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Samuel  Garnett  examined  by  Mr.  E.  Johnson  — Saw  the  stock,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  they  were  sound,  and  did  not  know  from  whence  the 
disease  came,  no  more  than  the  captain  of  a vessel  could  say  how  the  tem- 
pest arose ; had  known  cattle  said  to  have  been  unsound  turn  out  to  be  per- 
fectly sound. 

Mr.  Peter  Aungier — Is  a salemaster ; cattle  which  he  had  seen  well  at 
night,  were  in  the  morning  reported  as  being  ill ; had  known  cattle  when 
slaughtered  exhibit  disease,  of  which  the  seller  had  no  idea. 

Mr.  Patrick  Leonard — Heard  the  defendant  say  to  the  plaintiff,  taking  up 
a book  (a  registry  of  his),  “ As  sure  as  that  is  a Bible,  the  cattle  I sold  at 
Ballinasloe  were  sound  always  thought  a herd  could  at  once  detect  the 
disease ; was  of  opinion  that  the  beasts  were  sound. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  charged  the  jury.  He  said  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  do  more  than  occupy  their  Lime  for  a few  minutes  in  stating  the 
rights  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  liability  of  the  defendant.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  heifers  that  were  sold  were  at  the  time  of  the  sale  all  sound,  or 
whether  any  of  them  were  affected  with  any  disorder  ? There  was  another 
issue — whether,  if  some  of  the  cattle  were  affected,  they  did  not  affect 
others  ? If  this  were  so,  the  party  was  liable,  not  alone  for  the  original 
damage,  but  also  for  the  consequences  of  that  original  damage.  It  was  a 
case  in  which  the  defendant  had  warranted  that  all  the  cattle  were  sound ; it 
was  in  vain  to  say  that  the  warranty  was  a puff.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
defendant  had  warranted  them.  The  question  was,  were  the  cattle  sound 
agreeably  to  the  warranty  ? The  effect  of  a warranty  was  this — it  made  a 
man  responsible  for  all  defects  known  or  unknown  to  the  seller;  and  it  was 
no  defence  for  him  to  say  that  in  his  conscience  he  believed  that  the  cattle 
were  sound.  He  had  given  his  warranty — he  had  induced  the  buyer  to 
purchase  upon  the  faith  of  the  engagement  that  the  cattle  were  sound,  and 
he  had  guaranteed  him  against  any  loss  which  might  result  from  the  purchase. 
It  had  been  said  that  if  this  were  to  be  the  consequence  of  a warranty,  every 
man  at  a cattle  fair  should  put  up  a placard  intimating  that  he  did  not 
warrant  the  cattle.  All  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  hold  his  tongue  and  give 
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no  warranty  at  all ; besides  this,  there  were  insurance  offices  that  would 
willingly  insure  cattle  and  protect  the  buyer  from  any  loss  consequent  upon 
the  sale.  In  conclusion,  his  lordship  said  that  the  jury  should  look  to  the 
gradual  development  of  the  disease  in  the  cattle  of  the  plaintiff  himself  after 
they  became  mixed  with  the  cattle  sold  by  the  defendant,  and  consider  whe- 
ther, under  all  the  circumstances,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  their  verdict. 

The  jury  retired,  and  in  a few  minutes  returned  with  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  upon  all  the  counts — Damages  £1000  sterling, 


MISCELLANEA. 


ALTERATION  OF  THE  TIME  OF  HOLDING  THE  METROPO- 
LITAN MARKET  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  HORSES. 

In  consequence  of  the  Cattle  Market  being  now  held  on 
Thursday  instead  of  Friday  as  heretofore,  the  Common 
Council  of  London  has  “ ordered,  that  from  and  after  the 
5th  of  April,  1858,  the  market  for  horses,  mules,  and  asses, 
shall  be  held  as  heretofore  in  the  place  appointed  by  the  clerk 
of  the  market  for  that  purpose,  within  the  market-place,  on 
Friday  in  each  week,  between  the  hours  of  ten  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  lieu  and  stead 
of  between  the  hours  of  one  o’clock  and  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  except  on  Good  Friday  and  on  Christmas-dav 
when  it  falls  on  a Friday,  and  then  the  market  shall  be  held 
on  the  previous  Thursday,  between  the  hours  of  one  o’clock 
and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.” — Mark  Lane  Express. 


FOREIGN  HONOURS  TO  OUR  ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS- 
In  our  Journal  for  1856,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  recording 
that  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  5th  Class,  had 
been  conferred  on  Veterinary  Surgeon,  J.  S.  Stockley  ; we 
have  now  the  gratification  of  adding  that  the  same  honour 
has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  J.  W.  Gloag,  V.S.,  Military 
Train,  who  has  also  received  the  Crimean  medal  with  four 
clasps,  for  Alma,  Balaklava,  Inkermann  and  Sebastopol,  and 
the  5th  Class  of  the  Imperial  Turkish  Order  of  the  Medjidee. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Wheatley, 
veterinary  surgeon,  Halifax,  which  took  place  on  January 
13th,  1858,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  diploma 
is  dated  May  19th,  1820. 
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THE  POSITION  ASSUMED  BY  THE  FORE-EOOT 
OF  THE  HORSE  IN  THE  VARIED  MOVEMENTS 
OF  THE  LIMB. 


By  Joseph  Gamgee,  Sen.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  New  Veterinary 
College,  Edinburgh. 

The  comments  on  Mr.  Lupton’ s paper  on  the  position 
assumed  by  the  horse’s  fore  foot  in  progression,  which  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Paton,  induce  me  to  write  on  the  subject 
earlier  than  I otherwise  should  have  done.  The  question  is 
of  unusual  importance,  and  I think  great  praise  is  due  to 
Mr.  Lupton  as  an  original  observer,  especially  at  so  early  a 
period  of  his  career  in  the  veterinary  profession,  and  it  cer- 
tainly augurs  Well  for  his  future.  About  a year  ago,  Mr. 
Lupton  called  on  me  in  London,  and  my  views  expressed  to 
him  at  the  time,  though  not  in  accordance  with  many  I had 
heard  propounded  early  in  life  at  the  veterinary  college,  ac- 
corded on  one  point  with  the  old  accepted  opinion,  that  in 
dropping  the  foot  in  the  act  of  walking,  the  toe  first  touched 
the  ground. 

Since  my  Conversation  with  Mr.  Lupton,  but  particularly 
since  the  appearance  of  his  excellent  article,  I have  carefully 
Considered  and  investigated  the  matter. 

Now  my  conviction  is  that,  in  the  solid-hoofed  quadrupeds, 
the  general  law  is  obeyed  which  guides  the  movements  of 
the  limbs  in  all  animals,  and  that  in  the  horse,  the  con- 
tact with  the  ground  not  only  with  the  fore  but  also  with 
the  hind  feet,  occurs  first  at  the  posterior  and  last  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  foot.  Let  us  carefully  observe  progression 
in  the  cloven-footed  animals  and  in  the  dog  and  cat,  the 
camel,  and  the  colossal  elephant — mark  the,  movement  in  all 
varieties  of  birds,  and  the  more  firmly  shall  we  believe  that 
provision  has  been  made  to  ward  off  concussion,  and  for  the 
least  expenditure  of  muscular  force  in  the  propulsion  of  the 
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body,  by  bringing  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  first  to  the 
ground.  In  man  this  is  universally  admitted.  If,  as  it  has 
been  believed,  it  were  different  in  the  horse,  what  loss  of 
power,  what  antagonistic  efforts  in  operation  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  ! The  placing  of  the  toe  first  to  the  ground, 
and  pressure  coming  secondarily  on  the  heel,  must  call  for 
the  opposite  condition  in  the  completion  of  the  step,  namely, 
the  bearing  again  from  heel  to  toe,  as  all  are  agreed  that  the 
toe  is  last  to  leave  the  ground.  Is  this  in  accordance  with 
nature’s  universal  law  of  attaining  much  by  simple  means  ? 

Mr.  Paton  objects  to  Mr.  Lupton’s  illustration,  viz.,  the 
comparison  made  between  the  action  of  a horse’s  leg  when 
its  original  movements  are  destroyed  by  anchylosis  and  the 
revolution  of  the  spoke  of  a wheel.  I believe  that  we  should 
avoid  anything  which  carries  the  mind  far  from  the  imme- 
diate observation  of  progression  in  the  sound  horse. 

With  reference  to  observations  made  whilst  horses  are 
moving,  it  has  been  said  that  the  act  is  too  rapid  for  the 
movement  to  be  perceived,  and  that,  apparently,  the  foot 
comes  flatly  to  the  ground.  This  is  certainly  not  in  accord- 
ance with  fact,  and  we  have  to  request  that  examination  be 
made  under  every  possible  circumstance.  Look  at  the  heavy 
dray-horse — at  the  hunter  moving  and  taking  his  leaps — at 
the  race-horse  galloping — and  it  will  be  observed  that  both 
when  the  hind  and  fore  feet  come  to  the  ground  an  impulse 
is  not  directly  communicated  from  the  toe  through  the 
columns  of  bones  to  shake  the  animal’s  frame,  but  concus- 
sion is  admirably  warded  off  by  the  adaptation  of  the  re- 
bounding structures  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  #irrrh 
first  touche^  the  soil. 

The  action  is  certainly  best  seen  when  horses  are  going 
down  hill,  and  seen  though  not  so  obviously  on  the  level 
and  on  a moderate  ascent.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  a 
heavily  burdened  animal,  or  one  dragging  a considerable 
load  up  a steep  hill,  takes  short  and  incomplete  steps,  its 
limbs  are  not  fully  extended,  and  the  toes  are  first  firmly 
implanted  on  the  ground,  forming  a fulcrum  to  propel  up- 
wards and  forwards.  The  toe  has  never  been  carried  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  to  its  full  extent  in  this  case. 

There  is  oneway  in  which  the  horse  in  moving  necessarily 
brings  the  toes  of  fore  and  hind  feet  first  to  the  ground,  and 
that  is  in  moving  backwards,  either  at  the  bidding  of  rider 
or  driver  or  when  attempting  to  avoid  danger.  In  this  back 
movement  the  quarters,  heels,  and  frogs  are  last  pressed 
upon,  the  foot  is  lifted,  and  drawn  back  again  to  act  as  a 
prop  against  the  ground. 
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ON  WARRANTY  OF  SOUNDNESS,  &c. 

By  W.  Litt,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Shrewsbury. 

The  April  number  of  the  Veterinarian  contained  a copy  of 
a letter  addressed  by  me,  in  February  last,  to  a local  journal, 
on  the  subject  of  warranty  of  horses.  That  letter  was  sug- 
gested by  what  appeared  to  me  an  unjust  verdict  in  the 
county  court  of  this  district,  by  which  it  was  decided  that  a 
slight  appearance  of  thrush  of  the  hind  feet  was  a sufficient 
cause  of  unsoundness,  and  it  was  written  with  a view  to 
warn  breeders  and  sellers  of  horses  generally  of  the  exceed- 
ingly absurd  condition  of  the  law  which  supported  a con- 
clusion so  monstrous  as  this.  Few  professional  men  can 
have  had  much  experience  of  horse-causes  in  our  courts  of 
law,  without  observing  that  the  chances  of  success  are  hardly 
ever  dependent  upon  the  justice  of  the  case,  or,  I may  add, 
with  any  very  respectful  feeling  for  the  course  of  such  pro- 
ceedings. For  my  own  part,  a considerable  opportunity  of 
observation  had  excited  so  deep  a sense  of  disgust  with  the 
whole  subject,  that  I endeavoured,  as  far  as  I was  able,  to 
show  the  public  that  the  seller  of  a horse  had  no  security 
excepting  in  a request  to  warrant,  insomuch  that  it  was  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  most  perfect  horses 
condemned  as  unsound.  But  in  doing  this,  I was  careful  to 
avoid  everything  of  a personal  nature ; and  whatever  might 
have  been  my  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  any  individual  in 
the  case  alluded  to,  I was  careful  to  withhold  it,  and  no  word 
was  allowed  to  fall  from  my  pen  which  could  reasonably  give 
offence  to  any  one.  The  best  intentions,  however,  will  some- 
time fail  of  success,  and  quite  unconsciously,  it  seems,  I have 
awoke  the  ire  of  no  less  an  individual  than  Mr.  Hales,  of 
Oswestry. 

The  secret  of  this  is  strange  enough.  There  are  two 
things  of  which  Mr.  Hales  has  a peculiar  dislike — to  wit, 
advertisements  and  jokes,  and  I am  supposed  to  be  guilty 
of  having  perpetrated  both  of  these.  To  say  the  truth,  I 
did,  with  a view  to  relieve  a very  dull  subject,  make  one 
or  two  attempts  to  be  merry ; and  the  consequence  is,  that 
Mr.  Hales  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  the  man  in  the 
play,  who  is  satisfied  that  certain  people  must  have  been 
talking  about  him  merely  “ because  they  laughed  con- 
sumedly.” 

Having  expressed,  with  becoming  seriousness,  his  horror 
of  a joke,  Mr.  Hales  dilates,  of  course,  upon  the  value  of 
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“facts.”  There  is  nothing  like  facts.  “ One  fact”  is  worth, 
in  his  estimation,  no  end  of  “fine  writing and,  in  proof  of 
this,  he  gives  us  a “ detail”  of  facts,  which,  I confess,  does 
seem  to  me  “ tedious”  enough,  because  it  is  marked  through- 
out with  a very  strong  tincture  of  egotism.  Probably  the 
readers  of  the  Veterinarian  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not 
very  interesting  to  know  precisely  either  what  Mr.  Barratt 
said  to  Mr.  Hales,  or  what  Mr.  Hales  said  to  Mr.  Barratt ; 
or  that  “ the  defendant  was  an  auctioneer or  that  “ the 
plaintiff  resided  in  Wales;”  or  even  the  startling  “fact,” 
that  “the  advocates,  on  either  side,  were  two  brothers  in 
the  regular  habit  of  practising  in  the  Shrewsbury  county 
court.”  All  this  may  be  very  true,  and  I dare  say  Mr, 
Hales’  narrative  is  in  the  main  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  he  leaves  untouched  both  the  “facts”  by  which  the 
verdict  was  obtained,  and  the  principle  involved  in  the  verdict 
itself.  I must,  therefore,  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
to  supply  this  defect. 

First,  then,  of  the  facts.  Neither  Mr,  Hales  nor  the  “re- 
spectable practitioner  ” who  was  called  in  at  his  suggestion 
to  confirm  his  opinion,  ever  saw  the  mare  in  dispute  lame . 
This  they  admitted.  They  were  ready  enough  to  testify  to 
the  serious  nature  of  thrush  of  the  hind  foot- — that  it  of  neces^- 
sity  impaired  the  animal’s  value  and  usefulness — that,  after 
work,  it  must  certainly  produce  lameness — that  it  often 
resulted  in  contraction — that  if  was  dangerous  to  endeavour 
to  remove  it,  insomuch  that  ophthalmia  commonly  super- 
vened on  the  stoppage  of  the  discharge — all  this  they  had  the 
courage  to  assert,  but  they  were  compelled  to  admit  they  had 
never  seen  the  mare  lame  themselves,  The  means  adopted 
to  satisfy  a jury  of  the  actual  presence  of  lameness  was  the 
really  curious  part  of  the  case.  For  this  purpose  a number 
of  witnesses,  altogether  ignorant  of  horseflesh — servants  of 
the  plaintiff,  who,  I doubt  not,  had  been,  by  some  process 
which  I cannot  pretend  to  explain,  really  brought  to  believe 
what  they  stated,  swore  stoutly  to  the  presence  of  lameness, 
not  occasional,  but  constant — not  in  one  or  two  legs  only,  but 
in  all  the  legs — in  the  stable  and  out  of  the  stable,  on  smooth 
roads  as  well  as  rough  ones,  always  lame,  everywhere  lame. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  about  their  testimony.  Mr.  Hales 
arrogates  to  himself  too  much  when  he  claims  to  have  been 
the  “principal  cause”  of  the  verdict  which  I have  condemned, 
and  I never  meant  to  “imply”  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
gardener  who,  in  addition  to  the  lameness,  saw  a “ profuse 
stinking  discharge  running  down  the  legs,”  or  the  butler  who 
tickled  the  frogs  with  a straw,  and  “got  about  a spoonful  of 
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matter  out.5*  Either  of  them  did  quite  as  much  for  his 
master’s  cause  as  Mr.  Hales,  perhaps  rather  more,  As  far 
as  I recollect,  Mr.  Hales  did  not  even  endorse  his  professional 
colleague’s  opinion  about  the  frequent  occurrence  of  oplw 
thalmia  on  the  stopping  of  the  discharge.  So  far  from  having 
been  the  “ principal  cause  ” of  obtaining  the  verdict,  about 
which  he  is  so  exultant,  I am  of  opinion  that  Mr,  Hales 
really  did  less  towards  such  a result  than  any  other  of  the 
plaintiff’s  witnesses,  even  than  the  humblest  of  this  gentle-? 
man’s  menials,  The  bringing  forward  of  two  or  three 
domestic  servants^  so  ignorant  of  the  subject  that  they  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  the  “ near  side  ” of  a horse 
and  the  “ off  side,”  to  establish  the  existence  of  disease  and 
symptoms  of  disease  which  had  altogether  escaped  the  ob^ 
servation  of  veterinary  witnesses,  was  certainly  a bold  and 
ingenious  stroke  of  poliey,  and  the  success  with  which  it 
was  attended  in  this  instance  may  very  likely  lead  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  principle.  After  what  has  occurred,  I shall  not 
be  surprised,  in  the  next  horse-case  that  comes  from  “ the 
Principality,”  to  see  Betty  the  house-maid,  or  Molly  the  cook, 
put  into  the  witness-box,  for  the  removal  of  some  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  professionals.  Such  a proceeding 
could  hardly  fail  of  success.  Respect  for  the  sex,  an  appeal 
to  the  gallantry  of  the  court — what  beautiful  subjects  are 
these  for  the  eloquence  of  an  advocate.  It  is  idle  to  say  such 
things  are  extravagant  and  out  of  place.  There  is  nothing 
too  extravagant  for  a court  of  law,  no  absurdity  which 
may  not  be  capped  in  a horse-case — especially  a Welsh 
one. 

So  much  for  the  facts  ” which  it  has  pleased  Mr.  Hales 
altogether  to  ignore,  and  of  which  I will  not  be  prevented 
from  saying,  I have  no  faith  in  any  of  them.  I do  not  look 
upon  thrush  of  the  hind  foot  as  a very  serious  disease,  of 
necessity  impairing  an  animal’s  value  and  usefulness.  I do 
not  believe  that  either  (e  contraction  ” or  Cf  ophthalmia  ” is 
a frequent,  or  even  possible  result  of  such  an  affection.  Nor 
do  I believe  that  the  mare  in  question  was  ever,  even  for  a 
moment,  under  any  circumstances,  lame  from  the  insignifU 
cant  cause  assigned.  And  with  this  emphatic  expression 
of  opinion  I am  satisfied  to  dismiss  this  portion  of  the 
subject. 

Of  the  principle  involved  in  the  verdict  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  much,  because  on  this  I think  there  will  be  but  little 
difference  amongst  men  whose  opinions  are  worth  anything 
at  all.  The  Gordian  knot  which  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  our  profession  are  seeking  to  unravel,  is 
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not  quite  so  easily  disposed  of  as  Mr.  Hales  seems  to  think 
by  the  flippant  assertion  that  “a  sound  horse  means  a sound 
horse.”  Does  anybody  of  ordinary  capacity  believe  that  a 
gentleman  having  a horse  suiting  him  in  every  other  respect 
would  think  of  getting  rid  of  the  animal,  merely  because  it 
had  been  shown  that  he  had  what  is  called  a thrush  of  the 
hind  foot?  When  it  is  sought  to  return  a horse  for  a cause 
so  insignificant,  the  reasonable  conclusion  which  one 
naturally  comes  to  is  that  it  is  a mere  excuse  for  repudiating  a 
bargain . I confess  that  to  me  it  seems  scarcely  professional 
to  lend  oneself  to  the  furtherance  of  such  a scheme.  But 
the  subject  is  an  unpleasant  one,  and  I have  no  desire  to 
pursue  it.  I trust  it  may  be  safely  left  to  the  sense  and 
honour  of  the  profession. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood ; for  I have  no  desire  to 
retort  on  Mr.  Hales  the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives, 
which  he  so  liberally  casts  upon  others,  and  he  is  welcome  to 
the  monopoly  of  so  vulgar  a weapon  of  controversy,  As  I 
have  stated  elsewhere,  his  mistake  arose  from  a too  great 
reverence  for  an  absurd  state  of  the  law.  Here,  indeed,  is 
the  only  strong  point  of  his  case,  for  all  else  is  weak  enough. 
I remarked  that  it  was  probably  out  of  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Baron  Parke  that  he  was  led  to  look  seriously  on  so 
trifling  a disease,  and  he  says — “ I might  have  added 
Ellenborough  and  Alderson.”  I have  no  doubt  Parke  knew 
just  as  much  about  the  disease  in  question  as  Ellenborough, 
and  Ellenborough  as  much  as  Alderson,  Does  Mr.  Hales 
believe  that  any  one  of  the  three  knew  anything  at  all  of  the 
subject  ? The  bare  supposition  is  preposterous.  What  then 
becomes  of  their  “authority”  in  the  eyes  of  men  more 
familiar  with  the  matter?  It  is  simply  childish  to  talk  of  it. 
There  is  a story  told  about  the  great  warrior  of  antiquity, 
which  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  It  is  said  that  one  day 
when  Alexander  was  in  the  studio  of  Apelles,  talking  about 
painting,  of  which  he  knew  but  little,  the  artist  politely 
hinted  to  him  that  he  had  better  say  no  more,  as  the  boj^s 
who  were  grinding  colours  were  laughing  at  him . I hope  I 
shall  not  be  considered  wanting  in  proper  respect  for  the 
“ authorities  ” if  I say  that  there  is  a moral  in  this  story 
which  may  be  profitably  studied  by  many  of  the  judges  of 
the  land,  and  that  it  matters  not  how  high  a man’s  position, 
when  he  ventures  to  talk,  ex  cathedra,  about  matters  of  pro- 
fessional interest,  of  which  he  cannot  have  any  knowledge,  he 
subjects  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  the  merest  tyro  in  the 
science. 

There  are  certain  pleasures  of  early  life — hopes,  and 
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fancies,  and  aspirations — that  in  most  natures  seem  doomed 
to  fade  away  before  the  stern  realities  of  experience.  But  it 
is  pleasant  to  contemplate,  when  we  find  it,  one  of  those 
exceptional  instances  in  which  the  delightful  feelings  of  youth 
continue  to  maintain  their  ascendancy.  Mr.  Hales’s 
touching  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  the  wig  is  not  the 
only  verdant  spot  on  his  imagination.  Familiarity,  in  many 
men,  breeds  only  contempt,  and  much  experience  as  a witness 
in  courts  of  law  will  often  beget  a sense  of  indifference  to  the 
result.  For  my  own  part,  I confess  that  I am  neither  elated 
by  success  nor  depressed  by  defeat.  But  Mr*  Haleses 
enjoyment  of  the  plaintiff’s  triumph  is  something  beautiful 
to  behold.  To  win  under  any  circumstances  is  pleasant 
enough,  but  to  win  when  “all  the  primti facie  appliances  were 
on  the  other  side,”  “in  the  town  where  the  judge  holds  his 
monthly  court,”  and  “with  a jury  of  the  defendants  towns- 
men,” is  positively  delightful.  This  freshness  of  feeling, 
capable  of  so  much  enjoyment  from  causes  that  in  more 
sluggish  natures  would  scarcely  stir  the  pulse,  is  really  some- 
thing to  be  envied,  and  it  is  in  all  sincerity  I congratulate 
Mr.  Hales  on  its  possession. 

A word  or  two  on  the  more  general  question.  Whilst 
lamenting  the  evils  of  such  cases  as  deeply  as  Mr.  Pritchard, 
or  Mr.  Dickens,  or  any  other  gentleman  who  has  written  on 
the  subject,  I confess  I have  no  hope  of  a remedy  from  any 
of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made.  In  the  majority  of 
horse-causes  the  disputed  point  will  be  found  to  be  the  exist- 
ence of  disease.  One  party  swears  there  is  disease,  the  other 
party  that  there  is  none ; and  perhaps  we  find,  to  borrow  Mr. 
Hales’s  plain,  though  hardly  grammatical  style  of  putting  it, 
there  are  “ three  veterinary  surgeons  on  either  side.” 
From  such  a slough  as  this  there  is  no  mode  of  extri- 
cation. 

The  more  deeply  the  subject  is  considered,  the  more 
forcibly  will  it  appear  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  this  moral 
malady  of  the  profession,  excepting  the  radical  one  of  ex- 
cision. We  must  seek  to  abolish  the  custom  of  warranty 
altogether,  in  its  present  absolute  form.  It  is  idle  to  say  this 
is  impossible.  It  is  quite  possible,  because  it  is  most  reason- 
able, and  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  throughout 
the  country  may  do  much  towards  effecting  an  arrangement 
that  would  be  at  once  highly  beneficial  both  to  themselves  and 
the  public.  Since  the  appearance  of  my  letter  in  the  pages 
of  the  Shrewsbury  Journal , I have  reason  to  believe  there 
are  very  few  breeders  of  horses  in  this  immediate  locality  who 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  any  other  form  of  warranty  than 
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the  one  there  suggested  5 and  these  a re  the  only  means  by 
which  any  good  ean  be  effected.  In  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  that  letter,  my  views  of  this  part  of  the  subject  are 
expressed  with  so  much  fulness*  that  1 feel  to  add  anything 
now  might  lay  me  open  to  the  charge  of  an  unnecessary 
repetition,  and  therefore  I am  satisfied  to  leave  it  for 
the  present  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  the  Vete- 
rinarian ^ 


ON  “ GUT-TIE/5 
By  A.  Walker,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Rugby; 

Being  aw^are  that  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists 
amongst  the  members  of  the  profession  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease  amongst  cattle  called  u gut-tie*”  and  having, 
during  the  last  week,  met  with  a case  in  which  the  symptoms 
were  w^ell  defined,  I therefore  had  the  animal  slaughtered, 
and  have  forwarded  you  by  rail  to-day  the  diseased  parts 
entire.  I was  present  w hen  the  beast  wras  opened,  and  was 
very  careful  in  securing  the  parts  in  the  position  in  w^hich 
you  will  find  them;  From  the  examination  I have  made,  I 
believe  that  a knuckle  of  small  intestine  has  become  strangu- 
lated by  hanging  over  the  remains  of  the  vas  deferens.  These 
cases  are  by  rto  means  uncommon  in  this  district ; and 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  I have  operated  success- 
fully upon  many.  Should  you  wish  for  further  particulars, 
or  think  the  subject  of  sufficient  interest  for  the  pages  of  the 
Veterinarian , I will  forward  you  an  account  as  to  the  class 
of  beast,  symptoms,  operation,  &c.  &c. 

[Our  reply  to  the  above  will  have  been  anticipated  by  our 
readers.  To  it  W'e  received  the  following  answer :] 

The  history  of  the  case  referred  to  in  my  former  letter  is 
as  follows : On  Friday  last,  I w*as  sent  for  to  see  a three- 
years-old  Hereford  ox,  the  property  of  a farmer  living  near 
Rugby.  He  said  he  perceived  the  animal  to  be  unwell  on 
the  previous  day ; and  as  it  appeared  to  get  w-orse,  he  sent 
for  me.  I found  the  animal,  which  had  been  removed  from 
a field  into  a shed, labouring  under  the  following  symptoms: 
General  uneasiness,  exhibited  by  occasionally  lying  down 
and  getting  up,  frequently  shifting  the  hind  legs,  stretching 
himself,  and  twisting  the  hind  quarters  in  a peculiar  manner. 
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He  had  evacuated  nothing  but  a quantity  of  mucus  since 
the  previous  day.  The  pulse  was  natural ; the  breathing 
slightly  accelerated;  and  the  rumination  suspended,  the  animal 
refusing  both  food  and  water.  On  examination,  I found  the 
rectum  to  contain  nothing  but  mucus.  I at  once  pronounced 
it  to  be  a case  of  “ gut  tie and,  although  a very  favorable 
case  for  operating  upon,  I persuaded  the  owner  to  have  him 
slaughtered  that  I might  forward  the  diseased  parts  to  you. 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  I have  met  with  many 
of  these  cases,  and  by  referring  to  my  notes  I find  I have 
operated  upon  nineteen  animals  altogether ; and  of  these 
fourteen  terminated  successfully.  It  has  always  occurred,  as 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  amongst  bullocks  from  two 
to  three  years  of  age ; commonly  in  those  low  in  condition, 
(the  above  case  was  an  exception)  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  The  symptoms  are  generally  such  as  were  present  in 
the  above  case,  and  if  not  relieved  by  operation,  the  animal 
becomes  dull,  the  abdomen  tympanitic,  bloody  mucus  is 
voided,  the  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  and  death  takes  place 
from  mortification  of  the  strangulated  parts. 

The  symptoms  may  appear  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  any 
one  who  has  seen  a case  will  rarely  fail  to  diagnose  cor- 
rectly. 

The  only  treatment  is  by  an  operation,  which  I perform  in 
the  following  manner  : The  animal  is  placed  in  a stall,  and 

kept  standing  with  his  right  side  against  the  wall,  while 
the  left  side  is  supported  by  a short  ladder  securely  tied  to 
the  manger  near  the  head  of  the  animal  and  extending 
along  the  side,  while  two  or  three  assistants  keep  the 
animal  in  position  by  pressing  against  it.  The  hind  legs 
being  now  tied  together  above  the  hocks,  another  assistant 
secures  the  head  by  holding  the  nose  and  horn.  I then 
make  an  incision  on  the  left  side,  about  midway  between  the 
antero-inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum  and  the  last  rib, 
in  a line  with  the  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle, 
through  the  skin,  muscles,  and  peritoneum,  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  the  left  hand  and  arm,  which  is  then  passed 
upwards  and  backwards  over  the  rumen  to  the  right  side 
where  the  strangulated  part  may  readily  be  felt.  I then  in- 
troduce the  hand  a second  time,  having  a small  probe-pointed 
bistoury  guarded  between  the  fingers,  and  cut  through  the 
remains  of  the  vas  deferens.  Withdrawing  the  knife  I 
again  introduce  the  hand,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  the  strangu- 
lated parts  are  entirely  liberated  ; I then  close  the  wound  by 
passing  three  or  four  interrupted  sutures  through  the  skin, 
muscles,  and  peritoneum,  and  leave  the  animal  at  rest.  In 
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a few  hours  copious  alvine  evacuations  will  follow,  and  no 
further  treatment  in  general  is  found  necessary. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance,  that  in  every  case  I have  met 
with,  the  strangulation  has  existed  on  the  right  side,  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  small  intestines  princi- 
pally occupying  that  part.  I find  the  standing  position 
facilitates  the  operation  by  making  the  strangulated  parts 
more  tense,  and  likewise  it  gives  greater  space.  In  one  or 
two  instances  in  which  the  animal  got  down  during  the  ope- 
ration, I had  great  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  parts. 

The  object  of  my  making  the  incision  on  the  left  side  is  to 
prevent  the  small  intestines  being  forced  out  of  the  orifice  in 
case  the  animal  should  throw  itself  down  during  the  opera- 
tion. 

I had  intended  to  have  made  these  remarks  more  complete 
by  some  observations  upon  the  difference  between  the  vas 
deferens  produced  by  the  different  modes  of  castration,  but 
the  shortness  of  time  precludes  my  doing  so  until  some 
future  day.  I will  only  add  that  I have  operated  upon  one 
animal  successfully  on  the  sixth  day  after  he  had  become 
affected. 


CASE  OF  INVERTED  BLADDER  IN  A MARE. 

By  T.  Taylor,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Burton-on-Trent. 

I have  this  day  forwarded  to  you  the  bladder  of  a mare 
that  I was  called  in  to  see  this  week. 

Upon  my  arrival,  I found  a farrier  in  attendance — a fra- 
ternity in  this  neighbourhood  as  thick  as  hail — when,  having 
made  an  examination  per  vaginam , my  hand  came  in  con- 
tact with  a substance  which  I was  somewhat  at  a loss  to 
account  for ; however,  after  a little  manipulation  I replaced 
it,  but  the  pains  of  the  mare  soon  brought  it  again  into  its 
former  position.  Even  after  a second  successful  attempt,  the 
same  result  followed.  Indeed,  the  pains  were  so  violent 
that  I was  fearful  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  taking  place. 
So  I ordered  some  men  continually  to  foment  the  parts, 
which  were  much  swollen  ; and  on  my  second  visit,  I saw  at 
once  the  poor  animal  could  not  live  long,  and  death  soon 
after  took  place. 

Making  a post-mortem  examination,  I found  the  bladder 
to  be  inverted,  exactly  as  I send  it  you,  with  the  exception  of 
its  being,  during  life,  more  within  the  vagina ; indeed,  it 
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could  not  be  seen,  without  separating  the  lips  of  the 
latter. 

The  mare  was  only  three  years  old  this  spring,  she  had 
foaled  a dead  foal  in  the  field,  a fortnight  before  her  time, 
without  assistance.  Will  you  kindly  say  whether  this  is  a 
case  that  you  have  before  heard  of,  as  I have  never  met  with 
such  an  one.  Inverted  uterus  is,  of  course,  common,  but 
inverted  bladder  I imagine  not. 

[The  bladder  was  found  to  be  completely  inverted,  and 
about  one  half  of  the  viscus  protruded  from  between  the 
labia  pudendi. 

Its  coats  were  much  thickened ; to  perhaps  three  or  four 
times  their  natural  state.  About  one  half  the  mucous 
coat  at  the  fundus  had,  from  exposure,  &c.,  taken  on  an 
altered  condition,  by  which  it  was  made  to  differ  in  appear- 
ance but  very  little  from  ordinary  cuticular  membrane. 
We  do  not  think  that  a successful  reduction  of  the  inverted 
bladder  could  have  been  made,  even  if  mechanical  means  had 
been  adopted  to  retain  it  in  its  original  or  normal  position 
afterwards.  Such  cases  are  by  no  means  common.] 


FATAL  CONSEQUENCES  ARISING  FROM  THE 
USE  OF  THE  SULPHURET  OF  ARSENICUM  IN 
A CASE  OF  POLL-EVIL. 

By  W.  Cox,  Sen.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Ashbourne. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  Mr.  Hodkinson,  of  Cubley,  six 
miles  from  this  place,  sent  for  me  to  see  a horse,  but  being 
out,  my  son  attended,  who,  from  the  symptoms  then  present, 
gave  the  owner  little  hope  of  the  animal's  recovery.  In  a 
very  short  time  I was  sent  for  again,  when  I found  the  horse  in 
a dying  condition ; in  fact,  he  died  before  I left  the  place.  On 
making  an  inquiry,  I ascertained  that  he  had  been  “ dressed” 
for  poll-evil  by  a pretender  about  five  days  before.  I un- 
hesitatingly gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  dressing  was  the 
cause  of  death,  which  a post-mortem  examination  proved  to 
be  correct.  This  ignorant  personas  mode  of  treatment  is,  first 
to  thrust  a red-hot  iron  into  the  part  affected.  The  iron 
used  by  him  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  nearly  an  inch 
in  diameter.  He  then  passes  a substance  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  he  has  made  with  the  same  iron,  which 
substance  I believe  to  be  yellow  arsenic.  It  soon  causes  a 
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very  extensive  sloughing  to  take  place.  In  this  instance  he 
had  passed  his  hot  iron  quite  down  to  the  joint  formed  by 
the  dentata  and  third  cervical  vertebra,  and  the  dressing  also  ; 
which  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  paralysis  which  took 
place  before  death.  As  the  horse  proved  very  restive  when 
dressed,  some  of  the  agent  employed  fell  on  the  ground.  It 
was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Hodkinson,  and  afterwards  given  to  me, 
and  I have  enclosed  some  of  it  for  your  inspection.  The 
same  is  very  generally  employed  by  many  of  the  old  school 
for  fistulous  affections,  the  removal  of  warts,  &c.,  and  some- 
times a solution  of  it  is  resorted  to  for  mange. 

[Mr.  Cox  is  right  in  his  conjecture.  The  agent  sent  to 
us  is  the  suljphuret  of  arsenic . A few  grains  of  it  being  dis- 
solved in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a slip  of  copper-foil 
afterwards  introduced,  aided  by  heat,  it  soon  became  covered 
with  a whitish  alloy.  Being  dried  on  bibulous  paper,  and 
the  metal  heated  in  another  test  tube,  the  deposited  metallic 
arsenic  became  oxidized,  and  this  being  dissolved  in  distilled 
water,  the  solution  gave  the  characteristic  precipitates  with 
the  usual  liquid  re-agents.  In  like  manner,  a few  grains 
dissolved  in  caustic  potash  and  diluted,  furnished  similar 
results.] 


ON  ARNICA  MONTANA. 

By  G.  T.  Brown,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester. 

Dear  Sirs, — As  we  are  now  ascertaining  the  action  of 
Arnica  Montana  on  the  horse,  it  has  struck  me  that  the 
following,  translated  from  Hering’s  “ Arzneimittel,”  might 
be  worthy  a place  in  the  Veterinarian. 

Yours  very  truly. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘ Veterinarian .* 


ARNICA  MONTANA. 

This  plant  is  indigenous  to  the  mountain  range  of  medium 
height  in  Germany,  as  the  Taunus  mountains  near  Frankfort. 
The  Germans  call  it  the  “fall  plant”  (fallkraut),  from  its 
being  generally  used  for  bruises  from  falls.  This  Dr.  Voelcher 
informs  me.  It  has  a stem  one  to  two  feet  high,  with  com- 
posite flowers,  which  are  gathered  from  June  to  August. 
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The  root  is  about  the  thickness  of  a quill,  and  two  to  three 
inches  long.  When  dry  it  is  shrunken,  dark  brown  in 
colour,  brittle,  and  has  a bitter  taste,  which  continues  for 
some  time  on  the  palate.  It  contains  a small  quantity  of  a 
volatile  oil;  1’5  of  a greenish-yellow  resin,  soluble  in  spirit; 
15*0  of  yellowish  brown  extractive  matter;  17*5  of  a greenish 
brown  resin,  with  acetates  and  malates,  and  600  of  vegetable 
fibre.  Its  efficacy  depends  on  the  stimulating  extractive 
matter  and  the  resin. 

Given  internally,  arnica  acts  powerfully  on  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems,  promoting  absorption.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
employed  in  aesthenic  fever,  nervous  and  gastric  fever,  when 
the  inflammation  is  removed ; also  in  typhous  inflammation, 
(viz.,  on  the  lungs.)  Likewise  in  cases  of  effusion  into  the 
cranium  and  spinal  canal ; in  the  second  stage  of  subacute 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  lastly,  in  obstinate  rheu- 
matism. 

The  flowers  are  given  in  powder,  or  as  an  electuary  or 
pill,  or,  what  is  better,  in  infusion ; to  make  which,  take 

Arnicffi  Tlor.,  Jj ; 

Aquae  fervent.,  Oj, 

and  let  them  stand  together  until  cold. 

This  dose  may  be  given  two  to  three  times  in  the  day  to 
large  animals. 

The  administration  of  Arnica  may  be  also  in  conjunction 
with  Antim.  tart.,  Ammon.,  Hydrochlor.,  and  the  mineral 
acids ; or  combined  with  volatile  stimulants,  such  as  Carn- 
phor,  01.  Terebinth.,  Liq.  Amm.,  Ammon.  Carb.,  &c. 

Formulae, 

No.  1.  Antim.  Tart.,  ; 

Tlor.  Arnic.  pulv.,  vel  Siij ; 

Tar.  Sem.  Lini,  ; 

Aq.  ferv.,  q.  s.  ut  f.  bol.  quatuor. 

Sumat  j,  ter  in  die. 

In  second  stage  of  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it 
may  be  given  as  follows  : 

No.  2.  Infus.  Tlor.  Arnicae,  ^xvj ; 

Ammon.  Hydcklor., 

Spt.  iEth.  Nit.,  aa  §ss.  M.  ft.  haust. 

The  like  may  be  administered  in  the  second  stage  of  malig- 
nant catarrhal  fever  in  cattle. 

The  root  has  the  same  action  as  the  flowers,  but  is  less 
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actively  irritating,  and  more  continuous  in  its  effects.  Many 
authors  place  Arnica  among  the  acrid  medicines. 

The  administration  of  the  root,  is  in  the  same  form  as  the 
flowers.  The  dose  half  to  one  ounce. 

Where  the  head  cannot  be  elevated,  as  in  some  cases  of 
brain-disease,  the  powder  may  be  given  in  the  drink-water. 
The  dose  from  a half  to  one  ounce. 

'No.  3-  Potass.  Bitartrat.,  ; 

Pad.  Arnicse,  |ij. 

Given  with  honey  in  the  drink-water,  for  the  same  disease, 
during  the  twenty-four  hours, 

TINCTURA  ARNICAS. 

This  is  formed  by  digesting  one  ounce  of  the  sliced  root, 
in  eight  ounces  of  rectified  spirit.  It  is  used  ordinarily  as  a 
gentle  stimulant  in  sprains,  bruises,  and  rheumatic  lameness. 
When  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  apparent,  it  is  useful  as 
a lotion,  diluted  with  water. 

In  most  German  pharmacopoeias,  the  tincture  is  only  pre- 
pared from  the  flowers,  which  contain  more  astringent 
matter.  The  tincture  employed  by  Viborg,  in  his  experiments 
by  injection  into  the  veins,  was  prepared  from  two  drachms  of 
the  flowers,  added  to  three  and  a half  ounces  of  rectified  spirit. 
The  tincture  from  the  root  may,  however,  as  well  be  used  for 
injecting  into  the  veins  as  a nervous  stimulant,  in  quantities 
varying  fropi  one  to  tvvo  drachms. 

Formula. 

No.  1.  Tinct.  Arnicse,  §iv; 

Liq.  Ammon.  Eortis.,  §j.  Mjsce. 

Used  as  an  embrocation  for  rheumatic  lameness. 

No.  2.  Tinct.  Arnicse,  5ij ; 

Extract.  Beilad.,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  v. 

For  injection  into  the  veins,  in  half-sided  palsy,  after  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  in  the  horse. 

Externally,  the  infusion  may  be  used  as  a warm  or  cold 
lotion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  one  pound  of 
water. 

This  is  resorted  to  in  cases  of  contusions  or  sprains. 

I may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  any  experiments  with 
the  root  or  flowers,  should  be  unconnected  with  the  addition 
of  other  medicinal  agents,  in  order  that  satisfactory  con- 
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elusions  may  be  arrived  at  respecting  the  action  of  the  drug. 
As  far  as  I have  tried  the  tincture,  the  effects  have  been 
beneficial,  but  you  shall  know  more  of  the  results  when  the 
agent  has  been  further  tested. 


ON  THE  PURCHASE  OF  HORSES  IN  AUSTRALIA 
FOR  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 

By  R.  Girton,  A.B.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Melbourne; 

Dear  Sirs, — Some  short  time  since  there  appeared,  in  the 
Government  Gazette  of  Victoria,  an  announcement  to  the 
effect  that  “an  officer  might  shortly  be  expected  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  horses  for  the  cavalry  service  in  India, 
and  that  dealers  and  others  were  invited  to  offer  suitable  ones 
for  that  object,  & c.”  I believe  you  will  equally  share  my 
surprise  when  I tell  you  that  in  a selection  so  important  the 
aid  of  the  veterinary  profession  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered unnecessary ; an  occurrence,  I think,  unusual  in 
similar  cases,  as  Colonel  Robbins,  the  officer  who  has  arrived, 
and  with  whom  I had  an  interview,  stated  that  he  had  full 
powers  vested  in  him  to  conduct  both  the  professional  and 
non-professional  part  of  the  business,  but  acknowledged  that 
the  late  Captain  Abernethy,  who  some  years  since  was  sent 
on  a similar  service,  was  accompanied  by  a veterinary 
surgeon.  I had  naturally  expected  that  one  of  the  Indian 
Company’s  veterinary  surgeons  would  have  arrived  with  him, 
but  this  not  being  the  case,  that  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered sufficiently  important  to  have  engaged  some  “ Vet.” 
Now  I doubt  not  but  that  Colonel  Robbins’s  judgment  is  most 
correct,  and  his  opinion  as  regards  the  shape  of  horses  superior 
to  that  of  many  veterinary  surgeons,  but  I contend  that  if 
the  presence  of  obscure  and  difficult  diseases,  which  only 
minute  anatomical  knowledge  can  arrive  at,  be  hardly  within 
the  pale  of  professional  experience,  it  must  be  considerably 
beyond  that  of  an  unprofessional  judge.  Now  I do  think 
that  as  the  services  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  have  been  found 
so  beneficial  of  late,  and  so  largely  acknowledged,  that  there 
has  been  a most  unaccountable  slight  offered  in  this  instance. 
True,  it  may  be  possible  that  the  horses,  on  their  arrival  in 
India,  may  be  subjected  to  professional  opinions,  and  the  unfit 
ones  draughted,  but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  irregular  and 
expensive  mode  of  doing  business.  Are  such  large  numbers 
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usually  shipped  without  a medical  attendant  ? I am  fur- 
thermore aware  of  the  fact,  that  one  valuable  horse,  said  to 
have  been  purchased  as  a charger  for  Sir  C;  Campbell,  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  died,  having  been  treated  by  a quack 
of  this  city ; and  although  nothing  in  the  shape  of  ill  treatment 
could  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  party  consulted,  yet  one 
would  have  supposed  that  a person  in  Colonel  Robbins’s  posi- 
tion would  have  differently  estimated  the  profession.  This 
may  appear  a trifling  subject  for  a voyage  of  sixteen  thousand 
miles,  but  I think  it  involves  a matter  of  some  importance  to 
the  veterinary  profession,  and  therefore  communicate  it 
to  you. 

I am,  dear  Sirs, 

Yours  obediently. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  1 Veterinarian / 


CASE  OF  RUPTURE  OF  THE  CLECUM  OF  A FOAL. 

By  M.  Stone,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wath-upon-Dearne. 

The  following  case  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  Veterinarian,  as  showing  that  very  exten- 
sive disease  may  exist  and  yet  altogether  escape  observation. 

The  patient  was  a valuable  ten-months-old  foal,  of  the  cart- 
breed,  belonging  to  a farmer,  at  Frickley,  about  six  miles 
from  this  place.  It  was  taken  suddenly  ill  on  the  19th  of 
February,  of  the  present  year.  On  my  arrival  I found  the 
animal  laying  down  on  the  near  side,  unable  to  rise,  the 
pulse  imperceptible  at  the  jawr,  and  the  mucous  membranes 
blanched.  The  owner  informed  me  that  on  the  day  previous 
to  my  being  called  in,  it  had  galloped  about  very  much  in 
the  pasture,  in  consequence  of  another  horse  having  been 
removed  from  the  same  field.  I considered  the  case  a hopeless 
one,  expressing  my  conviction  that  some  internal  rupture 
had  taken  place,  and  that  the  animal  was  fast  approaching 
dissolution.  The  lapse  of  half-an-hour  sufficed  to  confirm 
my  opinion,  so  that  I was  enabled  to  make  a post-mortem  ex- 
amination before  leaving  the  place.  On  cutting  through  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  a large  quantity  of  ingesta  was 
found  to  have  made  its  escape  from  a rupture  in  the  caecum, 
about  six  inches  in  length ; and  on  laying  open  the  gut  1 found 
an  almost  incredible  number  of  the  ascarides,  many  of 
which  were  firmly  attached  to  the  mucous  coat.  There  were, 
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also  several  patches  around  the  ruptured  part  almost  in  a 
state  of  gangrene,  doubtless  produced  by  the  irritation  set 
up  by  these  parasites.  That  portion  of  the  intestine  where 
the  rupture  existed  was  so  much  broken  down  in  texture 
that  it  would  scarcely  hold  together  when  touched.  In  the 
small  intestines  were  found  seven  of  the  lumbricus  teres, 
each  measuring  about  ten  inches  in  length.  All  the  other 
organs  were  in  a normal  state. 

I may  remark  that  this  animal  was  in  very  good  condition, 
full  of  animation,  and  appeared  remarkably  healthy  on  the 
day  preceding  the  attack. 


CASE  OF  STAPHYLOMA. 

By  T.  Shenton,  M.H.C.V.S.,  BakewelL 

The  subject  of  the  present  remarks  was  a valuable  bull- 
sturk,  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Fentom,  of  this  town,  which 
I was  desired  to  see  a month  ago. 

The  near  eye  presented  a most  singular  and  unsightly 
appearance,  the  cornea  projecting  forwards  in  a conical 
form  at  least  an  inch  and  a half,  of  a white  colour,  opaque, 
and  the  apex  ulcerated.  The  palpebral  conjunctiva,  from 
the  continued  friction  on  the  tumour  and  from  the  particles 
of  dust  which  had  accumulated  upon  its  surface,  was  in  a 
high  state  of  vascularity ; the  tears,  which  were  mixed  with 
a muco-purulent  discharge^  ran  down  the  cheeks  in  pro- 
fusion. 

I could  learn  nothing  of  the  previous  history  of  the  case, 
nor  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  bull  having  come  into 
the  present  owner’s  possession  only  abtmt  a fortnight,  in 
which  condition  he  was  bought. 

Having  concluded  that  nothing  short  of  extirpation  of  the 
tumour  would  be  likely  to  be  of  any  benefit,  I at  once  had 
the  animal  cast,  and  when  properly  secured  I operated  in 
the  following  manner : I first  passed  a tenaculum  through 
the  apex  of  the  tumour,  while  an  assistant  held  the  eyelids 
firmly  open  ; I then,  with  a pair  of  sharp  pointed  scissors, 
cut  off  the  mass  of  diseased  cornea  to  within  a line  of  its 
sclerotic  margin.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
escape  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  a portion  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  in  consequence  of  this  evacuation  the  eyeball 
could  be  covered  with  the  eyelids. 

XXXI. 
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On  examining  the  excised  portion  I found  that  the  iris 
had  been  forced  forwards  and  upwards,  and  was  closely 
adherent  to  the  diseased  cornea. 

The  after  treatment  of  the  case  consisted  simply  in  the 
application  of  a little  lead  lotion  for  a few  days,  until  the 
edges  of  the  cornea,  from  which  the  staphyloma  had  been 
removed,  contracted  so  as  to  leave,  in  a fortnight’s  time,  only 
a small  red  papilla  in  the  centre^  which,  being  occasionally 
touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  has  entirely  disappeared; 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  eyeball  presents  now 
almost  its  natural  rotundity,  there  only  remaining  slight 
pacity,  of  course  with  loss  of  vision. 


CASE  OF  CYNANCHE  PAROYlDEA; 

By  T.  Paton,  V.S.,  Military  Train. 

On  the  22d  of  February  last,  my  attention  was  directed  to 
a troop  horse  affected  with  an  alarming  discharge  from  the 
mouth. 

The  more  marked  symptoms  were  profuse  ptyalism  ; 
foetor  of  breath  ; lips,  gums,  and  tongue  much  swollen ; con- 
siderable tumefaction  and  sensibility  of  the  left  parotid  gland, 
extending  to  the  submaxillary  glands  and  areolar  tissue;  hot 
mouth;  pulse  full,  soft,  and  very  little  quicker  than  ordinary; 
larynx  so  sensitive  that  on  being  very  slightly  pressed  it 
produced  a fit  of  coughing  with  discharge  of  saliva;  respira- 
tion quickened  only  from  excitement  during  attempts  to 
swallow,  or  when  his  head  was  meddled  with,  which  he 
maintained  considerably  elevated.  Not  having  before  seen 
or  heard  of  the  like  symptoms  in  the  horse,  and  having  fairly 
examined  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx  for  any  obstruc- 
tion, I could  only  conclude  my  case  to  be  inflammation  of 
the  parotid  and  parotideal  region,  and  so  borrowed  a name 
from  human  medicine.  I might  call  the  disease  “mumps,” 
but  prefer  the  one  which  most  plainly  refers  to  the  part 
affected.  I ordered  the  nostrils  to  be  steamed,  and  the  jowl 
to  be  constantly  fomented  with  very  warm  water,  and  ad- 
ministered 3iij  aloes  made  into  a ball  with  gentian  and  ginger. 

Feb.  23d. — Tumefaction  subsided ; laxative  operating 
desirably ; very  slight  discharge  of  saliva ; he  has  partaken 
of  sloppy  mash ; a little  alteration  for  the  better. 

24th. — Tumefaction  regained  its  original  height.  On 
opening  the  mouth  not  less  than  a pint  of  saliva  escaped. 
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There  appears  to  be  an  excessive  secretion  of  saliva,  and  no 
power  or  disposition  to  swallow  it.  Continue  the  steaming 
and  fomentations.  Clothe  the  body,  bandage  the  legs,  and 
feed  on  bran  mashes.  The  faeces  have  resumed  their  usual 
consistence. 

25th. — Much  improved ; swelling  diminished ; he  partakes 
freely  of  mash,  but  refuses  water.  Ordered  3iij  aloes,  in  com- 
bination with  gentian  and  ginger  as  before.  Continue 
steaming  and  fomentations. 

26th. — Steadily  improving;  eats  mash  readily,  but  still 
refuses  -water;  laxative  not  operating;  no  discharge  of  saliva; 
the  weather  being  severe,  wind  from  north-east  blowing 
hard,  cannot  give  exercise  to  promote  the  action  of  the 
bowels. 

27th. — Left  parotid  rather  hard;  has  partaken  very  freely 
of  water  this  morning  for  the  first  time  since  affected,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  the  bowels  are  acting  too  much ; 
ordered  a feed  of  dry  bran,  which  checks  purgation  very 
satisfactorily  in  many  cases. 

28th. — Faeces  have  assumed  an  ordinary  consistence ; no 
discharge  of  saliva ; appetite  improved ; glandular  inflame 
mation  evidently  perfectly  resolved ; ordered  tonics. 

March  6th. — Discharged  cured. 

I have  thought  myself  justified  in  sending  you  the  fore- 
going description  of  what  was  to  me  a most  interesting  case ; 
and  not  having  heard  or  seen  described  a similar  one,  I have 
presumed  a brief  outline  -would  not  be  wanting  in  novelty 
at  least  to  some  of  your  readers,  many  of  whom  have 
observed,  as  I have  often,  eases  of  parotideal  inflammation 
and  ptyalism  from  animals  licking  lime  off  the  newly  lime- 
washed  stall,  which  was  not  the  case  in  this  instance,  it,  in 
my  opinion,  arising  from  constitutional  causes. 


THE  BLOOD  GLOBULES. 

In  reptiles,  birds,  and  fishes,  the  red  globules  are  ellipti- 
cal, a form  possessed  also  by  some  of  the  mammalia,  chiefly 
of  the  family  camelidm;  they  likewise  differ  in  size  in  different 
animals.  Besides  these  red  particles,  the  blood  contains  some 
few  -white  ones,  which  are  of  a larger  size,  and  consist  each 
of  twenty  or  thirty  exceedingly  minute  granules,  enclosed  in 
an  investing  membrane ; these  granules  are  frequently  met 
w7ith  loose  in  the  circulation,  and  are  believed  by  some  to  be 
the  embryos  of  the  mature  red  corpuscle. 
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Facts  and  Observations. 


IODINE  IN  SNAKE-BITE  AND  BITES  OE  RABID  ANIMALS. 

Dr.  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  has  for  years  used  and  pretty 
clearly  demonstrated  the  value  of  iodine  as  an  application  to 
snake-bites.  Dr.  Massey  commenced  early  in  1853  to  treat 
wounds  made  by  rabid  animals  with  tincture  of  iodine.  He 
applies  it  to  the  wound  every  five  minutes  for  an  hour,  then 
an  emollient  poultice,  and  the  iodine  every  hour  for  the  next 
ten  hours,  then  every  four  hours  for  the  next  twenty-four, 
and  changes  the  poultice  every  twelve  hours  until  the  wound 
heals.  He  has  employed  this  treatment  with  success  in  a 
number  of  cases.  Some  of  the  animals  he  has  reason  to 
believe  were  rabid,  and  others,  perhaps,  not  so. — Medical 
Times  and  Gazette . 


A NEW  METAL. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jones,  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  states  that  he  has 
discovered  the  perfect  metal  sulphurium,  which  is  of  the 
same  class  as  arsenicum,  silver,  aluminium,  etc.  Oxide  of 
sulphurium  is  the  refuse  of  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid  from  brimstone,  and  has  no  commercial  value ; persons 
being  paid  for  carting  it  away.  In  its  refuse  condition  it  has 
almost  the  specific  gravity  of  iron,  and  the  atoms  are  very- 
fine,  malleable  and  ductile. — Miner’s  Gazette . 


HOW  THE  BONES,  &c.,  BECOME  RED  BY  MADDER. 

Mr.  Hunt  says  that  it  was  a belief  among  the  Romans 
that  sheep  which  were  fed  on  madder  had  red  wool ; 
and  the  poets  Martial  and  Virgil  describe  in  their  verses 
flocks  which  were  thus  coloured,  and  from  whose  wool 
coloured  garments  were  made.  It  is  a fact  that  madder  has 
the  property  of  colouring  the  solid  parts,  as  the  bones,  of 
animals  which  have  been  fed  for  some  time  on  the  plant, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  modern  experiments  have  been 
made  upon  the  wool.  Beckman  states  that  the  discovery 
of  the  fact  that  madder  colours  the  bones  of  animals  red. 
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dates  no  further  back  than  1736.  His  words  are — “ In  the 
above  year,  however,  a property  of  it  was  discovered  by  ac- 
cident, as  usual,  which  rendered  it  an  object  of  more  atten- 
tion. John  Belchier,  an  English  surgeon,  having  dined  with 
a cotton-printer,  observed  that  the  bones  of  the  pork  which 
was  brought  to  the  table  were  red.  As  he  seemed  surprised 
at  the  circumstance,  his  host  assured  him  that  the  redness 
was  occasioned  by  the  swine  feeding  on  the  water,  mixed  with 
bran,  in  which  the  cotton  cloth  was  boiled,  and  which  was 
coloured  by  the  madder  used  in  printing  it.  Belchier,  to 
whom  this  effect  was  new,  convinced  himself  by  experiments 
that  the  red  colour  of  the  bones  had  arisen  from  the  madder 
employed  in  printing  the  cotton,  and  from  no  other  cause.” 
He  communicated  his  observations  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
they  are  printed  in  their  f Transactions.3 


NEW  FORM  OF  ACTUAL  CAUTERY. 

M.  Bonnafond,  who  is  strongly  persuaded  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  actual  cautery  as  a means  of  treatment,  has 
endeavoured  to  obviate  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  its 
application.  To  this  end  he  has  invented  the  following 
caustic,  which  burns  slowly,  and  admirably  replaces  the 
actual  cautery  when  the  cauterisation  is  not  required  to  act 
very  deeply,  or  to  be  made  on  a very  wet  surface.  Dissolve 
five  parts  of  gum  tragacanth  in  a sufficiency  of  water,  facili- 
tating the  solution  by  adding  a little  sugar,  and  rendering  it 
as  concentrated  as  possible.  Then  add  gradually  fifteen 
parts  of  vegetable  charcoal,  and  two  of  nitrate  of  potass,  and 
thus  form  a homogeneous  paste  capable  of  being  rolled  into 
cylinders  of  various  sizes.  These  must  be  well  dried,  and 
when  wanted  for  use  may  be  lighted  either  by  a candle  or  the 
fire.  The  eschar  is  usually  detached  in  five  or  six  days. 
Latterly,  M.  Bonnafond  has  used  a mixture  of  the  gum  and 
charcoal  without  the  potass. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette . 


MULBERRY  RENAL  CALCULI  PROM  THE  HORSE. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society,  Dr.  Gibb 
showed  to  the  members  three  perfect  specimens  of  this  form 
of  calculus  taken  from  the  kidney  of  three  different  horses 
dying  of  chronic  disease : thus,  one  died  of  pulmonary 
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phthisis,  another  of  abscess  in  the  liver,  and  a third  from 
renal  abscess  associated  with  pyelitis.  All  three  had  been 
pining  away  for  some  time  before  death.  The  weight  of  each 
was  considerable,  and  all  were  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime. 
They  were  covered  with  minute  crystals  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  as  they  possessed  a 
brown  colour,  they  resembled  in  a striking  degree  fine 
crystals  of  ferruginous  quartz.  Dr.  Gibb  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  presence  t>f  crystals  on  the  surface  of  calculi 
is  rare,  although  they  are  described  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird  and 
Dr.  Owen  Rees,  and  of  those  which  do  occur  they  are  almost 
invariably  the  octahedral  forms,  both  opaque  and  transparent, 
pf  the  oxalate  of  lime.-r-Ii^, 


A SPECIFIC  FOR  SCABIES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris, 
M.  Bonnet,  of  Epinal,  sent  in  a paper,  announcing  that 
benzine  is  a specific  for  the  itch.  The  author  of  the  paper 
States  that  if  benzine  be  rubbed  on  the  parts  affected,  and 
also  very  slightly  on  the  other  parts  of  thp  body,  a cure  will 
be  effected  in  the  course  of  five  minutes,  after  which  time  the 
patient  may  take  a warm  bath  for  half  an  hour.  Never- 
theless, in  cases  where  the  itch  is  accompanied  with  a secon- 
dary eruption,  the  latter  will  require  a separate  treatment.-—: 
Lancet . 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


ON  ARSENIC  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS. 

By  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  4 Pharmaceutical  Journal/  at 
page  520,  is  a note  by  Mr.  Paul  in  reference  to  some  experi- 
ments performed  by  Mr.  Dugald  Campbell  on  strips  of  paper 
coloured  with  emerald  green.  The  inference  drawn  from  the 
experiments  is,  that  arsenic  is  not  volatilized  by  causing  hot 
air  to  pass  over  paper  thus  coloured : and  your  readers  are 
informed  that  the  results  are  contrary  to  the  opinions 
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expressed  by  me  regarding  the  probable  effects  of  such  papers 
on  health* 

Allow  me  to  state  that  I have  not  adopted  the  theory  that 
arsenious  acid  is  volatilized  in  the  manner  supposed  by  Mr. 
Campbell.  In  my  evidence  before  the  Lords’  Committee 
(Question  1185),  when  the  question  was  addressed  to  me 
respecting  the  effect  of  gas  in  bringing  out  any  portion  of  the 
poison  from  the  paper,  I gave  the  following  answers  “ It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  how  the  material  does  get  diffused  in  a room, 
whether  by  currents  of  air,  or  in  any  other  way.  I asked  a 
very  distinguished  Prussian  Chemist  (Pettenkoffer),  who  was 
over  here  lately,  his  opinion  (for  I see  these  arsenical  papers 
are  strictly  prohibited  irt  the  kingdom  of  Prussia),  and  he 
told  me  that  he  thought  it  was  from  the  mechanical  diffusion 
of  the  dust  when  the  powder  was  put  on  the  paper  in  a loosb 
manner.  He  said  he  had  noticed  it  on  a microscope  glass 
which  had  been  kept  for  some  time  in  a room  where  there 
was  a flock  paper : that  he  had  sefen  particles  of  flock  which 
were  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  which  were  plainly 
visible  under  the  power  of  the  microscopes” 

That  Dr.  Halley  suffered  from  such  symptoms  as  are  pro- 
duced by  arsenic  in  the  chronic  form  of  poisoning,  I 
entertain  no  doubti  There  was  headache,  with  dryneSs 
and  constriction  of  the  throat,  nausea,  loss  of  appetite* 
irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  followed  in  fetv  weeks  by 
great  bodily  depression,  with  symptoms  of  paralysis  affecting 
one  side*  These  are  not  such  symptoms  as  the  burning  of 
gas  in  a room  would  produce.  In  other  cases  in  which  no 
gas  was  burnt,  the  symptoms  were  similar,  and  the  only 
conceivable  source  of  arsenic  was  the  green  paper  on  the 
walls; 

There  is  a difficulty  in  suggesting  a perfectly  satisfactory 
theory  to  account  for  these  cases;  but  there  is  an  equal  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  mode  in  which  a person  has  been 
affected  with  lead-paralysis*  by  reason  of  his  having  slept  in 
a room  the  walls  of  which  had  been  freshly  painted.  I have 
myself  suffered  from  a severe  attack  of  lead-colic  and  other 
unpleasant  symptoms,  as  a result  of  breathing  the  vapours  of 
fresh  paint  spread  on  a large  surface  of  canvas  in  a small 
room.  I do  not  believe  that  a chemist  would  easily  detect 
carbonate  or  oxide  of  lead  in  the  air  of  these  rooms ; but 
the  fact  of  lead-poisoning  by  such  insidious  means  is  too 
well  established  to  admit  of  denial.  Poisons  find  their  way 
more  readily  into  the  blood  through  the  lungs  than  through 
any  other  channel ; and  in  white-lead  factories,  until  the 
practice  arose  of  grinding  the  mineral  in  water,  the  respira- 
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tion  of  the  fine  impalpable  dust  was  a continual  source  of 
lead-poisoning*  It  was  not  mere  contact  by  the  skin,  for  it 
was  observed  in  the  French  factories  that  horses*  dogs*  and 
rats  suffered  from  this  form  of  poisoning;  A sunbeam 
cannot  strike  across  a room  without  revealing  myriads  of 
floating  particles  in  the  atmosphere*  that  are  commonly  in- 
visible to  us,  but  which  are  always  contained  in  the  air  that 
we  breathe.  Are  we  to  be  told  that  this  dust  can,  under  no 
circumstances,  be  derived  from  the  green  pigment  on  the 
walls  of  a room,  or  that  it  can  be  safely  breathed  by  every 
human  being,  because  some  of  the  workmen  in  colour- 
factories  do  not  suffer  from  the  effects  ? I object  to  these 
assumptions  as  wholly  improbable. 

That  arsenic  was  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  in  Dr. 
Halley’s  case,  appears  to  be  established  by  the  fact,  that  they 
disappeared  on  the  removal  of  the  arsenical  paper  and  the 
substitution  of  one  not  arsenical.  We  have  here  as  close 
a connexion  of  cause  and  effect  as  we  can  reasonably  expect 
to  find. 

Dr.  Halley,  who  can  have  rlo  motive  but  that  arising  from 
a desire  for  scientific  truth*  states  that  he  has  substituted  a 
plain  wainscot  oak  paper ; that  he  has  since  regularly  used 
the  room— the  conditions  of  which,  in  other  respects,  re^ 
mained  the  same— without  experiencing  any  of  the  ill  effects 
so  Constant  before ; and  that  he  has  recovered  his  health.  If, 
as  it  is  suggested  in  Mr.  Paul’s  paper,  the  burning  of  gas 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  how  are  we  to 
explain  the  recovery  of  Dr.  Halley,  when  the  only  change 
that  he  makes  is  the  stripping  off  the  paper  from  the 
walls  ? 

It  is  said  these  cases  are  few,  and  ought  to  be  very 
numerous,  if  really  caused  by  the  arsenical  papers  now  so 
commonly  used  in  dwellings*  I would  add,  they  ought  to 
be  still  more  numerous  if  caused  by  the  burning  of  gas.  The 
effects  produced  by  the  arsenical  papers  may,  however,  be 
influenced  by  various  circumstances — ‘the  size  of  the  room — 
the  amount  of  ventilation — -the  time  during  which  it  is 
inhabited— and  the  special  susceptibility  of  the  person. 
Lastly,  how  many  cases  of  illness,  probably  arising  from  this 
hitherto  unsuspected  cause,  may  have  been  overlooked  or  set 
down  to  other  causes.  In  reference  to  the  action  of  lead,  the 
same  apparent  difficulties  present  themselves.  One  man  is 
affected  with  lead-paralysis  and  other  symptoms  of  poisoning 
simply  from  handling  pewter  pots  : another  may  handle  lead 
for  life  in  his  trade  as  a plumber,  without  suffering  from  any 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  In  an  establishment  consuming  the 
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same  water  poisoned  by  lead  from  the  same  cistern,  only 
thirteen  out  of  thirty-eight  persons  actually  suffered  from 
lead-poisoning,  and  these  in  very  different  degrees.  Out  of 
a hundred  persons  connected  with  the  plumbing  trade,  the 
number  attacked  with  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning  is  very 
small.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  among  workmen  engaged 
in  the  white-lead  manufacturers  well  as  in  the  arsenical 
paper  manufacture,  there  are  many  that  escape  for  one  who 
is  . attacked.  Mr.  Fletchers  ^workmen,  we  are  informed, 
prepare  weekly  two  tons  of  this  poisonous  colour,  containing 
about  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  arsenic : they  have 
been  so  employed  for  years,  “ under  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly handling  the  pigments,  and  are  ip  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health/’  Mr.  Fletcher  called  upon  me  at  Guy’s 
Hospital  and  substantially  confirmed  Mr.  Paul’s  statement. 
However  surprising  it  may  be  that  persons  should  suffer 
symptoms  resembling  those  produced  by  arsenic  from  living 
in  rooms  plastered  with  emerald  green,  it  is  to  my  mind  far 
more  surprising  that  men  should  handle  and  deal  with  some- 
thing like  sixty  tons  of  arsenic  yearly,  and  yet  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health  ! Mr.  Fletcher's  experience  is 
not  in  accordance  with  that  of  others.  M.  CheVallier,  some 
years  since,  pointed  out  the  injuries  to  health  produced  among 
workmen  by  this  manufacture,  and  suggested  precautions  for 
their  prevention.  (See  Annates  d’Hygiene  et  de  Medecine 
Legale , tome  38,  1847,  page  56.)*  The  use  of  arsenic  in  the 
candle-manufacture  was  formerly  justified  on  a similar  prin- 
ciple, but  as  it  turned  out,  erroneously,  for  not  only  did  some 
of  the  workmen  suffer  from  arsenical  poisoning,  but  the 
combustion  of  the  candles  wTas  reasonably  believed  to  be 
injurious  to  health.  I am  not  aware  that  arsenic  was  ever 
found  in  the  atmosphere  of  a room  in  which  these  candles 
were  burnt,  although  it  was  no  doubt  evolved  during 
combustion.  In  my  opinion,  the  health  of  the  public  in 

* In  Bouchardat’s  Annuaire  de  Therapeutique  for  1846,  p.  209,  1 find 
the  following  statement The  workmen  in  paperffactories,  who  handle  the 
Schweinfurth  green  (aceto-arsenite  of  copper),  are  subject  to  serious  dis- 
orders of  health.  They  sometimes  suffer  from  a cutaneous  eruption,' with 
oedema  of  the  face,  and  boils  frequently  form  in  the  scrotum.  After  a time 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  shows  signs  of  irritation : there  is  coryaa 
(discharge  of  fluid  from  the  nose),  with  abundant  salivation.  This  is  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  second  stage,  arsenic  is  absorbed  and  is 
diffused  through  the  body — a fact  indicated  by  colicky  pains,  headache,  and 
prostration  of  strength.  The  first  effects  described  in  this  paragraph  by 
M.  Blandet,  are  evidently  of  a local  kind  ; the  secondary  effects  only-—?,  e., 
those  arising  from  the  absorption  of  the  poison— have  been  observed  in 
persons  who  have  inhabited  rooms  lined  with  the  arsenical  paper. 
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such  cases  is  not  to  be  tested  by  the  degree  in  which 
workmen  escape  or  are  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  noxious 
manufactures. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Campbell’s  negative  experiment,  it 
practically  establishes  nothing  with  respect  to  the  question  at 
issue.  Dr.  Halley’s  room  exposed  a surface  of  6l6  square 
feet  of  arsenical  paper.  In  one  square  inch  of  the  paper  I 
found  more  arsenic  than  I have  frequently  found  in  the  whole 
liver  of  a person  who  has  died  from  that  poison.  Dr.  Halley 
sat  in  the  room  for  five  or  six  hours  at  a time*  Some  symp- 
toms appeared  in  a few  days.  They  were  confirmed  in  three 
weeks  by  threatened  paralysis.  Mr.  Campbell’s  experiments, 
on  the  other  hand,  merely  show  that  a quantity  of  air  (the 
quantity  not  specified),  blown  by  a bellows  for  one  hour , 
through  a tube,  heated  from  60°  to  140°  over  strips  of 
arsenical  paper,  exposing  in  a close  bottle  a surface  of  one 
square  foot  only,  did  not  give  any  "trace  of  arsenic  in  a solution 
of  potash  placed  to  receive  it ! This  result  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  view,  that  the  symptoms  of  Dr.  Halley  and 
others  proceeded  from  the  arsenical  paper-hangings.  A per* 
ceptible  quantity  of  arsenious  acid,  if  obtained  in  one  hour 
from  one  square  foot  of  paper,  would  render  a room,  ex- 
posing six  hundred  square  feet,  in  a few  days  Gr  weeks  a 
complete  chamber  of  death  to  all  who  entered  it.  A similar 
experiment  might  be  adduced,  to  show,  contrary  to  well- 
known  facts,  that  no  person  can  be  poisoned  by  lead,  as  a 
result  of  the  emanations  from  fresh  paint!  When  a scientific 
experiment  does  not  fairly  include  all  the  conditions  which  it 
is  intended  to  illustrate,  it  is  worse  than  useless ; for  it  not 
only  misleads  those  who  do  not  perceive  its  irrelevancy,  but, 
in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  it  may  be  the  means  of  perpe- 
tuating a serious  evil.  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  to  collect 
further  evidence  on  this  matter;  but  in  my  opinion  there  is 
enough  already  collected,  to  show  that  those  who  have  their 
walls  covered  with  a poisonous  powder  must  be  prepared  to 
encounter  a certain  amount  of  risk.  The  manufacturers  of 
the  arsenical  papers  profess  to  guarantee  immunity  ; but 
what  will  follow  if  they  should  be  mistaken,  and  if  it  should 
in  the  end  turn  out  that  the  interests  associated  with  their 
trade  and  means  of  living  had  clouded  their  judgment  ? The 
Prussian  Government  have  had  this  subject  duly  inquired 
into,  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  has  been  the  following 
regulation,  which  is  in  force  in  Prussia : 

“ Green  copper  colours  containing  arsenic  are  not  allowed 
to  be  sold  as  water  or  oil  colours,  for  painting  in-door  work 
or  printing  paper-hangings . If  found  on  the  premises  of 
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dealers  in  the  latter  articles,  they  are  confiscated,  and  the 
owner  punished  with  fine  or  imprisonment.” 

Assuming  that  the  Prussian  Government  is  labouring 
under  a complete  mistake  in  issuing  this  prohibition,  it  will 
require,  in  the  face  of  recorded  facts,  stronger  evidence  in 
support  of  this  view  than  the  opinions  of  the  arsenic-pigment 
manufacturers. 

The  manufacture  of  this  paper  in  England  practically  fur- 
nishes arsenic  to  the  million.  It  is  found  not  merely  on  the 
walls  of  rooms,  but  we  meet  with  it  in  paper  wrappers  for 
confectionery,  lozenges,  cakes,  isinglass,  gelatine,  and  other 
articles  of  food.  I have  lately  noticed  that  it  is  largely  em- 
ployed for  wrapping  night-lights.  I pointed  out  to  a 
manufacturer  of  these  articles  the  danger  that  might  arise 
from  the  accidental  ignition  and  smouldering  of  the  arsenical 
wrapper — since,  in  a close  and  confined  bedroom,  the 
fumes  of  arsenic  might  thus  be  breathed,  and  affect  a 
person  while  sleeping.  He  informed  me  that  the  men 
employed  to  cut  the  strips  of  paper  for  placing  round  the 
night-lights  could  not  perform  the  work  many  hours  without 
suffering,  especially  in  their  eyes.  I have  also  been  informed,, 
that  men  who  hang  this  paper  on  the  walls  frequently  suffer 
in  the  eyes  and  nose. 


ON  ARSENIC  IN  PAPER-HANGINGS. 

By  F.  A.  Abel,  Director  of  the  Chemical  Establishment 
of  the  War  Department. 

The  experiments  performed  by  Mr.  Dugald  Campbell 
with  paper-hangings  containing  arsenic,  which  were  de- 
scribed in  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal , are 
similar  to  a series  which  I have  just  completed,  having 
been  induced  to  undertake  them  at  the  time  Dr.  Halley’s 
letter  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Times , in  consequence 
of  repeated  appeals  for  my  opinion  on  the  necessity  of 
removing  arsenical  paper-hangings  from  apartments.  As 
these  experiments  have  been  varied  so  as  to  fulfil  every 
condition  presumed  to  be  favorable  to  the  volatilization  of 
arsenic  from  paper-hangings,  and  have  been  carried  on 
for  much  longer  periods  than  those  of  Mr.  Campbell,  I 
venture  to  hope  that  a brief  description  of  them  will  not  be 
uninteresting. 

Two  experiments  were  made,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a room 
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of  which  the  wralls  were  covered  with  paper-hanging,  ex- 
hibiting a large  pattern  of  a light  green  colour.  The  surface 
of  the  paper  was  not  glazed,  and  the  coloured  portions  were 
found  to  have  on  their  surface  about  two  tenths  of  a grain 
of  arsenic  per  square  inch.  In  the  first  experiment  the  room 
was  kept  thoroughly  closed  for  about  thirty-six  hours:  a 
portion  of  its  atmospheric  contents  were  then  drawn,  by  an 
aspirator,  first  through  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
then  through  a tube  containing  asbestos  moistened  with 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.  In  the  sepond  experiment,  air 
was  passed  through  these  tests  for  a longer  period  than  in  the 
first  (about  five  hours),  and  three  gas-lights  had  previously 
been  kept  burning  in  the  well-closed  room  for  several  hours. 
Not  a trace  of  arsenic  was  detected  by  a Careful  examination 
of  the  tests  at  the  close  of  these  experiments. 

3d  Experiment. — A large  glass  tube  (3  feet  3 inches  in 
length,  and  % inches  in  diameter)  was  next  filled  with  slips  of 
arsenical  papef-hanging,  placed  in  a small  room,  in  a posi- 
tion where  it  could  be  raised  to  a temperature  of  about 
90°  F.,  and  connected  with  a similar  apparatus  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  former  experiments,  containing  solutions  of 
nitrate  and  ammoniornitrate  of  silver.  Air  was  then  drawn 
through  the  apparatus  uninterruptedly  for  one  week  (by 
means  of  a Johnson's  Aspirator ),  three  gas-lights  being  kept 
burning  in  the  closed  room,  at  intervals,  for  several  hours. 
The  air  passed  through  the  apparatus  at  the  rate  of  one  cubic 
foot  in  two  hours, 

4 th  Experiment,— Air  was  passed  through  the  apparatus, 
as  before,  for  twenty-four  hours;  the  tube  containing  the 
paper  was  kept  warm,  and  the  air  was  made  to  pass 
through  a strong  sblution  of  sulphurous  acid  before  it  reached 
the  tube.  v 

6th  Experiment, — The  end  of  the  tube  at  which  the  air 
entered  was  connected  with  a large  funnel  suspended  imme- 
diately over  a burning  gas-jet ; hot  air,  mingled  with  the 
products  of  the  combustion  of  gas,  was  thus  made  to  pass 
over  the  paper  for  three  days. 

6th  Experiment,- — The  fifth  experiment  was  repeated,  the 
air  being  passed  uninterruptedly  for  four  days. 

7 th  Experiment, — Hot  air  was  passed  through  the  tube,  as 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  experiments,  for  nine  days,  the  coloured 
surface  of  the  arsenical  paper  having  first  been  thoroughly 
roughened  by  friction,  so  as  to  promote  the  mechanical  de- 
tachment of  the  arsenical  pigment  by  the  current  of  air,  and  to 
favour  to  the  greatest  extent  the  possible  volatilization  of 
arsenic.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  in  all  these  experi- 
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ments  the  tube  connecting  the  test^apparatus  with  the  large 
tube  which  contained  the  paper  was  plugged  with  cotton 
wool,  to  prevent  any  particles  of  the  pigment  from  being 
mechanically  carried  over  into  the  test-solutions. 

8 th  Experiment, — Strips  of  arsenical  paper-hanging  were 
pasted  together,  back  to  back,  with  paste  in  a state  of 
decomposition.  Air,  collected  over  the  gas-flame,  was 
passed  over  this  paper  for  a period  of  nine  days  ; the 
tube  containing  the  paper  was  not  heated  until  after  the 
second  day. 

Not  a trace  of  arsenic  was  detected  in  the  solutions  in  any 
one  of  these  experiments,  neither  were  any  arsenical  parti- 
cles carried  away  mechanically  by  the  air  as  it  swept  over 
the  paper,  as  was  proved  by  a careful  chemical  examination, 
after  each  experiment,  of  the  plug  of  cotton  wool  above 
referred  to. 

In  order  to  furnish  indisputable  proof  that  the  green 
arsenical  colour  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper- 
hangings  is  not  affected  by  air,  even  when  in  a finely-divided 
and  perfectly  unprotected  condition,  600  grains  of  finely^ 
powdered  emerald  green  were  uniformly  dispersed  through  a 
quantity  of  cotton  wool,  sufficient  to  fill  compactly  a tall  jar 
of  about  a half-gallon  capacity.  A tube,  connected  with  the 
test-apparatus,  and  plugged  with  cotton  wool,  was  passed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  air  was  drawn  through  the  appa- 
ratus continuously  for  one  week,  the  jar  which  contained 
the  emerald  green  being  maintained  at  90°  F.  during  a 
portion  of  the  time.  Not  a trace  of  arsenic  was  found 
to  have  been  volatilized  at  the  conclusion  of  this  experiment. 

It  may,  I think,  be  very  safely  concluded  from  the 
experiments  detailed  above,  added  to  those  performed  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  that  the  possibility  of  injurious  consequences 
resulting  from  the  employment  of  paper-hangings  coloured 
with  arsenical  pigments  has  been  disproved  ; and  that  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  described  as  exhibited  by 
persons  who  happened  to  occupy  rooms  hung  with  such 
paper-hangings,  can  only  be  regarded  as  essentially  connected 
with  that  circumstance,  and  are  ascribable  to  other  causes. 

[We  need  hardly  inform  our  readers  that  the  above 
subject  has  lately  agitated  the  public  mind.  We  have, 
therefore,  selected  the  foregoing  articles  on  it  from  our 
contemporary,  and  are  sorry  to  be  obliged,  in  the  words  of 
the  adage,  to  ask,  “ Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?” 
We  are,  however,  able  to  corroborate  Dr.  Taylor’s  state- 
ment respecting  lead-poisoning.  And  this  reminds  us  of  an 
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interesting  fact  he  communicated  to  us  the  other  day.  Being 
required  judicially  to  decide,  in  concert  with  Professor 
Brand,  as  to  whether  the  lead-compound  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  many  animals  feeding  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  lead  works,  was  deposited  on  the  herbage  or  existed 
in  the  soil,  he  took  home  to  London  with  him  a small 
quantity  of  the  latter,  and  in  it  sowed  some  mustard  seed. 
The  plants  grew  luxuriantly,  and  from  them  he  obtained 
abundant  indications  of  the  presence  of  lead.] 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON  ANIMALS. 

By  M.  J.  Beclard. 

The  action  of  light  on  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life 
has  long  since  attracted  the  attention  of  observers.  The 
works  of  Ingenhousz,  Sennebier,  de  Condolle,  Knight,  Payer, 
Macaire  of  Geneva,  &c.,  have  shown  that  the  luminous  solar 
radiation  exercises  an  incontestable  influence  on  the  respira- 
tion, absorption,  and  exhalation  of  plants,  and  consequently 
on  their  general  or  local  nutrition,  on  the  direction  of  the 
stalks  and  on  that  of  various  parts  of  the  vegetable. 

Science  is  much  less  advanced  as  to  what  concerns  the 
action  of  light  on  the  animal  organisation.  The  experiments 
of  W.  Edwards  on  the  development  of  frogs5  eggs,  and  on 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  tadpole,  (development  and  meta- 
morphosis which,  according  to  his  investigations,  are  not 
accomplished  in  the  dark,  but  only  in  daylight) ; the  works 
of  M.  Morren  on  the  animalcules  developed  in  stagnant 
waters ; finally,  those  of  M.  Moleschott  (which  show  that 
the  respiration  of  frogs,  measured  by  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled,  is  more  active  in  the  light  than  in  the  shade)  ; 
such  are  the  only  positive  notions  which  science  possesses  on 
this  point. 

About  four  years  ago  we  commenced,  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Faculle  de  Medecine , a series  of  experiments  relative  to  the 
influence  of  ordinary  light  (white  light),  and  also  the  influ- 
ence, not  yet  studied,  of  the  various  coloured  rays  of  the 
spectrum  on  the  principal  functions  of  nutrition.  The  object 
of  the  present  note  is  to  present,  by  anticipation  and  in  a 
concise  form,  some  of  the  more  important  results  of  these 
experiments. 

I.  The  nutrition  and  development  of  animals  which  have 
neither  lungs  nor  branchia,  and  which  respire  by  the  skin, 
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appear  to  undergo  very  remarkable  modifications  under  the 
influence  of  the  various  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Flies’ 
eggs  ( Musca  carnaria , Linn.)  taken  from  the  same  groups  and 
placed  at  the  same  time  under  variously  coloured  glasses,  all 
produce  worms.  But  if  at  the  close  of  four  or  five  days  we 
compare  the  worms  under  the  glasses,  we  remark  that  their 
development  is  very  different.  The  most  developed  worms 
correspond  to  the  violet  and  blue  rays.  The  worms  hatched 
under  the  green  ray  are  the  least  developed.  The  various 
coloured  rays  may  be  grouped  as  follows  with  regard  to  the 
decreasing  development  of  the  wrorms  : 

Violet, 

Blue, 

Red, 

Yellow, 

White, 

Green. 

The  worms  developed  under  the  blue  ray  are  three  times 
larger,  both  in  thickness  and  length,  than  those  developed 
under  the  green  ray. 

II.  This  first  result  led  Us  to  examine  the  function  which 
best  shows  the  quantity  of  organic  metamorphoses— we  speak 
of  the  respiration — the  products  of  which  can  be  collected  and 
estimatedi 

From  a long  series  of  experiments  on  birds,  we  find  that 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  respiration  in  a 
given  time,  is  not  sensibly  modified  by  the  variously  coloured 
glasses  under  which  they  were  placed.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  small  mammifera,  such  as  the  mouse.  We  must  remark 
that  among  birds  and  the  mammifera  the  skin  is  covered  with 
feathers  or  hair,  and  that  the  light  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  its  surface.  Now  we  know  from  the  researches  of  MM. 
Regnault  and  Reizet  that  the  gaseous  changes  which  take 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  bodies  of  these  animals  are 
almost  nil . 

III.  When  w e examine  the  influence  of  the  various  coloured 
rays  of  the  spectrum  on  frogs,  whose  skin  is  naked  and 
whose  cutaneous  respiration  is  energetic  (the  cutaneous 
respiration  equals  and  sometimes  exceeds  the  pulmonary 
respiration),  we  prove  remarkable  facts.  Our  experiments 
have  hitherto  been  only  with  the  green  ray  and  the  red  ray. 
We  are  now  continuing  them  with  the  other  rays.  In  the 
green  ray  an  equal  weight  of  frogs  produces  in  the  same 
time  a much  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  than  in  the  red 
ray.  The  difference  may  be  more  than  half ; it  is  generally 
at  least  a quarter  or  a third. 
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IV.  The  skin  of  the  animal  (very  probably  the  colour  of  the 
skin)  appears  to  have  a determining  influence  on  the  pre- 
ceding results.  Example : place  under  a green  glass  a certain 
number  of  frogs  weighing  the  same  as  the  preceding;  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced  after  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours.  The  excess  will  be  in  favour  of  the 
frogs  placed  under  the  green  ray,  as  wre  have  said  ; afterwards 
remove  the  skins  of  the  frogs  and  replace  them  in  the  same 
conditions*  The  result  will  be  changed  : the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  skinned  frogk  will  be  more 
considerable  in  the  red  ray  that  in  the  green  ray. 

V*  The  influence  of  the  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum  on 
the  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  a given  time  by 
a living  animal  is  continued  for  some  time  with  the  dead 
animal  (muscular  respiration),  and  ceases  as  soon  as  putre- 
faction commences,  that  is  to  say';  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  stiffness  of  death.  Butcher’s  meat,  taken  the  day  after 
or  two  days  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  always  gave  an 
equal  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  when  placed  simultaneously 
under  the  various  coloured  rays. 

VI.  A small  number  of  experiments  tried  on  the  cutaneous 
exhalation  of  the  vapour  of  water,  showed  that  in  darkness 
(with  the  same  temperature  and  weight)  frogs  lose  by  evapo- 
ration a quantity  of  water  half  or  a third  less  than  in  white 
light  (ordinary  diffused  light).  In  the  violet  ray  the  quantity 
of  water  lost  by  the  animal  ih  a given  time  is  distinctly  the 
same  as  in  white  light. 

Comptes  Rendus ; No.  9,  March  1st,  1858,  and  Chemist, 


LIGHT. 

Light,,  it  has  been  justly  said,  is  the  great  painter  of 
Nature,  giving  to  the  dome  of  heaven  Hope’s  own  colour, 
blue;  to  the  rainbow  its  vivid  tints;  to  the  morning  and 
evening  clouds  their  glowing  livery  of  ruby,  sapphire,  and 
gold  ; to  the  flowers  all  their  beauteous  hues ; and  to  grass, 
the  earth’s  best  vest,  that  green  which,  above  all  other 
colours,  is  most  grateful  to  the  eye*  All  these  phenomena 
depend  solely  upon  the  regular  appearance  of  the  orb  of  day; 
yet  man  is  so  accustomed  to  the  regular  course  of  Nature 
that  he  is  less  aroused  by  the  grandeur  of  the  sun  rising  in 
pomp  and  might,  filling  the  world  with  beauty,  and  diffusing 
gladness  everywhere,  than  he  is  by  a momentary  meteor  of 
the  night. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. 

Cicero. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  MEETINGS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

Doubtless  our  readers  will  expect  from  us  some  account 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  We  have, 
therefore,  subjoined  fuller  reports  than  has  been  cus- 
tomary with  us,  arising  from  their  possessing,  as  we  believe, 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  They  wTere  likewise  more 
numerously  attended  than  usual,  which  we  were  pleased 
to  see.  We  only  regret  that  at  all  times  the  like  ear- 
nestness is  not  manifested,  as  when  some  particular  end 
or  object  is  in  view  ; for  were  this  the  case,  we  should  no 
longer  doubt  as  to  the  standing  of  our  profession,  or  its 
onward  progress. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  reverse  of  our  motto  were 
adopted  by  some  among  us.  There  is  no  reason  why,  as  a 
body,  we  should  not  present  a front  almost  as  impenetrable 
as  a Roman  phalanx ; or  be  like  the  banyan  tree  of  India, 
which  sends  forth  numerous  branches  yearly,  and  these 
bending  take  root  downwards,  and  springing  upwards 
give  to  each  other  support,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
protect  the  parent  stem.  When  shall  we  understand  that  our 
true  strength  lies  in  union ; and  that  both  should  increase  as 
we  increase  in  numbers?  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
that  all  should  c(  see  eye  to  eye”  in  all  things.  Opinions  will 
necessarily  differ,  and  from  this  good  oftentimes  arises;  but 
they  should  never  be  so  pertinaciously  adhered  to  as  to  become 
factious,  since  “ a kingdom  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.”  While,  then,  a spirit  of  unity,  and  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  to  the  exclusion 
of  mere  personal  interests,  should  always  be  our  actuating 
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motives;  yet  where  no  loss  of  principle  is  involved  or  jeopar- 
dised, a spirit  of  concession  should  be  allowed  to  prevail. 
Those  who  are  otherwise  influenced,  in  the  end  are  sure  to 
defeat  their  own  purposes  and  intentions,  and  while  so  con- 
ducting themselves,  they  too  frequently  sow  the  seeds  of 
discord,  and  annoy  others.  Such  are  ever  exclaiming  against 
their  being  ill  used  : and  who  winders  at  it?  A different 
course  of  conduct  would  lead  to  different  results.  The  efforts 
made  to  rise  by  pulling  others  down  is  rarely  successful,  and 
they  deserve  not  to  be.  For  a time  such  proceedings  maybe 
borne  with,  for  they  awTaken  pity,  but  their  repetition  at 
length  engenders  disgust,  and  calls  for  censure.  Such  cha- 
racters appear  to  be  only  happy  w7hile  creating  unhappiness. 
They  love  the  troubled  waters  of  confusion,  and  will  not  enter 
the  haven  of  peace.  Unnecessary  agitation  is  their  glory; 
controversial  excitement  their  stimulus  to  existence.  Asso- 
ciation with  such  persons  is  often  dangerous,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  An  old  proverb  says,  “ If  you  have  lain  among  onions, 
you  will  be  sure  to  smell  of  them;”  and  the  moral  axiom  has 
it,  “ Show  me  the  company  a man  keeps,  and  I will  tell  you 
the  character  of  the  man.” 

For  ourselves,  we  are  ready  to  confess,  we  could  have 
wished  that  further  changes  had  been  made  in  the  council — 
and  we  expressed  ourselves  to  this  effect  in  our  last  number — 
but  as  this  feeling  w7as  not  participated  in  by  others,  be  it 
ours  to  submit  to  their  decision,  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to 
continue  to  do  our  duty.  Briefly  will  we  now  advert  to  a 
circumstance  of  far  greater  importance,  in  connexion  with 
our  profession,  namely — 

THE  ELECTION  OE  PROFESSOR  SPOONER,  PRINCIPAL  OF 

THE  ROYAL  YETERINARY  COLLEGE,  AS  PRESIDENT  OF 

THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  YETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

The  above  event  is  one  from  which  we  augur  that  much 
good  w'ill  result.  Indeed,  w e are  more  than  half  inclined  to 
view  it  as  constituting  an  epoch  in  the  existence  of  the 
corporate  body,  and  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  at  the  close 
of  the  presidential  year  of  Professor  Spooner,  we  have  not  to 
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record  the  many  benefits  that  have  been  derived  from  his 
election  to  office. 

Holding  the  position  he  does,  and  animated  by  a lively 
zeal,  coupled  wkh  a clearness  and  quickness  of  perception, 
we  believe  it  to  be  in  his  power  to  accomplish  that  for  the 
body  corporate  which  no  other  man  can.  Moreover,  there 
are  but  few,  if  any,  in  the  profession  more  highly  esteemed, 
whose  opinion  is  more  earnestly  sought,  or  who  possesses 
more  the  confidence  of  its  members.  Sincerely  then  do  we 
hope  that  his  powers  will  be  called  forth  into  active  exercise 
for  the  promotion  of  our  general  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment. We  could  say  much  more,  but  the  relative  situation 
in  which  we  are  placed  precludes  it.  We  will  only  add, 
that  to  effect  what  is  so  desirable,  co-operation  is  alone 
necessary. 

“Finis  coronat  opus.” 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
institution  was  held  on  Monday,  May  3d,  at  the  College, 
No.  10,  Red  Lion  Square,  “ for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
Abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  during  the  year 
1857-8,  and  to  elect  six  members  of  the  Council.”  James 
Turner,  Esq.  (the  President)  occupied  the  chair,  supported 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profession,  of 
which  there  was  a full  attendance.  The  names  of  those 
present,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  entered 
on  the  list,  are  as  follow : — Messrs.  George  Poyser,  W. 
Meginnis,  W.  Robinson,  R.  Vines,  R.  Mackinder,  J.  Jex, 
W.  W.  Bryer,  W.  Cooper,  R.  L.  Hunt,  John  Gamgee, 
Richard  Pritchard,  Arthur  Cherry,  W.  Stockley,  Profes- 
sor Simonds,  Professor  Morton,  H.  Corby,  G.  W.  Lamb, 
J.  Sampson  Gamgee,  W.  Cox,  sen..  Professor  Spooner, 
Professor  Varnell,  Jas.  Hall,  Edw.  Price,  John  Field,  H.  J. 
Batt,  G.  Williams,  E.  J.  Batt,  Jas.  Moon,  W.  Ernes,  Clement 
Lowe,  J.  D.  Broad,  J.  Woodger,  E.  Bailey,  Chas.  Dickens, 
Wm.  Burley,  F.  N.  Silvester,  Thos.  P.  Page,  John  B.  Hen- 
derson, W.  D.  Lines,  Philip  Hempson,  J.  F.  Cawthorn,  E. 
Woodger,  S.  H.  Withers,  Fred.  J.  Mavor,  W.  Field,  W. 
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Cross,  P.  Anthony,  R.  W.  Cooke,  G.  J.  Vincent,  J.  Turner 
(President),  E.  N.  Gabriel  (Secretary). 

The  Secretary  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting,  and  also  the  minutes  of  the 
last  anniversary  meeting. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  any  member  objected  to  the  minutes 
being  signed ; when  no  objection  being  made,  they  were 
confirmed. 

Mr.  Gabriel  then  read  the  following  ee  Abstract  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Council  ” for  the  past  year: 

The  Annual  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  a Society 
whose  duties  have  not  been  numerous  nor  the  results 
flourishing,  must  of  necessity  be  comparatively  meagre  and 
uninteresting;  and,  unfortunately,  the  present  one  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 

The  result  of  the  reduction  of  the  Examination  Fee  from 
Ten  Guineas  to  Seven  has  been  most  unsatisfactory.  Not 
only  has  the  income  of  the  College  been  considerably  reduced 
thereby,  but  to  such  an  extent  has  this  been  the  case  that, 
had  not  reductions  been  made  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
Institution,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  connected 
with  them,  it  would  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  year. 

The  fees  of  the  medical  members  of  the  Board  of  Exa- 
miners have  been  lessened  one  third,  and  those  of  the 
veterinary  members  of  the  Board  have  been  entirely  remitted. 
The  messenger,  the  only  paid  servant  of  the  College,  at  a 
cost  of  £40  a year,  has  been  discharged.  The  allowance  to 
the  Secretary,  which  had  previously  been  £80  per  annum, 
has  been  increased  to  £100,  with  the  condition,  however, 
attached  to  it,  that  he  should  provide  a messenger  for  the 
service  of  the  College. 

The  services  of  a reporter  have  been  entirely  discontinued. 
Yet,  with  all  the  economy  adopted,  the  balance  in  hand,  in- 
cluding the  interest  on  the  deposit  account  for  the  year,  is 
only  £232. 

When  to  this  unpleasant  statement  it  is  added  that  the 
Scotch  School — to  secure  the  co-operation  of  which  was  one 
of  the  main  considerations  in  the  reduction  of  the  fee — still 
continues  its  course  of  disunion,  availing  itself  of  all  its 
influence  to  obtain  appointments  in  the  Army  and  East  India 
Service  for  persons  not  qualified,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter  to  assume  the  title  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons, and  this  w ithout  any  advantage  having  been  gained  in 
return,  it  is  evident  that  the  reduction  of  the  examination  fee 
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has  been  a worse  than  useless  measure,  because  it  has  proved 
injurious. 

Dr.  Babington,  whose  name,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
his  much  respected  father,  must  always  be  endeared  to  the 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession,  has  resigned  his  seat 
at  the  Board  of  Examiners.  He  was  elected  in  1846,  and 
has  uniformly  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  his  chair  during  that  period  never  having  once 
been  vacant.  A unanimous  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Council, 
with  the  expression  of  their  regret  at  his  retirement,  was  the 
fitting  termination  of  his  labours.  The  Council  are  happy, 
however,  to  be  enabled  to  add  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
satisfactorily  filling  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned,  by  the 
election  of  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  who  has 
most  willingly  undertaken  the  office  of  Chemical  Examiner. 

Another  resignation,  received  with  equal  regret  by  the 
Council,  who  endeavoured  by  every  argument  to  induce  the 
tenderer  thereof  to  withdraw  his  decision,  but  in  vain,  was 
that,  by  Professor  Morton,  of  the  Treasurership  of  the 
College ; this  being  certainly,  next  to  the  Presidentship,  the 
most  honorary  position  in  the  Council.  The  willingness  and 
earnestness  with  which  that  gentleman  contrives  to  carry  out 
every  office  he  undertakes,  added  to  the  correct  and  un- 
compromising manner  in  which  he  performs  the  duties  con- 
nected therewith,  caused  his  resignation  to  be  received  with 
expressions  of  sincere  regret,  which  terminated  in  a cordial 
and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  very  efficient 
services. 

Mr.  Braby,  his  worthy  successor,  intends  proposing  some 
important  improvements  for  the  security  of  the  College  funds, 
and  has  promised  to  lay  before  the  Council  certain  views  of 
his  own  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  duties  of  his  office  should 
be  conducted. 

The  Registrar’s  report  announces  that  twenty-two  deaths 
have  occurred  during  the  past  year,  and  thirty-two  members 
have  been  admitted  from  the  London  school  during  the  same 
period.  An  addendum  has  been  made  to  the  register,  con- 
taining the  names  of  about  110  gentlemen  who  have  graduated 
between  1854  and  1857  ; but,  as  numerous  alterations 
have  to  be  made,  and  only  few  copies  remain  on  hand, 
the  issue  of  a new  register  will  be  needed  during  the  present 
year. 

Several  additions  have  been  made  by  presentation  to  the 
Library  and  Museum.  Especially  would  we  record  the 
complete  works  of  Mr.  Bracy  Clarke,  by  their  talented 
author. 
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That  all  the  good  that  may  be  accomplished  by  the  obtain- 
ment  of  the  Charter  has  not  been  effected;  is  too  true ; but 
there  are  certain  indications  here  and  there  which,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  tend  ultimately  to  results  equally  important  and 
desirable.  If  the  entire  confidence  of  the  existing  schools  be 
frankly  and  cordially  given — if  pupils  find  that  in  future  a 
Membership  of  the  College  is  an  essential  step  to  the  attain- 
ment of  an  Army  or  East  Indian  appointment — nay,  more,  if 
some  of  those  who  have  already  obtained  their  appointments 
should  hear  it  whispered,  in  unmistakeable  and  significant 
terms,  that  they  too  had  better  obtain  the  qualification  they 
have  hitherto  omitted  to  secure, — then  will  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  be  enabled  to  take  its  proper  position 
among  the  valuable  and  liberal  institutions  of  the  present 
day.  Talent,  on  the  one  hand,  arising  from  a carefully 
organized  system  of  education  having  been  instituted,  and 
this  devoted  to  ameliorating  the  condition  and  assuaging 
the  sufferings  of  those  animals  on  whom  our  comforts  for 
services,  and  our  very  existence  for  food,  so  materially 
depend, — combined,  on  the  other  hand,  with  zeal  and  energy 
in  developing  the  resources  of  veterinary  science, — must 
inevitably  secure  for  the  members  of  our  profession  that 
respect  and  attention  which,  under  such  circumstances,  they 
would  so  thoroughly  deserve. 

E.  N.  Gabriel, 

Secretary . 

To  this  succeeded  the  reading  of  the  annexed  report  of 
the  Treasurer. 


E.  BRABY,  Treasurer,  in  Account  with  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons . 

April,  1858. 
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We,  the  undersigned,  have  audited  the  above  accounts,  and  found  them  correct. 

John  Field,  Y.S., 

April  mh,  1858.  Clement  Lowe,  V .S. 
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Mr.  Hunt  moved  that  the  Report  be  received. 

Mr.  Jex  (V.S.  1st  Life  Guards)  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Vines,  before  the  motion  was  put,  expressed  a wish  to 
say  a few  words. 

Mr.  Field  doubted  whether  any  member  could  speak  on 
the  motion  for  the  reception  of  the  Report,  and  suggested 
that  the  proper  course  would  be  to  speak  on  the  motion 
for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Vines  said  he  did  not  intend  to  have  a padlock  put  on 
his  mouth  this  time,  if  they  did  it  on  the  last  occasion.  He 
was  very  sorry  to  know  that  the  College  was  in  such  a 
deplorable  state,  after  the  long  time  it  had  been  in 
existence  ; it  being  fourteen  years  ago,  he  believed,  that  the 
charter  was  obtained.  He  regretted  to  see  that  there  was 
only  <£232  in  hand  after  the  large  amount  of  examination 
fees  that  had  been  received  from  the  pupils.  He  was  very 
sorry  they  had  not  got  more  funds  ; for  he  had  thought  that 
by  this  time  they  might  have  accumulated  a fund,  so  that 
when  they  were  dead  and  gone  their  sons  would  have  a 
College  of  their  own,  without  going  to  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  of  London  for  pupils.  As  an  old  member  of  the  . 
profession,  though  a discarded  one- — but  discarded  by  men 
perhaps  not  so  honorable  as  himself  (“  order,  order  ”) — he 
regretted  to  see  such  a state  of  things,  and  to  hear  what  had 
been  said  relative  to  the  examinations.  He  was  not  a pro- 
fessor, but  still  he  was  a teacher 

The  Chairman  requested  Mr.  Vines  to  confine  himself  to 
the  subject  of  the  motion.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Vines  said  he  was  confining  himself  to  the  subject.  He 
was  speaking  of  the  low  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  College, 
and  he  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  be  better  off  unless 
they  were  more  united.  He  came  there  that  day  as  a friend 
to  the  College,  not  that  he  wranted  to  be  elected  on  the 
Council,  and  he  hoped  that  if  he  was  proposed  no  member 
would  vote  for  him.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Ernes  said  he  must  protest  against  this  introduction 
of  irrelevant  matter.  Mr.  Vines  was  out  of  all  order,  for  the 
subject  to  which  he  was  referring  could  only  be  brought 
forward  at  the  voting  for  the  members  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Vines  contended  that  he  was  in  order.  He  considered 
that  the  low  state  of  the  College  was  caused  by  the  members 
not  being  united  ; but  he  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  they  would  be  more  so.  He  knew  he  was  a very  hasty 
fellow,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  a very  forgiving  one. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  wish  to  get  into  the  Council,  but  he 
hoped  that  they  would  adopt  his  suggestion,  for  it  was  no 
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use  to  keep  up  this  bickering  and  quarrelling.  He  trusted 
they  would  see  the  advantage  of  being  unanimous.  He  then 
went  on  to  sav  that  he  had  opened  a school  in  connection 
with  the  College,  and  that  he  thanked  the  Examining 
Committee  for  what  they  had  done,  and  concluded  by  con- 
demning the  attempts  of  parties  to  interrupt  him  in  his 
observations. 

Mr.  Ernes  explained  that  he  had  no  wish  to  interrupt  Mr. 
Vines.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  all  that  he  had  to  say  at 
the  proper  time,  but  he  rose  to  speak  to  the  motion  for  the 
reception  of  the  report,  and  had  introduced  most  extraneous 
matter. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion,  “ That  the  report  be 
received,”  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Cherry  then  moved  as  the  next  resolution,  Ci  That 
the  report  be  adopted.” 

Mr.  Bryer  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was  carried  nem.  con.,  without  discussion. 

Mr.  Gabriel  said  the  next  business  was  to  elect  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  The  six  who  retired  by  rotation  were, 
Professor  Simonds,  Professor  Spooner,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Pro- 
fessor Morton,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  de- 
clined being  re-elected.  The  election  would  be  taken  by  ballot, 
and  he  moved  that  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Hall  be  the  scrutators. 

Mr.  Ernes  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried, 

Mr.  Hunt  then  stated  that  as  the  laws  of  the  College 
required  that  a gentleman  should  be  proposed  before  being 
balloted  for  as  a member  of  Council,  he  begged  to  propose 
Mr.  Joseph  Gamgee.  He  was  a member  of  their  body, 
although  there  were  other  reasons  why  he  nominated  him. 

Professor  Spooner  rose  to  order.  It  was  not  customary,  he 
said,  for  a speech  to  be  made  before  the  election  of  any  pro- 
posed member. 

Mr.  Hunt  replied  that  he  had  but  seldom  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  College,  and,  therefore,  it  was  a want  of  a knowledge 
of  the  rules  that  had  induced  him  to  say  a few  words  in  pro- 
posing his  candidate. 

Mr.  Ernes  wished  to  know  what  the  Charter  said  about  this 
question.  If  the  Charter  said  that  no  speeches  were  to  be 
made  let  it  be  so;  but  if  it  did  not  say  so,  let  them  hear  what 
Mr.  Hunt  had  to  say.  He  understood  it  to  be  a rule  in  every 
society  that  when  a candidate  was  named,  that  the  proposer 
should  say  a few  words  explaining  the  merits  of  the  candidate, 
and  his  reasons  for  proposing  him. 

Mr.  Cherry  agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  and  said  he  remem- 

xxxi.  45 
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bered  an  instance  of  the  member  who  objected  to  Mr.  Hunt’s 
remarks  doing  the  very  same  thing  himself.  He  thought  it 
looked  like  a very  strong  feeling  of  a party  character.  (No, 
no,  and  hear,  hear.)  He  was  very  glad,  however,  that  the 
question  had  been  mooted. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  it  had  been  the  acknowledged  rule 
hitherto  to  abstain  from  commendations  on  the  proposition 
of  a member. 

Professor  Spooner  said  he  had  no  wish  to  prevent  or  curtail 
discussion,  his  only  object  was  to  inform  the  meeting  that  it 
had  always  been  considered  a rule  that  no  introductory  com- 
ments were  allowable  in  such  cases.  If  a gentleman  were  pro- 
posed as  a candidate  who  was  not  known  to  the  profession,  and 
it  w'as  stated  to  the  meeting  who  he  was,  then  it  would  be  a 
different  thing. 

The  Chairman  having  nevertheless  decided  that  Mr.  Hunt 
should  proceed  with  his  observations, — 

Mr,  Hunt  expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  discussion,  but  explained  that  his  only  object 
was  to  state  what  were  the  qualifications  of  the  gentleman 
he  had  proposed.  Mr.  Gamgee  was  a man  of  great  attain- 
ments, and  a member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  also 
of  other  institutions,  which  fully  qualified  him  for  the  seat. 
There  had  been  also  on  the  tapis  for  some  time  the  formation  of 
a college  connected  with  the  profession  at  Edinburgh,  of  which 
Mr.  Gamgee’s  brother  would  be  the  principal,  and  that  would 
no  doubt  be  of  advantage  to  this  society.  He  felt  assured 
that  the  influence  of  the  brothers  Gamgee  would  bring  the 
pupils  to  this  college  instead  of  their  being  thrown  on  the 
world  without  a recognised  examination  as  to  qualification.  It 
was  for  that  reason  especially  that  he  proposed  Mr.  Gamgee. 

Mr.  Cherry  then  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  army. 

Mr.  Field  proposed  the  re-election  of  Professor  Spooner. 

Mr.  Ernes  proposed  the  re-election  of  Professor  Morton. 

Mr.  Stockley  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Robinson. 

ProfessorMorton  said  he  had  hoped  thathe  should  have  caught 
Mr.  Ernes’ s eye  before  he  proposed  his  candidate.  He  had  in- 
tended to  ask  them  not  to  re-elect  him  on  the  council,  but 
from  what  he  had  heard  since  he  had  been  at  the  meeting  he 
was  afraid  they  would  not  accede  to  his  wish  to  retire.  (No, no.) 

Mr.  Field,  jun.,  then  proposed  the  re-election  of  Professor 
Simonds. 

Professor  Morton  proposed  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Berkhampstead. 
Mr.  Cooper,  he  said,  was  a gentleman  w7ith  wrhom  they  were 
all  more  or  less  acquainted,  and  as  he  was  a resident  in  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  he  would,  he  had  no 
doubt,  be  a regular  attendant  at  the  council  meetings. 

Mr.  Cooper  wished  to  decline  the  honour  proposed  to  be  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  profession,  as  he  was  afraid  he  should 
not  be  able  to  attend  so  frequently  as  he  could  wish. 

Mr.  Vines  said  that  he  should  not  accept  a seat  at  the  board 
if  proposed.  (Laughter.)  However,  he  had  an  auxiliary  school 
and  would  send  to  this  college  his  pupils,  for  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  let  them  go  out  into  the  world  without  their  qualifi- 
cation being  tested  by  an  examination.  He  stated  he  was 
quite  indifferent  to  what  had  been  said  about  him,  and 
then  withdrew. 

There  being  no  other  candidates,  the  balloting  papers  were 
filled  up  and  handed  in  to  the  scrutators.  In  the  interval 
which  ensued 

Mr.  J.  Garngee  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  in 
order  in  saying  a few  words.  In  the  first  place,  he  lived  at 
a considerable  distance  from  the  College,  and  he  could  not 
therefore  bind  himself  to  be  a constant  attendant  at  the 
council  meetings,  although  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  institution.  He  did  not  accept  an  office 
like  this  from  any  mere  personal  motives,  nor  would  he  have 
anything  to  do  with  any  proposition  that  came  before  the 
council,  unless  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  calculated  to  do  good 
to  the  profession  as  a body. 

The  scrutators  having  returned,  the  result  of  the  ballot 
was  as  follows : 


For  Professor  Simonds 

. 41  votes. 

„ Professor  Morton  . 

• 40  „ 

„ Mr.  Garngee 

• 36  „ 

„ Professor  Spooner 

. 35  „ 

„ Mr.  Wilkinson 

. 35 

,,  Mr.  Robinson 

. 34  „ 

„ Mr.  Cooper 

• 17  „ 

The  Chairman  then  declared  the  first  six  named  gentle- 
men to  be  duly  elected,  and  announced  the  termination  of 
the  business  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Field , Sen.,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  their  worthy 
president  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed the  duties  of  chairman.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Jex  seconded  the  motion  ; which  being  put,  was  carried 
with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  that 
he  had  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  having  been  amongst  them 
for  nearly  half  a century.  He  obtained  his  diploma  in  1811, 
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and  in  one  week  after  he  was  selected  by  Professor  Coleman 
to  fill  an  army  appointment.  He  felt  inclined,  if  they  would 
allow  him  the  opportunity,  to  give  them  a few  words  of 
advice.  It  was  their  own  fault,  he  believed,  that  they  had 
not  gained  so  great  advantages  from  the  Charter  as  they 
might  have  done.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  more  especially  those  in  the  pro- 
vinces, was  the  quackery  which  existed,  by  which  the  re- 
muneration of  the  members  of  the  profession  was  much  inter- 
fered with.  For  years  veterinary  surgeons  had  gone  to  the 
Legislature  to  protect  them,  but  he  advised  them  not  to  copy 
those  who  had  so  done,  for  they  had  gained  nothing  by  that 
course  of  conduct.  He  thought  that  the  inroads  that  had 
been  committed  on  them  was  owing  to  the  want  of  the 
public  knowing  who  are  the  real  veterinary  surgeons,  and 
who  are  not  so.  He  had  stated  his  project  at  previous 
meetings,  and  he  had  no  doubt  they  had  all  seen  in  the 
Times  and  in  the  Morning  Post  three  or  four  hundred  names  of 
subscribers  to  an  affair  of  which  they  had  all  lately  heard. 
Now  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  pub- 
lishing those  names,  and  he  had  found  that  in  the  columns 
of  the  Morning  Post  they  could  insert  one  thousand  names  and 
addresses  of  the  really  qualified  veterinary  surgeons  for  about 
£6.  6s. , or  they  might  get  a page  of  the  Times  at  the  small 
expense  of  an  annual  amount  of  about  Qs.  6d.  each  member 
By  adopting  this  plan  he  believed  they  would  effect  more 
good  than  any  of  them  had  ever  thought  of;  for  they  might 
depend  upon  it  the  list  of  names  would  be  well  circulated, 
and  there  were  many  who  would  buy  a copy  of  the  paper 
and  have  it  framed  and  glazed.  (Laughter.)  They  might  feel 
assured  that  by  adopting  this  suggestion  they  would  form 
one  of  the  greatest  checks  that  ever  could  be  given  to 
quackery,  and  he  had  shown  that  it  could  be  obtained  at  a 
most  moderate  cost. 

He  would  now  presume  to  give  them  some  advice  on 
another  point.  There  had  been  a good  deal  said  of  late 
years  about  the  necessity  of  a student  spending  three  years 
with  a veterinary  surgeon  previous  to  his  examination  for  a 
diploma.  He  would  not  make  that  compulsory,  but  would 
advise  the  father,  or  guardian,  of  the  youth  that  he  should 
go  for  two  years  with  a practitioner,  which  was  quite  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  gain  the  required  horse  knowledge.  Thus 
he  would  become  better  fitted  to  acquire  information  so  as 
to  obtain  a diploma;  nor  would  go  so  green  into  life. 
There  were  a great  many  young  men  who  went  from  this 
institution — and  no  doubt  they  were  very  good  young  men — 
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but  many  of  them  were  not  sufficiently  practical.  He  thought 
that  three  years  were  too  long,  and  two  years  long  enough ; 
moreover,  that  it  was  not  advisable  for  the  law  to  make 
even  this  compulsory. 

He  was  likewise  desirous  of  throwing  out  a hint  on  an- 
other subject  having  reference  to  aspiring  veterinarians;  but 
this  would  only  apply  to  the  more  affluent,  to  those  who 
were  above  the  ordinary  station  in  life  : his  previous  ad- 
vice, however,  was  applicable  to  all  classes.  He  would 
recommend  that  the  fathers  of  such  young  men,  who  intended 
them  to  become  connected  with  this  profession,  should 
induce  them  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  those  who  held  such  diploma  should,  when 
they  received  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  be  designated  Fellows  of  that  College. 

In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  return  the  members  his  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  they  had 
expressed  their  approbation  of  his  conduct.  (Cheers.) 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the  evening,  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  presentation  of  a testimonial  to  their 
secretary  would  take  place  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern. 
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The  above  took  place  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  the 
evening  of  May  3d.  The  interest  of  the  meeting  was  enhanced 
by  its  being  selected  for  the  presentation  to  Mr.  E.  N. 
Gabriel,  the  esteemed  secretary  of  the  College,  of  a handsome 
service  of  plate,  which  was  placed  opposite  the  chairman 
immediately  after  the  cloth  was  removed.  The  inscription  on 
the  salver  was  as  follows : 

PRESENTED,  WITH  OTHER  PLATE,  TO 

E.  N.  GABRIEL,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.  & V.S., 

BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  VETERINARY  PROFESSION, 

AS  A TESTIMONIAL  OE  THEIR  ESTEEM  AND  RESPECT, 

AND  AN  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  THE  VERY  EFFICIENT  MANNER  IN  WHICH 
HE  HAS  PERFORMED  THE  DUTIES  OF 

SECRETARY, 

TO  THE 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 
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William  Field,  Esq.,  presided  on  the  occasion,  and 
the  vice-chairs  were  occupied  by  Messrs.  King  and  Pritchard. 
Grace  having  been  said, 

The  Chairman  briefly  proposed  the  toasts  of  “ The  Queen,” 
and  “ Prince  Albert,  and  the  younger  members  of  the  Koyal 
Family,”  in  succession,  which  were  loyally  responded  to. 

The  Chairman  then requested  a bumper  for  the  health  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  whose  name 
alone,  he  was  sure,  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  justice  being 
done  to  the  toast,  for  he  was  not  only  a friend  to  the  profes- 
sion, but  also  President  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and 
in  that  capacity,  he  (the  Chairman)  had  no  doubt,  he  took  as 
deep  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  as  he  did  in  any  other  object 
with  which  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  identified.  (Drunk 
with  three  times  three.) 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  “The  Army  and  Navy,” 
being  assured  that  the  toast  would  be  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  to  which  the  gallant  defenders  of  our  country 
were  entitled;  and  he  was  glad,  on  looking  around  him,  to 
see  three  or  four  gentlemen  connected  with  the  army,  every 
one  of  whom,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  respond  to  the  toast.  The  sentiment  was  warmly 
received,  and  the  Chairman  called  on 

Mr.  Page,  V.S.  H.E.I.C. , who  briefly  returned  thanks  on 
behalf  of  that  branch  of  the  military  profession,  the  East 
India  Company’s  service,  with  which  he  was  more  imme- 
diately connected. 

Mr.  Robinson , on  being  loudly  called  for,  also  responded, 
and  said  he  felt  highly  honoured  by  the  manner  in  which 
his  name  had  been  mentioned.  His  only  ground  for  rising 
to  acknowledge  the  compliment  paid  to  him,  consisted  in 
the  fact  of  his  being  connected  with  a yeomanry  corps 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years  ; one,  he  was  proud  to  say,  which 
stood  as  high  as  any  local  corps  could  possibly  do.  If  his 
position  in  connection  with  that  service  justified  him  in 
returning  thanks  for  the  great  army,  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  doing  so. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
assembly  to  the  next  toast  on  his  list.  It  was  one  well  entitled 
to  the  applause  which  he  was  sure  it  would  receive.  He 
proposed  the  health  of  the  ex-president,  James  Turner,  Esq. 
(Cheers.)  They  all  knew  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
their  friend  had  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  he  had  so 
recently  filled  ; and  after  referring  in  eulogistic  terms  to  the 
professional  abilities  of  Mr. Turner,  he  coupled  with  his  health, 
“ Prosperity  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 

Mr.  Turner  said,  the  company  no  doubt  expected  him 
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suitably  to  acknowledge  the  high  honour  which  they  had  con- 
ferred upon  him,  but  they  must  not  conclude  that,  because 
he  had  not  words  to  express  his  gratitude,  he  did  not, 
therefore,  feel  grateful.  He  assured  them  he  sensibly  felt 
the  compliment  they  had  paid  him.  From  the  large  muster 
of  members  of  the  profession  at  Red  Lion  Square  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  he  flattered  himself  that  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  wras  advancing.  They  had 
now  possessed  the  Charter  for  many  years,  and  he  might  say 
they  had  had  no  small  difficulty  in  keeping  it  from  becoming 
a dead  letter.  It  had  to  fight  many  battles,  and  at  length 
it  appeared  that  there  was  nothing  wranted  to  render  the 
Charter  really  beneficial  to  the  profession  at  large,  but 
unanimity  among  themselves,  and  he  congratulated  them  on 
the  dawn  of  this,  even,  though  it  were,  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
He  thought  there  could  not  be  a better  indication  of  this 
improved  state  of  things  than  the  large  assembly  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  the  spirit  w ith  which  it  had  been 
followed  up,  as  exhibited  in  the  many  cheerful  faces  that 
surrounded  the  table  at  that  moment.  He  wras  inclined  to 
think,  although  it  had  been  said  that  the  Charter  had  done 
nothing,  it  w as  no  small  matter  that  they  were  now  a recog- 
nised profession  ; for  if  they  were  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
mechanics,  there  wTould  be  little  spirit  shown  in  following 
the  pursuit,  whatever  might  be  the  remuneration.  But  as 
it  was  now  an  organized  profession,  sanctioned  by  Govern- 
ment, it  surely  was  not  too  much  to  expect  that  Government 
would  see  that  the  rights  which  they  had  authorised  should 
not  be  infringed  upon.  Among  these  rights  wTas  this,  that 
no  individuals  w hatever  were  fairly  entitled  to  serve  as  veteri- 
nary surgeons  in  Her  Majesty’s  cavalry  but  those  who  had 
emanated  from  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
It  wras  too  true  that  the  Charter  had  been  violated,  but  he 
hailed  the  approach  of  the  moment  wffien  a revolution  would 
take  place,  and  then  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  monopoly, 
and  the  profession  wTould  have  a free,  open  course  ; then,  too, 
he  believed  the  Charter  would  prove  of  that  value  wffiich  it  was 
anticipated  it  wrould  be,  but  wThich  had  not  yet  been  realised. 
As  this  Charter  w as  founded  upon  representative  government, 
inasmuch  as  no  individual  could  be  a member  of  the  council 
unless  elected  by  the  College  at  large,  it  would  depend  upon 
themselves  to  make  it  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. 
— The  applause  having  subsided — 

Mr.  Turner  again  rose  and  said,  it  was  a well-known  fact 
to  most  present,  that,  on  that  day  twelvemonth,  our  never- 
failing  supporter  of  the  profession,  Professor  Morton,  called 
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the  attention  of  the  then  meetingtothe  long-continued  services 
of  the  worthy  secretary  of  the  College,  Mr.  Gabriel,  and 
said  he  considered  it  was  high  time  that  some  mark  of  their 
respect  should  be  paid  him.  The  suggestion  certainly  only 
required  to  be  made  to  be  taken  up  and  acted  upon  with 
energy;  and  it  was  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 
eiithusiastic  Professor  that  this  most  desirable  object  had 
beeri  accomplished.  Then  directing  his  observations  to  the 
moreimmediatesubjectof  them,hesaid, — cfMr. Gabriel, — You 
have  been  the  guardian  of  the  charter  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  both  by  day  and  night.  You  have 
never  ceased,  from  its  birth  to  the  present  convivial  moment, 
to  watch  over  it.  As  a man,  I consider  that  you  are  really 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  profession,  which  are  expressed 
in  the  handsome  testimonial  before  me;  and  of  it,  in  the  name  of 
the  contributors  thereto,  I beg  your  acceptance.’5  (Applause.) 

Certainly  he  could  speak  from  experience,  and  say  that 
it  was  a ver}r  easy  and  a somewhat  idle  affair  to  be  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ; for  with 
such  an  efficient  secretary,  he  could  assure  all  those  gentle- 
men who  were  aspiring  to  the  chair  that  their  task  would  be  a 
Very  light  one.  Mr.  Gabriel,  although  not  enjoying  robust 
health,  was  yet  always  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  council ; 
and  when  they  looked  back  and  reflected  that  his  punctual  and 
earnest  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  College  had  extended 
to  a period  of  fourteen  years,  it  would  be  admitted  that  his 
Very  heart  and  soul  must  be  in  the  undertaking,  and  it  did 
not  require  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict  that  the  College 
could  never  have  the  blessing  of  a more  efficient  and  gentle- 
manly secretary  than  him.  No  wonder  that  the  profession 
had  responded  to  the  appeal  from  Professor  Morton  so  libe- 
rally. They  were  but  too  happy  to  do  so ; and  it  was 
really  no  small  gratification  to  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  Most  heartily  he 
wished  Mr.  Gabriel  long  life  and  happiness,  and  requested 
the  company  to  fill  a bumper,  and  drink  his  health  with 
three  times  three.  This  was  cheerfully  acceded  to,  with 
“ one  cheer  more  for  Mrs.  Gabriel.5’ 

Professor  Morton , addressing  Mr.  Gabriel,  said — Sir, — My 
task  is  a very  easy  and  a very  pleasing  one.  I have  little 
more  to  do  than  to  say  I fully  concur  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  to  assure  you  that  I have 
had  no  difficulty  or  trouble  to  encounter  in  the  perform- 
ance of  my  self-imposed  duty.  Immediately  on  the  inten- 
tion being  given  publicity  to  by  me,  a spontaneity  of 
action  seemed  to  pervade  the  profession,  which  was  most  gra- 
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tifying,  and  will  be  long  remembered  by  me  No  sooner 
"was  the  circular  issued,  than  the  offerings  of  your  friends 
began  to  pour  in  upon  me,  and  from  that  time  up  to  this 
very  day,  I have  continued  to  receive  subscriptions  towards 
the  testimonial.  I have  now  the  pleasure  of  handing  you 
the  list  of  contributors,  and  I am  sure  it  will  be  gratifying 
to  you  to  know  that  there  is  not  on  it  the  name  of  one  who 
is  not  a Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons. I am  certain  this  is  a feature  which  will  enhance  the 
value  of  the  presentation  in  your  estimation.  It  is  a goodly 
list,  and  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it.  I will  only  add, 
that  no  sums  are  affixed  opposite  the  names,  since  doubt- 
less those  who  gave  the  smaller  amounts  gave  them  with 
the  same  sincerity  as  those  who  gave  the  larger.  Sincerely 
do  I wish  that  you  may  have  many  years  yet  to  live,  and  that 
similar  expressions  of  attachment  and  respect  as  those  you 
have  received  this  day  may  be  frequently  repeated. 

Mr.  Gabriel , on  rising,  was  warmly  applauded,  and  said  — 
To  lose  any  time  in  returning  thanks  for  the  signal  honour 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  would  savour  strongly  of  affec- 
tation. To  attain  the  ordinary  objects  of  life,  open  to  every 
individual  earnestly  striving  to  obtain  them,  alike  in  a profes- 
sional and  commercial  enterprise,  is  a gratifying  result ; but 
to  obtain  such  a tribute  as  I have  received  this  day,  is  an 
event  that  can  occur  in  the  lives  of  very  few  only  out  of  the 
great  professional  body.  I feel  proud  at  being  permitted  to 
meet  so  many  of  my  professional  brethren,  and  to  receive  this 
testimony  of  their  approbation  which  is  more  due  to  any  one 
and  to  every  contributor  thereto,  than  to  myself. 

Having  had  the  choice  of  selection  given  me  by  my  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Morton,  sanctioned  by  the  committee,  I cheer- 
fully exercised  it.  I have  not,  as  you  will  see,  selected  some 
showy  emblematical  affair,  to  be  displayed  but  once  or  twice 
a year  or  on  rare  occasions,  but  that  which  will  come  daily 
before  me,  so  as  to  keep  up  incessantly  the  remembrance  of 
your  great  kindness,  and  which  will  be  as  available  for  you, 
the  donors,  whenever  you  honour  me  with  your  company, 
as  it  will  be  for  Mrs.  Gabriel  and  myself.  (Applause).  I will 
make  this  promise  to  you,  that  should  I ever  have  occasion 
to  go  to  my  uncle’s  (laughter) — a most  disagreeable  antici- 
pation— the  articles  before  me  will  be  the  very  last  that 
shall  be  desecrated  by  his  unhallowing  and  dishonouring 
touch.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I return  you  my  warmest 
thanks  for  your  very  great  kindness  and  most  unmerited 
liberality,  and  did  I not  recollect  an  event  that  took  place 
some  four  or  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  I should  say  that 
this  was  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. 

XXXI. 
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Mr.  Gamgee  (having  the  consent  of  the  chair),  said — 
Although  his  name  was  not  upon  the  scroll  of  contributors  to 
the  testimonial,  he  approved  of  the  feeling  manifested,  and 
volunteered  a sympathetic  speech,  which  was  well  received. 

The  Chairman , in  giving  the  toast  of  66  The  Country  Practi- 
tioners,” coupled  with  it  the  names  of  Messrs.  Pritchard  and 
King,  the  Vice-Chairmen,  and  said  he  trusted  that  he  should 
always  see  so  good  a muster  of  their  provincial  brethren  at 
the  annual  festival  of  the  college  as  now  present. 

Mr.  Pritchard  was  very  much  obliged  for  the  compliment 
paid  to  the  country  practitioners,  and  he  hoped  they  might 
often  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  their  brethren  in  town 
under  the  same  agreeable  circumstances  as  they  had  done 
that  evening,  and  that  all  little  misunderstandings  and  cross 
purposes  which  might  mar  the  blessing  of  harmony  in  the 
profession  would  be  extinguished  for  ever. 

Mr.  King  also  was  called  upon,  and  said  that  nothing 
afforded  him  greater  happiness  than  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
his  professional  brethren. 

The  Chairman , in  proposing  the  health  of  “The  Professors,” 
took  occasion  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Professor  Morton 
for  the  kind  assistance  he  had  received  from  him  when  he 
was  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  as  well  as  the  courtesy 
which  had  been  evinced  by  every  one  of  its  officers. 
He  asked  the  assembly  to  join  him  in  drinking  the  toast  of 
“ The  Schools,  and  the  Professors  Spooner,  Simonds,  and 
Morton.”  (Great  applause.) 

Professor  Simonds  returned  thanks  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
colleagues.  In  the  course  of  his  observations,  he  said,  that  with 
reference  to  the  school  to  which  he  and  they  were  attached,  he 
believed  most  sincerely  that  every  one  of  the  teachers  had  en- 
deavoured most  strenuously  to  support  the  connection  which 
ought  to  exist  between  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  It  wras  very  true  that 
there  had  not  always  been  that  unanimity  in  the  profession 
w7hich  could  have  been  wished,  and  even  now  there  were  some 
standing  aloof.  In  endeavouring  to  reconcile  conflicting 
opinions,  his  colleagues  and  himself  did  not  take  any  merit  to 
themselves,  but  they  simply  held  that  they  had  conscien- 
tiously fulfilled,  in  this  respect,  the  duties  attached  to  their 
position.  He  trusted  the  day  was  far  distant  when  anything 
like  discord  wTould  be  seen,  or  when  anything  should  transpire 
to  loosen  the  bond  of  union  which  existed  between  the  educa- 
tional and  the  examining  body.  He  believed  that  a separation 
of  this  kind  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  the  profession.  He  would  not  presume 
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to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Surgeons  could  exist  without  the  schools,  or  whether 
the  schools  could  flourish  without  the  College;  nor  did 
he  wish  to  see  the  time  when  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
solve  such  a problem. 

An  idea  prevailed  in  the  profession  that  there  was  little 
or  nothing  which  was  worth  preserving  in  the  charter,  and 
doubtless  this  was  the  cause  of  the  apathy  which  existed 
among  them.  He  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  some- 
thing to  battle  for — something  of  practical  importance  to 
maintain— in  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon.  They  might, 
however,  depend  upon  it,  that  there  was  more  value  in  the 
Charter,  in  elevating  veterinary  science,  than  many  had  yet 
believed.  They  were  there  recognised  as  a profession,  and  by 
it  "were  entitled  to  call  themselves  (i  veterinary  surgeons.” 
It  had  been  said  that  the  charter  gave  no  privilege;  but  he 
thought  that  this  provision,  rightly  construed,  was  a great 
privilege.  The  individual  who  unjustly  arrogated  to  himself 
the  title  of  “ veterinary  surgeon,”  could  at  least  be  compelled 
by  the  law  to  relinquish  the  appellation.  No  man  could, 
therefore,  write  up  that  title  with  impunity,  unless  he  was  a 
graduated  member,  and  if  the  charter  was  inefficient  in  the 
application  of  a remedy  to  correct  an  evil  of  this  kind,  by  the 
infliction  of  penalties,  they  needed  only  to  blend  together  to 
obtain  it.  If  the  existing  institutes  would  honestly  co- 
operate, there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  that  which  the  law  had  given  them. 

With  regard  to  the  schools,  it  wTas  not,  perhaps,  fit  that 
he  should  say  anything  about  the  efforts  which  were  made 
to  send  young  men  into  the  country  who  were  worthy 
of  being  recognised  as  veterinary  surgeons.  He  would, 
however,  say  this,  that  since  that  time  twelvemonth  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  most  of  the  Continental 
veterinary  schools,  and  he  thought,  without  being  guilty  of 
egotism,  he  could  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  our  schools 
stood  second  to  none  in  the  world  in  practical  information 
imparted  to  the  pupils.  It  might  be  true  that  there  were 
some  things  on  the  Continent  which  they  might  desire  to  see 
in  operation  here,  but  the  profession  in  this  country  had 
many  advantages  which  were  denied  to  their  Continental 
friends.  Go  where  they  would,  speak  to  distinguished  pro- 
fessors anywhere,  all  were  ready  to  admit  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  English  veterinary  surgeon.  Often  has  this 
been  found  to  exceed  that  of  his  brethren  on  the  Continent ; 
and  this  circumstance  was  due,  to  a considerable  extent,  to 
the  education  which  was  imparted  to  the  student. 
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Professor  Morton  being  also  loudly  called  for,  expressed  his 
acknowledgments.  He  could  not  refuse  to  respond,  when 
the  invitation  was  so  cordial ; but  to  make  a speech  after  the 
eloquent  one  addressed  to  them  by  bis  friend  and  colleague, 
would  be  like  the  pattering  of  a few  drops  of  rain  after 
a thunder-storm.  He  fully  agreed  with  all  that  had  been 
said  by  him,  and  particularly  in  the  expression  of  gratitude 
for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  the  names  of  the  professors 
had  been  received  by  them.  He  was  sorry  that  the  delicate 
health  of  their  principal  had  warned  him  to  leave  the  room 
thus  early.  Had  he  been  able  to  remain,  he  would  have 
poured  forth  his  thanks  in 

“ Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn.” 

It  was  a source  of  some  gratification  to  him  that  that  was 
the  thirty-third  year  in  which  he  had  dined  at  similar  meet- 
ings of  the  profession,  so  that  he  was  now  grown  old  in 
their  service;  but  he  had  a little  stamina  yet  left  which 
should  still  be  employed  for  their  benefit.  His  name  had 
been  mentioned  more  than  once  in  connection  with  the 
handsome  testimonial  that  had  been  presented  to  their 
secretar}^.  It  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  be  instrumental 
in  bringing  this  subject  prominently  before  the  profession, 
but  never,  in  all  the  matters  of  a similar  kind  that  he  had 
been  connected  with,  had  he  experienced  so  much  satis- 
faction as  in  this ; inasmuch  as  there  had  been  no  undue 
effort  made,  and  there  wTas  such  a unanimity  of  feeling  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  simply  to  receive  the  subscriptions 
to  it.  He  v7as  anxious  that  this  manifestation  of  feeling 
should  be  paid  to  one  whom  he  esteemed.  He  had  a great 
aversion  to  posthumous  honours.  They  might  be  gratifying 
enough  to  the  living  and  even  minister  to  their  pride,  but 
they  could  not  reach  the  person  intended  to  honour.  They 
wrere  like  state  funerals  : it  w as  the  undertaker  wdio  derived  the 
benefit  from  the  display  there  made.  He  thought  the  assembly 
would  agree  wdth  him  that  it  was  better  to  honour  merit 
during  the  lifetime  of  its  possessor,  and  that  their  friend, 
Mr.  Gabriel,  had  shown  a most  excellent  feeling  in  selecting 
as  the  testimonial  that  which  was  useful  rather  than  that  which 
was  merely  ornamental.  Moreover,  the  period  of  fourteen 
years  was  a long  time  to  hold  office,  and  they  should  couple 
wfith  that  the  fact  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  a nominal  sum  only  was  allotted  to 
him  as  a salary,  and  even  now  he  did  not  think  as  a pro- 
fession they  paid  their  secretary  wffiat  he  w?as  entitled  to. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  funds 
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were  not  large,  and  their  secretary  was  ready  to  accept  their 
offerings  such  as  they  were.  After  again  thanking  the  meet- 
ing for  their  kindness,  the  professor  resumed  his  seat  amid 
applause. 

A few  other  toasts  were  subsequently  drank,  including 
the  health  of  “ The  Chairman,”  “ The  Medical  Profession,” 
“The  Board  of  Examiners,”  &c.,  and  the  company  parted, 
after  spending  a very  pleasant  evening. 


SPECIAL  MEETING  OE  COUNCIL. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  council  held  May  1.2,  185$, 

Present: — Messrs.  Braby,  Burley,  Cheeseman,  Cherry, 
Ernes,  Field,  Gabriel,  Gamgee,  Goodwin,  Jex,  Pritchard, 
Robinson,  Wilkinson,  Withers,  Professors  Spooner,  Mor- 
ton, and  Varnell. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ernes , and  seconded  by  Mr.  Withers , 
“ That  Mr.  Turner  take  the  chair.”  Carried. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read 
and  signed, 

Mr.  J.  Turner , in  a highly  eulogistic  speech,  proposed  Pro- 
fessor Spooner  as  the  President  of  the  College  for  the  coming 
year. 

After  offering  an  apology  for  obtruding  himself  on  their 
notice,  and  assuring  them  that  he  would  not  detain  them 
long  by  any  lengthened  remarks,  he  said  that  it  was  with 
feelings  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  pleasure  he  directed 
their  attention,  as  a successor  in  the  office  he  filled,  to  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  them  all ; a man  of  eminence  in 
his  profession  and  acknowledged  talent ; one  highly  esteemed 
throughout  her  Majesty^s  dominions ; one  possessing  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  governors  of  the  parent  institution, 
whose  conduction  of  its  affairs  had  obtained  their  unqualified 
approbation,  and  whose  opinion  was  received  and  valued  in 
our  courts  of  law.  He  need  hardly  add  that  he  alluded  to 
Professor  Spooner,  who,  if  they  honoured  themselves  by 
electing  him  as  their  president  for  the  coming  year,  would 
be  thus  placed  at  the  head  both  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  and  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  by 
which  he  would  be  enabled  to  contribute  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  corporate  bod}’.  He  doubted  not  the 
result  being  as  he  fully  anticipated,  and  the  council  would 
find  that  Professor  Spooner  had  not  only  the  power,  but  the 
Will  to  act  for  their  benefit. 
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Mr.  Field  seconded  the  proposition  in  a speech  of  much 
good  feeling,  and  expressive  of  sincere  wishes  for  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  college.  He  felt  assured  that  by 
the  election  of  Professor  Spooner  all  would  be  realised  that 
had  been  so  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Turner,  to  whose  obser- 
vations, he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  a word  beyond 
stating  his  perfect  concurrence  in  them. 

Mr.  Cherry  regretted  being  obliged  to  oppose  two  gentle- 
men standing  so  high  in  the  profession  as  the  proposer  and 
seconder  of  the  motion,  but  he  did  so  on  principle.  There 
were  older  members  in  the  profession  than  Professor  Spooner, 
and  men  probably  of  equal  talent.  Besides,  he  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  look  farther  than  London,  and  take  one 
from  among  the  country  practitioners  as  president.  There 
had  been,  he  thought,  too  great  a disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  council  to  make  their  selection  from  among  the  metro- 
politan members.  It  might  to  some  appear  invidious  to 
mention  names,  but  he  would  propose  Mr.  Burley,  who 
passed  in  1815,  a gentleman  w7ell  kn-own  to  them  all.  He 
was  contented  to  w'ait  for  a seconder. 

Mr.  Gawyee  seconded  the  proposition,  disclaiming  all  prer 
concerted  arrangement  with  Mr.  Cherry,  and  averring  that  it 
w7as  not  out  of  any  disrespect  towards  Professor  Spooner,  but 
because  he  agreed  with  the  views  taken  by  Mr.  Cherry. 

Immediately  Mr.  Burley  rose,  and  said  he  would  at 
once  relieve  their  minds  by  declaring  that  it  wTas  not  his  in- 
tention to  accept  the  office.  He  confessed  himself  some- 
what surprised  at  the  proposition  being  made,  but  at  the 
same  time  felt  highly  complimented.  He  thought  with 
Mr.  Cherry  that  the  country  practitioners  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  them,  and  that  age  and  standing  in  the  pro- 
fession should  have  their  due  weight  in  the  selection  of  one 
of  their  body  as  a president.  All  present  knew  that  many 
men  of  talent  were  engaged  in  country  practice ; some  of  them 
wrere  on  the  council,  and  they  devoted  much  of  their  time  in 
coming  to  these  meetings,  and  year  after  year  w^ere  found 
at  their  post.  But  he  begged  the  motion  might  not  be 
pressed.  On  such  an  occasion  as  this  there  should  be  no 
division,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  the  election  would  justly 
fall  on  Professor  Spooner. 

Mr.  Ernes , in  explanation,  said  that  only  three  presidents 
had  been  chosen  from  the  metropolitan  members.  He  was 
not  inclined  to  accept  mere  seniority  as  fitness  for  office,  for 
then  the  election  would  resolve  itself  into  one  of  routine, 
each  succeeding  the  other  according  to  age.  There  were  other 
and  more  essential  requisites  for  the  presidentship.  * 
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Mr.  Cherry  did  not  intend  that  age  alone  should  be  con- 
sidered; this  should  only  be  one  of  the  grounds  of  selection. 

The  ballot  being  proceeded  with,  the  result  was — 

For  Professor  Spooner  . . 13  votes 

,,  Mr.  Burley  ...  1 vote 

Mr.  Burley  expressed  some  surprise  after  wljat  he  had  said 
that  any  one  should  have  voted  for  him. 

Mr.  Field  said  his  proposer  and  seconder  should  have 
withdrawn  their  motion. 

Mr.  Cherry  intended  it  to  be  considered  that  it  had  been 
so  done.  He  had  abstained  from  voting  on  Mr.  Burley’s 
refusing  to  be  nominated. 

Mr.  Gamgee  had  hoped  that  his  silence  and  not  voting 
would  have  been  accepted  as  his  withdrawing  as  seconder. 
It  was  true  he  did  not  so  express  himself,  being  ignorant  of 
the  necessary  form  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  Turner  then  announced  that  Professor  Spooner  was 
duly  elected  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  for  the  coming  year,  and  vacated  the  chair. 

Professor  Spooner , having  taken  the  chair,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  election  said, — Gentlemen,  you  have  placed  me 
in  a high  and  honorable  position,  for  which  I tender  you  my 
heartfelt  thanks;  and  1 beg  to  assure  you  that  my  utmost 
efforts  shall  be  conscientiously  directed  in  endeavouring  effi- 
ciently to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  which  I have  been 
chosen  by  you  to  fill,  and  I trust  that  when  the  period  arrives 
for  me  to  vacate  this  chair  I shall  carry  with  me  the  same 
good  opinions  and  kindly  sentiments  which  have  this  day 
been  expressed  towards  me. 

All  matters  that  may  come  before  the  Council  shall  receive 
my  undivided  attention  and  unbiassed  judgment,  and  what- 
ever appears  to  me  to  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  corporate  body  shall  have  my  most  earnest  support. 

If,  however,  at  any  time  I find  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  that  the  duties  I have  to  perform  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  of  which  I have  the  honour  to 
be  Principal,  should  clash  with  those  of  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  I will  at  once  resign 
the  presidentship,  rather  than  be  considered  as  in  that 
capacity  acting  contrary  to  what  may  be  viewed  as  tending 
towards  the  interests  and  advancement  of  the  corporate 
body. 

The  election  of  six  vice-presidents  was  then  proceeded 
with. 
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The  nominations  were — 

Mr.  T.  Greaves,  of  Manchester 
„ R.  Hunt,  of  Birmingham 
„ B.  Cartledge,  of  Sheffield 
„ J.  H.  Langworthy,  of  London 
„ J.  Hall,  of  London  . 

„ W.  Barrow,  of  Newmarket 
„ L Clay  worth,  of  Spilsby  . . 

„ J.  W.  Gloag,  Military  Train  . 
,,  J.  Broad,  of  Paddington  . 


by  Professor  Morton . 
Mr . Pritchard. 
Mr.  Gabriel. 
Professor  V am  ell. 
Mr . Turner. 

Mr.  Field 
Professor  Morton* 
Mr.  Goodwin . 

Mr.  Cherry. 


The  result  of  the  ballot  was — for  Mr.  Cartledge,  14;  Mr. 
Hunt,  14;  Mr  Barrow,  13;  Mr.  Gloag,  13;  Mr.  Lang- 
worthy, 1 1 ; Mr.  Greaves,  10 ; Mr.  Broad,  9 ; and  Mr. 
Hall,  8.  Messrs.  Cartledge,  Hunt,  Barrow,  Gloag,  Lang- 
worthy, and  Greaves,  were  thereupon  declared  duly  elected. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Field \ and  seconded  by  Mr.  Turner , 
“That  Mr.  Gabriel  be  elected  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year,” 
and  on  the  ballot  being  taken,  Mr.  Gabriel  was  declared 
unanimously  elected.  He  acknowledged  his  obligations  for 
this  repetition  of  confidence. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Burley , and  seconded  by  Professor 
Morton,  “ That  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  given  to  the 
retiring  President,  James  Turner,  Esq.,  for  his  courteous  and 
efficient  services  during  the  past  year.”  Carried  by  accla- 
mation. 

Mr.  Turner , with  much  feeling,  in  reply  said,  “ Gen- 
tlemen, I rise  gratefully  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  the 
honour  you  have  again  conferred  upon  me.” 

It  was  resolved  that  the  next  meeting  of  Council  should 
take  place  on  the  following  Tuesday,  at  7 o’clock. 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OE  EXAMINERS. 

The  following  gentlemen,  having  passed  their  examination 
before  the  board  appointed  by  the  Royal  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration, have  received  their  diplomas  and  been  admitted  as 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons: 

April  QSth,  1858. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Lewis,  Hendon,  Middlesex. 

„ T.  Corbey,  Hackney,  London. 

„ R.  G.  Walters,  Checkley,  Staffordshire. 
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Mr.  C.  Hewson,  Lincoln. 

„ J.  M.  Maw,  Thornton,  Yorkshire. 

„ J.  E.  Bott,  Bury,  Lancashire. 

„ T.  Price,  Birmingham. 

„ W.  Field,  Jun.,  London. 

„ J.  Dulley,  Wellingborough. 

April  29l/i. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Roberts,  Long  Sutton. 

„ W.  Lee,  Walter’s  Ash. 

„ C.  Parnell,  Oakham. 

„ E.  T.  Cheesman,  Maidstone. 

„ V.  Vine,  Wilmington. 

„ W.  Powell,  Shefford. 

„ E.  Lawton,  Moseley,  near  Manchester 
„ A.  H.  Statham,  Derby. 

„ J.  Wibberley,  Ashbourne. 

„ A.  C.  Cope,  Pimlico. 

,,  G.  W.  Lamb,  Colsterworth. 

April  SOIL 

Mr.  J.  Kirkman,  Bolton-le-Moors, 

„ T.  Whapham,  Cowbridge. 

„ J.  Bretherton,  Liverpool. 

„ E.  J.  Bovett,  Bridgewater. 

„ J.  J.  Batt,  Blackwell. 

„ D.  E.  James,  Newport. 

„ J.  W.  Gadsden,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

„ A.  Fuller,  Ramsey,  Hants. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the  society’s  house, 
Hanover  Square,  on  May  22d.  Lord  Berners  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hudson,  the  secretary,  read  the  report,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts: — “The  society  consists  at 
the  present  time  of  81  life  governors,  133  annual  governors, 
904  life  members,  4,010  annual  members,  and  18  honorary 
members,  making  a total  of  5,146  names  on  the  list.  The 
council  have  elected  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kirby  Hall,  a trustee 
xxxi.  47 
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of  the  society,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland  a vice-president,  in  the  place  of 
the  late  Lord  Braybrooke.  They  have  also  elected  the  Hon. 
Colonel  Hood,  Mr.  Humberton  (Mayor  of  Chester),  Mr. 
Huskinson,  and  Mr.  Hatton,  general  members  of  the 
council,  to  supply  the  vacancies  created  respectively  by 
the  transfer  of  Viscount  Eversley  to  the  class  of  vice-presi- 
dents, and  Mr.  Thompson  to  the  class  of  trustees,  and  by 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Stephen  Mills.  The 
funded  capital  of  the  society  stands  at  £9,264  85.  1 stock 
in  the  New  Three  per  Cents.  The  chairman  and  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Journal  Committee  having  announced  to  the 
council  that  their  respective  personal  engagements  will  not 
allow  them  to  devote,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  so  large  a 
share  of  attention  to  the  editing  of  the  journal,  have  subse- 
quently acceded  to  the  request  of  the  council  that  they 
would  continue  their  services  until  some  permanent  arrange- 
ment shall  have  been  made.  The  governors  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  have  presented  their  annual  report  of  the 
progress  made  at  that  institution  in  the  application  of  the 
veterinary  art  to  the  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs. 
They  state  that  the  number  of  pupils  qualified  to  act  as 
practitioners,  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  society  in 
this  point  of  view,  continues  to  increase;  but  they  regret 
that  the  members  of  the  society  do  not  avail  themselves 
more  extensively  of  their  privilege  of  sending  diseased  ani- 
mals in  a live  or  dead  state  to  the  college,  and  thus  furnish 
means  for  a larger  amount  of  practical  experience  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  cattle  pathology  and  his  pupils.  The  council  have 
appointed  Professor  Voelcker,  of  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Cirencester,  as  the  consulting  chemist  to  the  society.  They 
have  also  made  arrangements  with  Professor  Henfrey,  of 
King’s  College,  for  the  delivery  of  a lecture  on  vegetable  phy- 
siology, on  Wednesday  next,  the  26th  of  May.  The  council 
have  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  local  committee 
that  a dinner  should  take  place  in  the  music  hall  at  Chester, 
which  is  capable  of  accommodating  five  hundred  guests. 
The  council  have  appointed  a committee  to  report  upon  the 
propriety  of  renewing  or  discontinuing,  after  the  current 
year,  the  triennial  arrangement  for  the  trial  of  implements, 
adopted  at  the  Chelmsford,  Salisbury,  and  Chester  meetings. 
The  council  have  selected  Warwick  as  the  place  of  the 
country  meeting  for  the  year  1859,  and  have  decided  that 
after  the  year  I860  they  will  be  prepared  to  hold  a metro- 
politan meeting,  should  circumstances  be  found  favorable 
in  the  meantime  for  the  adoption  of  such  an  arrangement.” 
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• The  report  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  on  the 
motion  of  R.  Barker,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Lord  Faversham, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  elected  president  for  the  year 
ensuing  the  Chester  meeting. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  auditors  and  the  chairman  closed 
the  proceedings. 

The  following  is  the  report  above  alluded  to : 

Annual  Veterinary  Report. 

The  following  annual  report  was  read  from  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  : 

“In  presenting  their  annual  report  to  the  Council,  the 
governors  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  their  gratifi- 
cation that  during  the  past  year  nothing  has  occurred  to 
disturb  the  harmony  which  has  so  long  and  so  advanta- 
geously existed  between  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  They  see  in  this  continued 
co-operation  an  assurance  that  the  agricultural  community 
fully  appreciates  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  advance  the 
science  of  veterinary  medicine,  in  its  application  to  the 
diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  thus  to  raise  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  healing  art  above  the  practice  of  the 
uneducated  empiric.  During  the  past  year  the  governors 
have  had  under  consideration  several  important  questions 
relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  they  early  took 
means  to  render  this  as  practical  as  scholastic  discipline 
would  permit,  by  the  appointment  of  a new  demonstrator  of 
anatomy,  so  as  to  relieve  the  professors  from  having  to  occupy 
so  much  of  their  time  in  mere  expositions  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  structural  parts  of  the  animal  body.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  this  plan  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest 
result,  as  the  professors  have  been  enabled  to  extend  their 
lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
various  diseases  affecting  domesticated  animals.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  lectures  specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  most 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  general  agriculturist,  nothing 
has  occurred  to  prevent  their  regular  delivery  four  times  a 
week  throughout  the  entire  session,  and  they  have  been 
attended  by  the  whole  of  the  pupils  of  the  college ; and  with 
what  success  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  proportionate 
number  which  have  passed  their  examination,  and  been 
admitted  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons, has  been  greater  than  in  former  years. 

“Pathological  Anatomy. — Throughout  the  past  year 
there  have  been  received  from  the  members  of  the  society  very 
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many  valuable  specimens  of  disease,  accompanied  by  the 
history  of  the  cases  in  which  they  occurred,  and  these  have 
been  made  available  for  the  information  of  the  pupils  by  the 
demonstrations  and  explanations  of  the  professor  of  cattle 
pathology,  in  addition  to  his  other  instructions.  The  gover- 
nors desire  to  give  encouragement  to  this  means  of  making 
the  education  of  the  pupil  as  practical  as  possible,  because, 
from  circumstances  which  would  appear  to  be  irremediable, 
few  cattle  are  admitted  as  patients  at  the  College.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  the  governors  that  no  measure  which  has 
been  tried  by  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  society,  has 
availed  to  bring  to  the  College  Infirmary  a sufficient  number 
of  oxen,  sheep,  or  pigs,  when  the  subjects  of  disease.  Even 
the  merely  nominal  scale  of  charges  which  was  adopted  a few 
years  since  for  medical  attendance,  operations,  keep,  &c.,  of 
such  animals,  has  failed  in  effecting  this  most  desirable 
object;  and  the  governors  are  at  a loss  to  know  what  more 
can  be  done  to  remove  the  apathy  which  exists  in  the  agri- 
cultural body  with  reference  to  this  important  means  of 
imparting  practical  information  to  the  pupils.  By  thus  again 
directing  the  attention  of  the  council  to  the  subject,  the 
governors  would  hope  that  some  good  may  be  done. 

“ Pupils. — The  number  of  pupils  which  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  College  is  somewhat  greater  than  before,  and, 
as  previously  stated,  they  have  been  most  regular  in  their 
attendance,  and  will,  after  receiving  instructions  for  two 
sessional  years,  be  eligible  for  examination  by  the  court  of 
examiners,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  granted  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  agriculturists  to  the  fact, 
that  very  many  persons  who  call  themselves  veterinary  sur- 
geons, and  are  practising  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
have  not  received  the  diploma  of  the  College,  nor,  indeed, 
have  attended  any  lectures  on  veterinary  science  ; while  others 
have  entered  as  pupils,  remained  only  a short  time,  and  then 
gone  into  the  country  to  practise  with  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  healing  art. 

“ Practice  of  the  College. — Although  but  few  cattle 
have  been  admitted  as  patients,  yet  some  very  interesting 
and  unusual  cases  have  found  their  way  into  the  infirmary; 
and  notwithstanding  it  has  not  been  customary  to  par- 
ticularise these,  in  consequence  of  thereby  unnecessarily  in- 
creasing the  length  of  the  annual  report,  still  the  governors 
are  desirous  of  adverting  to  one  of  almost  unique  character, 
namely,  an  affection  of  the  base  of  the  brain  in  a heifer  be- 
longing to  Stewart  Marjoribanks,  Esq.  The  symptoms  in 
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this  case  were  very  remarkable,  and  afforded  matter  for  deep 
reflection  on  the  part  of  the  physiologist,  as  well  as  the  pa- 
thologist. The  attack  was  somewhat  sudden,  so  much  so 
as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  animal  had  sustained  an 
injury  of  the  skull,  but  this  was  entirely  disproved  by  the 
post-mortem  examination.  The  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
brain  was  found  to  depend  upon  a scrofulous  diathesis,  and 
it  raised  the  question  as  to  how  much  of  the  disease  was  due 
to  hereditary  influence.  It  is  matter  of  importance  to  the 
breeders  of  cattle  to  know  that  scrofula  has  of  late  years  been 
considerably  on  the  increase  among  what  may  be  otherwise 
designated  the  better  breeds  of  animals. 

6i  Inspections. — The  visits  into  the  country  by  the  vete- 
rinary inspector,  on  the  authority  of  the  Council,  have  not 
been  very  numerous  this  year,  and  the  governors  would  be 
glad  to  see  that  the  arrangement  which  has  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  inspection  of  diseased  cattle  on  the  premises  of 
agriculturists  was  likewise  in  more  general  use,  for  they 
believe  much  good  would  result  therefrom,  not  only  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  disease,  but  in  investigating  the 
causes,  with  a view'  to  their  removal,  on  which  it  was  found 
to  depend.  At  the  country  meeting  of  the  society  at  Salis- 
bury the  inspector  was  in  attendance,  and  the  governors  were 
much  gratified  to  find  by  his  report  that  fewer  cases  of  here- 
ditary defects  and  diseases  were  existing  among  the  animals 
there  brought  together  than  at  any  former  meeting  of 
the  society.  By  far  the  most  important  investigation  of  the 
year  which  has  been  made  by  the  inspector  is  that  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  continental  disease  of  cattle, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  steppe  murrain,  rinderpest,  &c., 
and  which  excited  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the 
whole  community,  for  fear  of  its  introduction  into  this 
country.  It  has  not  only  been  shown  by  him  that  the 
rumours  of  its  having  extended  from  the  steppes  of  Southern 
Russia,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  home  of  the  pest,  to 
those  countries  whence  foreign  cattle  are  exported  for  the 
supply  of  our  meat  markets,  were  groundless,  but  that  there 
is  scarcely  a probability  of  its  reaching  this  country.  Besides 
this  important  result  of  his  mission  to  the  Continent,  the 
public  are  likewise  now  made  familiar  with  the  natural  laws 
w hich  govern  the  spread  of  the  malady,  as  wTell  as  with  those 
preventive  measures  which  continental  governments  have 
found  most  effectual  in  checking  its  progress.  Nor  wrould  the 
governors  omit  to  state,  as  a matter  of  congratulation  to  the 
society,  that  the  investigations  which  wrere  made  by  the  in- 
spector, in  daily  wratching  the  affected  animals,  noting  the 
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symptoms,  and  subsequently  instituting  a searching  exami- 
nation of  the  lesions  found  upon  death,  have  enabled  him  to 
arrive  at  a far  more  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  true 
pathology  of  the  pest  than  had  hitherto  been  obtained,  even 
by  those  who  had  for  years  been  practically  acquainted  with 
it.  The  governors  were  much  gratified  to  find  that  not  only 
did  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  unanimously  agree  in  the 
selection  of  their  officer  for  this  important  duty,  but  that  the 
other  two  National  Agricultural  Societies  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  concurred  in  the  choice  which  had  been  made;  and 
thev  are  also  very  desirous  of  stating  that  the  report  which 
the  inspector  has  published  on  the  subject  has  excited  a 
lively  interest  throughout  the  Continent,  and  is  regarded  as 
a valuable  addition  to  veterinary  literature,  by  the  new  light 
it  has  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  this  mysterious  and  destruc- 
tive cattle  pest. 

“ In  presenting,  however,  their  annual  report,  the  governors 
are  wishful  not  to  extend  its  dimensions,  by  refering  to  their 
several  endeavours  to  do  justice  to  the  object  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  the  union  of  the  two  institutions,  because  they 
believe  that  these  are  equally  as  familiar  to  the  council  as  to 
themselves,  and  they  would,  therefore,  merely  conclude  by 
assuring  the  council  of  their  full  determination  to  use  all  the 
means  at  their  disposal  to  elevate  veterinary  science  in  its 
application  to  the  diseases  of  all  domesticated  animals. 

<c  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  governors  of  the  college, 

“ Richard  Beauvoir  Berens,  V.P.” 
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LIVERPOOL  COUNTY  COURT. 

February,  1858. 

HORSE  WARRANTY  CASE. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  George  Jones,  surgeon,  against  Mr. 
James  Napier,  horse  dealer,  Liverpool,  to  recover  the  sum  of  £37  10s., 
the  amount  of  damages  plaintiff  alleged  to  have  sustained  by  reason  of  breach 
of  warrant  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  Mr.  Wym  Williams,  of  Denbigh, 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Hime,  of  Liverpool,  for  the  defendant. 
The  case,  as  stated  by  the  plaintiff’s  advocate,  was  as  follows  : Plaintiff,  in 

the  month  of  October,  went  over  to  Liverpool  to  inspect  some  horses  of 
defendant’s,  with  a view  of  purchasing  one.  He  selected  one,  but  declined 
to  purchase  without  a trial  and  an  examination  by  a competent  “vet.”  This 
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was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Jones  accordingly  tried  the  horse,  and  had  him  exa- 
mined by  Mr.  Proctor,  a professional  man  in  Liverpool,  who  told  plaintiff 
that  he  could  not  pass  the  horse  sound,  who  in  consequence  took  the  horse 
back  to  Napier,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  alleged  defect  (which  was  a 
weakness  in  one  of  his  fore-legs).  Napier  persisted  that  the  horse  was  per- 
fectly sound;  and  agreed  to  warrant  him.  The  plaintiff  thereupon  agreed 
to  purchase,  giving  a horse  of  his  own  in  part  payment,  and  got  a written 
warranty,  which  he  produced.  He  rode  the  horse  home,  a distance  of  about 
thirty  miles : the  following  morning  the  horse  was  discovered  to  be  quite 
lame.  Plaintiff  communicated  with  defendant  upon  the  subject,  who  desired 
plaintiff  to  keep  the  horse  until  his  (defendant’s)  return  from  Ireland,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  Ultimately  plaintiff  took  the  horse  to  Liverpool,  by 
defendant’s  request,  with  a view  of  making  an  exchange,  but  they  were  un- 
able to  come  to  terms.  The  plaintiff  subsequently  sold  the  horse  by  auction 
at  Lucas’s  for  £26,  being  £22  less  than  he  paid  Napier  for  him,  and  brought 
this  action  to  recover  that  sum,  and  the  expenses  that  he  had  been  put  to  by 
reason  of  the  breach  of  warranty.  The  plaintiff  was  examined,  who  fully 
bore  out  the  statement  of  the  learned  advocate.  The  warranty  was  then  put 
in,  which  was  in  the  following  terms  : 

“We  have  a brown  horse,  Mr.  Jones  has  a bay  mare.  We  value  our 
horse  at  £50,  but  we  have  mutually  agreed  to  take  £10  in  cash,  and  the  nett 
price  the  mare  realised — £8  10s. — in  the  whole,  £48  10s.  Now,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  said  sum  of  £40,  which  we  acknowledge  receiving,  we  warrant 
our  horse  sound , and  agree  that  should  Mr.  Jones  not  like  the  horse 
on  trial,  we  agree  to  let  him  have  any  other  horse  we  have  after  Mullingar 
fair,  which  takes  place  11th  November,  and  to  take  back  the  brown  horse  at 
£48  10s.;  and  should  the  horse  he  takes  be  of  more  value,  he  gives  the  dif- 
ference— if  of  less  value,  we  give  him  the  difference.”  (Signed,  and  stamped 
with  a penny  receipt-stamp.) 

Mr.  Hime  objected  to  this  document  being  put  in,  it  being  all  agreement, 
and  therefore  requiring  a half-crown  stamp. 

Mr.  Williams  contended  that  it  was  exempt  under  55  Geo.  Ill,  c.  184,  by 
w’hich  it  is  enacted  that  all  agreements  on  the  sale  of  goods  and  chattels 
shall  be  exempt  from  stamp  duty,  and  he  relied  upon  Skrine  v.  Ellmore  to 
bring  this  document  within  the  exemption.  After  some  discussion,  ruled 
that  no  stamp  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Proctor  was  then  called,  who  proved  that  the  horse  was  unsound  when 
first  sold  to  plaintiff,  and  that  when  he  was  subsequently  sold  by  plaintiff  he 
fetched  his  full  value.  Other  witnesses  were  examined,  but  whose  testimony 
only  went  to  prove  the  extra  damages. 

Mr.  Hime  then  applied  to  nonsuit  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that  this 
action  was  not  maintainable,  for  that  by  the  [agreement  plaintiff  was  bound 
to  accept  another  horse  from  defendant,  upon  his  disapproving  of  the  one 
sold,  and  could  not  sue  him  for  this  breach. 

Mr.  Williams , on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  this  was  an  absolute 
warranty  of  the  horse,  and  that  Mr.  Jones  was  not  bound  to  adopt  the 
alternative  given  in  the  agreement,  it  being  entirely  optional  with  him  to  do 
so  or  not. 

After  a lengthened  discussion  upon  this  point,  the  learned  judge  ruled  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff.  He  observed  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  plaintiff  had 
been  induced  by  the  warranty  to  make  the  purchase,  and  there  being  a 
breach,  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover.  There  were  some  of  the  items 
that  could  not  be  allowed.  He  would  give  judgment  for  £28  10s. 
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WORKING  AND  THINKING. 

x 

It  is  a no  less  fatal  error  to  despise  labour  when  regulated 
by  intellect,  than  to  value  it  for  its  own  sake.  We  are 
always  in  these  days  trying  to  separate  the  two;  we  want  one 
man  to  be  always  thinking,  and  another  to  be  always  working, 
and  call  one  a gentleman,  and  the  other  an  operative  — 
whereas  the  workman  ought  often  to  be  thinking,  and  the 
thinker  often  to  be  working,  and  both  should  be  gentlemen 
in  the  best  sense.  As  it  is,  we  make  both  ungentle,  the  one 
envying,  the  other  despising  his  -brother  and  the  mass  of 
society  is  made  up  of  morbid  thinkers  and  miserable  workers. 
Now  it  is  only  by  labour  that  thought  can  be  made  healthy,  • 
and  only  by  thought  that  labour  can  be  made  happy,  and 
the  two  cannot  be  separated  with  impunity.  All  professions 
should  be  liberal,  and  there  should  be  less  pride  felt  in 
peculiarity  of  employment,  and  more  in  excellence  of 
achievement. 


CASUALTIES  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  LUCKNOW. 

Fi  'OM  the  Supplement  to  the  i London  Gazette 5 of  May  4 th . 

Wau  Office,  Pall  Mall. 

Among  the  wounded  in  the  Artillery  Division  at  the 
siege  of  Lucknow,  we  find  the  name  of  veterinary  surgeon, 
T.  Hickman,  3d  Brigade,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  slightly 
wounded. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1858,  Mr.  William  Plomley, 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  of  Maidstone,  Kent,  in  the  48th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a lingering  and  painful  illness,  caused  by  twenty 
years  untiring  zeal  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which 
he  was  most  deservedly  respected. 

u Another  soul  is  gone, 

Upon  the  spoiler’s  dark  wings  borne : 

The  road  it  journeys  on 
Wends  evermore,  without  return.” 


ERRATA,  No.  365. 

Line  8,  p.  219,  insert  the  words  “ want  of  the  ” after  “ appear  that  the.” 
Same  page,  line  2 from  the  bottom,  transpose  the  sentence  “ where  they 
had  been  inserted  ” to  after  the  word  “ places  ” in  the  preceding  line. 
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Communications  and  Cases. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  VAGINA,  AND  ESCAPE  OF 
THE  INTESTINES,  OF  A PARTURIENT  MARE, 
WITH  SIMULTANEOUS  ABORTION  IN  A 
SECOND  XI ARE. 

Communicated  by  W.  Field,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Field  for  the  following  particulars 
of  a somewhat  singular  occurrence  in  two  pregnant  mares. 
We  have  occasionally  known  a laceration  of  the  vagina  to 
take  place  in  the  act  of  parturition,  and  have  seen  the  intes- 
tines escape  through  the  opening.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
generally  fatal  in  mares , but  there  are  some  instances  recorded 
of  the  recovery  of  cows  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
abortion  of  the  second  mare  was  a remarkable  coincidence, 
and  one  which  it  is  difficult  correctly  to  explain.] 

Oakley  Rectory  ; April  6,  1858. 

Sir, — Your  extensive  acquaintance  among  gentlemen  who 
take  an  interest  in  horses,  and  also  amongst  veterinary  sur- 
geons, induces  me  to  think  that  the  following  extraordinary 
circumstance  may  not  be  unworthy  of  your  attention. 

A young  chesnut  mare  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Beach,  M.P.,  of  Oakley  Hall,  Basingstoke,  was  ex- 
pected to  foal  on  Monday  last,  the  15th  of  March,  and  was 
put  into  one  of  the  bays  of  a barn  with  that  view  ; and  at  the 
same  time  another  mare,  expected  to  foal  two  months  after , was 
put  into  the  opposite  bay.  Both  were  fenced  off  from  con- 
tact with  each  other,  and  had  the  breadth  of  the  floor  inter- 
vening between  them. 

xxxi.  48 
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The  mares  were  visited  by  the  carter  at  nine  o’clock,  pre- 
vious to  his  going  to  bed,  when  there  was  nothing  to  attract 
his  particular  attention.  When  he  looked  in  upon  them  early 
next  morning,  he  found  that  the  mare  which  had  been  ex- 
pected to  foal  was  dead,  and  that  the  other  had  cast  her  foal. 
The  first-named  one  had  evidently  been  dead  some  hours, 
and,  on  a closer  inspection,  her  bowels  were  found  hanging 
about  her  feet,  bruised  and  lacerated  by  her  treading  upon 
them,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  a foal.  On  opening 
her,  it  was  found  that  the  foal,  which  was  full-grown  and 
healthy  in  appearance,  but  dead,  lay  with  its  head  bent  down 
upon  the  chest,  and  the  fore-legs  turned  back  under  the  body, 
in  such  a manner  as  to  render  delivery  apparently  impossible. 
The  foal  had,  in  fact,  never  moved  into  the  passage,  or  made 
the  slightest  progress  towards  birth.  In  the  violent  efforts 
made  by  nature  to  expel  the  foetus,  it  seems  that  the  mare 
must  have  forced  out  her  bowels;  and,  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary, not  by  the  rectum,  but  through  a wide  rupture 
which  opened  up  a communication  between  the  two  passages. 

The  other  mare  cast  her  foal  prematurely,  probably  from 
sympathy  with  the  terrible  agony  which  the  suffering  one 
must  have  endured  and  expressed.  The  whole  circumstance 
seems  so  extraordinary,  that  I think  it  is  probably  without  a 
precedent,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  a small  country  village. 

I trust  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  the  communication 
of  this  case  to  a gentleman  holding  so  prominent  a position 
as  a veterinary  surgeon,  and  so  extensively  connected  with 
horses  and  their  owners,  as  yourself. 

(Signed)  M.  Harrison. 

W.  Field,  Esq. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
WARRANTY  AND  SOUNDNESS. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

As  much  controversy  has  of  late  been  carried  on  in  your 
pages  on  the  subject  of  the  soundness  of  horses,  it  will  per- 
haps not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  a brief  description  of  the  law  on  this  important 
matter  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  The  oldest  law  in 
France  on  redhibition  seems  to  have  been  the  Code  Rural. 
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This,  however,  was  superseded  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  which 
enacts  (Article  1641  of  the  civil  section),  that  all  contagious 
diseases,  and  besides  these,  roaring,  epilepsy,  intermittent 
lameness,  chronic  affection  of  the  lungs,  in  all  domestic 
animals ; crib-biting  (even  without  the  marks  of  this  being 
shown  by  the  teeth),  periodic  ophthalmia,  and  all  other  dis- 
eases, defects,  or  vices,  which  are  not  perceptible  to  a com- 
mon observer  at  the  time  of  sale  (< defauts , vices,  ou  maladies 
caches ),  shall  be  subjected  to  the  law  of  redhibition. 

In  Article  1648,  the  time  is  fixed  for  ordinary  cases  at 
nine  days,  twenty  for  intermittent  lameness,  and  one  month 
for  epilepsy  and  ophthalmia.  No  action  can  be  brought  it 
the  purchase  price  is  less  than  fifty  francs. 

In  1838  a new  law  was  passed,  which  provides  against  the 
following  diseases. 

In  the  horse,  mule,  and  ass , periodic  ophthalmia  ; epilepsy  ; 
glanders;  farcy;  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs;  immobility; 
broken  wind ; chronic  roaring ; crib-biting ; intermittent 
inguinal  hernia,  and  intermittent  lameness. 

In  the  ox  species,  pulmonary  phthisis;  epilepsy,  and  the 
consequences  of  the  retention  of  the  foetal  membranes  and 
inversion  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  cow,  parturition 
having  taken  place  while  the  animal  was  in  the  vendor’s 
possession. 

In  the  sheep,  clavclee  or  smallpox,  one  case  of  which  renders 
the  whole  flock  liable  to  be  returned,  provided  they  bear  the 
mark  of  the  vendor;  sang  de  rate  of  the  French  and  milzbrand 
of  the  Germans,  a kind  of  apoplexy  of  the  spleen,  very  fatal 
on  the  Continent,  but  little  known  in  this  country.  The 
liability,  however,  is  only  when  the  loss  amounts  to  one 
fifteenth  part  of  the  number  sold,  and  when,  also,  the 
animals  bear  the  mark  of  the  vendor. 

The  legal  proceeding  is  somewhat  different  from  ours, 
inasmuch  as  the  magistrate  is  compelled  to  appoint  one  or 
more  qualified  veterinary  surgeons  as  experts , to  whom  the 
following  precept  is  sent ; “ We,  A.  B,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  &c.,  charge  C.  D.,  veterinary  surgeon,  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  maladies,  defects,  and  vices,  by  which  the 
said  animal  may  be  affected.”  According  to  this  proces 
verbal , as  it  is  called,  the  court  generally  decides,  or  should 
any  contest  arise,  then  another  qualified  veterinary  surgeon 
is  named  as  umpire. 

This  way  of  proceeding  is  certainly  very  simple,  and  less 
expensive  than  the  one  adopted  in  our  courts,  inasmuch  as 
lawyers  are  mostly  dispensed  with.  The  main  questions 
are,  whether  the  defect  or  malady  is  one  of  those  specified  by 
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the  law,  and  whether  the  action  has  been  brought  within  the 
time  allowed. 

Objections  have  been  made  against  the  powers  vested  in 
the  experts  as  they  seem  to  be  the  real  judges  of  the  case, 
it  being  generally  decided  according  to  their  report. 

In  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  law  on 
redhibition  is  also  the  Code  Civil  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  In 
Germany  there  is  a distinct  law  on  the  subject,  the  great 
advantage  of  which  is,  that  it  also  specifies  the  defects  and 
maladies  which  render  the  animal  sold  liable  to  redhibition, 
and  fixes  the  period  of  return  or  the  time  within  which  the 
action  must  be  entered  upon. 


ON  CYNANCHE  MALIGNA* 

By  W.  A.  Cox,  Jun.,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Ashbourne,  Derby. 

Although  pathologists  may  have  questioned  whether 
the  disease  designated  diphtherite  be  more  nearly  allied  to 
malignant  sore  throat  than  to  croup,  I consider  the  cases  I 
forwarded  to  you  an  account  of,  for  a previous  number, 
belonged  to  the  former  rather  than  the  latter — - -firstly , be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  ulcerated  spots ; and  secondly , be- 
cause of  the  fzcw-existence  of  a false  membrane. 

By  the  term  diphtheritis,  or  diphtherite,  I understand  a 
disease  of  the  larynx  and  adjoining  parts  somewhat  resem- 
bling croup,  ending  in  the  formation  of  false  membranes ; the 
difference  between  it  and  cynanche  maligna  being  the  non- 
formation of  ulcers.  I have  had  a conversation  with  an 
uncle  of  mine,  a surgeon,  on  this  disease,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  think  it  is  complicated  probably  with  croup  in  most  cases. 
My  father  says  he  noticed  a disease  resembling  croup  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leek,  principally 
among  young  stock,  in  which  the  formation  of  a false  mem- 
brane took  place,  but  there  was  no  ulceration.  A consider- 
able amount  of  external  swelling  existed.  Many  of  the 
animals  died. 

I inclose  a letter  from  a medical  man,  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Leek, 
an  old  friend  of  my  father’s,  on  the  subject. 

Dear  Sir, — I presume  the  object  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fessors in  their  desire  to  know  something  of  the  epidemic 
which  has  prevailed  here,  has  some  bearing  on  the  lower 
animals.  I will  endeavour,  briefly,  to  answer  the  queries. 
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The  malignant  sore  throat  has  existed  in  this  town  for 
upwards  of  a year  and  a half.  It  was  at  first  confined  to 
the  town;  at  length  it  appeared  in  the  neighbouring  villages, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

I cannot  say  precisely  what  proportion  of  deaths  to  reco- 
veries have  taken  place.  At  first,  in  the  most  malignant 
form,  more  than  half  the  cases  proved  fatal;  in  the  milder 
cases,  most  recovered. 

The  disease  begins  with  an  ash-coloured  spot  on  one  or 
both  tonsils,  which  rapidly  spreads,  and  involves  the  velum 
and  uvula.  In  the  worst  cases,  it  runs  speedily  into  a gan- 
grenous condition  of  these  parts,  and  then,  of  course  is 
attended  with  great  fetor,  &c.  The  cervical  glands  become 
enlarged,  and  frequently  there  is  an  acrid,  fetid  discharge 
from  the  nares.  Deglutition  is  of  course  difficult,  from  the 
enlarged  tonsils.  The  pharynx  has  more  rarely  been  impli- 
cated. In  a few  cases  croupal  symptoms  have  arisen  from 
the  disease  attacking  the  larynx,  but  it  is  not  true  croup,  but 
only  a complication  of  a secondary  character.  At  first,  the 
pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated,  but  it  soon  becomes  feeble 
and  sinks  in  frequency  even  below  the  natural  standard. 
Delirium  is  rare.  There  are  no  symptoms  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  below  the  larynx,  being  implicated,  nor  is  the  larynx 
but  very  seldom.  We  have  had  no  post-mortem  examinations. 
The  worst  forms  are  quickly  followed  by  great  prostration, 
and  even  the  milder  cases  are  frequently  attended  with  pro- 
tracted debility.  I scarcely  know  whether  you  wished  for 
this  detail  of  symptoms. 

The  disease  is  not  true  croup . Secondary  croup  has  been  a 
complication  in  a few  cases. 

The  disease  has  not  been  unfrequently  accompanied  by 
sloughing  of  the  tonsils  and  adjoining  parts,  shown  by  the  dead 
parts  coming  away,  and  excavations  left  behind.  I am  not 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  disease  is  the  diphtherite  of  Bre- 
tonneau. 

It  is  a new  disease  here,  not,  I incline  to  think,  altogether 
independent  of  the  scarlatinal  poison  in  a modified  form. 
Scarlet  fever  has  existed  more  or  less  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  complaint.  I have  sometimes  called  the  disease 
cynanche  maligna,  from  the  viewT  I have  that  the  poison 
which  enters  the  system  may  be  a modification  of  that  of 
scarlet  fever.  This,  however,  is  not  fully  proved  though  I 
have  seen  cases  of  both  diseases  in  the  same  house. 

This  epidemic  is  eminently  contagious.  The  blood  is 
poisoned,  and  the  poison  kills  in  most  instances  rather  by 
its  general  than  by  its  local  effects 
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I don’t  know  whether  these  remarks  will  be  of  any  service 
to  you  in  furthering  your  answers,  but  I have  hastily  given 
you  my  views. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  Cooper. 

Mr.  Cox. 


THE  PAY  AND  POSITION  OF  VETERINARY 
SURGEONS  IN  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

By  A Bengal  Artillery  V.S.,”  Meean  Meer,  Lahore. 

Dear  Sirs, — Having  just  perused  a letter  from  “ Pater- 
familias” in  your  number  of  the  Veterinarian  for  January 
last,  on  the  subject  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  Queen’s 
army  at  home,  I am  induced  to  believe  that  a little  informa- 
tion about  those  in  the  Company’s  service  may  prove  inte- 
resting to  the  majority  of  your  readers.  I will  therefore  give 
you  a brief  outline  of  my  own  experience  since  entering  the 
Indian  army. 

After  a young  veterinary  surgeon  has  successfully  passed 
all  the  necessary  examinations,  he  appears  at  the  India 
House  and  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  the  chair- 
man and  court.  He  must  embark  within  three  months 
from  that  date,  unless  prevented  from  so  doing  by  illness 
or  some  other  good  and  sufficient  cause.  When  ready 
to  take  his  passage,  he  receives  <£95  from  the  Company  to 
assist  him  in  defraying  all  expenses.  Should  he  make  up 
his  mind  to  go  round  the  Cape  he  can  obtain  a first-class 
cabin  for  £80  in  one  of  Smith’s  or  Green’s  best  vessels. 
This  sum  includes  breakfast,  dinner,  wines,  &c.,  in  fact, 
every  thing  during  the  passage  out.  Some  persons  object  to 
the  Cape  route,  because  of  the  supposed  monotony  and  the 
length  of  time  it  occupies ; but  I must  confess  that  I never 
spent  a happier  time  than  the  four  months  I was  at  sea. 
We  had  no  less  than  tw'enty-three  unmarried  young  ladies  on 
board,  most  of  them  pretty,  and,  of  course , all  of  them  be- 
witchingiy  amiable.  My  advice  is — “ Go  round  the  Cape.” 
On  arriving  at  Calcutta,  the  veterinary  surgeon  at  once 
proceeds  to  Fort  William  with  his  embarcation  order,  and 
reports  himself  to  the  town  major.  His  name  next  day 
appears  in  general  orders  as  having  been  brought  on  the 
strength  of  the  army,  and  he  ranks  and  draws  pay  from 
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that  date.  He  is  allowed  to  remain  one  month  in  Calcutta, 
during-  which  time  he  gets  Rs.  200  (j02O)  a mouth.  He  is 
then  posted  to  ee  do  duty”  with  the  nearest  cavalry  corps  to 
Calcutta,  and  is  provided  with  carriage,  gratis,  for  himself, 
one  servant,  and400lbs.  of  luggage.  From  the  day  on  which 
he  reports  himself  to  the  commanding-officer  of  the  regiment 
he  begins  to  draw  Rs.  340  (<5034)  a month,  viz.,  his  original 
j02O,  with  £Q  horse  allowance,  £ 5 house  allowance,  and  £3 
conveyance  allowance.  He  probably  remains  doing  duty 
under  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  corps  for  two  or  three 
months,  or  until  a vacancy  occurs;  when  he  starts  off  to 
take  charge  of  a brigade,  or  troop  of  horse  artillery,  or  a 
regiment  of  cavalry.  Again  he  is  provided  with  carriage,  as 
before,  gratis,  should  he  not  have  served  eight  months.  His  pay, 
&c.,  is  now  the  same  as  when  doing  duty,  but  he  receives 
two  annas  (threepence)  per  mensurn  for  every  troop  horse 
under  his  charge,  and  one  rupee  (two  shillings)  for  every 
officer’s  charger,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  medicines, 
which  he  can  get  from  the  Hon.  Company’s  medical  depots 
at  wholesale  English  prices.  To  a certain  extent  this  allow- 
ance is  a perquisite,  for  it  generally  exceeds  the  outlay,  even 
with  the  most  conscientious  professional  man.  In  India  this 
contract  system  prevails,  at  least  in  Bengal,  in  every  branch 
of  the  service. 

During  the  first  ten  years  a veterinary  surgeon  ranks  as 
a cornet,  and  receives  £34  a month  ; between  ten  years  and 
twenty,  as  a lieutenant,  receiving  £39  10s.  ; after  twenty 
years,  as  a captain.  Should  he  be  lucky  enough  to  get  charge 
of  a troop  or  two  of  artillery,  a battery,  or  a cavalry  corps,  in 
addition  to  his  own , he  draws  an  allowance  (head-money)  of 
twelve  rupees  and  seven  annas  for  every  100  horses  belong- 
ing to  the  extra  charge,  as  well  as  the  usual  allowance  of 
medicine-money. 

There  is  always  some  private  practice  to  be  had  in  every 
large  station,  consequently,  those  who  are  inclined  to  make 
themselves  useful,  can  easily  make  a ee  little  purse”  inde- 
pendent of  their  pay.  I am  not  aware  of  any  order  being 
in  existence  forbidding  private  practice.  As  the  doctors 
take  fees,  I do  not  see  why  veterinary  surgeons  should  not. 
There  are  no  private  practitioners  in  the  upper  provinces.  It 
would  not  pay  a man  to  depend  on  the  practice  of  a station 
only;  and  hence  the  officers  of  the  infantry  and  other  dis- 
mounted branches  are  eternally  bothering  one  to  look  at 
their  horses  whenever  they  “ come  to  grief.”  It  is  not  easy  to 
refuse  people  who  have  no  one  else  to  apply  to,  and  there- 
fore the  horses  are  treated  either  as  a favour  to  the  owner,  or 
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a fee  is  expected.  I myself  hate  the  trouble,  and  prefer  a 
quiet  life  in  this  confoundedly  hot  country. 

I will  now  give  you  a little  insight  into  the  way  in  which 
our  money  goes  out.  In  the  first  place,  a man’s  mess  bill, 
at  an  average,  amounts  to  <£9  a month ; house  rent  averages 
£3;  servants,  twelve  in  number!  cost  £6;  feeding  and 
shoeing  of  two  horses,  twelve  shillings ; and  miscellaneous 
expenses  about  £5;  thus  £24  a month  is  accounted  for, 
leaving  £10  to  replace  uniform  and  other  clothes,  and  out  of 
which  to  lay  by  the  “ Indian  fortune”  which  we  are  expected 
to  take  home  with  us.  However,  we  are  not  badly  off  after  all. 
I am  tolerably  happy,  and  I fancy  most  of  my  professional 
brethren  whom  I have  met  out  here  are  so  too. 

I have  just  heard  of  one  of  our  fraternity  who  is  thinking 
of  retiring,  and  W'ho,  wdth  his  pension,  and  the  interest  of  his 
“ hard-earned  savings,”  will  have  about  £ 1200  a year  ! There 
may  be  a good  time  coming  for  me,  for  I am  not  yet  very 
old  in  the  service.  All  must  live  and  learn — and  perhaps  I 
may  have  £1200  to  retire  on  some  of  these  days. 

A veterinary  surgeon  is  expected  to  keep  two  chargers, 
and  these  wall  cost  him  about  Rs.  1200  (£120).  Just 
now  horses  are  very  scarce  indeed — few^  good  ones  are  to  be 
bought  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  ordinary  times  the 
duties  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  out  here  are  not  very  arduous. 
There  are  plenty  of  cases  of  colic,  mange,  and  lameness  ; a few 
of  enteritis,  pneumonia,  strangles,  and  catarrh.  Paraplegia 
(Kumree)  is  not  uncommon,  and  hemiplegica  occurs  occa- 
sionally. Glanders  and  farcy  are  sometimes  met  with,  though 
rarely  in  the  upper  provinces.  Besides  these  vre  have  that 
annoying  disease  “ bursauttee.” 

At  present  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  army  have  plenty 
to  do ; lots  of  w ounded  and  sick  horses  to  attend  to  in  the  field. 
I have  been  on  a committee  for  the  last  three  months,  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  horses  for  the  newly- 
arrived  artillery  and  dragoons.  We  meet  three  times  a week, 
and  buy  as  many  horses  as  wre  can  get.  During  the  three 
months,  however,  we  have  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  ISO 
fit  for  the  service — all  country-bred  horses — at  an  average 
price  of  £30  each.  I must  have  examined  about  300  or 
600  altogether,  out  of  which  the  130  were  passed  as  “ fit.” 

Some  of  the  rejected  were  too  young,  others  too  old  ; some 
were  lame,  and  others  undersized.  I may  here  mention  that 
I came  across  several  old  horses  that  had  been  “ Bishoped,” 
so  you  see  the  Asiatics  are  not  far  behind  their  European 
brethren  in  rascality.  They  also  barbarously  knock  out  four 
milk  teeth  in  three-year- olds  in  order  to  pass  them  off  as 
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rising  four  years  old,  the  age  at  which  we  can  take  them. 
The  villains  will  swear  that  the  teeth  have  fallen  out  of  them- 
selves, when  it  is  perfectl}7  clear  that  the  three-year-old  per- 
manent teeth  have  only  just  been  cut. 

I fear,  however,  that  I am  making  my  letter  much  too  long ; 
but  before  closing  it,  I must  tell  you  that  I,  in  common  with 
many  others,  was  rejoiced  by  seeing  a contradiction  in  your 
last  number  of  the  statement  about  Mr.  Johnston's  death. 
He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  see  him 
out  here  again.  We  have  lost  six  of  our  number  since  May 
last — Phillips  and  Dawson  murdered  at  Meerut  — Chal win  at 
Cawnpore — Nelson  at  Ferozepore — Hely  killed  at  Lucknow 
— and  Jeffery,  who  died  at  Umballah  : casualties  enough  for 
one  year. 

One  question,  and  I have  done.  Do  you  not  think  we 
ought  to  have  a Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  our  Army, 
as  they  have  in  Her  Majesty’s?  All  communications,  com- 
plaints, &c.,  whether  of  a professional  nature  or  not,  have  to 
go  through  the  Superintending  Surgeon  (!)  of  the  Division  as 
things  are  now. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A Bengal  Artillery  V.S, 


ON  STPtAN GULATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES  OF 
THE  OX — “GUT-TIE.” 

By  W.  H.  Crowhurst,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Peasmarsh. 

I was  requested  on  the  15th  of  last  month  to  attend  a 
two-year-old  steer,  the  property  of  W.  W.  Daw’s,  Esq.,  of 
Ewhurst,  which  was  taken  ill  the  day  previously,  but  it 
being  late  when  the  illness  was  observed,  and  my  residence 
nine  miles  distant,  some  aperient  medicine  was  ad- 
ministered, and  orders  given  to  send  for  me  the  next 
morning. 

When  I arrived,  the  steer  wras  lying  down  in  a shed,  but 
soon  got  up  and  w?alked  across  the  yard.  His  back  wras 
arched,  and  the  abdomen  tucked  up. 

He  was  somewhat  excited  at  first,  but  soon  began  to  tremble, 
and  to  step  in  a backward  direction  by  putting  one  hind  leg 
directly  behind  the  other.  Occasionally  he  turned  his  head 
towards  his  side, and  would  kick  at  his  belly, and  now  and  then 
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stretch  himself  out,  and  curve  his  loins  to  a considerable 
extent.  After  being  in  the  yard  for  a short  time,  he  re- 
turned into  the  shed  and  lay  down  again,  doing  this  in  a very 
careful  manner.  He  soon  got  up  a second  time,  and  stepped 
backwards  as  before,  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his 
hind  quarters  against  some  resisting  body.  The  man  in 
charge  of  the  animal  explained  that  the  symptoms  had  under- 
gone but  very  little  change  since  he  was  taken  ill,  and  that 
he  had  not  eaten  anything  nor  voided  any  faeces.  There  were, 
however,  several  evacuations  of  mucus  lying  about  the  yard, 
which  had  been  expelled  from  the  bowels. 

Having  procured  a waggon-rope,  and  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  two  or  three  men,  I had  the  animal  caught,  and 
examined  him  per  rectum . There  were  no  faeces  present, 
but  on  passing  my  hand  onwards,  I readily  detected  a 
band,  which  was  drawn  tightly  round  the  bowel.  It 
appeared  to  pass  from  behind  forwards,  and  under  the 
rectum.  By  pulling  at  this  the  animal  struggled  from 
pain.  Finding  this  state  of  things,  I at  once  decided 
upon  operating,  as  I could  not  see  the  patient  any  more  that 
day,  having  many  pressing  professional  engagements. 

I first  cut  off  the  hair  from  the  right  side,  which  I prefer 
to  do  while  the  animal  is  standing,  that  I may  know  better 
where  to  commence  my  incision  when  he  is  cast.  I will 
here  describe  my  plan  of  casting  the  animal,  that  should  any 
person  have  a preferable  one,  I may  put  it  in  requisition  in 
my  after-proceedings.  I first  fastened  one  end  of  a rope  to 
the  off  fore  leg,  then  passed  it  in  front  and  around  the  near 
fore  leg,  and  afterwards  under  the  part  of  the  rope  between 
the  legs,  so  as  to  pull  them  close  together.  Next,  it  was 
carried  between  the  hind  legs  and  round  the  near  one,  and 
then  under  that  part  which  passed  from  the  fore  to  the 
hind  legs.  By  then  bringing  the  end  of  the  rope  over  the 
bullocks  back  I was  enabled  to  throw  him  on  his  near  side, 
and  prevent  his  rising  by  drawing  the  near  hind  leg  for- 
wards, and  fixing  it  between  the  fore  legs.  As  the  off  hind 
leg  was  still  at  liberty,  it  was  secured  by  drawing  it  back- 
wards and  fastening  it  by  another  rope  to  a crowbar  fixed 
in  the  ground.  A man  was  then  placed  on  the  animaPs 
neck  to  keep  his  head  down,  and  prevent  his  rising. 
Everything  being  ready,  I commenced  the  operation  by 
cutting  through  the  common  integument  and  abdominal 
muscles  midway  between  the  antero-inferior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  and  the  last  rib,  a short  distance  below  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  arteries  of  the  part.  The  peritoneum  was  then  broken 
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through  with  the  fingers,  and  afterwards  the  left  hand  was  in- 
troduced into  the  abdomen  in  a direction  towards  the  pelvis. 
I experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  band,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  vas  deferens,  and  which  formed  a semicircular 
projection  in  the  abdomen  from  the  intestines  passing  behind 
it,  or  from  below  upwards  as  the  steer  lay  on  his  side. 
It  was  drawn  quite  tight,  and  had  produced  strangulation 
of  the  intestines.  I was  soon  enabled  to  liberate  the  intes- 
tines, after  which  I drew  the  vas  deferens  towards  the  open- 
ing in  the  muscles  and  divided  it,  excising  a portion  to  the 
extent  of  about  three  or  four  inches.  The  part  cut  through 
retracted,  and  was  left  floating  free  in  the  abdomen.  The 
operation  was  completed  by  passing  some  interrupted 
sutures  of  wide  tape  through  the  common  integumerit  only. 
After  the  animal  wras  released,  I gave  him  some  aperient 
medicine,  and  ordered  gruel  to  be  administered  at  regular 
intervals. 

16th. — He  has  passed  at  faeces,  and  eaten  a little  hay. 
His  pulse  is  rather  more  full,  and  the  mucous  membranes 
more  injected  than  yesterday.  He  also  walked  sore  and 
stiff.  Repeat  medicine. 

1 7th. — The  mucous  membranes  are  not  so  much  injected. 
The  pulse  is  80  per  minute,  but  soft.  The  bowels  are 
relaxed.  The  animal  moves  freer  from  pain,  and  has  a greater 
disposition  to  take  food. 

19th. — Patient  is  convalescent.  I may  add,  that  the 
wound  healed  without  any  perceptible  sw-elling  or  inter- 
ference with  the  adhesive  process  from  the  first. 

My  father  operated  on  a calf  for  this  disease  a little  before 
last  Christmas,  and  with  perfect  success.  In  this  case  he 
could  not  introduce  his  hand  into  the  rectum  to  assist 
in  forming  his  diagnosis. 

Many  animals  can  be  relieved  by  thus  introducing 
the  hand  into  the  rectum,  and  rupturing,  or  rather  setting 
free,  the  vas  deferens.  I have  no  doubt  also  that  in  some  cases 
the  intestines  relieve  themselves  from  the  strangulation  by 
either  passing  back  again,  or  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
vans  deferens. 

I observe  from  my  father’s  case-book  that  in  1813  he 
relieved  a twro-year-old  steer,  and  in  1814  an  old  ox. 

Before  I wras  a student  at  the  College,  I attended  a post- 
mortem examination  of  an  old  Welch  runt,  which  my  father 
ordered  to  be  killed,  as  the  proprietor  neglected  sending 
soon  enough  for  him  to  be  of  any  service.  In  this  case 
there  were  about  six  inches  of  the  small  intestines  strangu- 
lated, and  quite  black  in  colour. 
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The  question  arises,  Is  this  affection  produced  from  any 
particular  mode  of  castration  ? My  father  has  castrated 
animals  in  the  same  way  as  taught  him  by  his  father  for 
forty-five  years,  and  has  never  had  one  case  among  those  he 
has  operated  upon,  although  he  has  been  called  to  several 
which  had  been  operated  upon  by  other  persons. 

The  calf  which  i have  alluded  to  was  not  castrated  by 
him,  nor  was  the  two-year-old  steer,  the  subject  of  this  com- 
munication, by  either  of  us,  which  tends  to  prove  that  cas- 
tration has  to  do  with  its  production,  these  cases  having 
occurred  in  our  district.  I had,  until  recently,  supposed  that 
the  spermatic  artery,  on  being  drawn  at  until  it  ruptures,  in 
the  operation  of  castration,  might  recede  into  the  abdomen, 
and  hanging  loose,  afterwards  strangulate  the  intestines  by 
getting  around  them,  but  I feel  convinced  this  is  not  the  cause. 


STRANGULATION  OF  INTESTINES  OF  THE  OX. 
A REPLY  TO  MR.  COUCIIMAN’S  REMARKS. 

By  Vincent  Vine,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wilmington. 

In  the  number  of  the  Veterinarian  for  May,  I find  a 
letter  from  Mr.  T.  Couchman,  of  Wadhurst,  in  which  he 
comments  on  a case  of  strangulation  of  the  intestines  of  the 
ox,  which  you  did  me  the  favour  to  insert  in  your  December 
number  of  last  year.  Mr.  Couchman  says,  44  my  (his) 
practice  has  led  me  to  doubt  whether  strangulation  of  the 
intestines  of  the  ox  really  does  arise  from  such  a cause  as  is 
usually  assigned,  namely , that  of  a cord  connected  with  the 
pelvis  passing  either  under  or  around  a portion  of  the 
bowel.”  Further  on  he  adds,  44  I have  seen  many  animals 
which  have  presented  the  symptoms  described  as  being 
characteristic  of  c gut- tie,’  which  have  recovered  on  the 
exhibition  of  purgative  and  stimulating  agents  combined, 
and  I should  like  to  have  known  whether  this  treatment  had 
been  tried  and  had  failed  in  Mr.  Vine’s  case?” 

I am,  perhaps  fortunately,  spared  the  necessity  of  attempt- 
ing to  convince  Mr.  Couchman  of  the  occurrence  of  these 
cases,  as  it  singularly  happens  that  in  the  Veterinarian 
for  the  past  month  a case  is  published  by  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Rugby,  the  morbid  parts  of  which  were  sent  to  the  College, 
and  were  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  whole  class  and 
commented  upon  by  one  of  yourselves,  just  as  I was  on  the 
eve  of  presenting  myself  for  examination  for  my  diploma. 
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This  doubtless  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Mr.  Couchman 
that  “ this  form  of  gut-tie  is  a fact and  not  only  so,  but 
probably  to  induce  him  to  become  a convert  to  Mr.  Walker’s 
statement  that  “ these  cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
this  (his)  district.” 

With  regard  to  the  case,  named  by  Mr.  Couchman,  of  “a 
young  man  having  operated  on  an  ox,  and  found  the  cord,  as 
he  thought,  which  he  broke  with  his  fingers,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  ureters,”  I would  remark 
that  I do  not  think  that  the  ureters  could  be  easily  broken, 
unless  it  were  by  a very  ignorant  person,  and  one  who 
would  inhumanly  tear  asunder  anything  he  felt  when  his 
hand  was  in  the  abdomen. 

A few  days  since  I had  a conversation  with  an 
eminent  veterinary  surgeon  of  extensive  practice,  and  he 
informed  me  that  he  was  enabled  in  very  many  cases  to 
relieve  the  animal  by  passing  his  hand  up  the  rectum,  and 
thus  cause  the  removal  of  the  stricture  ; and  that,  if  required, 
he  would  willingly  give  his  testimony  to  the  practicability  of 
this  proceeding. 


A CASE  OF  INTUSSUSCEPTION  OF  THE  ILEUM. 

By  W.  D.  Bray,  Y.S.,  Southergate,  Ulverston. 

March  23d,  1838,  I was  called  to  attend  a black  cart- 
horse, nine  years  old,  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  Stewart,  of  this 
town. 

History, — The  horse  had  been  gently  ridden  a distance  of 
about  five  miles  in  the  morning,  and  when  nearly  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  he  was  observed  to  be  very  dull  and  uneasy. 
The  pulse  was  described  as  being  80  per  minute,  and  conse- 
quently blood  was  extracted  to  the  amount  of  nine  quarts. 
A “gripe  mixture”  was  also  administered,  and  repeated  at 
6 p.m.,  when  four  quarts  more  of  blood  were  taken  away. 
At  10  p.m.  he  was  seen  again,  when  he  appeared  to  be  very 
comfortable,  the  pulse  having  fallen,  it  is  said,  to  40  ? 

At  12  p.m.  I was  requested  to  see  him,  the  symptoms 
having  returned  with  much  severity.  On  my  arrival,  I 
found  him  lying,  but  he  soon  rose.  The  following  symptoms 
were  now  present.  The  conjunctival  and  Schneiderian 
membranes  livid ; nostrils  expanded  ; flanks  heaving  ; pulse 
85  to  90,  but  small,  and  not  perceptible  at  the  jaw. 
The  extremities  w7ere  deathly  cold,  and  bedewed  with 
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a profuse  and  clammy  perspiration.  The  breath  was 
also  fetid.  The  animal  was  striking  occasionally  at  the 
belly  with  his  hind  legs,  and  looking  to  his  right  side.  He 
had  likewise  a peculiar  inclination  when  up  to  move  in  a 
backward  direction.  No  faeces  had  passed  during  the  last 
fifteen  hours,  but  he  had  micturated  once.  On  examining 
the  rectum,  I found  a great  quantity  of  mucus,  but  no  faeces. 
While  telling  his  pulse,  he  suddenly  fell  forwards,  and  when 
down  he  evinced  extreme  abdominal  pain.  On  rising,  he 
attempted  to  rest  for  a time  upon  his  haunches. 

Prognosis  unfavorable. 

The  blood,  a small  quantity  of  which  was  again  taken 
away,  was  of  the  consistence  and  colour  of  treacle.  1 was 
required  to  do  something  more,  and  consequently  some 
cathartic  and  anodyne  medicine  was  administered,  and  a 
stimulating  embrocation  applied  to  the  abdomen,  which  was 
followed  up  by  the  exhibition  of  enemas.  The  legs  wrere 
rubbed,  bandages  applied,  and  the  body  of  the  animal 
warmly  clothed. 

The  paroxysms  presently  became  more  violent,  wTith 
shorter  intervals  between  them.  In  this  state  he  lingered 
on  till  3.20  a.m.,  when  he  died,  lying  on  his  left  side,  with 
his  head  thrown  back  towards  his  flank. 

Post  mortem  examination , ten  hours  after  death. — On  open- 
ing the  abdomen,  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the 
stomach  to  the  anus,  presented  an  extreme  inflammatory 
condition.  At  the  anterior  part  of  the  ileum  intussusception 
had  taken  place,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  intestine 
was  invaginated.  At  the  same  part  also  the  intestine  was 
firmly  bound  by  a ligature  formed  by  the  mesentery, 
as  if  it  had  been  twisted  round  two  or  three  times.  Within 
the  strangulated  part  was  a considerable  quantity  of  san- 
guineous serum,  and  the  intestine  was  also  gangrenous. 
The  stomach,  duodenum,  and  jejunum  were  all  distended 
with  food,  but  the  posterior  portion  of  the  ileum  was  quite 
empty,  with  the  exception  of  some  mucus.  The  lungs  were 
highly  congested,  and  slight  traces  of  the  same  state  of  the 
vessels  might  be  observed  in  the  pericardium.  The  heart 
appeared  normal,  as  were  also  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen. 
Some  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  both  kidneys  wras  per- 
sent,  and  the  bladder  contained  but  a small  quantity  of 
urine,  which  was  highly  coloured. 
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Facts  and  Observations. 


POISONOUS  EFFECTS  OF  THE  LEAVES  OF  THE  YEW-TREE. 

That  the  leaves  of  the  yew  are  of  pernicious  influence  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  confirmed  by  later 
authorities.  The  yew-tree  itself  may  cause  vertigo,  lethargy, 
and  even  drunkenness,  by  the  narcotic  exhalations  which  it 
emits.  We  read,  in  the  Journal  des  Landes , that  three  horses 
belonging  to  the  squadron  of  cavalry  stationed  at  Mont  de 
Maison  died  there  suddenly  a few  days  ago,  and  that,  on  dis- 
section, it  was  found  that  they  had  been  eating  plentifully  of 
the  leaves  of  some  yew-trees : the  coats  of  the  stomach 
evinced  marks  of  the  deleterious  effects  produced  by  this 
food. — Lancet . 


HORSE-FLESH  AS  FOOD. 

The  practice  of  eating  horse-flesh  has  of  late  years  in- 
creased considerably  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  Denmark. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  city  of  Hanover  alone,  in  the  course  of 
Whitsun-week,  about  2000  lbs.  of  horse-flesh  were  consumed. 
The  number  of  horses  slaughtered  for  eating  in  that  city  is 
between  200  and  300  a year. — Lancet . 


PAINLESS  CAUSTIC. 

M.  Picdagnel,  after  various  trials,  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a caustic  that  may  be  employed,  causing  little  or  no 
pain.  It  is  formed  of  three  parts  of  the  Vienna  caustic  in 
powder,  and  one  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  intimately 
mixed  together,  and  then  made  into  a thick  paste  by  means 
of  chloroform,  alcohol,  or  water.  It  is  applied  to  the  skin  on 
diachylon.  A black  eschar  is  produced  in  fifteen  minutes, 
increasing  in  thickness  with  the  duration  of  the  application. 
The  morphia  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  with  powdered 
cantharides,  prevents  pain  during  the  rising  of  a blister.  M. 
Picdagnel,  who  at  present  has  only  used  this  means  for  the 
production  of  issues  and  blisters,  states  that  the  action  of  the 
morphia  is  merely  local. — Gaz.  des  Hop.,  No.  39. 
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CAUSTIC  CHARPIE.* 

The  nitrate  of  silver,  when  applied  in  its  solid  form  to 
wounds,  sometimes  acts  too  forcibly,  while  when  used  in  the 
fluid  form  its  action  is  too  temporary.  M.  Riboli  dissolves 
some  of  the  nitrate  in  a small  quantity  of  water,  and  having 
soaked  charpie  in  the  solution  allows  this  to  dry.  Charpie 
so  prepared  exerts  a more  permanent  effect  upon  ill-condi- 
tioned wounds  greater  than  the  ordinary  solution,  w7hile  its 
strength  is  just  as  capable  of  gradation. — Bulletin  de  Therap., 
April,  p.  379. 


CHARCOAL  IN  BURNS. 

A Petersburg  surgeon  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  great 
advantage  which  is  derived  from  the  application  of  finely-pow- 
dered and  fresh  charcoal  to  burns. — Med.  Zeit . Russlands,lSo.\. 


A NAIL  IN  THE  HEART  OE  A HORSE. 

A correspondent  of  the  Field  mentions  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  J.  Trollope  recently  sent  an  old  hunter,  which  was 
incurably  lame,  and  incapable  of  further  service,  over  to  his 
kennels  to  be  killed  for  his  hounds.  When  he  was  cut  up, 
the  huntsman  took  the  heart  for  some  young  hounds  ill  of 
distemper,  and  in  cutting  it  up  the  knife  struck  against  some 
hard  substance,  which  he  found  to  be  a blacksmith’s  shoeing 
nail,  full  two  inches  and  a half  long,  and  imbedded  in  the 
heart,  with  the  head  of  the  nail  near  the  point,  the  sharp  end 
upwards.  The  nail  had  never  been  clenched,  but  was  nearly 
straight,  the  point  slightly  turned  ; and  it  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  rejected  by  a smith  on  trying  it  in  a shoe.  The  horse 
had  been  for  eight  years  in  Sir  J.  T.’s  possession.  Some  of 
your  readers  may  be  able  to  account  for  this  singular  fact, 
that  the  animal  should  live  with  such  a substance  in  the  seat 
of  life  ; but  how  it  got  there  must  be  very  conjectural. 

[The  above  has  been  sent  us  with  a request  that  wTe  would 
give  it  insertion  in  our  journal.  This  we  do  without  in  any 
way  holding  ourselves  responsible  for  its  correctness.  Me- 
tallic bodies  have  occasionally  passed  into  the  thorax,  and 
penetrated,  in  different  cases,  to  a greater  or  less  extent, 

* A collection  of  filaments  of  old  linen,  used  in  the  place  of  lint. 
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into  the  substance  of  its  several  organs ; but  their  presence  has 
always  been  marked  with  unmistakeable  indications  of  dis- 
ease. Such  substances  are  well  known  to  travel  from  one  part 
to  another  of  the  body,  after  having  been  accidentally  intro- 
duced from  without.  Mr.  Youatt,  in  his  work  on  cattle, 
gives  the  following  case,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Dupuy, 
Director  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Toulouse. 

“ A bull,  three  years  old,  died  after  an  illness  of  fourteen 
days.  The  symptoms  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  peculiar 
heaving  and  short  cough  of  hoove.  On  examination  after 
death,  it  was  found  that  the  second  stomach  adhered  to  the 
diaphragm  by  a false  membrane,  which  was  clearly  the  con- 
sequence of  intense  inflammation  of  that  stomach.  The  coats 
of  the  reticulum  had  been  pierced,  and  in  the  aperture  was  a 
piece  of  iron  wire,  that  had  penetrated  through  the  diaphragm 
and  the  pericardium,  and  entered  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  Within  the  diaphragm,  and  between  it  and  the  heart, 
was  a sac  containing  nearly  a pound  of  blood  mingled  with 
the  liquid  food  usually  contained  in  the  second  stomach. 

" The  mischief  had  been  of  long  standing,  for  the  walls  of 
the  ventricle  were  become  white  and  of  a cartilaginous  struc- 
ture, and  the  ventricle  itself  was  filled  with  coagulated  blood 
deposited  layer  upon  layer.  The  pericardium  was  contracted 
and  adhered  to  the  heart,  and  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
disappeared.  The  lungs  were  emphysematous,  and  contained 
numerous  encysted  tubercles  resembling  hydatids,  or  actually 
being  so.”] 


DISEASE  AMONG  SHEEP. 

We  learn  that  a great  fatality  is  prevailing  among  the  sheep 
in  several  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  animals  becoming 
attacked  with  acute  congestion  of  the  lungs  Few  pre- 
monitory symptoms  have  been  observed  in  the  major  number 
of  cases,  and  in  numerous  instances  death  has  occurred  very 
suddenly.  The  disease  most  likely  depends  on  the  high 
temperature  which  now  prevails,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  allowance  of  a small  quantity  of  salt;  free  access  to  water, 
and  the  placing  the  animals  in  shady  situations,  wouli  be 
attended  with  beneficial  results. 
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Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ANIMAL  FOOD.* 

By  E.  de  Dampierre. 

( Translated  from  the  French  of  i Le  Journal  d?  Agriculture 
Pratique •) 

No  one  disputes  the  importance  of  the  bovine  race  of  ani- 
mals in  connexion  with  the  slaughter-house  ; nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  anybody  appear  to  doubt  that  we  have  taken 
a wrong  course  in  that  great  question — the  production  of 
meat. 

Both  the  consumption  increases  and  the  price  advances 
continually.  People  are  uneasy  at  this,  and  inquire  the 
reason,  which  is  very  simple : production  remains  stationary, 
and  is  not  in  accordance  with  consumption ; and  it  has 
remained  stationary  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  profitable 
to  the  agriculturist. 

The  remedy  for  so  serious  a state  of  things  is  not  easy  of 
application  ; for,  in  some  degree,  it  requires  the  co-operation 
of  every  one,  and,  above  all,  the  vigorous  support  of  autho- 
rity, which  should  have  the  sole  power  of  effecting  a re- 
action in  the  tendencies  of  the  market. 

The  most  liberal  encouragements  lavished  upon  the 
breeders  of  cattle  would  not  be  too  much,  at  this  time;  and 
they  should,  undoubtedly,  bring  the  consumption  to  modify 
itself  to  something  like  what  it  is  in  England,  which  is  at 
once  more  profitable  to  agriculture  and  to  the  public  health 
that  what  is  taking  place  in  France. 

In  France,  the  number  of  horned  cattle  amounts,  in 
round  numbers,  to  ten  millions ; that  of  cows  being  four 
millions,  and  of  calves  three  millions  Of  these  latter  they 
kill  two  and  a half  millions  per  annum,  which  do  not  yield 
more  than  30  kilogrammes  of  meat  (about  66|  lb.)  per  head. 
We  slaughter,  besides,  1,300,000  Of  large  cattle;  and  this 
total  of  four  million  head  yields  four  hundred  million  kilo- 
grammes (886,070,000  lb  ) of  meat. 

In  England,  with  eight  million  head,  they  slaughter  only 
two  million;  and  that  number  yields  five  hundred  million 
kilogrammes  (or  1,107,  387,500  lb.)  of  meat. 

* Taken  from  the  second  edition  of  * The  Principal  Bovine  Races  of 
France,  England,  and  Switzerland,’  by  the  Marquis  of  Dampierre. 
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Yes:  in  France,  four  million  head  yield  four  hundred 
million  kilogrammes;  and  in  England,  two  million  yield  five 
hundred  million  kilogrammes  of  meat,  i he  cause  is  that,  in 
England,  they  kill  neither  so  many  calves  nor  so  many  old 
oxen  ; and  it  is  this  correct  and  skilful  proportion  that  gives 
them  an  economic  position  much  superior  to  that  of  France 
in  this  respect. 

The  lirst  and  most  important  of  the  encouragements  to  be 
given  for  the  production  of  cattle  is,  an  entire  change  in  the 
present  customs  of  the  slaughter-house.  “Freedom,”  they 
say,  is  about  to  succeed  monopoly  in  the  great  market  of 
Paris,  and  to  respond  to  the  incessant  and  just  complaints 
of  the  consumers;  which  is  good  news.  The  freedom  of  the 
slaughter-house  is  as  useful  to  agriculture  as  to  the  con- 
sumer; for  it  will  suppress  a part  of  those  intermediaries 
who  absorb  too  large  a share  of  the  price,  and  cause  the 
consumer  to  pay  too  dear  for  the  meat,  whilst  the  producer 
sells  it  too  cheap,  and  is,  consequently,  disgusted  with  the 
market  produce. 

Let  us  judge  of  this  by  the  following  statement,  which  is 
taken  from  official  documents,  and  which  shows  that  the 
average  price  of  an  ox  weighing  350  kilogrammes  (775  lb.) 
of  net  meat  is  314f.  (£13  Is.  8<£),  or  per  kilogramme  89c. 
to  90c.,  (or  about  4 cl.  per  lb.)  Certainly,  there  is  a consider- 
able difference  between  this  price  and  the  selling  price  of 
meat ; and  if,  as  ought  in  justice  to  be  the  case,  the  greatest 
part  of  it  accrued  to  the  grazier,  his  advantage  would  be  a 
powerful  encouragement  to  production.  But,  besides  the 
indispensable  intermediation  of  the  butchers,  there  are  others 
of  all  sorts.  There  is  the  Pay  Office  of  Poissy,  which 
charges,  besides  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  loan 
granted  to  the  butcher,  a municipal  right  of  3c.;  which 
led  M.  Chale  to  say,  in  his  deposition  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry  made  in  185.1  : “The  Pay  Office  of  Poissy 
is  an  instrument  with  which  the  City  of  Paris  takes 
l,400,000f.  from  the  pockets  of  the  agriculturists,  under  the 
pretext  of  ensuring  their  payments,  which  they  do  not  ensure 
at  all.”  Next,  there  is  the  town  due  of  2c.  per  kilogramme, 
and  the  abattoir  tax  of  rather  more  than  7c.,  making  in  all 
15c.  3|  milles. 

But  still  this  is  not  all.  There  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
law  which  makes  it  imperative  to  bring  all  the  animals  to 
the  markets  of  Sceaux  and  Poissy,  intended  for  the  supply 
of  Paris,  at  least  one  purchaser  at  first  hand,  who  forms  the 
groups  of  cattle,  and  conducts  them  to  the  privileged  market; 
but  there  are  more  frequently  two,  three,  and  even  four 
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intermediate  dealers,  whose  exactions  are  not  less  than  from 
10c.  to  15c.  per  kilogramme  each.  There  are  also  the  com- 
missioners near  the  same  markets ; the  guides,  to  show  the 
way  from  Sceaux  to  Poissy,  and  from  Poissy  to  Sceaux ; the 
hay-merchant,  and  the  lodging-house  keeper;  and  all  these 
people  have  their  share  of  the  benefit  that  the  consumer 
ought  to  pay  to  the  producer.  It  also  raises  the  price  of 
meat  from  6c.  to  8c.  per  kilogramme,  on  the  average. 

I am  aware  that  all  these  middle-men  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed, but  they  may  be  considerably  reduced  in  number ; 
and  they  ought  to  be  placed  on  a well-understood  footing. 
Nor  can  the  production  of  cattle  make  any  important  advance 
whatever  until  the  agriculturist  shall  be  fully  satisfied  and 
secured  in  this  respect. 

Light  breaks  in  on  every  side,  and  the  most  interesting 
publications  are  applying  the  torch  to  those  questions  which 
the  interest  of  the  Paris  butchers  hold  in  voluntary  obscurity. 
Documents  abound ; and  we  can  obtain  from  them  a know- 
ledge of  abuses  of  all  kinds,  which  ignorance  alone  of  the 
facts  has  suffered  to  exist  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  commenced  in  1851 — ' 
which  the  political  events  of  that  period  prevented  from  being 
completed — to  which  is  due  the  merit  of  the  deep  investiga- 
tion of  this  question.  The  documents  collected  at  that  period 
are  the  basis  and  starting-point  of  all  the  publications  which 
have  since  been  issued.  They  display  such  a character  of 
honesty  and  truth,  that  we  have  felt  secure  in  quoting  them  ; 
and  they  are  found  continually  under  the  pen  of  every  w riter. 
One  of  these,  amongst  others,  M.  E.  Blanc,  in  his  c Mys- 
teries of  the  Butchery/  supports  by  that  authority  the 
result  of  his  personal  works.  M.  Blanc  does  not  draw  con- 
clusions in  favour  of  freedom ; he  wrould  substitute  one 
monopoly  for  another.  But  his  statements  are,  nevertheless, 
interesting  and  instructive ; and  I shall  borrow  from  him 
some  of  great  importance. 

The  price  of  beef  at  Paris,  in  1820,  vras  from  55  to  60c. 
per  pound;  in  1841,  according  to  the  report  of  M.  Boulay 
de  la  Meurthe  to  the  Municipal  Council,  70c.;  and  it  lias 
successively  risen  from  that  time  to  100  and  104c.  (or  1 Or/, 
to  10 cl.  l-25th  per  pound) — an  increase  of  90  per  cent,  in 
thirty-six  years,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
administration  to  reduce  the  price  of  meat,  and  a multitude 
of  opposite  measures  contradictory  and  incessantly  reviving, 
with  the  viewr  of  remedying  the  evil.  “ He  has  been  assured 
that  the  butchers  of  Paris  could  sell  meat  retail  at  10c.  less 
per  kilogramme  than  they  purchase  it,  on  account  of  the 
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skin  and  other  proceeds.”*  Now,  the  mean  course  of  the 
averages  of  the  markets  this  year  (1857)  quotes  meat  at 
If.  40c.  (Is.  2d.),  and  this  priced  is  imaginary — u because  the 
butchers  have  an  interest  in  raising  fictitiously  the  price  of 
live  cattle,  in  order  to  justify  them  in  selling  dearer  by 
retail.T 

Let  us,  however,  accept  the  quotation  of  If.  40c.;  the 
average  retail  selling  price  has  been  If.  98c.,  or  58c.  (5J d.) 
more  than  the  cost  price,  instead  of  10c.  less. 

The  following  is,  under  another  form,  the  butcher’s 
amount : 


Cost  price  of  meat 


Selling  price 


f Retail  price 

\ Skin  and  other  proceeds 


f. 

. 1 
. 0 


f.  c. 

. 1 40 


c. 


Profit 


. 0 92 


But  this  is  not  all : we  must  now  state  the  less  palpable 
profits  which  accrue  to  this  return  of  2f.  32c.,  namely — 

1st.  The  coarse  meat  imposed  upon  the  purchaser,  in  spite 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  amounting  to  one 
fourth , and  more  frequently  one-third  of  the  weight : say  40c. 
per  kilogramme.* 

2d.  The  substitutions  of  one  class  for  another,  or  the 
deviation  of  the  general  amount  from  the  classes,  40c.  per 
kilogramme. 

3d.  The  sale  to  the  tallow-melter  of  the  fat  from  the  car- 
case (about  15  kilogrammes  per  beast)  ; of  the  loose  fat  and 
skin,  charged  according  to  custom,  at  the  price  of  the  meat 
(If.  98c.  per  kilogramme),  and  thrown  into  the  basket,  then 
sold  a second  time  (about  10  kilogrammes,  at  If.  20c.  per 
kilogramme).  Total,  25  kilogrammes.  Making  a profit,  on 
an  average,  of  49f.  80c.  per  beast,  or  If.  45c.  per  kilo- 
gramme. 

4th.  The  sale  of  20  kilogrammes  of  bone  allowed  to  the 
butcher  upon  each  bullock,  and  reckoned  by  the  Prefecture 
of  Police  at  20c.  per  kilogramme,  and  which  they  sell  at  the 
price  of  meat  (If.  98c.) 

5th.  The  kidneys  and  false  chines,  the  normal  weight  of 
w7hich  is  20  kilogrammes;  to  which  must  be  added  20  other 

* ‘Parliamentary  Inquiry  (Prench)  of  1841,’  vol.  i,  p.  32. 
t * Report  of  M.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,5  1841. 
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kilogrammes,  taken  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes.* 
The  whole  sold  at  3f.  per  kilogramme, 

6th,  and  above  all,  we  must  reckon  the  skill  with  which 
the  meat  is  managed,  so  that  there  never  remains  a morsel 
for  the  fourth  class,  and  but  little  in  the  third;  by  which 
it  is  estimated  that  they  gain  If.  per  kilogramme  on  the 
fourth  class. 

Now,  there  is  still  the  substitution  of  cow  beef  for  that  of 
ox ; the  difference  in  the  price  being  from  48  to  50c.  All 
the  butchers  kill  cows,  of  which,  on  an  average,  25,000  per 
annum  are  killed  in  Paris;  and  they  are  right  in  doing  so, 
for  that  meat,  although  we  say  it,  is  as  good,  and  often  as 
fine,  as  that  of  ox  beef,  depending  on  the  quality  and  health 
of  the  animal.  We  never,  however,  find  any  cow  beef 
amongst  the  butchers;  they  scout,  as  an  insult,  the  inquiry 
for  it.  The  reason  is,  that  cow  beef  is  transformed  into  ox 
beef  as  soon  as  it  appears  upon  the  stall,  and  this  fraudulent 
substitution  constitutes  an  average  net  profit  of  149f.  54c. 
per  cow  (or  £6  4s.  2d.)  on  all  that  are  killed 

With  all  these  enormous  profits,  what  are  the  expenses  to 
be  deducted  ? They  are  as  follows : 

fr.  c.  m. 

The  cost  price  . . . . . 1 40  0 

The  municipal  duties  . . . 0 12  34 

The  expenses  of  the  stall  . . . . 0 8 50 

1 60  84 

These  results  are  so  important,  that  the  skill  of  the 
butchers  has  been  exercised  successfully  to  conceal  them  up 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  high  time  to  give  a complete 
statement  of  them  ; for  the  profits  accruing  from  them  ought 
to  be  shared  by  the  graziers,  who,  up  to  the  present  time, 
have  been  simple  enough  not  to  lay  any  claim  to  this  fifth 
quarter  (cinquieme  quartier ),  which  nevertheless  amounts  to 
I26f.  90c.  per  head,  or  36c.  78m.  per  kilogramme,  upon  345 
kilogrammes  of  ox  beef;  75f.  90c.  per  cow,  or  3c.  45m.  per 
kilogramme  on  220  kilogrammes  of  net  meat ; 29f.  30c.  per 
calf,  or  45c.  per  kilogramme  on  68  kilogrammes  net  meat ; 
and  Ilf.  60c.  per  sheep,  or  64c.  per  kilogramme  on  18  kilo- 
grammes. 

1 his  mysterious  fifth  quarter  does  not  amount  to  less  than 
from  18  to  20  millions  of  francs  profit  per  annum  to  the 
Parisian  butchers  alone.  Judge  then  of  its  importance  to  the 
grazier ! 

* By  the  law  in  Prance,  the  butchers  are  bound  to  divide  their  meat  into 
four  classes,  and  sell  it,  according  to  the  quality,  at  a certain  price,  fixed  by 
the  Prefecture  of  Police.— [Translator.] 
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The  calculations  which  attribute  an  average  profit  of  34c. 
per  kilogramme  (3|r/.  nearly),  as  the  result  of  this  fifth 
quarter,  are  based  upon  the  averages  of  1856.  Those  of  1837 
are  higher,  and  exhibit  an  increase  of  22 f.  10c.  per  ox,  14f. 
95c.  per  cow,  6f.  33c.  per  calf,  and  2f.  22c.  per  sheep.  They 
consequently  increase  proportionally  the  profit,  estimated  too 
low  at  34c.  per  kilogramme,  raising  it  36c.  78m.  for  ox  beef, 
34c.  5m.  for  cow  beef,  45c.  for  veal,  and  64c.  for  mutton. 

In  order  to  complete  this  useful  information  for  the 
graziers,  we  give  the  prices  in  the  actual  returns  of  the 
several  parts  of  this  calculation  a 


fr.  c. 

Ox  Beef—  The  skin,  average  weight  4 7|  kilos.  . . 58  90 

Tallow  and  fat  „ 50  „ . . 56  0 

Offal  (lights,  liver,  spleen,  brain,  tongue,  gall 

and  paunch)  . . . . 12  0 


Total  . . . . 126  90 


Cow  Beef—  Skin,  average  weight  35  kilos.  . . 45  50 

Tallow  „ 20  „ . . 22  40 

Offal  (as  before)  . . . .80 


Total  . . . . 75  90 


Calf — Skin,  average  weight  kilos.  . . . 16  50 

Tallow  „ 4 „ . . . 4 80 

Offal  (head,  tongue,  brain,  sweetbread,  pluck, 

and  stomach)  . . . .80 


Total  . . . . 29  30 


Sheep — Skin  in  the  wool,  mean  value  . . .60 

Tallow,  average  weight  3 kilos.  . . 3 60 

Offal  (head,  tongue,  brains,  feet,  kidneys,  and 

stomach)  . . . . .20 


Total  . . . . 11  60 


All  these  figures  are  taken  from  authentic  sources.  Let 
us  consider  what  an  enormous  bearing  they  have  upon  pro- 
duction. We  would  wish  that  in  this  point  of  view  it  may 
attract  serious  attention;  and  that,  when  once  delivered 
from  the  monopoly,  means  may  be  found  to  make  the 
butchers  pay  for  all  those  parts  which  have  a value  as  high 
and  real  as  the  meat  sold  to  them. 

Let  us  now  see  what  influence  the  price  of  meat  has  upon 
consumption,  and  especially  on  the  qualities  consumed.  An 
English  work,  4 The  Night  Side  of  London/  has  published 
some  very  interesting  statistical  documents  on  the  consump- 
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tion  of  London.  There  are  eaten  in  that  city  annually, 
277.000  oxen,  30,000  calves,  1,800,000  sheep,  33,000  pigs,  &c. 
On  this  statement  M.  E.  Blanc  makes  the  following  reflec- 
tions : 

“ If  we  refer  to  the  consumption  of  Paris,  we  find  that  that 
annual  average  consumption,  for  a population  w hich  amounts 
to  only  half  that  of  London,  is  88,000  oxen  (only  one  third 
of  the  consumption  of  London),  77,000  to  80,000  calves 
(nearly  two  thirds  more  than  are  consumed  in  London),  and 
from  20,000  to  23,000  cows,  &c. 

Now,  reducing  these  classes  to  kilogrammes,  we  find  the 
following  differences  between  the  alimentary  conditions  of 
the  two  capitals  : 

“ The  277,000  oxen  of  London,  superior  in  weight  to  those 
of  the  French  oxen,  and  weighing  in  net  meat  a minimum  of 
400  kilogrammes,,  allow  for  the  2,360,000  inhabitants  of  that 
city  47  kilogrammes  per  head  ; and  the  30,000  calves,  a food 
destitute  of  all  nutritive  qualities,  86  grammes  only. 

“ The  88,000  oxen  of  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  weighing  on 
an  average  345  kilogrammes,  allow  to  the  1,200,000  in- 
habitants of  that  city  only  25  kilogrammes  300  gr.  per  head ; 
and  the  77,000  calves  5 kilogrammes;  which  makes  a differ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  population  of  London  of  24  kilo- 
grammes 70  gr.  of  beef  per  head,  and  a difference  in  favour 
of  the  population  of  Paris  of  4 kilogrammes  14  gr.  of  veal — 
the  former  being  substantial^  and  the  latter  unsubstantial 
food. 

“ These  statements  explain  why  the  work  of  w’hich  we 
speak  thinks  itself  authorised  to  say,  that  6 London  is  the 
city  in  the  world  where  they  live  the  longest . In  ten  years  the 
average  of  deaths  has  been  25  per  thousand ; and  in  1856  that 
proportion  was  reduced  to  22  per  thousand 

<£  If,  in  order  to  complete  the  comparison,  we  consult  the 
mortuary  statistics  of  Paris,  we  find  in  them,  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  English  w7ork,  a sad  contrast  in  the  constant 
progression  in  the  deaths,  the  average  of  which  w7as,  in  1831 
to  1840,  26  per  thousand;  in  1841  to  1850,  28^  per  thou- 
sand; and  in  1851  to  1855,  31J  per  thousand. 

“ Perhaps  the  price  of  meat  at  these  different  periods  will 
explain  to  us  the  cause  of  this  deplorable  mortuary  pro- 
gression.” 

“ From  1831  to  18-10  meat  sold  at  the  stall  from  60  to 
G5c.  ( 6d . to  Q\d.)  per  lb.  It  rose  from  1841  to  1850,  to 
from  70  to  75c.;  and  we  have  seen,  from  1851  to  1855,  and 
afterwards,  it  has  attained  a rate  assuming  from  day  to  day 
more  of  a prohibitory  character. 
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“Is  it  not  expedient  here  to  recall  that  fearful  declaration 
made  before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  1851,  and  quoted 
in  page  101  of  this  work,  that  when  the  consumption  of  meat 
decreases , the  mortality  increases  in  an  analogous 

PROPORTION  ?” 

We  have  here  certainly  matter  for  serious  reflection,  and 
motives  for  endeavouring  to  bring  back  the  production  and 
consumption  of  cattle,  that  source  of  public  health,  to  con- 
ditions equitable  for  all. 

Could  agriculture  produce  meat  in  a profitable  manner,  by 
producing  more,  and  at  the  same  time  considerably  diminish- 
ing the  price  to  the  consumer?  Certainly  yes;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  three  conditions  are  necessary,  in  what  relates  to 
the  butchery  of  Paris,  and  these  measures  would  have  an 
immediate  and  decided  influence  upon  the  butchery  of  the 
rest  of  France,  which,  without  reaching  the  impositions  of 
the  Paris  butchery,  tends  to  copy  its  proceedings  in  its  own. 
These  three  conditions  are  as  follow : 

1st.  Free  trade  for  the  butchery — that  is,  competition.  A 
vigilant  authority  may,  by  measures  more  efficacious  than 
those  which  now  exist,  survey  more  closely  the  quality  of  the 
meat.  It  could  not  make  the  matter  worse  in  any  case,  how- 
ever evidently  disposed  to  do  so;  for  fraud  has  been  intro- 
duced everywhere,  and  the  existing  monopoly  lives  only  by 
the  violation  of  the  laws  and  regulations  which  govern  the 
matter. 

2d.  The  suppression  of  all  the  middle-men  and  all  the 
duties  which  are  placed  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. Let  there  be  only  the  butcher,  and  the  municipal 
and  abattoir  charges,  reduced  to  5c.  or  6c. 

3d.  The  creation  of  one  market  only,  within  reach  of 
Paris,  and  thereby  the  suppression  of  the  8c.  or  10c.  wdiich 
tax  the  meat  of  animals  usually  driven  from  Sceaux  to 
Poissy,  from  Poissy  to  Sceaux,  or  from  Sceaux  or  Poissy  to 
Paris,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  health,  their  weight,  and 
the  quality  of  their  meat.  By  this  arrangement,  again,  we 
might  look  for  a more  strict  and  real  attention  than  that 
which  a director  of  abattoir  intimated  in  the  follow  ing  terms 
in  the  legislative  inquiry  of  1851:  “It  is  certain  that  the 
inspection  of  the  markets  is  completely  illusory : for  the 
inspectors  inspect  nothing  at  all.  They  do  on  the  market 
just  as  they  please,  and  the  public  find  in  it  no  guarantee. 
There  come  animals  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  ; the 
inspectors  never  see  them  ; and  then  even  if  they  did  see 
them,  it  is  a question  whether  they  would  prevent  the  sale  of 
them  ” 
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The  establishment  of  a single  market,  and  within  reach  of 
Paris,  might  involve  other  desirable  measures;  for  instance, 
the  verification  of  meat,  which  every  one  declares  to  be  of  a 
quality  frequently  wretched  ; and  by  this  means  the  preven- 
tion of  the  entry  into  Paris  of  dead  meat , or  that  of  animals 
killed  beyond  the  Barriers,  most  frequently  diseased,  and 
killed  clandestinely.  The  consumption  of  meat  under  such 
circumstances  assumes  a frightful  proportion  ; for  in  1856  it 
reached  the  amount  of  17,150,000  kilogrammes,  being  a 
third  of  the  consumption  of  meat  proceeding  from  the 
abattoirs;  whereas  in  1818  it  was  only  366,000,  and  in  1846 
4,653,000  kilogrammes. 

All  meat  which  has  not  passed  under  inspection  alive 
ought  to  be  proscribed;  it  is  the  only  means  of  insuring  a 
healthful  alimentation. 

Such  is  the  state  of  this  great  question  of  the  butchery,  so 
important  in  all  points  of  view  for  agriculture,  and  so  worthy 
of  engaging  the  attention  of  all  reflecting  men. — Farmer’s 

Magazine. 


PHYSIOLOGY:' ITS  PLACE  IN  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

The  publication,  in  rapid  succession,  of  popular  text-books 
on  physiology,  will  be  regarded  with  great  satisfaction  by  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  promotion  of  sanitary  science. 
The  appearance  of  these  works  denotes,  that  the  importance 
of  a knowledge  of  the  means  of  preserving  health  is  gain- 
ing general — not,  too  hastily,  to  say  universal — recognition; 
for  there  can  scarcely  be  a stronger  proof  of  the  value 
attached  to  any  branch  of  knowledge,  than  that  a sys- 
tematic attempt  should  be  made  to  place  its  principles  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes,  and  to  introduce  them  into  the 
instruction  of  youth. 

As  sanitarians,  we  must  argue  from  the  practical  utility  of 
the  popular  study  of  physiology.  But  there  is  another 
argument  urged  in  favour  of  its  pursuit — an  argument  which 
we  fully  appreciate,  and  which  Dr.  Lardner  enforces  in  his 
peculiarly  striking  language. 

“Of  all  the  stores  of  knowledge/’  says  this  author,  “there 
are  surely  none  which  should  more  pique  our  natural  cu- 
riosity than  those  which  open  to  us  a view  of  animated  nature 
In  these  we  have,  so  to  speak,  a selfish  interest.  So  far  as 
relates  to  our  material  being,  we  are  ourselves  one  of  the 
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order  of  animals,  among  which  we  hold  the  highest  place. 
Our  organization  includes  the  most  exalted  specimen  of 
nature’s  work  exhibited  to  us  here  below.  In  no  depart- 
ment of  science  has  so  extraordinary  a body  of  knowledge 
been  evolved.  In  none  have  results  been  obtained  mani- 
festing in  a more  striking  manner  the  attributes  of  the 
great  Maker  of  all,  than  in  the  provisions  made . for  the 
maintenance  and  continuance  of  the  species  which  inhabit 
the  earth,  and  for  the  moral  and  physical  supremacy  of  man 
over  them.  . . . 

44  The  influence  which  the  study  of  natural  science  exer- 
cises upon  the  intellectual  faculties  merits  serious  attention. 
The  course  of  investigation  through  which  the  mind  is 

o o 

conducted  in  such  studies  habituates  it  to  ascend  from 
effects  to  causes,  yet  never  advancing  a step  without  sub- 
mitting the  deductions  of  reason  to  the  severe  tests  of 
experiment  and  observation.  While  such  studies  lead,  there- 
fore, to  a habit  of  lofty  speculation,  they  never  permit  the 
imagination  to  wander,  inasmuch  as  the  material  verification 
is  rigorously  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  speculative 
hypothesis.  This,  in  a word,  like  every  other  branch  of 
natural  history  prosecuted  on  just  principles,  exercises  the 
mind  better  than  any  other  in  those  methods  of  reasoning, 
without  which  all  investigation  is  laborious  and  all  exposition 
obscure.”* 

To  insist  on  the  importance  of  physiology  as  a branch  of 
general  learning,  apart  from  its  sanitary  utility,  may  appear 
new  and  strange  to  many.  Yet  it  is  not  new.  The  ancient 
philosophers — the  acquirement  of  whose  language  has  been 
made  to  take  the  foremost  rank  in  our  educational  establish- 
ments, while  their  example  in  teaching  practically  useful 
subjects  has  been  nearly  utterly  neglected — made  this  study 
a part  of  the  instruction  which  they  offered  to  the  people. 
The  Timaeus  of  Plato  is  a prominent  example  of  this  : in  it 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body  are  set  forth, 
according  to  the  then  prevailing  ideas. 

But  the  teaching  of  any  branch  of  natural  science  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  limited  in  its  effects  to  the  mere 
development  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  must  have  a 
practical  influence  on  the  actions  and  habits  of  men  : — that  is 
to  say  (taking  physiology  as  the  example),  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
agencies  which  affect  them,  must  lead  all,  who  possess  ordi- 
nary reason,  to  cultivate  those  influences  which  preserve 
health,  and  to  avoid  or  remove  those  which  injure  it.  Is  it 
* * Animal  Physics’,  pp.  1*3. 
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too  much -to  ascribe  in  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  the 
popular  teaching  of  natural  science  by  the  philosophers,  the 
elaborate  care  which  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
bestowed  on  the  public  health,  as  manifested  in  their 
numerous  and  excellent  sanitary  regulations  ? 

The  incidental  and  indirect  benefit,  then,  of  physiology  as 
a mere  philosophical  study  would,  we  believe,  be  very  great. 
But  our  special  duty  is  to  point  out  the  good,  in  regard  to 
sanitary  matters,  which  would  arise  directly  from  the  dif- 
fusion of  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

Prominent  among  the  advantages  that  would  arise,  is  the 
death-blow  which  would  be  struck  at  that  power  of  impos- 
ture over  ignorance,  by  which  health  and  life  are  so  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed.  Dr.  Acland — whom  we  hail  as  a zealous 
and  enlightened  fellow-labourer — has  a few  very  true  words 
on  this  subject. 

u I look  to  the  increase  of  a general  knowledge  of  phy- 
siology (and  of  hygiene  which  it  implies)  as  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  which  will  accrue  through  science  to  the 
temporal  interests  of  mankind.  Every  form  of  quackery  and 
imposture  in  medicine  will  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only, 
be  discouraged.  It  is,  in  great  part,  on  this  ground — on  the 
ground  of  the  future  benefit  to  the  people  through  the  dis- 
semination of  a true  perception  of  the  groundwork  of  practical 
medicine,  that  I have  laboured  for  many  years  to  promote 
physiological  knowledge  in  this  university,  among  students 
holding  whatever  rank,  and  destined  for  whatever  occu- 
pation.”* 

It  is  on  ignorancfe,  on  the  want  of  means  of  distinguishing 
truth  from  falsehood,  or  certainly  from  speculation,  that  the 
success  of  charlatans  is  supported.  To  a populace  possessing 
a mere  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  human  frame,  and  of  their  functions,  but  with  little 
or  no  idea  how  these  act  on  each  other,  or  how  they  are 
affected  by  external  influences,  the  extravagances  of  the 
quack  sound  as  gospel ; and  he  profits  accordingly  at  the 
expense  of  his  victims.  The  acceptance  of  absurd  doctrines 
in  physiology  or  in  any  other  science  is  not,  we  think,  due 
so  much  to  a desire  of  receiving  the  doctrines  themselves,  as 
of  receiving  something  which  shall  satisfy  the  natural  craving 
of  the  mind  for  knowledge — true  or  false.  Then,  in  the 
name  of  all  honesty  and  common  sense,  let  men’s  minds  be 
filled  with  a knowledge  of  what  is  true.  Let  them  be  taught 
in  simple  language  what  is  known,  and  practically  useful, 
regarding  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  the  physiological 
* ‘ Note  on  Teaching  Physiology/  p.  5. 
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processes  of  the  body  generally.  Let  them  be  taught  that 
enough  is  known  to  enable  men  to  preserve  health,  if  care  be 
taken  not  to  impede  nature  by  officious  interference.  Let 
this  instruction  be  firmly  implanted,  and  there  will  be  built 
up  a fortification  against  the  attacks  of  quackery,  far  stronger 
and  more  durable  than  any  which  could  be  raised  by 
prohibitory  legislation. 

It  is  not  merely  as  a preventive  of  charlatanic  trifling 
with  disease  that  a general  knowledge  of  physiology  is  likely 
to  be  useful.  The  usages  and  fashions  of  our  ordinary  life 
are  too  often  adopted  without  reference  to  natural  laws;  and 
consequently  these  laws  are  broken  at  least  as  often  as  they 
are  observed.  But  the  liability  to  this  contradiction  of 
nature  would  be  greatly  diminished,  probably  altogether 
removed  in  time,  by  a general  knowledge  of  what  is  incom- 
patible with  health  and  life.  If,  for  instance,  the  necessity 
to  respiration  of  allowing  a free  play  of  the  thoracic 
apparatus  were  generally  recognised,  we  should  in  a little 
time  cease  to  hear  of  the  mischiefs  produced  by  tightly 
laced  corsets  ; if  the  absolute  need  of  a constant  supply 
of  pure  air  for  the  performance  of  the  same  function  were 
known,  it  would  no  longer  be  a matter  of  popular  indif- 
ference whether  the  poisonous  gases  of  the  carefully  closed 
and  perhaps  over-crowded  room,  or  the  pure  atmosphere, 
were  inspired ; if  the  doctrine  of  the  alternation  of  repose 
and  activity  of  organs  were  understood,  less  would  be  heard 
of  over-strained  muscle  or  over-worked  brain.  These  ex- 
amples are  merely  suggestive,  far  from  exhaustive. 

The  instances  we  have  given  of  the  benefits  which  would 
arise  from  popular  instruction  in  physiology  are  general. 
But  there  are  many  -special  professions,  other  than  the 
medical,  in  which  this  knowledge  would  find  its  useful 
application. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  army  has  already  been 
made  the  subject  of  special  comment  in  this  number  of 
the  Sanitary  Review ; and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  much  on  the  subject  in  this  place.  But  to  what 
extent  the  rate  of  mortality  evidently  traceable  to  preventible 
causes  might  be  reduced,  were  the  soldier  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  physiology,  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the 
well  informed  reader. 

The  clergy  have  the  reputation  of  being  amongst  the  most 
zealous  and  influential  patrons  of  quackery.  The  influence 
which  they  possess  arises  in  a great  degree  from  the  repu- 
tation of  learning  which  is  attached  to  them,  as  a result  of 
their  collegiate  education.  The  people  suppose  their  know- 
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ledge  and  judgment  to  be  of  universal  application  : and 
hence  they  are  accepted  as  guides  in  matters  on  which  they 
have  as  little  correct  information  as  those  whom  they 
mislead.  The  error  lies  in  the  system  of  education  which 
has  been  generally  followed  in  our  universities  and  schools 
— a system  far  behind  the  requirements  of  the  time.  There 
is,  however,  a dawn  of  improvement  in  this  direction,  as  we 
shall  presently  more  plainly  point  out.  The  study  of 
physiology  would  be  important  to  the  clergy  if  it  only 
restrained  them  from  doing  mischief — if  its  influence  on 
their  actions  were  merely  negative.  But  this  knowledge 
would  also  be  productive  of  positive  good  ; for  it  would 
enable  them  to  point  out  where  infringements  of  natural 
laws  were  being  committed,  and  how  they  might  be  ob- 
viated. 

Members  of  the  legal  profession,  especially  in  the  higher 
grades,  are  often  called  on  to  decide  questions  involving  a 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  It  is  true,  that  they 
ordinarily  call  medical  evidence  to  their  aid  ; but  of  the  real 
value  of  this,  they  have  little  or  no  idea  ; and,  if  it  be  con- 
flicting, they  are  liable  to  be  utterly  confounded.  It  cannot, 
then,  be  a matter  for  wonder,  that  they  should  sometimes 
adopt  decisions  entirely  at  variance  with  physiological  facts. 
We  say  here  little  of  those  most  abtruse  phenomena,  the 
mental  functions;  although  these  may,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  be  included  in  our  remarks.  But,  in  regard  to 
more  obvious  and  tangible  facts,  how  can  a judge  decide 
rightly,  in  cases  where  questions  involving  the  several  points 
arise,  who  does  not  know,  for  instance,  the  phenomena  of  the 
absorption  of  a poison,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
nature  of  the  air  which  we  breathe,  or  the  mode  in  which 
the  process  of  respiration  is  carried  on  ? His  decision,  if 
correct,  must  be  a piece  of  good  luck;  or  it  must  be  the 
result  of  the  laborious  exercise  of  common  sense,  operating 
in  the  midst  of  confusion,  where  a little  instruction  in 
common  physiological  principles  would  have  made  all  clear. 

To  the  conductors  of  schools  a knowledge  of  physiology 
would  be  useful,  in  preventing  them  from  committing  many 
of  the  absurdities  which  are  practised.  In  these  institutions, 
especially,  we  believe,  in  girls’  schools,  there  is  too  often  a 
gross  neglect  of  rational  principles.  As  a rule,  there  is  too 
much  restraint  of  the  natural  lively  impulses  of  children, 
while  a rigid  discipline  of  “ Papa,  potatoes,  poultry,  prunes, 
and  prism,’’  is  enforced.  This  system  is  absurd  and  wrong 
enough  in  itself;  but  there  are  some  institutions  where  the 
defiance  of  nature  is  carried  to  a far  greater  extent.  For 
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instance,  the  American  medical  periodicals  some  months  ago 
noticed  an  instance,  where  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  twelve 
were  devoted  to  study,  seven  to  sleep,  three  to  meals,  and 
two  to  exercise.  And  many  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
instances  no  less  flagrant,  in  this  land,  and  even  in  this 
metropolis  of  civilisation,  where  nature  is  degraded  to  the 
position  of  a snubbed,  ill-fed,  ill-warmed,  ill-clad  maid-of-all 
work,  in  humble  attendance,  at  a respectful  distance,  on 
gentility.  We  may  be  supposed  to  refer  to  extreme  in- 
stances ; but  we  believe  that,  in  general,  children  in  schools 
are  treated  rather  as  machines  to  be  charged  with  knowledge, 
than  as  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  living  under  the 
same  physiological  and  physical  laws  as  the  young  of  any 
other  species  of  the  organized  creation. 

The  possession  of  physiological  knowledge  would  be  useful 
to  all  classes  of  'manufacturers  and  persons  engaged  in  trade. 
It  would  give  them  some  guidance  as  to  the  means  of  pre- 
venting or  diminishing  many  of  the  diseases  which  commonly 
attend  certain  occupations,  and  which  raise  to  a high  rate  the 
average  mortality  among  the  persons  employed.  It  would 
teach  how  the  labour  must  be  proportioned  to  the  capacity 
of  the  body  for  its  endurance.  “ National  health  is  national 
wealth,”  both  generally  and  particularly ; and  a healthy  body 
of  workmen  is  obviously  far  more  valuable  than  a set  of 
semi-animate  overworked  imbeciles. 

Many  other  examples  of  the  practical  application  of  a 
popular  knowledge  of  physiology  might  be  given  : but  the 
following  quotation  from  Dr.  Acland  must  suffice. 

“ General  physiological  questions  will,  in  a few  years, 
become  so  universally  understood,  that  much  ordinary 
literature  will  be  unintelligible  to  those  wholly  unacquainted 
with  them.  Advanced  physiological  problems  are  already 
discussed  in  reviews,  in  this  and  other  countries.  Sanitary 
inquiries  of  all  kinds  come  now  within  the  range  of  town- 
councils,  vestries,  guardians,  police,  registrars,  and  officials 
in  every  class  of  society.  Cceteris  paribus,  therefore,  one 
versed  in  such  subjects  or  intelligently  grounded  in  them, 
is  better  prepared  for  office  than  one  who  is  not.” 

W hen  and  how  should  the  instruction  in  physiology 
which  is  here  advocated  be  given  ? Obviously  the  best  time 
for  imparting  an  amount  of  information,  at  least  sufficient 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  is  in  youth.  Physiology  ought  to 
be  introduced  as  a branch  of  education  into  all  our  colleges 
and  schools,  public  and  private,  for  the  female  as  well  as  for 
the  male  sex;  and  if  the  movement  which  has  begun  to  be 
* * Note,  &c.,  pp.  4-5. 
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made  in  this  direction  receives  the  support  it  deserves,  the 
outlines  of  the  science  of  life  will  in  a few  years  become  as 
familiar  in  an  educational  establishment  as  the  elements  of 
history  or  geometry.  Already  we  see  pleasing  signs  of  this 
recognition  of  useful  knowledge.  For  some  years  past, 
indeed,  there  have  not  been  wanting  men — among  whom  the 
brothers  Combe  of  Edinburgh  hold  an  honorable  place — 
who  have  laboured  to  disseminate  a general  knowledge  of 
physiology.  The  Society  of  Arts,  also,  have  endeavoured  to 
promote  the  study  of  this  science  among  the  members  of 
mechanics’  institutes,  by  enrolling  it  among  the  subjects  on 
which  they  hold  annual  examinations.  The  University  of 
London  has,  from  the  beginning,  required  a knowdedge  of 
physiology  from  candidates  for  degrees  in  arts.  In  the 
University  of  Oxford,  w7e  learn  from  Dr.  Acland’s  pamphlet, 
dated  December,  1857,  that — 

<c  In  the  grammar  school  at  Magdalen  College,  the  head 
master,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Millard,  has  permitted  the  introduc- 
tion of  physiology  during  the  past  term  as  an  experiment. 
An  examination  was  held  at  the  end  of  term  by  the  teacher, 
Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Jesus  College.” 

This  example  is  highly  creditable  to  the  University  of 
Oxford ; and  we  trust  to  see  it  followed  everywhere  ; for  it 
is  from  the  systematic  adoption  of  physiology  as  a branch  of 
general  education  that  useful  results  must  be  expected,  rather 
than  from  the  desultory  manner  in  wffiich  this  knowledge 
has  hitherto  been  imparted  to  the  public.  Our  large  public 
schools  w7ill  bear  much  reform  in  this  direction.  Even  in 
the  Royal  Medical  Benevolent  College,  a primary  object  of 
wffiich  is  the  education  of  sons  of  medical  men,  and  which 
is  chiefly  managed  by  members  of  the  profession,  physiology 
(and,  indeed,  all  natural  science)  is  strangely  omitted  from 
the  regular  curriculum  of  study,  and  is  apparently  as  com- 
pletely ignored  as  at  Harrow7  or  Eton.  These  great  insti- 
tutions wrould  gain  a vast  addition  to  their  present  reputation 
by  the  spontaneous  introduction  of  natural  science;  that 
they  must  sooner  or  later  introduce  it,  will  be  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  educational  movement  now7  in  progress. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  objections  which  may  be  raised 
against  the  introduction  of  physiology  into  schools ; but 
none  which  may  not  be  met.  It  may  be  said,  that  it  would 
be  adding  to  the  already  overloaded  curriculum  of  education  ; 
that  it  would  be  in  itself  an  infringement  of  the  physiological 
principle  that  the  mind  (like  any  other  organ)  cannot  be 
overburdened  without  danger.  All  this  might  be  quite  true, 
if  it  were  proposed  merely  to  superadd  physiology  to  the 
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mass  of  education  at  present  imparted— if  the  hours  required 
for  healthy  corporeal  exercise  were  to  be  abridged.  But 
what  is  demanded  is,  that  physiology  should  occupy  a fair 
share  of  the  time  now  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge less  practically  useful,  and  not  at  all  superior  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline. 

Again,  it  may  be  argued  that  a knowledge  of  physiology  is 
necessary  only  to  the  physician — to  him  whose  special  duty 
it  is  to  aid  nature  in  repairing  the  injuries  suffered  by  the 
body.  Without  doubt,  to  the  man  of  physic  is  requisite  the 
most  intimate  knowledge  which  can  be  attained  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  that  body,  on  which,  when  it  is  diseased, 
he  employs  the  resources  of  his  art ; but  this  by  no  means 
precludes  that  every  man  should  know  so  much  of  his  own 
mechanism  as  is  necessary  for  maintaining  himself  in  health. 
To  the  physician  belongs  especially  the  task  of  attending  to 
the  repair  of  a deranged  mechanism  : to  every  possessor  of 
that  mechanism  belongs  the  duty  of  preserving  it,  as  he  best 
can,  in  working  order. 

Popular  instruction  in  physiology  should  aim  at  imparting 
a correct  knowledge  of  leading  facts  and  principles  rather 
than  of  details.  Dr.  Lardner  well  says  — 

ee  It  is  not  necessary  to  a liberal  education  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  upon  the  nice  distinctions  which  separate  species 
from  species,  nor  to  trace  the  course  of  each  artery  and 
nerve  which  traverses  the  organs  of  the  body.  Such  details 
would  encumber  the  memory  of  the  general  student,  without 
leaving  upon  it  any  durable  or  useful  traces.  The  know- 
ledge which  is  desired  is  of  another  kind.  The  general 
structure  of  the  human  body  and  its  organs;  the  principal 
functions  by  which  they  are  sustained  and  nourished  ; the 
most  striking  relations  between  them  and  the  corresponding 
organs  of  inferior  species  ; the  manner  in  which  the  functions 
are  exercised  ; and  the  relations  between  the  varying  struc- 
ture of  the  organs  and  the  habitudes  of  life  of  the  species  to 
which  they  belong,  constitute  knowledge  which,  once  well 
and  soundly  acquired,  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  which, 
while  it  suffices  for  those  whose  pursuits  of  life  do  not 
necessarily  connect  them  with  the  prosecution  of  the  natural 
sciences,  serves  as  the  base  of  the  special  studies  of  those 
who  engage  in  professions,  with  which  these  sciences  are 
inseparably  connected.”* 

Before  concluding,  a word  remains  to  be  said  on  the 
several  works  which  have  been  alluded  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article. 


XXXI. 


* * Animal  Physics,’  p.  2. 
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Of  Dr.  Lardner’s  Animal  Physics  we  have  in  a former 
number  spoken  in  terms  of  commendation,  as  a first-class 
popular  treatise  on  physiology. 

The  Animal  Physiology  for  Schools  is  evidently  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  Animal  Physics , reduced  to  a size  which  places 
the  instruction  contained  in  it  within  the  reach  of  youth,  for 
whom  the  larger  work,  excellent  as  it  is  for  adults,  would  be 
too  elaborate.  The  smaller  work  combines  the  qualities  of 
accuracy  and  clearness  of  description  with  cheapness  in 
price.  The  author  expresses  a hope — 

<e  That  this  volume  may  be  the  means  of  extending  in- 
struction in  the  first  notions  of  animal  physiology  into 
ladies*  schools  ....  In  the  selection  of  subjects  and  in  the 
mode  of  treating  them,  the  author  has  kept  this  constantly 
in  view,  introducing  nothing  which  may  not  with  perfect 
propriety  and  advantage  be  brought  before  the  youngest 
female  minds.’* 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  the  book  is  illustrated  with 
one  hundred  and  ninety  wood  engravings;  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  is  added  a glossary,  containing  brief 
explanations  of  the  less  familiar  terms.  We  expect  that,  as 
the  importance  of  physiology  becomes  appreciated  by  the 
public,  this  little  work  will  meet  with  great  and  merited 
favour. 

Mr.  Turner’s  Atlas  and  Handbook  of  Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  is  also  a work  of  much  merit,  but  far  too  expen- 
sive to  be  likely  to  come  into  very  general  use  in  schools. 
Its  principal  value  will  be  to  the  teacher,  who  may,  with 
much  profit,  use  the  Atlas  for  the  purpose  of  giving  occa- 
sional anatomical  demonstrations  to  his  pupils. 

Dr.  Knox’s  treatise  is,  like  that  of  Mr.  Turner,  confined 
to  human  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  is  an  elegant 
book,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  illus- 
trated. 

“ The  Atlas  contains  eight  plates  or  engravings  represent- 
ing, as  in  a medallion  or  coin,  both  sides;  that  is,  the  direct 
and  the  reverse  ; thus  giving  to  the  engraving,  in  so  far  as 
the  art  can  give,  the  effect  of  a natural  representation.  But 
it  also  contains  other  engravings,  in  which,  in  addition, 
certain  figures  have  been  cut  into  or  dissected,  and  super- 
imposed, in  order  to  preserve  to  the  eye  different  layers  and 
different  surfaces  of  the  same  organ.  . . . The  layers  or 
laminae,  moveable  and  articulating  upon  the  principal  figure, 
may  be  raised  like  the  leaves  of  a book  : and  the  reader  may, 
with  their  assistance,  study  the  apparatus  or  assemblage  of 
organs  contributing  to  a function,  dissected  layer  by  layer.” 
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Mr.  Wharton  Jones’s  intention  has  been  good  ; but  we 
cannot  speak  with  very  high  praise  of  his  performance. 
Indeed,  we  feel  that,  as  an  acknowledged  physiologist  of 
excellent  repute,  he  has  not  on  this  occasion  sufficiently 
guarded  his  well-earned  fame.  Idis  Catechism  is  totally 
deficient  in  that  indispensable  adjunct  to  a popular  work  on 
physiology — representations  of  the  things  described ; for 
anatomy  and  physiology  cannot  be  usefully  taught  by  words 
alone.  For  our  own  part,  moreover,  we  object  altogether  to 
the  system  of  instruction  by  catechisms,  as  one  fitted  for 
implanting  in  the  mind  of  the  learner  words  rather  than  know- 
ledge, and  set  phrases  rather  than  ideas. — Sanitary  Review. 


MEDICAL  LEGISLATION,  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  WHICH 
OUGHT  TO  REGULATE  IT. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  has  in  some  degree  simplified 
the  question  of  medical  reform.  Although  the  avowed 
object  of  his  bill,  as  stated  in  the  title  and  preamble,  differs 
from  that  of  the  usual  medical  bills,  the  tendency  is  in  the 
same  direction,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  important  feature  of 
establishing  a register  of  all  qualified  practitioners.  The 
customary  aim  of  medical  reformers  is  the  restraint  and 
punishment  of  unqualified  persons,  the  protection  of  the 
public  by  the  aid  of  the  medical  corporations  against  the 
mischief  of  quackery,  and  the  protection  of  legitimate  and 
recognised  practitioners,  by  privileges  having  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly. 

Mr.  Duncombe  entitles  his  bill  “ A Bill  to  define  the 
Rights  of  Members  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  to  protect 
the  Public  from  the  abuses  of  Medical  Corporations.” 

He  commences  his  preamble  thus:  “ Whereas,  it  is  expe- 
dient that  every  person  should  be  at  liberty  to  obtain  medical 
or  surgical  aid  wherever  such  person  may  wish,  and  that 
persons  desiring  such  aid  should  be  enabled  to  distinguish 
qualified  from  unqualified  practitioners.  Be  it  therefore 
enacted,”  &c. 

From  this  introduction  it  would  appear  that  the  author  of 
the  bill  is  in  favour  of  absolute  “free  trade”  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  with  the  simple  condition  that  the  patient  shall  not 
be  imposed  upon  by  persons  practising  under  false  preten- 
sions. If  this  point  were  conceded  literally,  and  to  the  full 
extent,  the  propensity  of  the  public  for  the  marvellous  wTould 
be  even  more  than  it  is  at  present  a source  of  profit  to  the 
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quack,  whose  success  would  be  in  proportion  to  his  unblush- 
ing impudence  in  denouncing  and  ridiculing  the  orthodox  and 
recognised  conventionalities  of  the  profession.  Leaving  this 
question,  however,  for  the  present,  we  find  in  the  bill  a mode 
of  effecting  the  registration  of  practitioners  in  medicine  and 
surgery  without  the  complication  of  establishing  a medical 
council,  and  thus  avoiding  some  of  the  intricate  sources  of 
jealousy  and  disputes  in  which  medical  bills  usually  flounder 
and  ultimate^  perish.  The  bill  before  us  provides  that  every 
practitioner  possessing  any  of  the  qualifications  enumerated 
in  a schedule  (A)  to  the  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  registration 
on  application  in  the  proper  quarter.  The  existing  bodies 
having  the  privilege  of  granting  diplomas  or  licences  to  prac- 
tise, are  enumerated  in  the  fifth  section,  each  of  which  is 
required  to  furnish  to  the  registrar-general  of  births,  &c.,  a 
correct  list  of  all  its  members  and  licentiates,  the  registrar- 
general  being  empowered  to  employ  the  district  regis- 
trars to  assist  in  the  registration.  A provision  is  added  for 
enabling  foreign  practitioners  to  acquire  the  privilege  of  regis- 
tration. Each  person  is  to  be  registered  according  to  the 
qualification  which  he  possesses,  and  upon  obtaining  a supe- 
rior qualification,  he  may  claim  to  have  the  same  notified  in 
the  register  on  the  payment  of  a small  fee.  The  registrars  of 
deaths  are  to  give  special  notice  to  the  registrar-general  of 
the  death  of  medical  practitioners,  that  their  names  may  be 
omitted  in  the  register  which  is  to  be  published  annually  ; 
and  each  corporation  or  licensing  body  is  required  to  furnish, 
within  two  months,  the  names  of  all  candidates  admitted. 
The  seventeenth  section  is  a peculiar  one  : “ Every  person 
registered  under  this  act  shall  have  the  right  to  practise 
medicine  or  surgery  in  any  part  of  her  Majesty’s  dominions, 
and  all  by-laws  of  any  college  or  colleges,  university  or 
universities,  or  corporations,  interfering  with  or  limiting  this 
right,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void,  and  are  hereby 
repealed.” 

We  cannot  pretend  to  calculate  what  might  be  the  effect  of 
this  random  shot  among  the  by-laws,  but  its  apparent  ten- 
dency is  the  removal  of  all  distinctions  of  rank  or  degree  in 
the  profession,  a result  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  public 
benefit.  It  should  be  the  object  of  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  highest  qualification  which  is  attain- 
able ; and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  those  persons 
who  take  the  trouble  to  acquire  a high  qualification  should  be 
distinguished  from  those  who  are  content  to  take  the  minimum 
rank  entitling  them  to  registration. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  establishment  of  any  new 
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medical  body,  by  the  authority  of  her  Majesty  in  Council, 
when  the  number  of  such  body  amounts  to  500,  66  provided 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  foregoing  examining  bodies  do  not 
provide  means  to  enable  the  public  to  realise  the  certainty 
that  the  examination  by  these  bodies  tests  sufficiently  the 
knowledge  required  for  the  safety  of  the  public,”  &c. 

None  but  registered  practitioners  are  to  hold  public  ap- 
pointments, or  to  be  entitled  to  recover  fees  or  compensation 
for  attendance,  &c.  The  penalty  for  fraudulently  assuming 
any  name  or  title  is  not  to  exceed  £c20 , nor  less  than  £5.  A 
registrar  guilty  of  falsification  is  to  be  liable  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. The  bill  is  not  to  prejudice  or  affect  the  lawful 
occupation  or  business  of  a chemist  and  druggist. 

This  bill,  although  not  effecting  all  that  is  desired  by  the 
medical  profession  generally,  or  by  the  several  sections  or 
bodies  which  it  comprises,  would,  we  think,  with  a little 
amendment,  realise  some  additional  advantage  to  the  profes- 
sion and  security  to  the  public.  It  might  also  prepare  the 
way  for  a further  advance  at  a future  time.  The  rock  upon 
which  medical  bills  usually  split  is  the  attempt  to  do  what 
legislation  cannot  suddenly  effect,  the  result  of  which  endea- 
vour is  the  clashing  of  conflicting  interests,  and  the  formation 
of  explosive  compounds  by  the  projected  union  of  incompa- 
tible elements.  A bill  aiming  at  nothing  but  the  registration 
of  the  members  of  each  existing  medical  or  surgical  body, 
each  individual  being  empowered  to  practise  under  the  title 
in  which  he  is  registered,  and  a penalty  being  inflicted  for 
the  assumption  of  any  unauthorised  title,  would  be  a step  in 
advance.  Certain  powers  of  restricting  irregular  practice 
already  exist,  and  although  these  powers  are  not  so  effectual 
as  the  several  medical  bodies  desire,  yet  to  a certain  extent 
they  operate  as  a check  upon  quacks.  If,  superadded  to  this 
partial  protection,  a complete  register  were  established,  with 
the  means  of  summarily  convicting  and  punishing  all  persons 
practising  under  false  pretences  or  colours,  the  problem  of 
medical  reform  would  be  in  a fair  way  for  solution. — Phar- 
maceutical Journal , 


A MONUMENT  TO  JENNER. 

Surely  there  is  no  human  failing  more  common  or  ridi- 
culous than  blind  self-complacency.  We  have  had  lately  a 
notable  instance  of  it.  After  long  years  a bronze  statue  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Jenner,  the  greatest  benefactor 
of  mankind  wrhom  the  century  has  produced.  This  great 
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event  has  been  followed  and  accompanied  by  the  most  com- 
placent and  absurd  self-laudation  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 
There  has  been  nothing  but  “ booing”  and  speechifying ; 
and  thanks  and  praises  have  been  awarded  with  indis- 
criminate profuseness.  We  have  all  gone  through  antics  of 
admiration  at  the  liberality  and  the  energy  which  subscribed, 
paid  for,  and  erected  a statue  to  the  investigator  of  cowpox 
by  the  side  of  kings  and  military  heroes.  It  were  as  well 
that  a wholesome  truth  or  two  should  be  spoken.  The 
statue  does  honour  to  the  few  men  who  have  been  at  the 
pains  and  the  risk  of  its  erection.  It  does  honour  to  Mr. 
Calder  Marshall,  whose  veneration  for  Jenner  led  him  to 
execute  the  model  of  the  statue,  and  suggested  the  raising  of 
a fund,  and  whose  generous  enthusiasm  has  supported  him 
through  this  labour  under  much  discouragement.  The 
appreciative  few  may  claim  credit  for  their  work  if  they  are 
disposed ; they  are  the  last  to  seek  as  we  would  be  to  deny 
it.  But  the  statue  cries  shame  on  the  niggard  apathy  of  the 
people  of  England,  whose  contributions  amount  to  less  than 
one  third  of  the  subscription ; shame  that  foreign  states  have 
so  easily  surpassed  them  in  respect  to  their  own  son ; shame 
that  the  scanty  lists  of  pounds  does  not  even  repay  the  labour 
of  the  artist  whose  love  and  skill  have  wrought  this  monument ; 
shame  that  years  have  passed  ere  one  poor  bronze  statue  has 
with  difficulty  found  a maker  and  a site  after  many  failures 
to  attain  the  like  result ; shame,  too,  on  the  ladies  of 
England,  whose  prized  and  seamless  beauty  this  man  may 
claim  as  a part  of  his  gift,  and  who  have  forgotten  to  offer 
the  smallest  of  their  coins  in  his  honour.  Such  a statue 
should  have  been  erected  by  an  universal  suffrage.  It  is  the 
poor  especially  who  have  cause  to  bless  the  saviour  of  their 
health  and  life  in  Jenner.  Every  poor  man  should  be  taught 
to  associate  that  idea  with  his  name.  This  indebtedness  to 
Jenner  should  be  pictured  to  him,  and  gratitude  might  have 
found  a vent  in  the  slightest  offering  towards  his  fame. 
Such  a man  as  Jenner  should  have  a monument  founded  by 
the  pennies  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  pounds  of  the  rich. 
It  were  to  their  own  interest  as  well  as  to  their  honour.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  poor  man  that  he  should  be  now*  and 
again  brought  face  to  face  with  the  higher  principles  and 
grander  feelings  of  humanity.  It  is  well  for  his  mind  and 
for  his  soul  that  he  should  feel  within  himself  the  capacity  to 
appreciate  and  the  powrer  to  reward  those  large  benefits 
which  science  confers  upon  him  in  common  with  all  other 
human  beings.  No  man  should  pass  that  venerable  form, 
seated  in  its  academic  chair,  but  should  be  able  to  say  to 
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himself,  “ There  is  my  benefactor  ; this,  too,  is  a part  of  my 
acknowledgment  to  him  : I have  a share  in  the  gratitude  as 
in  the  profit.”  This  is  a possible  consummation;  it  is  a 
just  one,  and  therefore  it  should  be  attained 

We  trust  statues  of  Jenner  may  one  day  be  multiplied 
until  every  large  town  has  one,  and  every  poor  man  has 
given  his  penny  towards  its  erection.  Meantime,  Jenner  has 
that  proud  monument  which  Wren  boasted  in  a narrower 
limit,  ee  Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice.”  His  glory 
shines  in  every  fresh  and  healthy  face ; his  triumphs  are 
enrolled  in  every  family  Bible  ; his  monument  is  not  in  one 
cathedral,  but  in  every  home.  Such  a man  has  little  need, 
perhaps,  of  storied  urn,  or  sculptured  bust,  to  perpetuate  his 
fame,  for  every  day  adds  a stone  to  the  temple  in  which  his 
immortal  discovery  is  self  enshrined.  This  day  we  bring  to 
it  one  such  as  time  cannot  injure,  nor  calumny  blacken. 
We  find  the  data  in  an  admirable  book  recently  published 
by  Professor  Guadet,  chief  director  of  instruction  at  the 
Imperial  Hospital  for  the  Blind  at  Paris,  which  treats  upon 
persons  afflicted  with  blindness.  It  is  stated  there  that  half 
of  the  children  sent  to  the  institution  before  the  discovery  of 
the  immortal  Jenner,  had  lost  their  sight  as  a sequence  of 
smallpox.  There  were  formerly  more  than  30,000  blind  in 
France,  and  now,  after  Jenner’s  discovery,  there  are  not 
more  than  25,000.  The  five  thousand  are  the  monuments 
of  his  glory  ; the  glorious  living  beauty  of  their  visual  orbs 
excels  the  art  of  the  sculptor  as  greatly  as  his  merits  tran- 
scend those  sculptured  words  which  are,  after  all,  mere  dead 
forms — dry  bones  that  want  the  living  force  of  spoken  praise. 
We  may  say  of  this  wfflat  Edrisi  said  of  a less  noble 
monument,  “ Nulla  sane  huic  columna  similis.” — Lancet . 


REPORT  ON  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE,  STEPPE  MURRAIN, 

OR  RINDERPEST. 

By  James  Beart  Simonds,  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology 
in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 

( Continued  from  p.  280.) 

THE  RECENT  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  RINDERPEST  IN 
EASTERN  EUROPE. 

Throughout  the  late  war,  the  movements  of  the  Russian 
troops  necessarily  called  for  the  transit  of  large  numbers  of 
cattle  to  those  places  which  the  army  successively  occupied; 
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and  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  the  wide  diffusion  of 
the  “ steppe  murrain”  which  has  occurred  within  the  last 
three  years  has  depended  entirely  upon  this  cause. 

The  ordinary  traffic  in  cattle  leads,  it  is  true,  to  the  annual 
removal  of  large  herds  from  the  steppes;  and  hence  the 
outbreaks  of  the  rinderpest  in  those  countries  which  are 
otherwise  free  from  it  can  often  be  traced  to  the  animals 
which  find  their  way  there  from  the  various  fairs  and  markets. 
No  cause,  however,  is  so  potent  in  the  spread  of  the  disease 
as  the  outbreak  of  a Russian  war;  and  consequently,  when- 
ever circumstances  have  required  the  passage  of  her  troops 
over  the  frontier,  the  pest  has  manifested  itself  in  a far  more 
extensive  form. 

Thus  it  is  recorded  that,  “ during  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
in  1827  and  1828,  the  Russian  cattle  which  were  sent  for 
the  supply  of  the  army  carried  the  murrain  writh  them,  and 
that  it  destroyed  no  less  than  30,000  head  of  cattle  in 
Hungary,  12,000  in  Galicia,  and  9000  in  Moravia. 

Again  in  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  consequence  of  the 
Polish  insurrection,  the  disease  committed  great  ravages  in 
that  country,  causing  considerable  distress.  At  this  period 
it  also  crossed  the  Prussian  frontier,  in  the  department  of 
Bromberg  and,  although  quickly  exterminated,  swept  away 
nearly  1000  head  of  cattle. 

In  1849-30,  the  malady  again  prevailed  to  a very  great 
extent  in  Hungary,  its  introduction  being  due,  according  to 
the  official  report  of  MM.  Renault  and  Imlin,  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  French  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
subject,  to  the  passage  of  the  Russian  troops  from  Wallachia 
by  way  of  Transylvania. 

Very  shortly  also  after  the  army  of  Russia  was  sent  to 
occupy  the  Principalities,  rumours  of  the  cattle-plague  be- 
came current;  and  we  find  that  as  early  as  1854,  the  disease 
had  made  considerable  progress  both  in  Volhynia  and  Podo- 
lia.  From  that  period  nearly  down  to  the  present,  the 
malady  gradually  extended  itself,  until  it  reached  most  of 
the  countries  in  eastern  Europe,  and  some  parts  even  of 
Asia  Minor.  From  the  Principalities  it  can  be  traced  in  a 
northerly  and  westerly  direction  into  Moravia,  Galicia, 
Poland,  Prussia,  Lithuania,  &c.;  easterly,  into  Bessarabia, 
Southern  Russia,  and  the  Crimea ; as  also  into  Turkey,  and 
to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  correct  estimate  of 
the  immense  losses  these  several  countries  sustained  in  con- 
sequence of  this  visitation ; but  it  has  been  officially  reported 
that  no  less  than  26,442  head  of  cattle  were  destroyed  in  the 
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Austrian  dominions  in  the  year  1856.  And  Consul-General 
Mansfield,  in  a despatch  from  Warsaw,  states  that  from 
May  9th,  1856,  to  the  date  of  his  report,  March  29th, 
1857,  20,000  beasts  had  been  sacrificed  in  Poland  alone. 
It  has  likewise  been  said  that  the  French  army  lost  in 
Samsoun,  8000  beasts  out  of  17,500  in  the  space  of  nine 
months,  and  that  we  lost  during  the  same  time  4000  out  of 
10.000  from  the  pest — facts  which  may  help  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which  were  swept  away. 

Mr.  Radcliffe,  M.R.C.S.,  who  lately  held  a commission  in 
the  Ottoman  army,  reports  that,  while  he  was  stationed  at 
Sinope,  the  murrain  was  developed  towards  the  termination 
of  the  spring  or  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1855,  and  that 
in  the  month  of  June  it  reached  its  acme.  “ Scattered 
cases, ” he  adds,  “ occurred,  however,  from  time  to  time  until 
November,  when,  about  the  second  or  third  week  of  the 
month,  the  disease  broke  out  again  with  great  fierceness, 
spread  rapidly  among  the  cattle  in  the  depot  and  in  the 
town,  reached  a second  acme  in  about  the  termination  of  the 
month,  declined  during  December,  and  ceased  altogether  in 
January,  1256.” 

Among  many  others  also,  Mr.  Walton  Mayer,  V.S.  to  the 
“ Royal  Engineer  Field  Equipment,”  who  was,  during  the 
war,  attached  to  the  Land  Transport  Corps,  speaks  of  the 
existence  of  the  disease  in  several  parts  of  Turkey,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1855.  Early  in  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  a 
considerable  part  of  both  Austrian  and  Russian  Poland 
having  become  the  seat  of  the  disease,  much  apprehen- 
sion was  shown  lest  it  should  cross  the  Prussian  frontier. 
To  prevent  this  the  Prussian  Government  took  the  precau- 
tion of  sending  detachments  of  troops  to  all  the  points  of 
egress  below  Thorn,  with  a view  of  cutting  off  the  commu- 
nication with  the  infected  localities. 

M.  V.  Schleinitz,  president  of  the  department  of  Brom- 
berg, in  the  province  of  Posen,  in  his  official  report,  says, 
that  <citwas  in  the  month  of  March,  1855,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  order  the  frontier  to  be  closed,  which  was  first 
effected  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  in  section  2 of  the 
law  of  1836.  in  October  of  the  same  year  we  were  under 
the  necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  threatened  approach  of 
danger,  of  putting  into  force  the  severer  directions  of  section 
3 respecting  the  closing  of  the  frontier;  and  when,  at  the 
end  of  that  month,  intelligence,  though  not  officially  con- 
firmed, arrived  here  regarding  the  progress  of  the  murrain, 
we  caused  the  Polish  district  bordering  upon  our  depart- 
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ment  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon of  our  department  within  a distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  boundary  of  our  territory/’ 

“It  being  then  ascertained  that  the  disease  was  only  two 
miles  and  a half  from  our  frontier,  we  determined,  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  to  close  the  same  still  more  strictly, 
according  to  section  4 of  the  said  law.  At  the  same  time 
we  ordered  the  district  commissaries  of  police  to  inform  the 
mayors  of  the  different  places  of  the  impending  calamity, 
who  were  not  only  instructed  to  exhort  the  inhabitants  of 
their  districts  to  use  the  greatest  precaution,  but  also  to 
give  immediate  notice,  per  express,  to  the  councillor  of 
administration  of  the  district  of  every  suspicious  case  of 
disease  breaking  out  among  the  cattle.” 

“ As  a further  warning  and  instruction  to  the  public,  we 
caused  copies  of  the  circular  which  was  issued  by  the  chief 
magistrate  of  our  province,  under  the  date  of  28th  January, 
1845,  to  be  printed  and  distributed,  to  which  we  annexed  a 
description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  caused  the 
same  to  be  distributed  as  a supplement  to  our  official  paper 
(‘  Gazette’).  Besides  this  we  prohibited  the  attendance  of 
persons  at  the  weekly  markets  of  the  towns  lying  nearest  to 
the  threatened  boundary  with  those  species  of  cattle,  as  well 
as  with  other  things  likely  to  convey  infection,  and  which 
the  law  of  1833  specially  enumerates ; we  likewise  ordered 
establishments  to  be  erected  for  personal  purification  in  the 
villages  wherein  the  frontier  custom  office  is  established; 
stationed  gendarmes  in  the  villages  on  our  side  of  the 
boundary  situated  nearest  the  infected  Polish  districts,  and 
charged  the  district  commissaries  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, under  pain  of  dismissal  from  office,  with  the 
execution  of  the  preventive  measures  in  case  the  contagion 
should  break  out  in  our  territory.  We  further  empowered 
the  councillors  of  the  administration  of  the  district  to  order 
the  district  veterinary  surgeons  to  inspect  the  villages  and 
places  on  the  boundary  as  often  as  necessity  required,  and 
to  watch  over  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  cattle  there.” 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions  were  rigorously  adopted, 
the  disease  crossed  the  Prussian  frontier ; and  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  1855,  it  manifested  itself  in  the  circle  of 
Inowraclaw,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  the  circle  of  Gnesen, 
near  the  town  of  Posen.  The  official  report  states,  that  on 
this  occurrence  “ general  measures  were  taken  for  closing  the 
boundaries  of  the  places  infected,  and  special  ones  for  the 
infected  farmyards,  by  means  of  sentries  posted  under  the 
superintendence  of  gendarmes  ; quarantine  stables  were  esta- 
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blished,  superintendents  and  cattle  inspectors  appointed,  and 
these  persons  provided  with  written  instructions  and  bound 
by  oath  to  their  observance ; all  trade  in  cattle  was  forbidden 
within  a circuit  of  three  miles,  all  dogs  chained  up,  and  every 
proprietor  of  cattle  within  a circuit  of  two  miles  from  the 
infected  place  was  bound  upon  pain  of  incurring  the  penally 
of  sec.  309  of  the  Criminal  Law,  to  give  immediate  notice 
even  of  the  least  symptom  of  disease  among  his  cattle,  to  the 
mayor  of  the  place,  who  had  forthwith  to  inform  the  coun- 
cillor of  the  administration  of  the  district  by  an  express 
messenger  of  such  cases  of  disease,  provided  they  did  not 
proceed  from  exterior  injuries.” 

“ These  measures  for  prevention  and  cutting  off  intercourse 
were  in  no  instance  abandoned  before  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  week ; and  the  carcases  of  the  cattle  that  had  died  of 
the  pest,  or  had  been  killed  in  consequence  of  its  appearance 
in  affected  districts,  no  matter  whether  diseased  or  healthy, 
were  always,  after  their  skins  had  been  cut  in  pieces  on  all 
parts  of  the  body,  buried  in  pits  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep, 
each  carcase  being  previously  covered  with  unslackened 
lime.” 

At  the  first  the  chief  execution  of  these  preventive  means  on 
the  several  farms  was  intrusted  to  civilians,  but  very  early  in 
the  progress  of  the  malady  the  military  was  employed.  The 
disease  presently  began  to  subside,  but  despite  every  pre- 
caution occasional  cases  occurred,  so  that  the  department  of 
Bromberg  was  not  entirely  freed  from  it  until  the  beginning 
of  1836. 

The  cordon , however,  on  the  frontier  of  Poland  was  not 
raised ; but  on  a decline  of  the  disease  in  that  country  a 
removal  of  the  impediments  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
way  of  trade  w7as  gladly  permitted.  Individuals  who  could 
satisfy  the  officers  of  the  urgency  of  their  business — which, 
however,  must  not  be  in  connexion  with  cattle  or  cattle  offal 
— were,  by  reason  of  a certificate  from  the  councillor  of 
administration  of  the  district,  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier, 
through  the  custom  offices,  into  Poland.  Upon  similar  con- 
ditions foot  passengers,  who  must,  however,  be  furnished  with 
only  the  most  necessary  requirements,  were  likewise  per- 
mitted to  pass  into  the  department  of  Bromberg  from  Poland. 
Nevertheless  all  individuals  crossing  the  frontier,  together 
with  their  effects,  were  required  to  be  disinfected  in  the 
establishments  erected  for  that  purpose  at  the  boundary 
custom  place,  under  the  superintendence  of  a gendarme. 

Persons  travelling  post  were  likewise  subject  to  the  same 
regulations,  and  spun  goods  were  not  allowed  to  enter. 
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Early  in  1856 — namely,  in  the  month  of  April — the  disease 
also  broke  out  in  the  department  of  Breslau,  in  the  province 
of  Silesia.  For  the  particulars  of  this  occurrence  we  are  in- 
debted to  Lord  Loftus,  to  whom  they  were  officially  com- 
municated by  the  Prussian  Government.  The  reports  states 
that  “ for  forty  years  the  department  had  been  entirely  free 
from  the  rinder-pest,  but  that  the  disease  had  existed  therein 
during  the  * War  of  Independence/”  “All  investigations 
have  failed,”  it  says,  “ to  show  the  precise  manner  in  which 
the  outbreak  occurred  ; but  it  appears  that  the  disease  came 
from  the  circle  of  Schrimm,  in  the  district  of  Posen.  The 
means  of  its  extension  from  the  circle  of  Schrimm  are  the 
more  obscure,  because  those  persons  who  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  conveyance  of  the  infection  are  interested  in 
not  giving  correct  information.  A knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  pest  only  reached  the  authorities  at  Breslau  after 
three  different  circles  were  more  or  less  affected,  which  cir- 
cumstance arose  from  the  want  of  experience  of  the  district 
veterinary  surgeons,  none  having  had  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
viously seeing  the  disease.  Subsequently,  also,  about  a month 
elapsed  before  correct  reports  were  obtained  from  the  com- 
missioners who  were  specially  appointed  for  the  investigation, 
arising  from  the  great  distances  they  had  to  travel,  and  the 
difficulties  which  were  in  the  way  of  their  making  post-mortem 
examinations.” 

“The  disease  lasted  for  seven  months;  and  its  continuance 
so  long  depended  in  part  on  the  footing  it  obtained  while  the 
investigations  were  going  on,  as  during  this  time  many 
animals  were  inadvertently  exposed  to  the  infection ; and 
consequently  they  had  the  malady  incubated  in  their  systems 
when  the  preventive  measures  were  enforced.  Another  cause 
of  this  long  duration  of  the  malady  is  to  be  found  in  the 
difficulties  which  were  experienced  in  the  adoption  of  the 
sanitary  laws,  and  the  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  public 
in  giving  effect  to  them.” 

In  October,  the  disease  declined  in  the  different  circles, 
and  was  nearly  extirpated;  but,  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, it  reappeared  in  the  villages  of  Braunau  and  Seitsch, 
which  doubtless  depended  on  a second  communication  being 
established  between  them  and  some  of  the  still  infected  farms. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  the  places  affected, 
together  with  the  quantity  of  cattle  kept,  and  the  result  of 
the  outbreak : 
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Circle . 

Number  of  In- 
fected Villages. 

Number  of  In- 
fected Farms. 

1 Number  of  Cattle 
kept  in  the 
Villages. 

Died. 

Killed. 

Total  loss. 

Diseased. 

1 

tel 

Wolilau 

5 

7 

828 

5 

8 

10 

23 

Steinau 

4 

35 

487 

97 

78 

107 

282 

Guhrau 

15 

77 

4213 

151 

423 

187 

761 

24 

119 

5528 

253 

509 

304 

1066 

The  report  states,  in  conclusion,  that,  “considering  the 
extent  of  the  circles,  and  the  number  of  cattle  kept  in  them, 
together  'with  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  before  a 
correct  diagnosis  was  arrived  at,  the  loss  is  but  a trifling  one, 
and  especially  when  it  is  compared  with  the  thousands  of 
animals  which  are  sacrificed  to  the  disease  in  other  countries.55 

Subsequently  to  the  extirpation  of  the  pest  from  this  part 
of  Silesia,  in  November,  1856,  the  province  continued  free 
until  the  month  of  March  of  the  present  year,  when,  as  has 
been  previously  explained  by  the  official  report  which  we 
have  previously  inserted  on  the  authority  of  Baron  Schleinitz, 
some  villages  lying  near  to  the  frontier  of  Galicia  were  affected 
by  “the  introduction  of  two  herds  of  cattle  from  that  coun- 
try.55 It  thus  appears  that  Silesia  has  recently  experienced 
two  separate  outbreaks,  the  first  during  the  year  1856,  and 
the  second  in  1857. 

By  the  extension  of  the  disease  northward  Lithuania  and 
Courland  became  affected,  the  pest  showing  itself  in  the 
latter-named  province  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  and  continuing 
until  Januaiy,  1857,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  2000  head  of 
cattle.  Throughout  the  entire  year  of  1856,  in  consequence 
of  the  steady  progress  of  the  disease  in  Russian  Poland,  the 
importation  of  cattle,  skins,  bones,  hair,  &c.,  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited all  along  the  Russian  frontier  of  Eastern  Prussia. 

On  the  occurrence  of  cases  at  Kowno  and  Tauroggen,  and 
particularly  at  Lansayen  and  Georgenburg,  places  near  to  the 
frontier  in  the  circle  of  Tilset,  more  severe  measures  were 
adopted ; the  driving  of  cattle  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Niemen  was  interdicted,  and  all  traffic  between  the  countries 
was  suspended.  No  persons  having  to  do  with  cattle  were 
allowed  to  cross;  or  if  so,  they  had  to  undergo  a quarantine, 
-while  mail  passengers  were  fumigated  at  the  borders.  In  the 
month  of  August  the  authorities  in  the  circle  of  Gumbinnen 
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were  ordered  to  stop  all  the  cattle  and  horse  fairs  which  were 
to  be  held  in  the  succeeding  months  of  September  and 
October. 

By  the  strictest  enforcement  of  these  sanitary  regulations 
this  division  of  Prussia  was  preserved  until  the  spring  of 
1857,  when  the  malady  crossed  the  frontier,  and  showed  itself 
in  the  villages  of  Bassnitzkehmen  and  Meldiglaucken  on  the 
2d  and  3d  of  April.  The  disease,  however,  was  at  once 
arrested  by  the  establishment  of  a military  cordon,  and  by 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  animals  affected,  as  also  of 
those  suspected  to  be  diseased,  and  the  burial  of  their  carcases 
in  quicklime  in  holes  eight  feet  deep. 

It  was  this  immediate  arrestation  of  the  pest  in  this  district 
which  induced  us,  as  has  been  previously  observed,  to  alter 
our  route  and  to  go  on  to  Silesia,  instead  of  into  Eastern  Prussia 
and  Ccurland,  with  a view  of  studying  the  nature  of  the 
malady. 

From  the  preceding  particulars  it  appears,  then,  that 
since  the  latter  part  of  1855  the  disease  has  entered  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia  from  adjacent  countries  in  three  of  its  different 
provinces,  namely,  in  November,  1855,  in  the  circle  of  Inow- 
raclaw,  province  of  Posen;  in  March,  1857,  in  the  districts 
of  Tost-Gleiwitz  and  Lubinitz,  province  of  Silesia;  and  in 
the  following  April  in  the  villages  of  Bassnitzkehmen  and 
Meldiglaucken,  province  of  East  Prussia;  besides  having 
prevailed  for  several  months  in  1856  in  other  parts  of  Silesia, 
coming  there  from  Posen. 


Galicia. 

Leaving  Silesia,  we  proceeded  to  Cracow,  taking  with  us 
letters  of  recommendation  from  Baron  Schleinitz  to  Count 
Clam  Martinitz,  president  of  this  division  of  Galicia.  Wait- 
ing our  arrival  also,  we  found  at  the  paste- restante  a similar 
communication  from  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  her  Majesty’s 
Ambassador  at  Vienna,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  sub- 
joined letter : 

“ Vienna;  April  27,  1856. 

“ Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  request  made  in  your  behalf  by  her 
Majesty’s  Legation  at  Berlin,  I at  once  applied  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  facilities  of  which  you  stand  in  need,  and  have  now  the  plea- 
sure of  forwarding  to  you  the  enclosed  letter  of  introduction  for  Count  Clam 
Martinitz,  President  of  the  Government  of  Cracow,  who  has  already 
received  instructions  by  telegraph  to  afford  you  every  possible  assistance  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  inquiries  with  which  you  have  been  entrusted  by 
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the  Agricultural  Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  under  the 
sanction  of  her  Majesty’s  Government. 

“ I am,  &c., 

“ G.  H.  Seymour. 

M J.  ]3.  Simonds,  Esq.” 

On  calling  at  the  official  residence  of  Count  Clam  Mar- 
tinitz,  we  were  immediately  admitted  to  an  audience,  when, 
on  presenting  our  letters  of  recommendation,  His  Excellency 
expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  object  of  our  mission, 
and  his  readiness  to  afford  us  every  facility  in  his  power  in  its 
accomplishment.  He  explained  that,  in  his  division  of  Galicia, 
the  malady  was  fast  declining,  but  in  the  circle  of  Neu 
Sandec,  and  also  of  Jaslo,  a few  cases  would  probably  be  met 
with.  He  likewise  expressed  an  opinion  that  we  might  have 
to  go  as  far  as  Lemberg  to  satisfactorily  study  the  disease,  as 
in  that  division  of  the  country  it  prevailed  to  a much  greater 
extent.  In  the  event  of  this  being  found  necessary,  he  kindly 
promised  to  furnish  us  with  all  necessary  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  governor  of  the  Lemberg  division  of  Galicia, 
as  well  as  to  the  local  authorities  of  the  places  we  should 
visit  in  his  own  governmental  division,  and  also  copies  of  the 
official  documents  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
the  instructions  issued  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sanitary 
laws. 

( To  be  continued .) 


EFFECT  OF  DARKNESS  ON  ANIMALS. 

Dr.  Kane, in  his  Arctic  explorations,  when  long  ice-bound, 
says — “Themouse-coloured  dogs,  the  leaders  of  my  Newfound- 
land team,  have  for  the  past  fortnight  been  nursed  like  babies. 
To-day  I give  up  the  last  hope  of  saving  them.  Their  disease 
is  as  clearly  mental  as  in  the  case  of  any  human  being.  The 
more  material  functions  of  the  poor  brutes  go  on  without 
interruption  ; they  eat  voraciously,  retain  their  strength,  and 
sleep  well ; but  all  the  indications  beyond  this  go  to  prove 
that  the  original  epilepsy,  which  was  the  first  manifestation 
of  brain-disease  among  them,  has  been  followed  by  a true 
lunacy.  They  bark  frenziedly  at  nothing,  and  walk  in 
straight  and  curved  lines  with  anxious  and  unwearied  perse- 
verance. Their  most  intelligent  actions  seem  automatic ; 
sometimes  they  claw  you,  as  if  trying  to  burrow  into  your 
seal  skins;  sometimes  they  remain  for  hours  in  moody 
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silence,  and  then  start  off  howling  as  if  pursued,  and  run  up 
and  down  for  hours. 

“ So  it  was  with  poor  Flora,  our  6 wise  dog/  She  lapsed 
into  a lethargic  condition  ; and  this  passing  off,  the  same 
crazy  wildness  took  possession  of  her,  and  she  died  of  brain 
disease  ( arachnoidal  effusion)  in  about  six  weeks.  Generally, 
they  perish  with  symptoms  resembling  lock-jaw  in  less  than 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  first  attack.” 


HORSE  HEALING  AND  HORSE  TAMING. 

Apropos  of  the  wonders  of  horse  taming.  Dr.  Doran 
revives  the  marvels  of  horse  healing.  He  recalls  the  feats 
of  Sieur  Tunnestrich,  of  the  Hague,  who  professed  to  heal 
instantaneously  horses  dangerously  wounded  in  the  head. 
In  January,  1772,  in  the  presence  of  the  stadtholder  and 
other  eminent  persons,  a large  nail  was  driven  into  the  head 
of  a horse;  it  was  then  drawn  out  by  pincers,  when  Sieur 
Tunnestrich  went  up  to  the  animal,  injected  a fluid  into  the 
wound,  and  in  five  or  six  minutes  the  horse  was  as  lively  and 
well,  as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had  happened  to  him  ! The 
mystery  of  horse  taming  begins  to  lose  a part  of  the  dim 
atmosphere  of  scientific  marvel  with  which  it  was  sought  at 
first  to  invest  it.  The  electro-biological  influences  which 
were  insinuated  to  be  potent  agents  in  the  work,  are  pretty 
generally  discredited  ; and  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  since 
they  served  for  a time  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  mesmeric 
charlatanry.  The  American  papers  speak  everywhere  with 
confident  boldness  of  the  use  of  a strap  to  the  fore  leg,  and 
the  like  mechanical  means,  as  being  the  arcana  of  Mr.  Rarey’s 
secret ; and  similar  practices  are  described  in  various  quar- 
ters as  being  successfully  employed.  M.  Baudeloque  has 
added  another  to  the  drugs  which  have  been  recommended  for 
the  purpose.  In  a communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  on  the  sedative  effects  of  lobelia  inflata,  he  declares 
that  lobelia  longifolia  is  the  potent  agent  by  which  Mr.  Rarey 
triumphs.  Creilat  Juclccus  apella. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. 

Cicero. 


THE  ADVANCEMENT  OE  CATTLE  PATHOLOGY  IN  RELATION 

TO  STRANGULATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES  OF  THE  OX. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  from  time  to  time  fresh 
light  breaks  in  upon  some  abstruse  point  of  science,  render- 
ing plain  and  distinct  that  which  previously  had  been  hidden 
and  mysterious.  If  we  circumscribe  this  aphorism,  and 
apply  it  solely  to  our  own  profession,  we  believe  we  shall 
see  that  its  truth  is  thereby  not  the  less  fully  affirmed.  Few’ 
persons  can  be  found  in  the  present  day  who  are  bold 
enough  to  deny  that  veterinary  science  has  made  rapid 
advances,  and  that  in  a proportionate  degree  it  has  alleviated 
the  sufferings  of  those  animals  in  particular  which  man  has 
subjected  to  his  will.  At  the  first,  as  was  to  be  anticipated, 
equine  pathology  was  quickly  emancipated  from  the  thral- 
dom of  ignorance  which  attached  to  most  of  its  votaries,  and 
each  succeeding  year  down  to  our  oivn  times,  has  consequently 
witnessed  its  advancement.  The  rescuing  cattle  pathology 
from  the  hands  of  the  charlatan  soon  followed  in  the 
wake,  and  now  we  can  boast  of  men  eminent  for  their 
scientific  knowledge,  who  are  devoting  all  their  energies  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  the  affections  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
If  the  early  labourers  in  the  field  of  science  vvere  only  per- 
mitted to  see  the  blade  spring  forth  from  the  seed  they  had 
sown,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  us,  who  have  come  so  soon 
after  them,  to  behold  this  rapidly  advancing  into  ear,  and 
yielding  fruit  abundantly. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  from  ob- 
serving that  a discussion  is  being  carried  on  in  our  pages  on 
the  subject  of  strangulation  of  the  intestines  of  the  ox. 
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Whether  this  animal  be  especially  liable  to  a particular  form 
of  strangulation,  passing  under  the  cow-leech's  term  of 
“ gut-tie,"  has  long  been  one  of  the  questiones  vexatce  of 
veterinary  science.  Even  those  who  stated  that  they  had 
frequently  been  called  to  cases  of  the  kind  were  unable  to 
inform  us  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  strangulation,  or 
give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  cause,  while  many 
others  even  denied  the  existence  of  the  malady. 

Several  authors  have  spoken  ofitsnotunfrequent  occurrence 
in  some  districts,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  was  rarely 
seen  in  others.  Mr.  Youatt  speaks  of  its  prevalence  “ in  low 
and  damp  situations,"  and  says  also,  that  “ it  has  followed  the 
use  of  half  mouldy  and  unwholesome  fodder."  He  adds, 
" it  has  seemed  to  be  connected  with  hard  work,  and  that  on 
an  irregular  or  steep  surface ; and  some  have  imagined  that 
it  is  most  prevalent  where  the  floor  of  the  ox  stables  is 
too  much  inclined,  on  account  of  the  great  pressure  on  this 
(the  posterior)  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  especially  in  the 
act  of  rising."  Most  practitioners,  however,  have  ascribed 
the  affection  to  the  operation  of  castration,  asserting 
that  it  depended  upon  the  receding  of  the  vessels  of  the 
spermatic  cord  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  ultimate  forma- 
tion of  an  adventitious  membrane  which  entangled  the 
intestine. 

In  our  December  number  for  the  past  year,  on  the  pub- 
lication of  a case  by  Mr.  Vine,  we  invited  special  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  remarked  that,  “ As  this  form  of  strangu- 
lation is  involved  in  much  ambiguity,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  our  professional  friends,  if  they  would  enable  us  to  inves- 
tigate its  true  nature  by  an  examination  of  the  structures 
implicated."  A ready  response  was  made  to  this  appeal, 
and  some  specimens  were  forwarded  to  us,  to  show'  how'  the 
strangulation  might  occur.  We  still  waited,  however,  an 
example  of  the  malady,  and  this  wras  soon  supplied  bv 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Rugby.  The  history  of  this  case  w'as  given 
in  our  last  number,  and  it  has  tended  materially  to  advance 
our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  affection,  while  the 
examination  of  the  specimen  itself  has  completely  unravelled 
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the  mystery  attaching  to  the  disease.  In  our  present 
number,  also,  will  be  found  the  particulars  of  a case  occurring 
in  the  jwactice  of  Mr.  Crowliurst,  which  he  successfully 
operated  upon. 

As  our  space  will  not  permit  of  our  entering  deeply  into 
the  subject,  with  a view  to  either  combat  the  statements  of 
some  writers,  or  express  our  concurrence  with  the  opinion  of 
others,  we  shall  be  content  by  remarking  that  the  ox  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  a special  form  of  strangulation  of  the  intes- 
tines ; that  the  affection  arises  from  the  vas  deferens , subsequent 
to  castration , becoming  adherent  to  the  abdominal  ring  ; and  that, 
at  some  uncertain  period,  later  on  in  life,  the  intestines 
insinuate  themselves  between  the  vas  deferens  and  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  by  the  giving  way  of  the  thin 
reflection  of  peritoneum  which  binds  the  duct  to  the  adja- 
cent parts,  and  maintains  it  in  its  proper  course  to  its  ter- 
mination in  the  urethral  canal.  The  portion  of  the  intestine 
which  is  thus  impacted,  is  usually  a fold  of  the  colon  which  is 
situated  at  the  upper  and  posterior  portion  of  the  mesenteric 
veil,  and  to  which  it  is  here  somewhat  loosely  attached. 
The  strangulation  occurs  on  the  right  side,  from  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  parts  implicated,  and  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  intestines  to  that  side  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  in  the  ruminant. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  symptoms  in  the  cases  published  by 
Messrs.  Crowhurst,  Vine,  and  Walker;  nor  is  the  operation 
necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  animal  one  which  is  attended 
with  much  danger.  The  more  profound,  however,  the  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  possessed  by  the  operator,  the  more  expert 
will  he  be  in  its  performance,  and,  as  a rule,  the  more  satis- 
factory will  be  the  result. 


REVIEW  OE  THE  CONTINENTAL  JOURNALS. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  some  time  since  we  effected 
an  exchange  of  journals  with  several  of  the  continental 
schools,  being  well  convinced  of  the  value  of  these  records  of 
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the  progress  of  veterinary  science.  The  arrangements,  how- 
ever, which  we  were  then  enabled  to  carry  out  were  not  so 
complete  as  we  could  desire,  and  consequently  our  extracts 
have  appeared  with  too  long  intervals  between  them.  All 
difficulties  for  the  direct  obtain  men  t'  of  the  proceedings  of 
our  continental  brethren  are,  we  trust,  now  removed,  and  as 
such  it  is  our  intention  to  give  a review  of  their  writings 
with  far  greater  regularity  than  we  have  hitherto  done. 

This  important  division  has  been  kindly  undertaken  by 
Mr.  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.;  and  we  need  hardly  add  that 
his  long  residence  abroad  eminently  fits  him  for  the  task. 
Besides  this,  Mr.  Ernes,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  was 
a pupil  at  one  of  these  schools,  and  for  many  years  he  has  since 
conducted  an  extensive  practice  in  our  own  metropolis. 
This  review  will,  we  trust,  prove  both  of  interest  and  profit 
to  the  members  of  our  profession. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL  held  MAY  18,  1858. 

Present — The  President,  Messrs.  Braby,  Burley,  Cartledge, 
Cheeseman,  Cherry,  Dickens,  Ernes,  Gloag,  Garngee, 
Hunt,  Jex,  Robinson,  Stockley,  Silvester,  Turner,  Wilkin- 
son, Withers,  Professors  Simonds,  Morton,  Varnell,  and 
the  Secretary. 

Professor  Spooner,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read,  it 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Garngee.  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Robinson , 
that  the  following  note  be  added  thereto  : “ At  the  moment  of 
being  seconded  for  the  presidency,  Mr  Burley  intimated 
that  he  could  not  accept  the  office.”  Carried.  The  minutes 
were  then  signed. 

A copy  of  Dr.  A.  Taylor’s  ‘Medical  Jurisprudence  5 was 
presented  to  the  library  by  the  author,  and,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Jex , seconded  by  Mr.  Cherry , the  thanks  of  the  council 
were  voted  for  the  same. 

A copy  of  ‘Evil  results  from  Overfeeding  Cattle,5  a new 
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Inquiry,  by  J.  Gant,  was  also  presented  by  the  author. 
A vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Silvester , seconded 
by  Mr.  Brabj , was  awarded  for  the  presentation. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  Barrow,  returning  thanks 
for  the  honour  of  his  election  as  vice-president.  Messrs. 
Cartledge,  Gloag,  and  Hunt,  did  the  same  orally. 

On  the  ballot  being  taken  for  the  election  of  a registrar, 
Mr.  Gabriel  was  declared  unanimously  elected. 

The  following  committees  were  also  unanimously  re- 
elected, viz.:  The  Finance,  the  House,  the  Registration,  and 
the  General  Purpose  Committees,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Jones,  who  was  replaced,  by  ballot,  by  Mr.  Withers, 
on  the  last  named. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Morton , and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Turner , “That  the  allowance  to  the  Secretary  be  £100 
for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  condition  of  providing  a 
messenger,  as  before/”  Carried  unanimous^. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jex,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gloag , £20 
were  ordered  to  be  allowed  for  the  petty  cash  account. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Home  Office,  requesting  that 
an  accompanying  memorial  relative  to  a new  Scotch  school 
of  Veterinary  Surgery,  might  be  laid  before  the  council,  for 
their  opinion  thereon.  After  a lengthened  discussion,  it  was 
moved  by  Professor  Simoncls , and  seconded  by  Mr.  Robinson , 
“That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  forward  to  the  Home 
Office  a copy  of  the  answer  now  read — to  the  effect  that  the 
Charter  did  not  confer  on  the  council  the  power  to  interfere 
with  the  schools.”  Carried. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cherry , seconded  by  Mr.  Jex,  the 
Registration  Committee  were  requested  to  revise  and  re- 
publish the  register. 

By  order  of  the  council, 

E.  N.  Gabriel, 

Secretary. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  COURT. 

RICHARD  HIGGINS  V.  CLARK  CHAMBERS. 

The  plaintiff  was  a farmer,  of  Wootton,  and  the  defendant 
a superintendent  in  the  county  police  force,  Northampton. 
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The  action  was  brought  for  £19,  balance  due  for  a mare. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Markham  for  plaintiff  ; Mr.  Becke  for  defendant. 
This  was  a jury  case — Mr.  John  Rice,  foreman  ; and  Messrs. 
Chas.  Danes,  Jos.  Wright,  Thos.  Goosey,  and  Thos.  Britten. 

Plaintiff  said  he  had  had  the  mare  in  his  possession  twelve 
months.  In  January  last  Mr.  Chambers  came  one  Monday 
about  buying  it.  Mr.  Frisby  came  with  him.  [It  was 
mutually  agreed  to  admit  the  purchase  on  Monday,  26th 
January,  at  £19  10?. ; the  paying  of  10.?.  deposit;  that  the 
mare  was  warranted  sound  by  plaintiff;  that  the  mare  was 
delivered  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  fetched  away  on 
the  Monday  night,  and  that  the  £19  was  to  be  paid  the 
following  Saturday.]  Plaintiff  continued — On  the  Friday 
the  horsekeeper  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  brought  the  mare 
back  to  Wootton,  saying  Chambers  said  she  was  not  sound, 
and  had  got  a splint  under  the  knee.  He  (witness)  refused 
to  take  her,  and  the  ostler  took  her  back  to  Northampton. 
Had  sent  the  mare  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor  by  Chambers’s 
order ; he  said  he  would  meet  him  at  three  o’clock.  The 
mare  was  in  constant  work  while  in  witness’s  possession, 
and  was  never  lame.  She  had  a splint,  but  it  was  hardly 
perceptible.  On  the  Saturday  met  Chambers.  He  said  he 
had  returned  the  mare  because  he  thought  she  would  turn 
lame,  though  she  was  not  lame  then.  He  said  he  would  not 
keep  her,  and  demanded  the  10?.  deposit  back.  Mr.  Keenan 
joined  them  as  they  were  going  down  Bridge  Street  to  the 
stables.  Thought  he  was  a gentleman  farrier  at  the  time, 
but  he  was  not.  The  mare  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
witness;  was  sure  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
Chambers.  Sold  her  because  she  was  not  strong  enough. 

By  Mr.  Becke — The  Crown  and  Anchor  was  where  witness 
sent  his  horses.  Mr.  Sellers,  the  landlord,  was  his  father-in- 
law.  The  ostler  looked  after  witness’s  horses  there.  Never 
knew  the  mare  had  a splint  before  he  sold  her.  Did  not 
tell  Mr.  Brake  that  he  knew  she  had  a splint,  but  that  he 
did  not  think  it  was  of  any  consequence.  Did  not  tell 
him  that  Chambers  bought  the  mare  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  might  have  known  it.  Told  Chambers  he  might  have 
caused  a splint  by  riding  her.  Said  it  as  a matter  of 
conversation,  not  as  a declaration.  The  mare  was  returned 
on  Friday,  and  on  the  Saturday  Chambers  said  he  should 
not  pay  for  her.  The  mare  was  then  in  the  ostler’s  possession. 
After  Chambers  went  away  the  mare  was  in  Sellers’s  stable. 
While  she  was  there  obtained  opinions  about  her.  Mr. 
Merrick  and  Mr.  Garratt,  veterinary  surgeons,  examined 
her  there.  From  the  30th  January  to  7th  March  took  no 
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notice  of  the  affair.  On  the  7th  March  instructed  Mr. 
Markham  to  write  to  defendant. 

By. Mr.  A.  B.  Markham* — Told  the  defendant  he  had 
bought  the  mare  in  a fair  way,  and  he  should  make  him 
pay  for  her.  He  said  he  should  not,  and  that  he  should 
have  the  10s.  back. 

By  the  Court — Never  fetched  the  mare  away  from  the 
Crown  and  Anchor. 

Thos,  Williams , farmer,  Wootton,  a neighbour  of  plaintiff's 
said  he  had  known  the  mare  twelve  months,  and  had  ridden 
her.  Believed  she  was  sound ; she  was  never  unsound. 
She  had  a splint  on  her  leg  before  the  sale  about  two 
months.  The  splint  was  now  not  half  the  size  it  was  when 
he  first  saw  it.  She  was  able  to  carry  nine  or  ten  stone. 
Had  seen  her  this  morning.  Believed  she  was  sound  at 
the  present  moment. 

By  Mr.  Becke— Did  not  try  her.  Saw  her  move  round  the 
stable.  Never  pointed  out  the  splint  to  Mr.  Higgins.  Had 
often  seen  the  mare  at  work.  The  splint  was  about  the  size  of 
a small  hazel  nut  formerly  ; it  is  now  about  as  big  as  a bean. 

Thom, as  Whiting , servant  to  Mr.  Higgins — Had  known  the 
mare  ever  since  his  master  had  had  her,  and  had  ridden  and 
driven  her.  Never  knew  anything  the  matter  with  her. 
Found  out  the  splint  two  months  before  the  sale,  but  it  was 
a mere  nothing.  Found  it  out  while  cleaning  her,  but 
did  not  think  his  master  knew  of  it.  The  mare  was  a weak 
mare.  Never  told  Mr.  Chambers  he  thought  she  would  do 
his  work.  All  he  said  was  that  it  was  a nice  mare. 

Mr,  Dickens , blacksmith,  Wootton — Had  known  the  mare 
twelve  months,  and  had  Shod  her.  She  had  never  been  un- 
sound to  his  knowledge.  Had  never  seen  the  splint,  and  he 
believed  she  was  sound  at  this  moment. 

Mr,  T,  Merrick,  veterinary  surgeon,  Northampton — Had 
known  the  mare  nearly  twelve  months.  On  3d  May,  1856, 
examined  her  for  soundness  for  Mr.  Higgins,  and  reported 
her  as  sound.  Saw  her  on  the  7th  February  last,  and  be- 
lieved her  to  be  perfectly  sound,  Had  seen  the  splint ; did 
not  remember  whether  the  mare  had  a splint  on  May,  1856. 
With  the  splint,  such  as  it  is,  should  certify  that  the  mare 
was  sound.  The  splint  is  under  the  knee-joint,  but  is  not  in 
contact  with  it,  or  pressing  on  any  ligament.  If  after  great 
exertion  the  mare  went  stiff,  should  not  attribute  it  to  the 
splint.  A splint  was  a sign  of  unsoundness  only  when  it 
produced  lameness.  In  May,  Mr.  Higgins  asked  him  to 
examine  the  mare,  particularly  as  to  her  eyes. 

Mr,  Samuel  Sharman  Garratt , veterinary  surgeon.  North- 
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ampton — First  saw  the  mare  on  the  11th  February,  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor.  Went  to  examine  her.  She  ran  per- 
fectly sound,  and  witness,  on  a general  examination,  could 
discover  no  unsoundness  about  her.  The  splint  was  about 
the  size  of  half  a bean.  It  would  not  interfere  with  free 
action.  It  was  below  the  knee.  Would  not  say  she  might 
not  have  had  tenderness  from  the  splint  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  as  on  the  formation  of  it  its  pressure  on  the  peri- 
ostum  would  cause  a tenderness,  and  consequently  some 
lameness.  If  the  mare  was  improperly  loaded  it  might  cause 
fresh  inflammation. 

By  the  Court — There  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
splint  to  lead  him  to  suppose  it  had  ever  caused  lameness. 

By  Mr.  Becke — While  in  the  course  of  formation,  a splint 
usually  causes  lameness. 

William  Slatcher,  ostler  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  said 
that  the  Monday  the  mare  came  from  Wootton  Mr.  Cham- 
bers mounted  her  and  rode  her  away.  Put  the  saddle 
and  bridle  on  for  Mr.  Chambers.  The  mare  was  sent  back 
to  the  Crown  and  Anchor  on  the  Friday,  and  witness  took  her 
to  Wootton  and  brought  her  back,  Mr.  Higgins  refusing  to 
take  her  in  ; and  she  had  been  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  ever 
since.  Mr.  Hi  ggins  had  not  been  to  look  at  her. 

Daniel  Sellers , keeps  the  Crown  and  Anchor  at  Northamp- 
ton. The  man  who  brought  the  mare  back,  said,  66  Fve 
brought  the  pony  back.’*  Told  him  he  should  take  it  to 
Wootton.  The  man  replied,  “ My  orders  are  to  bring  her 
here,  and  Mr.  Chambers  will  be  down  presently.”  Mr. 
Chambers  did  not  come. 

By  Mr.  Becke — Did  not  recollec^seeing  Chambers  on  the 
Thursday,  the  day  before  the  mare  was  brought  back,  and 
telling;  him  if  he  did  not  like  her  to  send  her  back. 
Did  not  then  know  Mr.  Chambers.  Had  settled  for  coal 
with  him  since.  Never  said  anything  to  him  about  the  mare. 
Should  charge  about  eight  shillings  a week  for  her  keep. 

This  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Becke , for  defendant,  said  his  case  was  that  the  mare 
was  taldm  back  by  plaintiff,  and  that  she  was  not  sound  as 
warranted.  He  called — 

Mr.  Chambers , the  defendant — Am  a superintendent  in 
the  county  police  force.  Bought  the  mare  warranted  right 
and  sound  all  over.  Received  her  on  Monday.  On 
Tuesday  examined  her ; found  something  on  the  knee  he 
did  not  like,  and  had  her  examined  by  Mr.  Brake. 
Next  day  drove  the  mare  to  Welford;  she  went  sound 
there.  Kept  the  mare  in  the  stable  at  Welford 
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about  one  hour  and  three  quarters.  Before  starting  ex- 
amined the  splint.  She  would  not  let  him  touch  it,  and  lifted 
up  her  leg;  it  was  sore  to  the  touch.  Coming  home  she 
went  short,  and  appeared  stiff  on  the  leg.  Next  morning, 
the  mare  being  lame,  had  to  travel  by  railway.  On  his  way 
to  the  station  called  on  Mr.  Sellers.  Sellers  asked  how  the 
mare  was.  Told  him  she  was  not  right;  she  had  a bad 
splint,  was  consequently  unsound,  and  went  lame,  and  he 
should  return  her  to  Mr.  Higgins.  Mr.  Sellers  said  he  was 
sorry,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Higgins  would  take  her  back. 
Next  day  sent  the  mare  to  Sellers’s.  On  returning  from 
Welford  examined  her  again  ; she  would  not  allow  him  to 
put  his  hand  where  the  splint  wTas,  and  went  lame.  On  the 
Saturday  met  Higgins,  and  told  him  he  would  not  take  the 
mare,  and  would  not  pay  for  it.  The  mare  was  in  the 
Anchor  yard.  Pointing  to  her,  said,  ct  Mr.  Higgins,  there’s 
your  mare ; she  is  unsound  in  consequence  of  that  splint;  I’ll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  so  I wish  you  to  return  me  the 
10s.  deposit.”  He  said  he  would  not,  but  would  see  and 
make  me  pay  for  her  if  it  cost  him  £10  or  £20.  Turned  to 
go  away,  and  Higgins  told  the  ostler  to  put  the  mare  in  the 
stable.  Told  him  that  the  mare  went  lame.  She  was  lame 
when  he  sent  her  back  on  the  Friday.  Never  had  any 
intimation  from  Mr.  Higgins  of  his  not  receiving  the  mare 
back  until  Mr.  Markham’s  letter.  Mr.  Higgins  said  if  she 
had  a splint,  he  (defendant)  had  done  it  himself. 

By  Mr.  Markham — Drove  the  mare  to  Welford  in  a dog- 
cart; had  a man  with  him.  They  got  out  and  walked  up  the 
hills.  The  road  was  hard  and  frosty.  Had  before  bought 
two  horses  as  sound,  and  had  to  return  them.  Had  heard 
the  mare  was  standing  at  the  Anchor  in  dispute. 

By  Mr.  Becke — Left  the  mare  in  Mr.  Higgins’s  possession. 
Mr.  Henry  Keenan  was  present  on  the  Saturday,  and  heard 
the  conversation.  What  Mr.  Chambers  had  stated  was 
quite  correct.  Did  not  hear  Mr.  Higgins  tell  the  ostler  to 
put  the  mare  into  the  stable.  He  did  not  refuse  to  take  the 
mare  back.  Left  Chambers  and  Higgins  talking  in  the 
yard.  Heard  Higgins  say  Chambers  had  caused  the  splint 
himself. 

By  Mr.  A.  Markham — Met  Chambers  and  Higgins  on  the 
Saturday  quite  promiscuously,  and  not  according  to  any 
previous  arrangement. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Brake,  veterinary  surgeon,  Northampton,  said 
he  examined  the  mare  at  the  Peacock,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th 
Jan.;  pointed  out  an  enlargement  below  the  knee  with  heat. 
Pressed  it,  and  the  animal  flinched  her  leg.  Told  Mr. 
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Chambers  to  mention  the  splint  to  'the  seller,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  give  her  a trial.  She  was  certainly  unsound ; 
there  was  heat,  swelling  and  pain.  The  trial  Chambers 
gave  her  was  not  unfair.  The  result  was  just  what  witness 
anticipated.  Had  not  seen  her  since.  Rest  might  have 
now  restored  her.  Was  sure  Mr.  Merrick  and  Mr.  Garratt, 
had  they  seen  her  on  the  27th  Jan.,  would  have  given  a similar 
account  to  his.  A splint  lameness  is  not  a permanent  lame- 
ness. The  fact  of  the  splint  being  less  now,  showed  that  it 
had  become  absorbed.  The  animal  was  certainly  unsound 
the  day  he  saw  it. 

By  Mr.  Markham — If  she  was  sound  she  ought  to  have 
undergone  the  trial  without  sustaining  any  injury ; she  was 
14 \ hands,  and  fit  to  draw  the  dog-cart.  The  roads  were 
dry. 

By  Mr.  Becke — A splint  caused  more  tenderness  while  in 
formation,  consequent  on  inflammation  and  pain. 

By  the  Court — Splints  don't  generally  cause  permanent 
lameness;  but  while  a horse  was  lame  it  was  unsound.  The 
splint  being  so  near  the  knee  joint,  believed  Unsoundness 
would  recur  on  any  great,  though  not  improper,  exertion 
and  thus  it  would  amount  to  permanent  unsoundness. 

John  Quincy , by  defendant’s  order,  took  the  mare  back  to 
Sellers’s  on  the  Friday;  she  stumbled  several  times  on  the 
way.  Saw  Sellers,  and  told  him  he  had  brought  Mr. 
Higgins’s  mare,  and  he  said  “very  well.”  That  was  all 
that  passed. 

This  was  the  defendant’s  case,  and  Mr.  Markham  having 
replied,  the  learned  judge  summed  up.  He  said  the  point 
was,  whether  a sound  horse  w7as  delivered  according  to 
warranty,  and  that  the  evidence  given  did  not  negative  the 
supposition. 

Judgment  for  plaintiff,  with  costs. 


COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER,  June  7th. 

PEGG  V.  ROWE RECOMMENDING  A HORSE. 

Mr.  M.  Chambers  and  Mr.  Crouch  were  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff;  Mr.  Skinner  and  Mr.  Jones  appeared  for  the 
defendant. 

The  plaintiff,  William  Pegg,  a baker,  of  BaysvTater,  sued  the 
defendant,  Jas.  Rowe,  a veterinary  surgeon,  of  High  Street, 
Marylebone,  to  recover  compensation  under  the  following 
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circumstances : It  appeared  that  the  parties  had  been 

acquainted  for  six  years,  the  plaintiff  employing  defendant  as 
a veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  defendant  dealing  with  the 
plaintiff  for  bread.  In  July  last  the  plaintiff  required  a 
horse,  and  asked  the  defendant  to  obtain  him  one  which  he 
could  recommend,  and  in  September  the  defendant  men- 
tioned a mare  which  belonged  to  a livery  stable-keeper, 
named  Baxter.  Acting  on  his  recommendation,  the  plaintiff 
purchased  the  mare,  giving  in  exchange  an  old  grey  horse, 
which  had  cost  him  £\ 5,  and  £19  in  money.  Shortly  after- 
wards certain  indications  proved  that  the  mare  had  farcy ; 
and,  after  being  treated  for  that  complaint  by  the  defendant 
in  vain,  she  had  to  be  killed  in  the  following  February.  A 
few  days  after  the  purchase  an  execution  was  put  in  Baxter’s 
premises,  and  he  went  away,  his  estate  ultimately  paying 
a composition  of  5s.  6d.  in  the  pound.  The  plaintiff 
having  proved  the  above  facts,  his  wife  was  examined 
to  prove  the  defendant’s  recommendation  ; and  the  plain- 
tiff’s man,  who  drove  the  animal,  gave  evidence  as  to  her 
state.  Mr.  Kent,  a veterinar}^  surgeon,  deposed  that  the 
mare  was  suffering  from  farcy  when  he  attended  her,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  satisfy  him  she  had  it  when  sold  : and 
other  witnesses  who  had  been  connected  with  Baxter’s 
stables  stated  that  she  had  been  previous  to  the  sale  in  a 
stable  in  which  there  was  another  mare  which  had  to  be 
killed  for  the  same  complaint. 

The  Defendant  on  being  called  in  support  of  his  case, 
stated  that  he  had,  as  a friend,  recommended  the  mare  to 
the  plaintiff,  advising  him  to  try  her  in  every  way  to  see  if 
she  would  suit  his  work.  After  the  purchase  the  plaintiff 
pointed  out  a slight  abrasure,  which  defendant  thought  arose 
from  a kick,  or  from  the  mare  knocking  against  the  bales  in 
the  stable,  but  he  did  not  think  she  was  in  any  way  unsound 
when  he  recommended  her,  and  it  was  not  until  six  weeks 
after  the  purchase  that  he  knew  that  the  mare  had  farcy. 

Professor  Spooner , of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  and 
Mr.  William  Manor , veterinary  surgeon,  -were  called,  and 
stated  they  had  heard  nothing  in  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff 
which  would  lead  them  to  believe  that  the  mare  had  farcy 
when  she  was  sold.  Other  witnesses  were  likewise  examined 
to  prove  that  the  defendant  had  no  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

Mr.  Baron  Martin , in  summing  up,  said  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  pretence  for  imputing  fraud  to  the  defendant, 
but  the  material  question  for  the  jury  would  be  whether 
there  was  that  gross  negligence  or  want  of  reasonable  skill 
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on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling  as 
a veterinary  surgeon,  which  would  render  him  liable. 

The  Jury,  without  retiring,  found  a verdict  for  the  defen- 
dant. 


MISCELLANEA. 


ALIMENTATION  OF  BIRDS. 

M.  Florent  Prevost,  naturalist  to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Paris,  has  made  a careful  study  of  the  alimentation 
of  birds  ; in  the  course  of  which  he  has  obtained  and  pre- 
served the  stomachs  of  a large  number  of  species,  taken  at  all 
periods  of  the  year,  and  at  various  ages.  He  concludes  that 
their  services  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  larvae  and  insects 
far  counterbalance  any  injury  to  the  crops,  and  that  all  are 
more  useful  than  injurious  to  mankind.  He  deprecates 
strongly  the  war  which  is  commonly  w7aged  among  many 
species. — - Lancet . 


LIGHT  OF  THE  GLOW-WORM. 

As  the  results  of  recent  anatomical  and  experimental  inves- 
tigation, Professor  Kolliker  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  glow-worm  does  not  depend  upon 
phosphorous  deposition,  illuminated  by  the  access  of  oxygen  ; 
but  that  it  is  produced  by  a nervous  apparatus  having  some 
analogy  to  electrical  organs.  The  light  is  generated  just  in 
proportion  as  the  nerves  influence  the  organ.  Whatever  sti- 
mulates nervous  action  increases  the  light,  and  vice  versa. 
The  proximate  cause  of  the  light  may  be  due  to  electrical  or 
chemical  action,  and  he  believes  most  probably  to  the  latter. 
He  is  about  to  follow  out  the  subject  more  completely. — 
Wurzburg  ferhandl. , Band  viii.  p.  217. 


THE  LATE  MEETING  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

In  the  toast  of  ( The  Schools  and  the  Professors/  drank  at 
the  last  annual  dinner  of  the  profession,  as  reported  in  our 
number  for  June,  the  name  of  Professor  Varnell  was  acci- 
dentally omitted.  “ Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.” 


ERRATA,  No.  366. 

Page  299,  line  19..  for  “request5’  read  “refusal.” 
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SOME  OE  THE  COMPOUNDS  RESULTING  FROM 
THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  VEGETABLES. 

The  varied  changes  that  take  place  below  the  earth's 
surface,  by  the  force  of  affinity  acting  upon  the  elements  of 
decomposing  vegetable  matter,  are  extremely  interesting,  and 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  well-known  compounds,  alike 
valuable  in  a commercial  and  domestic  point  of  view. 

By  them  the  indispensable  article  coal,  in  its  many  kinds, 
is  produced.  Then  there  are  lignite,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  coal  in  its  incipient  state,  and  bog-earth,  or  peat,  in  which 
the  vegetable  appears  to  have  undergone  but  little  alteration  ex- 
cept that  which  results  from  saturation  with  water  and  pressure. 

There  are  few  persons  unacquainted  with  peat,  but  all  are 
not  aware  of  the  many  substances  obtainable  from  it  by 
chemic  aid.  It  has  been  proposed  to.  make  paper  from  it, 
and  by  its  compression  an  admirable  fuel  results ; excellent 
charcoal  is  also  procured  from  it  by  combustion,  the  uses 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  name.  We  have  prin- 
cipally to  notice  other,  and  perhaps  more  interesting  com- 
pounds, which  are  formed  by  the  separation  and  reunion  of 
its  elements,  through  the  interposition  of  operating  forces. 
Subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  in  a furnace  resembling 
an  iron  blast-furnace,  which  is  closed  at  the  top  and  connected 
with  a condensing  apparatus,  a fluid  mixed  with  much  tarry 
matter  passes  over.  The  fluid  furnishes  ammonia,  acetic  acid, 
and  wood-spirit.  The  tarry  portion  is  made  to  yield  paraf- 
fine, naphtha,  some  brown  oils,  and  inflammable  gases.  We 
will,  however,  give  a more  detailed  account,  showing  how 
these  are  rendered  available  as  commercial  articles,  premising 
that  the  only  necessary  elements  for  the  formation  of  these 
many  compounds,  are  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  with  a 
little  nitrogen ; so  that  they  all  result  from  different  propor- 
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tions  of  these  chemically  united,  or  from  their  molecules 
being  differently  arranged,  some  of  them  being  isomeric 
bodies. 

It  would  appear  that  to  Mr.  Reece  the  public  is  indebted 
for  a knowledge  of  the  process,  or  processes,  by  means  of 
which  this  is  effected.  We  extract  the  following  account : — 

It  is  a species  of  combustion,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consists  in  its 
being  supported  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  acting  on  the  carbon  of  the  peat, 
without  the  assistance  of  extraneous  fuel.  During  this  process  a large  por- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  and  other  inflammable  gases,  which  are  evolved,  is 
saved  from  dissipation,  and  preserved  as  sources  for  the  production  of  heat, 
to  be  applied  in  completing  the  after-stages  of  chemical  manipulation,  by 
which  the  manufacture  of  the  commercial  products  is  perfected.  But  be- 
yond the  quantities  of  inflammable  matter  consumed  in  these  applications, 
a large  amount  of  gas  remains  at  disposal  for  the  generation  of  heat  in 
other  industrial  operations.  In  these  arrangements  is  found  the  extreme 
economy  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  which  is  thereby  endued,  to  a 
great  extent,  with  a self-sustaining  power. 

The  chemical  elements  which  are  thus  derived  from  peat,  or  “bog- 
earth,”  are  produced  by  Mr.  Beece’s  process  in  a pure,  marketable,  and 
highly  remunerative  form.  The  chief  products  which  have  been  obtained 
aire:— 

1.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  This  salt  is  principally  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sabammoniac ; in  the  manufacture  of 
alum,  and  in  producing  the  other  salts  of  ammonia,  such  as  the  sublimed 
carbonate  used  by  bakers,  and  the  solution  of  ammonia  for  the  purposes  of 
the  ‘archill-maker,  dyer,  &c.,  and  it  is  most  extensively  employed  as  a 
manure ; for  which  purposes  it  commands  a high  price  and  an  unlimited 
market.  It  has  been,  hitherto,  comparatively  difficult  of  attainment.  Vege- 
table matter,  when  azote  is  one  of  the  elements,  as  the  gluten  of  wheat, 
yields  ammonia ; coal-soot  also  contains  it ; but  the  decomposition  of  coal, 
effected  during  the  production  of  carburetted  hydrogen  for  the  purpose  of 
gas-illumination,  forms  at  present  the  chief  source  of  ammonia,  which  by 
combination  with  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  sulphate. 

2.  Acetate  of  Lime,  composed  of  acetic  acid  and  lime,  may  be  formed  by 
dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  acid  ; but  by  Mr.  Reece’s  process  it  is 
distilled  from  the  peat.  It  is  a salt  extensively  used  for  producing  the 
ferruginous  and  aluminous  liquors  used  by  calico-printers,  and  it  is  also  the 
source  of  acetic  acid  for  various  other  purposes. 

3.  Naphtha,  or  “ Wood-Spirit.”  This  important  chemical  agent  is  pro- 
duced from  the  peat  in  great  quantities.  It  is  yielded  in  a pure,  colourless, 
limpid  state,  resembling  in  its  properties  spirits  of  wine,  and  differing  only 
in  its  odour ; and  from  its  properties  of  combining  in  all  proportions  with 
alcohol,  ether,  petroleum,  fee.,  it  is  largely  used  by  hatters  and  varnish- 
makers,  in  place  of  spirits  of  wine,  for  dissolving  the  gums  and  resins  used 
in  their  respective  trades. 

4.  Paraffine.  Little  was  known  of  this  valuable  vegetable  product  till  a 
few  years  since  it  was  determined  by  several  foreign  chemists  of  celebrity  to 
be  a “solid  carburet  of  hydrogen.”  Dr.  Christison  obtained  it  from  the 
petroleum  of  Rangoon,  and  called  it  petrolin,  and  Dr.  Reickenbach  dis- 
covered its  presence  in  the  products  of  distilled  beech  tar.  In  appearance 
it  is  a fatty,  but  rather  firm,  solid  ; it  is  wholly  inodorous  ; at  110  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  it  melts  into  an  oily  liquid,  aud  evaporates  without  change; 
it  burns  with  a pure  white  flame.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine. 
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naphtha,  and  the  fat-oils  when  heated ; and  it  unites  with  spermaceti,  wax, 
and  most  fatty  bodies  by  fusion.  It  consists  of  six  of  carbon  and  one  of 
hydrogen.  These  singular  properties  fit  it  in  a remarkable  manner  for  the 
manufacture  of  candles  of  a high  degree  of  purity,  which  are  found  in  use 
to  emit  no  smell,  and  to.  give  an  intense  colourless  light. 

5.  Hydro-Carbon  Solvent.  This  oil,  which  is  of  a thin  transparent 
quality,  is  well  adapted  for  dissolving  gum-elastic,  gutta  percha,  and  various 
resins,  and  will  in  all  probability  command  extensive  use  in  the  preparation 
of  a cheap  varnish  for  rendering  sailcloths  and  other  textile  fabrics  im- 
permeable to  moisture. 

6.  Fixed  Oil.  This  body,  in  combination  with  tallow,  will  find  general 
use  in  lubricating  machinery,  or  mixed  with  common  oils  it  will  greatly 
assist,  the  manufacture  of  a cheap  lamp-oil. 

To  this  we  will  only  add,  that  the  supply  of  the  material  is 
almost  unlimited.  Ireland  alone,  out  of  her  20,000,000  acres, 
is  estimated  as  possessing  no  less  than  2,8S0,000  acres,  or 
nearly  one  seventh  of  her  entire  surface  of  bog-earth.  So  in  the 
bituminous  shale  or  schist,  which  abounds  in  Dorsetshire,  an 
analogous  substance  exists,  and  from  it,  consequently,  the 
like  compounds  may  be,  and  indeed  have  been,  obtained. 

“The  following  are  the  products  of  the  shale  after  it  has 
undergone  what  is  technically  termed  a highly  destructive 
distillation — mineral  oil  or  spirit,  asphaltum,  grease,  paraf- 
fine; the  residuum,  after  being  crushed,  forming  the  basis  of 
what  it  is  fully  expected  will  prove  an  extremely  valuable 
manure. 

“ As  in  the  peat,  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  found  to  exist  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  also  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is 
not  intended,  however,  to  offer  these  substances  to  the  public 
by  themselves,  but  to  mix  them  with  the  residuum  or  manure, 
the  chemical  virtues  of  which  will  thereby  be  considerably 
enhanced.” 

That,  however,  which  has  directed  our  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject is  the  fact  that  at  the  soirees  of  some  of  the  scientific 
societies  held  during  the  past  month,  have  been  exhibited  the 
products  of  Burmese  naphtha,  or  Rangoon  tar,  as  it  is  com- 
monly designated.  “ Some  account  of  this  tar  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society,  last  year,  by  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue, 
showing  it  to  be  rich  in  materials  for  the  chemist ; and  since 
then,  by  diligent  researches,  most  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained.  As  Mr.  Barlow  explained,  in  a lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  the  practical  results  have  been  worked  out  in  the 
laboratory  atPrice^s  celebrated  candle-factory  atVauxhall;  and 
what  these  are  was  shown  by  the  specimens  exhibited.  Out 
of  that  black  tar,  the  chemist  extracts  Belmontinex  a beautiful 
wax-like  substance,  of  which  candles  are  made  so  brilliant  and 
transparent  that  wax  appears  dull  in  comparison.  Three 
qualities  of  oil  are  also  obtained ; one  resembling  gin  in  ap- 
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pearance  when  seen  in  a flask,  burning  with  a brilliant  flame, 
and  ignitible  only  with  a wick — hence  no  danger  of  explo- 
sion ; and  two,  brown  in  colour,  useful  for  machinery  and 
spindles,  and  with  the  advantage  that  they  produce  none  of 
the  corrosive  effects  on  metal  produced  by  other  oils,  for  they 
are  not  decomposable  into  an  acid.  Then  there  is  a detergent 
fluid  that  removes  spots,  without  staining  even  the  most  deli- 
cate coloured  silks,  to  which  the  name  of  Sherwoodole  is  given  ; 
and  we  have  seen  small  specimens  of  a splendid  crimson 
powder  got  out  of  the  wonderful  tar,  which,  it  is  thought,  will 
be  much  prized  by  dyers.  And  the  researches  are  still  going 
on,  for  the  products  are  not  yet  all  discovered ; hence  we  have 
a new  import,  and  a new  resource  for  industry.  The  Burmese 
dig  holes  in  the  ground  near  the  Irawaddy,  and  the  tar  flows 
slowly  in  from  the  surrounding  soil,  and,  as  it  accumulates, 
is  ladled  into  iron  tanks,  and  hermetically  closed,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  volatile  matters/5 

Who  after  this  will  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that  science 
has  contributed  nothing  to  the  necessaries  of  life  ? Not  to  take 
into  consideration  how  much  it  enhances  its  comforts,  and 
adds  to  its  elegancies.  And  who  would  have  anticipated 
that  from  such  a material,  compounds  so  dissimilar  could 
have  been  obtained  ? 


Communications  and  Cases. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  TIBIA. 

By  R.  H.  Dyer,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Waterford. 

The  subject  of  the  accident  was  a bay  mare,  twenty-five 
years  old,  the  property  of  a gentleman  in  this  town.  Early 
in  the  month  of  June  a carriage-horse  confined  in  an  ad- 
joining loose  box  to  that  which  was  occupied  by  the  mare, 
by  some  means  or  other  made  his  way,  during  the  night, 
into  the  mare’s  box.  During  this  nocturnal  visit,  the  mare 
received  a kick  on  the  inside  of  the  right  hind  leg,  about  two 
inches  above  the  hock-joint,  cutting  the  mtegument  only , as  ivas 
supposed.  The  owner  not  imagining  that  any  serious  injury 
had  been  sustained,  merely  used  the  necessary  and  useful 
application  of  cold  water  bandages  for  nine  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  he  informed  me,  that  he  was  more  than  usually 
careful  in  examining  the  wound  before  retiring  for  the  ni°-ht. 
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and  considered  it  nearly  well ; he  moved  the  mare  about  in 
her  box,  and  she  was  free  from  lameness.  To  his  utter  asto- 
nishment, on  the  following  morning,  information  was  con- 
veyed to  him  to  the  effect  that  the  leg  of  the  mare  was 
broken,  just  at  the  part  the  wound  had  been.  This  he  could 
not  understand  at  all.  Soon  after  he  arrived  at  my  place, 
and  gave  me  the  information  which  I have  thus  feebly 
related,  and  asked  my  opinion  upon  the  matter.  I informed 
him  that  the  fracture  had  taken  place  at  the  lirst,  when  the 
blow  or  kick  was  inflicted,  but  it  was  incomplete  until  the 
night  of  the  tenth  day,  when  the  animal  no  doubt  slipped,  or 
laid  down,  and  thus  caused  the  completion  of  the  fracture. 
As  no  hope  of  cure  was  entertained,  I begged  him  to  send  the 
limb  to  me  so  that  I might  examine  it.  During  the  day  it 
was  brought,  and  upon  examination  I found  that  the  edges 
of  the  broken  bone,  to  the  extent  of  four  inches,  were  as  smooth 
as  if  they  had  been  polished  with  glass-paper  ; and  two  inches, 
the  ends  of  the  fracture,  were  jagged,  which  confirmed  the 
opinion  given  by  me  at  the  outset. 

This  case  goes  to  show  how  careful  we  ought  to  be  in 
examining  horses  that  have  been  kicked  by  others,  as  there 
is  no  saying  what  is  the  extent  of  the  injury,  without  the 
most  careful  and  minute  scrutiny  of  the  part. 


RUPTURE  OE  THE  DIAPHRAGM. 

By  J.  Meyrick,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Welchpool. 

Not  long  since  I was  requested  to  see  a cart-mare  belong- 
ing to  a gentleman  living  about  three  miles  from  this  place. 
The  mare  had  been  turned  out  to  grass  the  previous  night, 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  she  appeared  quite  well  up 
to  the  time  I was  sent  for.  I found  her  with  all  the  usual 
symptoms  of  flatulent  colic.  The  pulse  was  about  50  in  the 
minute,  and  rather  hard ; the  respiration  quickened,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  considerable  difficulty  in  effecting  the 
expirations. 

I was  not  much  surprised  at  this,  as  the  mare  was  very 
tympanitic,  and  had  been  broken  winded  for  years. 

I endeavoured  to  give  an  antispasmodic  draught,  but  Hie 
wmuld  not  swallow  it,  although  her  head  was  held  up  for 
some  time ; at  length  she  threw  herself  about  so  violently 
that  the  attendants  were  obliged  to  let  the  head  down,  and 
the  draught  wTas  of  course  lost.  On  examination  of  the 
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rectum  I found  scarcely  any  faeces  in  it,  and  from  the 
tympanitis  being  so  great  I was  unable  to  throw  up  an 
enema.  Such  was  the  violence  of  the  attack  that  the  mare 
died  very  soon  afterwards. 

On  opening  her  I found  the  immediate  cause  of  death  to 
be  a rupture,  about  18  inches  in  length,  along  the  lower 
part  of  the  diaphragm.  It  was  in  an  horizontal  direction, 
and  had  not  bled  much  ; the  edges  of  the  rupture  being 
lacerated  a great  deal. 


INVERSION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

By  the  Same. 

The  following  case  is  similar  to  that  recorded  in  the  Veteri- 
narian for  the  last  month.  Rather  more  than  twelve  months 
since,  a four-year-old  cart-mare  was  brought  to  me  with  the 
bladder  partially  inverted,  a portion  of  it,  as  large  as  an 
orange,  protruding  from  the  labia.  I gradually  returned  it, 
and  applied  a truss  similar  to  that  used  for  cows  in  inversion 
of  the  uterus,  following  this  up  by  the  administration  of  seda- 
tive medicines. 

On  the  following  morning  I found  that  the  truss  had 
slipped  on  one  side,  and  the  bladder  was  inverted  as  much  as 
before. 

I again  carefully  returned  it,  and,  instead  of  depending  on 
the  truss,  applied  three  or  four  metallic  sutures  to  the  labia, 
taking  care  to  obtain  a deep  hold  with  them.  This  proved 
effectual.  If  I remember  right,  there  was  a discharge  of 
coffee-coloured  fluid  from  the  vagina  for  some  days  after- 
wards, but  the  mare  ultimately  did  well.  She  was  not  in 
foal,  and  I could  not  account  in  any  way  for  the  bladder  thus 
becoming  inverted. 


PARALYSIS  IN  A COW.— FRACTURE  OF  THE  OS 
INNOMINATA.  — A FIBRO-CELLULAR  TUMOUR 
ATTACHED  TO  ONE  OF  THE  OVARIES. 

By  T.  Fletcher,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Lincoln. 

The  history  of  this  case,  connected  with  the  morbid  parts 
forwarded,  is  as  follows  s — 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  June,  I was  called 
upon  by  Mr.  Hind,  of  this  place,  to  go  immediately  to  see  a 
cow  of  his,  which,  he  said,  could  not  stand  upon  her  fore 
legs.  Upon  my  arrival  1 found  her  lying  very  quiet,  and 
looking  about  her  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter.  The  breathing 
was  natural;  pulse  feeble,  but  nearly  normal  in  character; 
nose  moist,  and  eyes  bright;  extremities  cold,  and  slight  dis- 
tension of  rumen.  I tried  to  make  her  move,  when  she 
raised  herself  on  her  hind  legs,  but  had  not  the  slightest 
power  in  her  fore  legs.  The  owner  told  me  she  had  been  on 
the  common  the  day  before  as  usual,  and  he  expected  she 
was  within  ten  weeks  of  calving.  He  was  informed  that  she 
was  bellowing  very  loud,  and  had  been  galloping  about  the 
common  a great  deal,  and  then  ran  into  the  river.  She 
seemed  "well  when  brought  home  last  evening.  He  had  her 
ever  since  she  was  a calf,  and  she  Was  now  about  ten  years 
old.  Several  calves  had  been  bred  from  her,  and  she  had 
never  been  ill  before,  although  last  year  about  this  time  after 
calving  she  ate  the  placental  membranes.  He  was  sure  she 
had  not  done  well  since  that,  and  sometimes  she  lost  her 
milk,  but  it  came  again,  and  then  did  better  for  a time.  She 
took  the  bull  at  her  usual  time  after  calving,  and,  as  I have  said 
before,  the  owner  expected  she  was  now  within  ten  weeks  of 
calving.  He  seemed  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  her  losing 
her  milk  at  the  latter  end  of  April.  On  its  return,  a week 
before  her  death,  as  well  as  during  her  illness,  he  thought  he 
could  feel  the  calf,  but  great  was  his  disappointment  to  find 
she  was  not  in  calf. 

1 pronounced  the  case  to  be  one  of  paralysis,  arising  from 
weakness  and  previous  excitement,  and  treated  her  accord- 
ingly. She  appeared  to  be  getting  better  till  the  morning  of 
the  Uth,  when  I found  her  breathing  to  be  very  quick,  the 
pulse  accelerated  and  scarcely  perceptible,  the  nose  dry,  eyes 
dull,  and  she  looked  behind  her  frequently.  These  symptoms 
I considered  most  unfavorable. 

Up  to  the  night  of  the  10th  she  had  been  pretty  quiet, 
but  on  this  night  there  were  signs  of  her  having  struggled 
violently,  as  if  she  had  tried  to  get  up,  she  having  moved 
several  yards  from  her  old  position.  She  died  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  11th,  and  when  I called  in  the  evening  they  had 
just  commenced  skining  her. 

Post-mortem  appearances, — Upon  opening  the  abdomen  a 
great  quantity  of  blood  escaped.  The  rumen  was  found  full 
of  dry  food  closely  impacted  ; the  mucous  lining  membrane 
was  easily  removed.  The  intestines  were  healthy  and  nearly 
empty.  Whilst  feeling  amongst  them  1 found  the  tumour 
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sent.  I removed  it  without  giving  the  subject  any  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  let  its  attachment  remain.  It 
weighed  24lbs.  I then  removed  the  uterus  and  bladder. 
On  removing  the  hind  extremities  I was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  an  effusion  of  blood  had  taken  place,  and  there  was  a 
laceration  of  the  muscles  around  the  acetabulum  joint.  I 
continued  my  examination  until  I reached  the  os  innominata, 
which  was  broken  into  several  pieces.  I can  only  describe 
the  fracture  by  asking  you  to  call  to  your  imagination  an 
entire  os  innominata,  and  then  draw  a line  from  before  back- 
wards, along  the  upper  surface  or  sides  of  both  of  the  obturator 
foramen,  and  that  will  leave  the  pelvic  bone  in  the  shape  of 
an  oval-bottomed  scuttle  with  a tail  to  it.  The  ilium  and 
acetabulum  were  perfect,  but  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischial 
bones  were  broken  off.  Altogether  it  was  one  of  the  most 
singular  fractures  I have  ever  met  with  or  heard  of. 

The  contents  of  the  thoracic  cavity  were  perfectly  healthy. 
All  the  principal  veins  were  filled  with  the  fibrinous  portion 
of  the  blood  and  its  colouring  matter. 

I believe  the  excitement  upon  a weak  constitution  first 
caused  a suspension  of  the  action  of  the  rumen,  or  at  least  a 
partial  suspension  of  its  action,  and  then  general  paralysis 
resulted,  as  a consequence  of  greater  weakness.  The  fracture 
I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  took  place  during  the  night  of 
the  10th,  for  up  to  this  time  the  cow  had  been  able  to  use 
her  hind  legs,  and  to  raise  herself  partially. 

[Unfortunately  the  parts  sent  by  Mr.  Fletcher  were  so 
much  decomposed  when  they  came  to  hand,  that  we  could 
not  form  any  correct  opinion  respecting  them. 

The  tumour  spoken  of  by  him  was  connected  with  one  of 
the  ovaries,  and  was  fibro-cellular  in  its  character.] 


VARICOSE  POSTERIOR  VENA  CAVA,  AND 
MELANOTIC  TUMOUR  IN  A GRAY  HORSE. 

By  W.  A.  Cox,  Jun.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Ashbourne. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  a case  that  has 
recently  occurred  in  our  practice,  and  being  somewhat  rare, 
I send  it  for  insertion  in  the  Veterinarian . 

A grey  horse,  aged,  the  property  of  a person  living  a 
short  distance  from  this  town,  was  taken  unwell.  The 
owner  thinking  that  walking  the  animal  so  short  a distance 
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would  not  be  of  any  consequence,  sent  him  to  our  infirmary 
to  be  examined.  We  found  the  appetite  impaired,  the 
animal  looking  dull,  and  the  coat  staring,  but  the  pulse  was 
very  little  increased  in  number,  and  normal  in  character.  He, 
however,  reeled  as  he  walked.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  we  were  requested  to  go  over  to  see  the  animal 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  he  was  scarcely  able  to  stand,  but  stag- 
gering and  falling  about  like  a drunken  man,  and  showing 
an  inability  to  move  his  limbs — more  especially  the  hind. 
The  pulse  was  now  a little  increased  in  frequency  and  inter- 
mittent. As  the  bowels  were  constipated,  a dose  of  aloes 
was  given ; and  he  was  warmly  clothed,  and  well  padded  up 
with  straw. 

As  the  horse  was  of  but  little  value,  the  owner  said  he 
would  not  be  at  any  further  expense.  We,  however,  visited 
the  animal  from  time  to  time,  until  the  third  day,  when 
he  died. 

On  the  following  morning,  on  making  a post-mortem 
examination,  we  found  the  internal  organs  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  kidneys,  which  were  slightly  enlarged,  and 
just  anterior  to  the  right  kidney  a tumour  existed,  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  the  testicle  of  a full  grown  horse.  In 
fact  it  greatly  resembled  a testicle,  except  in  its  size  ; but  on 
cutting  into  it,  it  was  plainly  demonstrated  to  be  melanotic, 
from  the  inky  fluid  it  contained.  Just  at  this  part,  too,  was 
an  immense  sac,  about  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  a child's 
head;  which,  on  examination,  we  found  to  be  the  posterior 
vena  cava,  just  after  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  iliacs. 
The  coats  of  the  vessel  were  seemingly  very  thick,  but  in 
reality  they  were  very  thin,  there  existing  a deposit  of  fibrine 
in  a semi-organized  condition. 

The  owner  of  the  horse  bought  him  about  two  years  ago, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  time  previous  to  this  occurrence 
he  had  been  perfectly  healthy.. 

Remarks . — I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  cause  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  posterior  vena  cava  was  the  pressure  on,  and 
partial  prevention  of  the  return  of  blood ; and  that  the 
paralysis  was  referable  to  the  tumour  entering  the  interstices 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  pressing  on  the  structure  of  the  spinal 
cord ; this  acting  as  the  predisposing  cause.  The  exciting 
cause  being  work,  or  a sudden  turn  or  injury  to  the  loins. 

I understood  from  the  attendant,  that  the  horse  had  a 
peculiar  manner  of  walking  for  some  months  previous ; 
ec  seeming  very  weak  in  his  loins,"  as  he  said.  From  this  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  tumour  had  pressed  on  the  spinal  cord 
some  time  before  the  final  attack.  It  is  probable  that  the 
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vein  was  varicose  for  a considerable  time,  from  the  fact  of  the 
fibrin  having  become  semi-organized. 

I made  a very  minute  examination  of  the  body,  but  could 
not  discover  any  other  tumours. 


ON  THE  LIVER  AND  ITS  SECRETIONS. 

By  Percy  Smale,  V.S.,  Leamington. 

That  the  bile  is  not  excrementitious  I think  may  be  proved 
from  its  composition  in  regard  to  the  oxygen  it  contains ; for 
I believe  it  to  be  a fact,  that  the  higher  an  organic  substance 
is  removed  by  assimilation  from  its  inorganic  elements  the 
less  oxygen  it  possesses ; while  in  disintegration  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  them  the  more  oxygen  is  found  in  its  compo- 
sition. I find  by  Liebig  that  the  bile  contains,  in  proportion 
to  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  its  composition,  considerably 
less  oxygen  than  blood,  as  shown  by  the  formulae : 

Bile  C76.  IT66.  N2.  022.  196  1 Eqs.  of  oxygen  required 
Blood  Qjg.  H39.  N6.  Gj5.  120  j to  reduce  to  C02  and  HO. 

Now  in  creatine,  which  I believe  has  been  only  very  lately 
proved  to  be  purely  excrementitious,  the  reverse  is  the  case, 

viz.  Creatine  Cg.  H9.  N3.  04. 

Blood  H39.  N„.  015. 

and  all  other  constituents  of  the  urine  prove  the  same  oxy- 
dization. 

Dr.  Carpenter  considers  the  bile  to  be  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  tissues,  or  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
elements  of  the  blood,  being  the  hydro-carbonaceous  portion 
of  the  effete  matters,  the  nitrogenous  being  eliminated  in  the 
urine.  If  this  be  the  case,  why  is  the  bile  reabsorbed  after  it 
is  poured  out  into  the  intestines?  For  I believe  only  the 
colouring-matter,  and  perhaps  not  that,  is  normally  found  in 
the  faeces.  Besides,  is  not  the  hydro-carbonaceous  matter  of 
the  tissues,  in  the  process  of  disintegration,  resolved  into 
water  and  carbonic  acid  by  its  union  with  the  free  oxygen  of 
the  blood,  thus  causing  animal  heat,  and  the  products  elimi- 
nated by  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  &c.  ? 

That  the  action  of  the  liver  is  purely  assimilative,  I think 
is  indicated  by  its  state  in  the  early  periods  of  embryonic 
life,  when  it  is  found,  like  all  other  assimilative  glands,  to 
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have  no  duct  opening  into  the  alimentary  canal ; but  as  soon 
as  the  blood,  and  consequently  nutrition  of  the  system,  is  to 
be  produced  from  alimentary  food  by  the  process  of  digestion, 
then  we  find  provision  made  for  the  pouring  out  of  the  bile 
into  the  intestine,  so  that  it  may  mix  with  the  aliment  and 
begin  the  process  of  assimilation,  which  is  perfected  when 
brought  back  to  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  liver  by  the 
vena  porta.  But  in  the  embryo,  the  whole  of  the  process  is 
carried  on  in  the  gland,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  circu- 
lating fluid  is  provided  by  other  means  than  digestion.  And 
although  Dr.  Carpenter  makes  use  of  the  fact,  that  the  bile  is 
found  in  the  intestines,  and  forms  a large  part  of  the  meco- 
nium discharged  soon  after  birth,  as  a proof  of  its  excremen- 
titious  nature,  yet  I think  we  should  be  no  more  surprised  to 
find  it  there  ready  prepared  than  we  should  to  find  milk  in 
the  mammae  of  the  mother  previous  to  parturition. 

That  the  liver  is  accessory  to  the  formation  of  nerve- 
matter,  I think  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  class  of 
lower  animals  in  which  we  first  detect  a nerve-circle,  we  also 
first  find  the  biliary  apparatus  as  a separate  gland  (viz.  the 
radiata),  in  which  class  also  is  the  first  special  vascular  circu- 
latory system  ; and  although  there  are  biliary  cells  and  folli- 
cles found  in  lower  classes,  yet  I think  that  does  not  militate 
against  my  theory,  for  I imagine  we  ought  not  to  expect  to 
find  a special  nervous  circle  complete,  though  ever  so  limited, 
without  having  first  a foreshadowing  of  it  as  a general  secre- 
tion; for  we  might  as  well  deny  assimilation  to  be  going  on 
in  the  lower  animals  because  there  are  no  vessels  to  carry  the 
fluid  to  the  parts,  as  to  deny  sensation  because  we  cannot 
detect  a complete  nervous  system.  Indeed,  I cannot  imagine 
a mass  of  organic  matter,  as  a whole  endowed  with  animal 
life,  without  sensation ; and  I think  it  would  harmonise  more 
with  the  general  principles  of  comparative  physiology  to  be- 
lieve, that  nerve-matter  may  be  diffused  through  the  tissues, 
and  that  they  are  endowed  with  sensation  as  well  as  with  the 
powers  of  assimilation. 

In  the  Crustacea,  whose  biliary  cells  are  inclosed  in  follicles, 
it  is  observed  that  the  cells  which  lie  deepest  in  the  coecum, 
contain,  for  the  most  part,  the  yellow  granular  matter,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  true  biliary  secretion  ; but  as  they 
increase  in  size  they  also  increase  in  the  quantity  of  oil- 
globules  which  they  contain,  until  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
follicle,  where  they  are  full  of  oil,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance 
of  ordinary  fat-cells.  I think  this  proves  that  the  bile  enters 
into  the  composition  of  this  fat,  and  as  we  find  in  the  bile 
most  of  the  components  of  nerve-matter,  viz.,  soda,  sulphur, 
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And  iron,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  of  this  may 
be  pabulum  for  the  nerves  ? 

In  the  vetebrata,  the  peculiar  sugar  which  is  found  in  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  is  nearly  always  detected  in  the 
cellular  parenchyma,  and  the  cells  are  found  to  be  loaded  with 
fat ; those  near  the  margin  of  the  lobules  being  especially 
prone  to  this  accumulation.  I have  endeavoured  to  prove  by 
experiments  that  this  sugar  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  bile 
with  aliment,  and  that  it  is  eliminated  in  the  process  of  the 
secretion  of  the  phosphoretted  fat,  or  perhaps  the  entire 
nerve-matter,  by  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver. 

I took  a solution  of  albumen  (the  white  of  egg  diffused  in 
four  volumes  of  water)  with  about  a fourth  part  as  much 
oil,  the  same  quantity  of  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
also  of  perfectly  fresh  ox-bile,  and  digested  them  together  over 
a water-bath  at  98°  Fah.  for  half  an  hour.  I then  filtered  the 
mixture,  and  tested  it  with  Trommer’s,  Maumene’s,  and 
Moore’s  tests,  and  found  sugar  by  all  of  them.  I then  tested 
each  of  the  ingredients  separately,  and  could  not  detect  any 
sugar,  as  was  also  the  case  with  any  compound  of  two  or 
three  of  them.  But  I found  that  the  more  phosphate  I used 
in  the  entire  mixture,  up  to  a certain  quantity,  the  more 
sugar  I obtained. 

I will  conclude  by  stating,  as  concisely  as  I am  able,  the 
manner  in  which  I believe  this  formation  of  nerve-matter  is 
carried  on  in  the  animal.  The  bile  I believe  is  principally 
secreted  from  the  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  artery  by  the  cells 
lining  the  biliary  ducts,  and  is  poured  out  into  the  intestine, 
where  it  mixes  with  the  aliment,  and  is  aided  perhaps  by  the 
pancreatic  juice  in  emulsifying  that  portion  of  the  chyme 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  capillaries  of  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tines, or  if  by  the  lacteals,  to  be  given  up  to  the  capillaries  in 
the  mesenteric  glands,  to  be  brought  back  into  the  liver  by 
the  vena  porta  (for  I do  not  think  that  any  of  the  bile  can  be 
detected  in  the  thoracic  duct  in  a healthy  animal),  forming 
by  its  union  with  the  blood  in  that  vein  the  proper  pabulum 
for  the  secreting  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  which  pabulum  I 
believe  to  consist  of  nerve-matter,  or  at  least  phosphoretted 
fat,  which,  after  secretion,  is  carried  by  the  red  corpuscles 
(and  Dr.  Carpenter  states  that  red  corpuscles  have  been 
found  in  the  liver)  into  the  system;  the  sugar  at  the  same 
time  being  eliminated  into  the  cellular  parenchyma,  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  hepatic  vein  into  the  system,  to  be  consumed 
in  the  lungs,  while  the  non-phosphoretted  fat  is  also  carried 
in  the  serum  to  be  consumed  or  deposited  as  nature  requires. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  quantities  of  sugar  and  free  fat 
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in  the  hepatic  vein  are  in  inverse  ratio,  by  which  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  peculiar  sugar  of  the  liver  is  the  result  of  the 
formation  of  nerve-matter,  and  that  formation  to  be  the 
special  function  of  the  biliary  secretion. 

The  bile,  combined  with  that  portion  of  the  chyme  which 
I believe  to  be  taken  up  by  the  capillaries  of  the  intestines 
and  mesenteric  glands,  I think  is  mixed  in  the  vena  porta 
with  that  portion  of  the  blood  which  has  undergone  the 
assimilative  process  of  the  spleen ; for  I find  by  making  a 
thin  section  of  the  spleen  with  a Valentin  knife,  and  placing 
it,  without  washing,  upon  a slip  of  glass,  and  covering  it  with 
thinner  glass,  that  after  a short  time  I detected,  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,  with  a 5-inch  lens,  characteristic  tufts  and 
crystals  of  fatty  acids,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the 
blood  of  any  other  viscera  I have  ever  examined.  I think 
that  the  similarity  of  symptoms  in  splenitis  and  hepatitis, 
warrant  the  supposition  of  connexion  of  functions;  and  I find 
by  recorded  experiments,  that  when  the  spleen  has  been 
extirpated  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  living  animal,  that 
the  mesenteric  glands  have  been  found  to  be  enlarged,  and 
also  some  affirm  that  the  bile  becomes  very  bitter  and  dark 
coloured.  May  we  not  account  for  these  abnormal  appear- 
ances by  inferring,  that  nature  imposes  upon  the  liver  extra 
work,  and  that  the  bile  is  either  augmented  in  strength  or 
volume,  so  that  it  unites  with  more  of  the  suitable  portion  of 
the  chyme,  and  consequently  gives  the  mesenteric  glands 
more  to  do,  causing  in  time  the  hypertrophy  of  those  struc- 
tures ? 1 think  the  lowness  of  spirits  and  want  of  nervo- 

muscular  power  and  energy  evinced  in  the  above-named 
diseases,  point  to  the  nerves  as  the  parts  ultimately 
affected. 


“ Truth  is  like  the  veins  of  a metal  in  a mine  ; it  is  often 
of  excessive  thinness,  and  moreover  it  runneth  not  in  one 
continuous  layer.  Lose  it  once,  and  you  may  dig  long  and 
deep  before  you  discover  it  again.  The  eye  must  watch  per- 
petually the  direction  of  the  lode/5 
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ON  THE  PRESENCE  OE  IODINE  AND  BROMINE  IN  WATER 
OBTAINED  EROM  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

M.  Marchand,  from  a series  of  experiments  instituted 
by  him,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  iodine  and 
bromine  constantly  exist  in  atmospheric  water,  whether 
obtained  from  snow  or  rain.  The  greater  quantities  of  these 
elementary  bodies  would  appear  to  be  present  during  storms. 


4 


CHLORATE  OE  POTASH  LOTION  IN  CANCEROUS  AND 
OTHER  ILL-CONDITIONED  ULCERS. 

Mr.  Weedon  Cooke,  of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  is  in 
the  habit  of  successfully  employing  a lotion,  for  the  healing 
of  various  kinds  of  ulcers,  which  is  composed  of — 

Chlorate  of  Potash,  ^ss ; 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  I7\xl ; 

Sedative  Solution  of  Opium,  5ij  ; 

Water,  Oj. 

In  veterinary  practice  it  has  been  common  to  use  the 
nitrate  of  potash  for  the  same  purpose.  If  to  its  solution 
from  forty  to  sixty  drops  of  nitric  acid  be  added,  a more 
effective  compound  will  be  obtained. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  all  the  therapeutics  employed 
as  excitants  to  wounds  are  compounds  into  which  a highly 
electro-negative  enters,  this  being  either  oxygen,  chlorine,  or 
iodine. 

Go  through  the  whole  list,  you  will  find  this  to  obtain. 
And  in  addition,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  greater  the 
relative  amount  of  the  electro-negative  agent  present,  so  will 
be  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  compound. 

Of  these,  perhaps,  oxygen  plays  the  most  important  part. 
It  has  therefore  been  thought  that  their  influence  depends 
upon  the  communicating  of  these  elements  to  parts  in  which 
there  is  a deficiency  indicated  by  sluggish  action  and  an  ill- 
conditioned  appearance  of  the  wound  ; and  thus  it  is  that  the 
healing  action  is  brought  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  a redundancy  of  this 
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element  present,  as  in  phlegmonic  inflammation,  inflamed 
and  irritable  sores,  &c.,  we  make  use  of  sedative  agents,  so 
as  to  diminish  the  supply  of  blood ; in  other  words,  to  lessen 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  sent  to  the  part.  In  this  way  it  is 
supposed  that  suppuratives  produce  action,  and  lessen  the  in- 
flammation of  the  diseased  part.  They  abstract  from  it 
oxygen.  Thus,  if  we  employ  a poultice,  this  remedial  agent 
quickly  takes  on  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  to  do  so  it 
must  absorb  oxygen,  which  it  does,  from  the  inflamed  part. 
Or,  if  we  apply  the  compounds  of  turpentine  or  creasote  here 
we  have  a preponderance  of  the  electro-positives,  namely,  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  also  combine  with  oxygen. 

Thus  on  chemical  principles  we  may  be  guided  in  the 
choice  of  our  local  remedies ; avoiding  such  as  contain 
electro-negative  agents  when  we  wish  to  dimmish  action,  and 
selecting  such  when  we  wish  to  excite  action. 


HYDRARTHROSIS  OE  THE  KNEE,  TREATED  BY  TAPPING 
AND  IODINE  INJECTIONS. 

We  are  induced  to  refer  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  adopted 
by  Mr.  Erichsen,  of  the  University  College  Hospital,  as  we 
consider  it  might  prove  suggestive. 

“ Puncturing  the  joints,  the  knee  especially,  in  hydrops 
articuli  has  not  been  much,  if  at  all,  resorted  to  by  British 
surgeons,  although  their  attention  has  been  frequently  drawn 
to  its  practice  by  M.  Malgaigne.  The  results  of  this  practice 
in  his  hands,  however,  have  not  been  such  as  to  afford 
encouragement  for  its  employment.  This  want  of  success 
led  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  to  try  the  effects  of  injection  with 
iodine,  similarly  to  the  method  employed  in  hydrocele,  and 
so  satisfactory  did  this  turn  out  that  many  other  French  sur- 
geons of  note  followed  in  his  wake,  and  Velpeau,  Jobert,  and 
others,  confirmed  the  value  and  efficacy  of  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment by  the  success  which  attended  it  in  their  hospital  prac- 
tice. Still  a reluctance  was  evinced  to  adopt  it  in  this 
country,  until  the  notice  of  the  profession  was  again  attracted 
to  the  subject  by  the  publication  of  a series  of  cases  by  Dr. 
Macdonnell,  of  Montreal,  in  which  the  results  were  so  satis- 
factory and  conclusive  as  to  leave  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its 
efficacy  when  adopted  with  ordinary  precautions.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  would  have  been  resorted  to  earlier  were  it  not 
for  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Macdonnell,  that  it  was 
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almost  universally  condemned  by  even  the  most  recent 
British  writers  on  surgery. 

“ We  have  lately  seen  it  employed  in  this  hospital  by  Mr. 
Erichsen,  and  the  effects  throughout  were  so  very  good  that, 
taken  with  the  series  of  cases  already  referred  to,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  its  employment  in  suitable  cases* 
An  advantage  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is,  that  the  knee-joint 
resumes  its  natural  condition,  regains  its  flexibility,  and 
becomes  in  every  respect  equal  to  its  fellow.  Sometimes 
inflammation  is  set  up  from  the  iodine,  but  it  soon  subsides, 
and  no  bad  or  serious  consequences  have  been  known  to  follow, 
a good  cure  resulting  without  anchylosis.” — Lancet. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Erichsen  operates  consists  in 
tapping  the  joint  by  means  of  a valvular  puncture,  allowing 
the  fluid  to  escape,  and  then  injecting  a drachm  or  more  of 
the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  into  the  joint,  through  the 
canula  used  in  tapping.  If  much  inflammation  supervenes, 
this  is  to  be  subdued  by  the  use  of  an  evaporating  lotion  and 
rest. 


OCCURRENCE  OF  CREATINE,  AND  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF 
OBTAINING  IT. 

Herr  St\edeler  recommends  digesting  the  chopped 
flesh,  mixed  with  coarsely-powdered  glass,  with  about  one 
and  a half  times  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  at  a gentle  heat,  and  then 
pressing  out  the  liquid.  This  liquid  is  then  to  be  distilled, 
the  residue  treated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  the  excess  of 
lead  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  clear  liquid  evaporated  to  a syrupy  consistence. 
Upon  cooling,  creatine  crystallizes  out;  and  after  some  days 
the  crystalline  mass  is  spread  out  on  a piece  of  unsized 
paper,  so  as  to  absorb  the  mother  liquor.  The  crystals  are 
then  dissolved  in  hot  water  or  alcohol,  and  recrystallized. 

In  this  way  Herr  Stsedeler  has  obtained  creatine  from  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  ox,  dog,  pigeon,  Spinax  acanthus , 
Fetromyzon  Jluviatilis.  In  the  brain  of  pigeons,  and  also  in 
the  brain  of  dogs,  creatine  was  found  ; in  the  latter  case, 
together  with  urea. — Fharmaceutical  Journal. 
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DENSITY  OE  OZONE. 

Dr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Tait  have  made  some  experiments 
which  lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that,  provided  ozone  is 
an  allotropic  modification  of  oxygen,  its  density  is  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  oxygen.  As  ozone  cannot  be  obtained 
pure,  but  only  mixed  with  a very  large  proportion  of  ordinary 
oxygen,  the  density  could  only  be  determined  by  heating 
the  ozonized  oxygen  to  448°  Fahr.  and  upwards,  and  then 
observing  the  alteration  of  volume. 

By  this  means  it  wras  found  that  there  was  always  an  aug- 
mentation in  the  volume  of  the  gas,  and  this  was  accurately 
measured.  The  amount  of  ozone  in  the  gas  operated  upon 
wras  one  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  its  weight,  when  the  gas 
was  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  a mixture  of  water  with 
one  eighth  sulphuric  acid ; and  wTas  about  double  as  much 
w hen  a mixture  of  equal  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  water  was 
submitted  to  electrolysis. — . Pharmaceutical  Journal . 


INHALATION  OE  CHLOROEORM  IN  TETANUS. 

Practitioners  of  human  medicine  having  successfully 
treated  several  cases  of  tetanus  by  causing  the  patient  to 
inhale  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  it  is  not  too  much,  perhaps, 
to  anticipate  the  like  results  in  the  lower  animals.  The 
practice  appears  to  be  to  keep  the  system  under  its  influence 
for  some  time,  but  not  to  produce  complete  insensitiveness. 


REMEDY  EOR  CONSUMPTION. 

The  Tartars  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  European  Russia 
use  for  many  purposes  a particular  beverage  called  Keimyss, 
which  is  prepared  from  mare’s  milk.  One  of  the  qualities  of 
this  beverage  is  that  it  cures  diseases  of  the  lungs,  if  used  in 
a certain  way.  The  Russian  medical  men  have  lately  learned 
the  w:ay  from  the  Tartars,  and  the  effect  of  several  trials  is 
said  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired;  so  that  hospitals  are 
being  established  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  this  discovery 
as  beneficial  as  possible. 
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Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


SOCIETY  EOR  THE  PREVENTION  OE  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 
IN  ERANCE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was  lately  held  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  was  very  respectably  and  numerously  attended, 
particularly  by  ladies.  Several  excellent  speeches  were 
made  by  the  chairman.  Viscount  de  Valmer,  and  other 
members  of  the  society ; and  also  by  Sir  John  Scott  Lillie, 
who  headed  a deputation  from  the  London  Society. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  business  of  the  day  by  an 
address,  in  which  he  pointed  out  in  forcible  terms  the  great 
object  of  the  society,  and  the  influence  it  was  calculated  to 
exercise  on  the  habits  of  the  public,  and  concluded  by 
calling  on  mothers  and  all  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
rising  generation  to  inculcate  a feeling  of  kindness  towards 
animals. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a report  of  the  proceedings  for  the 
year,  which  showed  that  great  zeal  and  activity  had  been 
evinced  by  the  members  in  promoting  the  object  of  the 
society. 

The  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  medals  had  been 
awarded  were  then  read.  A silver  gilt  one  was  awarded  to 
M.  de  Lamartine,  and  several  others  in  silver  and  bronze  to 
various  persons ; also  30  silver  and  29  bronze  medals  were 
given  to  different  sergens  de  ville  and  others  who  had 
assisted  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Grammont  law 
for  the  protection  of  animals. 

Sir  John  Scott  Lillie  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  honour 
done  to  the  English  society  in  inviting  it  to  be  represented 
at  that  meeting,  and  said  he  was  happy  to  be  its  chosen 
representative.  The  English  society  acted  in  union  with 
that  of  France  in  endeavouring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  preyent 
cruelty  to  the  lower  class  of  animals,  and  in  rewarding  the 
individuals  who  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of  humanity, 
and  in  punishing  those  convicted  of  cruelty  to  dumb  crea- 
tures incapable  of  defence  or  resistance.  He  was  proud  to 
tell  the  meeting  that  the  first  bill  brought  before  the 
British  Parliament  on  that  subject  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Martin,  an  Irishman,  and  a countryman  of  his  own.  He 
persevered  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  notwithstanding  the 
ridicule  cast  on  him,  until  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
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success.  Sir  John  enlarged  on  the  advantage  of  peace,  and 
the  horror  of  war,  which  ended  in  the  desolation  of  a country 
and  the  ruin  of  its  inhabitants.  He  congratulated  the 
Emperor  on  having  declared  that  the  Empire  was  peace.  He 
returned  to  the  subject  of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  noticed  the 
horse,  the  most  noble  and  useful  of  animals,  who  was  so  fre- 
quently treated  with  cruelty  by  his  masters,  while  it  wras 
their  duty  as  well  as  their  interest  to  treat  him  with  humanity. 
As  a proof  of  the  truth  of  that  fact,  he  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  horse-tamer,  Mr.  Rarey,  wTho  had  come 
from  England  to  be  introduced  to  the  meeting,  and  was  then 
present.  Mr.  Rarey  had  the  previous  day,  for  the  fifth 
time,  given  a lesson  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Victoria,  which 
lasted  several  hours,  during  which  he  subdued  the  most 
vicious  horses  without  w7hip  or  spur.  Before  he  presented 
Mr.  Rarey  to  the  meeting,  Sir  John  asked  leave  to  relate  an 
anecdote  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rarey  himself.  At  a dinner 
given  to  the  celebrated  horse-tamer  in  London,  the  chair- 
man, addressing  him  after  dinner,  said  : “ Though  you  have 
tamed  Cruiser,  the  most  intractable  horse  in  the  country, 
and  the  zebra  that  was  so  wild  during  the  seven  years  he 
Avas  confined  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
there  is  an  animal  in  England  which  you  will  never  succeed 
in  subduing,  whatever  skill  you  may  use.”  And  this  animal, 
added  Sir  John,  this  meeting  will  be  astonished  to  hear  is 
an  Englishman.  (Great  laughter  and  applause.)  Mr.  Rarey 
w-as  then  introduced  amidst  great  cheering. 

After  the  meeting,  the  English  deputation  wTere  invited  to 
a sumptuous  entertainment,  when  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were 
given.  It  wTas  considered  that  the  English  society  would 
greatly  extend  its  objects  in  the  cause  of  humanity  if  the 
example  set  by  the  French  society  wras  followed — namely, 
the  distribution  of  prizes. 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EEEECT  UPON  THE 
MOTHER  OE  POISONING  THE  ECETUS. 

By  W.  S.  Savory,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  of 
Operative  Surgery,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

The  structure  of  the  placenta  and  the  character  of  its  cir- 
culation— the  close  and  intimate  relation  Avhich  exists  there 
between  the  foetal  and  maternal  blood — is  naturally  appealed 
to  in  explanation  of  the  wrell-known  effects  produced  in  the 
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child  by  various  morbid  and  other  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
maternal  system  occurring  during  pregnancy.  This  intimate 
relation  between  the  two  circulations  at  the  placenta  is 
looked  to  for  an  explanation,  not  only  of  the  transmission  of 
obvious  and  fully-developed  disease  from  the  mother  to  the 
foetus,  as  variola  and  syphilis,  but  also  of  those  more  subtle 
and  obscure  changes  which  are  likewise  understood  to  be 
capable  of  affecting  the  child. 

Although  the  influence  thus  exercised  by  the  mother  upon 
the  foetus  has  been  known  to  every  one  for  ages  past,  and  is 
continually  illustrated  by  striking  examples,  it  is  only  com- 
paratively recently  that  the  converse  relation — the  influence 
of  the  foetus  upon  the  mother — has  received  any  attention. 

The  subject  has  been  most  ably  brought  before  the  pro- 
fession by  Dr.  Alexander  Harvey,  in  a very  interesting 
series  of  philosophical  papers  “ On  the  Foetus  in  Utero,  as 
inoculating  the  Maternal  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Pater- 
nal Organism.”*  In  these  well-known  essays,  he  advances 
some  excellent  observations,  and  cites  many  cases  to  show 
“ that  an  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  M‘Gillivray,  of  Huntly, 
is  the  true  one — viz.,  that  while,  as  all  allow,  a portion  of  the 
mother’s  blood  is  continually  passing  by  absorption  (and  assi- 
milation) into  the  body  of  the  foetus,  in  order  to  its  nutrition 
and  development,  a portion  of  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  as 
constantly  passing,  in  like  manner,  into  the  body  of  the 
mother;  that  as  this  commingles  there  with  the  general 
mass  of  the  mother’s  own  blood,  it  inoculates  her  system 
with  the  constitutional  qualities  of  the  foetus ; and  that,  as 
these  qualities  are  in  part  derived  to  the  foetus  from  its  male 
progenitor,  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter  are  thereby  so 
engrafted  on  the  system  of  the  female  as  to  be  communicable 
by  her  to  any  offspring  she  may  subsequently  have  by  other 
males.” 

Now,  although  we  are  in  possession  of  absolute  facts, 
which  furnish  clear  and  convincing  evidence  of  the  direct 
transmission  of  what  may  be  termed  accidental  matter  from 
the  mother  to  the  foetus,  not  only  of  certain  diseases,  but 
also  of  foreign  substances — as  camphor  and  oil  in  the  expe- 
riments of  Magendie  and  Dr.  Williams — yet  we  have  no  such 
conclusive  facts  in  support  of  the  converse  proposition. 
However  strong  the  argument  from  analogy  may  be,  sup- 
ported as  it  is  by  the  record  of  cases  of  extreme  interest,  yet 
demonstrative  evidence  is  wanting  of  the  direct  absorption  of 
foreign  matter  from  the  foetus  by  the  mother.  Indeed,  the 

* ‘Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,’  for  Oct.,  1849,  and  Sept., 
1850. 
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only  experiments  in  reference  to  this  point  with  which  I am 
acquainted  were  attended  by  a negative  result. 

In  his  “ Compendium  of  Physiology,”  Magendie  briefly 
says,  {( I have  often  injected  very  active  poisons  into  the 
vessels  of  the  cord,  directing  them  towards  the  placenta  ; 
but  I have  never  seen  the  mother  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
them.” 

And  this  negative  result  may  be  supposed  to  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  after  all  the  communication  between  the 
maternal  and  foetal  blood  is  only  an  indirect  one,  and  is 
therefore  limited.  It  may  reasonably  be  believed  to  be  one 
office  of  the  cells  which  intervene  between  the  foetal  and 
maternal  vessels  to  regulate  or  control  such  transmission,  to 
exercise  a selecting  influence  on  the  materials  absorbed,  as 
some  other  cells  in  all  probability  do.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  office  of  these  cells  is  solely  connected  with 
the  transmission  of  materials  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus, 
one  set  selecting  and  separating,  and  the  other  elaborating 
and  absorbing  them.*  Therefore,  even  if  an  interchange  to 
a certain  extent  be  admitted,  there  is  still  no  proof  that 
poisons  or  other  morbid  materials,  whether  arising  from 
within  or  from  without,  must  necessarily  pass  from  the  foetus 
to  the  mother. 

But  in  whatever  way  the  argument  may  be  supported,  it 
is  certain  that  two  very  opposite  opinions  are  expressed  by 
physiologists  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Harvey,  after  quoting 
this  sentence  from  Mr.  M‘Gillivray,  u I am  quite  aware  that 
many  physiologists  maintain  that,  in  the  highest  species  of 
animals,  the  blood  cannot  be  returned  by  the  foetus  to  the 
mother  during  utero-gestation,”  endorses  it  with  the  follow- 
ing statement : <c  That  this  opinion  is  very  generally  held  by 
physiologists  in  this  country  is  quite  certain.  Dr.  Alison, 
for  instance,  after  observing  (on  the  authority  of  Magendie 
and  of  Dr.  David  Williams,  of  Liverpool)  that  camphor  and 
oil  injected  into  the  blood  of  pregnant  animals  are  soon 
detected  in  the  blood  of  the  foetus : but  that  poison  injected 
into  the  umbilical  arteries,  although  mixing  with  the  blood 
on  its  way  from  the  foetus  to  the  placenta,  does  not  affect 
the  mother;  and  that  fatal  hemorrhage  in  the  mother  does 
not  apparently  diminish  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the 
foetus — adds  ‘ so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  transmission  of 
fluids  is  almost  entirely  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus.’ 
Again,  Dr.  Kirkes,  referring  to  Professor  Goodsir’s  observa- 
tions as  to  the  intervention  of  two  distinct  layers  of  cells 

* Kirkes’  ‘Physiology,’  3d  edition,  p.  681.  Carpenter’s  ‘Manual  of 
Physiology,’  3d  edition,  pp.  151-5  and  526. 
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between  the  foetal  and  the  maternal  portions  of  the  placenta, 
speaks  of  the  one  being  4 probably  designed  to  separate  from 
t lie  blood  of  the  parent  the  materials  destined  for  the  blood  of 
the  foetus/  while  the  other  4 probably  serves  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  material  secreted  by  the  other  set  of  cells,  and  for 
its  conveyance  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  foetus’ — no  idea, 
seemingly,  being  entertained  of  a converse  process.*  More- 
over, the  view  taken  by  most  physiologists  of  the  destination 
of  that  portion  of  the  foetal  blood  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
placenta  appears  to  be  exclusively  that  of  renovation  or 
aeration,  by  coming  into  relation  with  the  oxygenated  blood 
of  the  mother,  nothing  being  said  as  to  re-absorption  into  the 
maternal  system.”  In  a note  he  adds,  44  In  his  4 History  of 
Medicine/  Dr.  Alison  expresses  himself  even  more  strongly 
on  the  subject:  4 The  experiments  of  Magendie  and  others 
have  proved  that  any  substance  which  may  be  circulating  in 
the  blood  of  the  mother  finds  ready  access  to  that  of  the 
foetus,  but  that  there  is  little  or  no  transference  of  fluids 
in  the  opposite  direction.’  ” Those  authors  who  express  a 
contrary  opinion,  cannot  refer  to  apy  facts  in  support  of  it. 

As  the  question  at  present  stands,  then,  the  only  demon- 
strative evidence  is  that  yielded  by  the  experiments  of 
Magendie,  and  these  gave  a negative  answer.  All  the  rest  of 
the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  on  either  side  is  devoid 
of  proof,  is  indirect  and  inconclusive. 

This  subject  was  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Hun- 
terian Society  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  in  a paper  on 
the  4 Communication  of  Syphilis  from  the  Foetus  to  the 
Mother/  read  there  in  the  latter  part  of  1856.f  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a very  interesting  discussion,  and  it  then  occurred 
to  me  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

* It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add  that  in  the  later  editions  of  his  wGrk, 
Dr.  Kirkes  in  a rote  expresses  the  following  strong  opinion  : “ Although 
in  the  text  mention  is  made  only  of  the  passage  of  materials  from  the 
blood  of  the  mother  into  that  of  the  foetus,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  a mutual  interchange  of  materials  between  the  blood  of 
both  foetus  and  parent,  the  latter  supplying  the  former  with  nutriment,  aud 
in  turn  abstracting  from  it  materials  which  require  to  be  removed.5’  The 
most  recent  expression  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  opinion  is  to  this  effect.  After 
giving  the  common  account  of  the  function  of  the  placenta  as  furnishing 
materials  for  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo  and  as  a respiratory  organ,  he 
adds,  “ And  it  is  probable,  too,  that  the  placenta  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
excreting  organ,  serving  for  the  removal,  through  the  maternal  blood,  of 
excrementitious  matter,  whose  continued  circulation  in  the  blood  of  the 
foetus  would  be  prejudicial  to  it.” 

-j*  This  question  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  syphilis  had  previously 
been  often  suggested  by  various  authors,  but  it  is  much  more  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
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I could  find  no  such  evidence  on  record,  except  the  experi- 
ments of  IVIagendie  already  referred  to,  and  these  had  yielded 
a negative  result.  But  the  nature  of  these  experiments 
appeared  to  me  objectionable ; for  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  open  the  vessels  of  the  cord  and  inject  directly  into 
them,  without  interfering  to  a fatal  extent  with  the  foetal 
circulation. 

This  was  the  general  plan  of  my  experiments : 

By  opening  the  abdomen  and  uterus,  to  expose  and  isolate 
a living  foetus.  Then  to  inject  into  it,  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  violence,  some  substance  capable  of  ready  absorp- 
tion, and  the  operation  of  which  is  marked  by  obvious  and 
unmistakeable  effects.  To  be  sure  that  no  trace  of  the  sub- 
stance came  into  direct  contact  with  the  maternal  tissues. 
To  place  the  foetus  thus  injected  in  a condition  most  favor- 
able for  the  continuance  of  the  circulation,  and  then  to 
watch  for  symptoms  of  the  operation  of  the  poison  upon  the 
mother. 

The  poison  I selected  from  some  others  was  strychnia,  for 
these  reasons  : 

It  is  extremely  active  in  very  minute  doses. 

It  is  easily  dissolved,  and  therefore  readily  absorbed. 

Its  absorption  is  rapidly  followed  by  its  operation  on  the 
system. 

The  symptoms  of  its  operation  are  striking  and  charac- 
teristic. 

Its  effects  are  not  materially  counteracted,  nor  its  symp- 
toms masked,  by  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

After  some  experiments  with  strychnia  dissolved  in  various 
menstrua,  as  alcohol,  benzole,  &c.,  I preferred  as  the  most 
eligible  a solution  of  strychnia  in  diluted  acetic  acid.  In  this 
way  I obtained  a very  convenient  solution  of  the  acetate  of 
strychnia,  of  sufficient  strength. 

Twenty-four  grains  of  strychnia  were  dissolved  in  seven 
drachms  of  distilled  water  by  the  addition  of  one  drachm  of 
acetic  acid.  Twenty  minims  of  this  solution,  therefore,  con- 
tained one  grain  of  strychnia. 

A certain  quantity  of  this  solution  was  introduced,  usually, 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  through  the  parietes,  by  means  of 
an  AneFs  syringe.  This  little  instrument  is  very  convenient 
for  the  purpose.  The  abdominal  wTall  can  be  easily  pierced 
with  its  fine  point  without  any  violence.  The  quantity  of 
fluid  injected  can  be  accurately  calculated,  and  when  with- 
drawn the  minute  puncture  is  so  closed  by  the  natural 
elasticity  of  the  tissues,  when  the  foetus  is  far  advanced  in 
development,  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  portion  of  the 
solution. 
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The  subjects  of  my  experiments  were  dogs,  cats,  and 
rabbits.  Dogs,  from  their  size,  are  the  most  convenient,  and 
furnish  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

From  a considerable  number  of  experiments,  I select  the 
following  ones  as  fair  examples : 

Experiment  1. — A pregnant  bitch,  a common  smooth-haired 
terrier,  weighing  about  twelve  pounds,  was  rendered  in- 
sensible by  chloroform.  The  abdomen  was  opened  in  the 
median  line,  and  the  uterus  was  partially  drawrn  out.  It  was 
carefully  divided  over  a foetus.  The  amnion  was  punctured, 
and  the  foetus,  lively  and  vigorous,  was  allowed  to  escape.  It 
was  received  upon  a napkin,  and  remained  connected  with 
the  mother  only  by  the  cord.  The  foetus  was  carefully  sup- 
ported, so  as  to  avoid  stretching  the  cord.  The  abdominal 
wall  was  cautiously  punctured  with  the  point  of  the  syringe, 
and  ten  minims  of  the  solution  (half  a grain  of  strychnia) 
were  injected  into  the  cavity.  When  the  syringe  was  with- 
drawn, no  fluid  escaped.  The  puncture  was  so  minute  that 
nothing  exuded  even  upon  pressure.  The  foetus,  which 
struggled  slightly  after  the  operation,  and  then  became 
tetanic,  was  suffered  to  remain  where  it  lay,  not  in  contact 
with  the  mother. 

An  incision  was  then  made  in  another  part  of  the  uterus 
over  a second  foetus,  which  was  only  partially  exposed,  and 
not  drawn  out.  The  side  of  the  chest  was  wiped  dry,  the 
point  of  the  syringe  was  inserted  between  the  lower  ribs,  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  the  solution  was  injected  into  the 
thorax.  The  piston  was  slightly  retracted  before  the  pipe 
was  withdrawn,  and  not  the  least  trace  of  moisture  appeared. 
The  part  where  the  puncture  was  made  was  carefully  watched 
for  some  seconds  by  Mr.  Crowfoot  and  myself,  and  we  both 
were  fully  satisfied  on  that  point.  That  portion  of  the 
uterus  which  had  only  partially  extruded  was  now  carefully 
replaced,  without  any  protrusion  of  the  foetus,  then  the  rest 
of  the  uterus,  and  lastly  the  foetus  first  operated  on  was 
returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  wound  was  closed  by 
sutures. 

The  bitch  lay  on  her  side  motionless,  and  breathing  tran- 
quilly for  eight  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  first  operation. 
In  about  .nine  minutes  slight  spasms  appeared.  These  gra- 
dually increased  in  intensity,  and  continued,  with  scarcely 
any  intermission,  for  eighteen  minutes.  In  twenty-eight 
minutes  from  the  time  of  the  injection  the  dog  was  dead. 

Five  minutes  after  her  death,  the  abdomen  was  re-opened. 
There  were  two  other  foetuses,  besides  those  two  which  had 
been  injected — four  in  all.  While  the  two  which  had  re- 
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ceived  the  strychnia  revealed  no  signs  of  life,  the  other  two 
were  still  alive  and  vigorous.  They  lived  for  some  time  after 
separation  from  the  mother,  and  one  which  was  suffered  to 
escape  from  its  membranes  respired,  and  otherwise  displayed 
evident  signs  of  full  development,  such  as  crying,  that  any 
doubt  of  the  near  approach  of  natural  labour  which  could 
have  been  entertained  after  a mere  inspection  of  the  foetuses, 
were  completely  set  at  rest.  The  parts  were  found  in  the 
abdomen  as  they  had  been  replaced,  and  the  foetus  which 
was  operated  on  in  the  uterus  still  remained  there. 

Now,  I am  satisfied  that  in  these  experiments  none  of  the 
solution  escaped  from  the  foetus  through  the  puncture,  be- 
cause I ascertained  that,  if  proper  precaution  had  been 
adopted  in  the  injection,  none  escaped  upon  pressure. 
Moreover,  I had  learned,  from  another  set  of  experiments, 
that  when  the  solution  is  allowed  to  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  maternal  tissues,  as  when  injected  into  the 
uterine  or  peritoneal  cavity,  or  when  allow'ed  to  escape  from 
the  foetus,  its  symptoms  are  never  delayed  for  a period  at  all 
approaching  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
closure  of  the  abdomen,  and  their  manifestation  in  these 
experiments.  The  usual  period  is  two  minutes,  and  this  is 
rarely  extended  to  five.  The  animal  is  in  most  instances 
dead  before  that  period. 

But  that  this  source  of  fallacy  did  not  arise,  I have  more 
that  once  unintentionally  obtained  still  better  evidence  in 
another  way.  Some  of  my  experiments,  the  earlier  ones 
more  especially,  were  attended  with  a negative  result. 
Foetuses  were  injected  and  returned  into  the  mother,  but  no 
visible  effects  on  her  of  the  poison  followed.  Prolonged 
exposure  and  rough  manipulation  when  the  foetuses  were 
small  and  feeble,  had  been  fatal  to  their  circulation.  But  I 
now  see  the  importance  of  the  negative  results  which  these 
experiments  yielded.  The  solution  could  not  have  escaped 
from  them,  or  in  any  way  have  come  into  contact  with  the 
maternal  tissues. 

More  recently  I have  performed  the  following  experiment : 

Experiment  2. — I removed  two  foetuses,  within  a day  or 
two  of  their  full  term,  from  the  uterus  of  a cat,  immediately 
after  its  death  from  chloroform,  having  previously  placed 
ligatures  on  the  foetal  portion  of  the  cords.  They  both  were 
lively.  I injected  ten  minims  of  the  solution  into  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  of  each  by  perforating  the  vralls  with  the  point 
of  the  syringe  in  the  usual  manner.  When  the  syringe  was 
withdrawn,  the  punctures  remained  dry,  and  the  spots  were 
scarcely  visible.  No  fluid  exuded  upon  pressure.  Then, 
xxxi.  59 
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without  in  any  way  securing  those  punctures,  I introduced 
the  two  foetuses  alive  and  tetanic  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
of  another  cat  under  chloroform,  and  allowed  them  to  remain 
there  for  more  than  twenty  minutes.  Not  the  slightest 
symptom  of  strychnia  wTas  produced  in  the  cat. 

We  are  naturally  reminded  by  the  negative  result  of  these 
experiments  of  the  impunity  with  wrhich  a mother  may 
carry  a dead  and  decomposing  foetus.  In  neither  case  is 
there  any  longer  a circulation. 

In  the  following  experiment  the  possibility  of  the  fallacy 
occurring,  which  has  just  been  alluded  to,  was  prevented  : 

Experiment  3. — A cat,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  ren- 
dered insensible  by  chloroform.  The  abdomen  was  opened, 
and  the  uterus  exposed.  It  was  carefully  divided  at  a part 
to  which  a placenta  was  not  attached,  and  a vigorous  foetus 
extracted  in  its  membranes  which  were  removed  from  it.  It 
was  carefully  supported  on  a napkin,  and  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  about  ten  minims  of  the  solution  were  injected.  The 
portion  of  integument  around  the  puncture  was  then  care- 
fully pinched  up  and  secured  by  a ligature,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  escape  of  the  solution.  A second  foetus 
was  then  extracted,  and  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 
Both,  with  the  portion  of  the  uterus,  were  then  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  which  was  closed  with  sutures. 

For  ten  minutes  from  the  period  of  the  first  injection,  the 
cat  lay  on  her  side,  breathing  tranquilly.  Then  slight  spasms 
ensued  in  the  hinder  extremities;  these  gradually  increased, 
and  at  length  passed  into  violent  and  general  ones.  In  seven 
minutes  more  the  cat  was  dead. 

The  abdomen  was  then  re-opened,  and  the  ligatures  placed 
upon  the  punctures  in  the  foetuses  were  found  still  perfectly 
secure.  Both  the  injected  foetuses  were  yet  alive.  Within  a 
few  minutes  after  they  were  injected,  they  exhibited  decided 
spasms,  and  these  continued  for  a long  period  after  the  death 
of  the  mother  frequently  to  recur.  The  other  foetuses  were 
1. — Lancet. 
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stay  in  England,  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  the  rare  poison  of  the  famous 
Antiaris  toxicaria  (Lesch.),  with  which  no  experiments  have 
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been  tried  since  the  time  of  Magendie,  Brodie,  Ilorsfield,  and 
Schnell  and  Emmert  (1809-1815).  I owe  my  specimens  of 
the  Antiar  poison  to  my  friend  Professor  Christison,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  it  from  Borneo,  and  to  Dr.  Horsfield,  of 
London,  who  collected  it  himself  during  his  stay  at  Java  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century  ; and  as  both  specimens  were 
fully  active — as  some  preliminary  experiments,  made  in 
company  with  my  friends  Dr.  Sharpey  and  Dr.  Allen  Thom- 
son, showed — I thought  it  well  worth  while  to  devote  some 
time  to  the  study  of  the  poison,  and  to  try  to  elucidate  its 
manner  of  action  on  the  animal  organism.  The  following 
are  the  principal  results  which  I obtained  in  my  experiments 
with  frogs,  and  I hope  that  they  will  not  be  deemed  unworthy 
of  notice  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  physiological 
action  of  poisons  in  general : 

The  Antiar,  like  most  other  poisons,  acts  from  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  from  wounds;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
it  is  much  more  energetic  and  rapid  when  introduced  into  a 
wound.  The  symptoms  which  are  observed  in  frogs,  in  the 
latter  case,  are  the  following:  First  of  all,  the  voluntary  move- 
ments become  less  energetic,  and  at  length  cease  totally,  30 
to  40  minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the  poison  (after  21m. 
minimum  and  Ih.  21m.  maximum).  Then  follows  a time  in 
which  reflex  movements  may  be  caused  by  stimulating  the 
skin ; but  this  faculty  also  is  lost  very  soon,  viz.,  at  from  50 
to  6 0 minutes  (at  33m.  minimum  and  85m.  maximum);  and 
the  animals  die  without  the  slightest  trace  of  convulsions  or 
tetanic  spasm.  If  now  the  frogs  are  opened,  we  find  that, 
without  an)'  exception,  the  heart  has  ceased  to  heat.  The 
auricles  are  dilated,  the  ventricle  corrugated,  rather  small,  and 
generally  red,  as  if  blood  had  been  extravasated  into  its 
muscular  parietes  ; but  very  soon  the  exposure  of  the  heart 
to  the  air  causes  the  venticle  to  shrink  a little  more,  and  to 
become  pale  and  stiff,  as  if  in  the  state  of  rigor  mortis . All 
interior  organs,  especially  the  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  intestine, 
and  kidneys,  are  gorged  with  blood,  and  in  a state  of  great, 
especially  venous,  hypersemia.  The  blood  is  fluid  and  rather 
dark,  but  soon  coagulates  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
assumes  a brighter  colour.  The  lymphatic  hearts  cease  to 
beat  as  soon  as  the  reflex  movements  are  lost.  At  the  same 
time  the  nerves  are  yet  found  excitable,  but  their  power  is 
very  low,  and  generally  vanishes  in  the  second  hour  after  the 
application  of  the  poison.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the 
muscles,  which  contract  very  feebly  when  directly  stimulated 
by  galvanism,  and  in  most  cases  lose  their  power  totally  in 
the  second  or  third  hour,  and  generally  a little  after  their 
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nerves.  The  rigor  mortis  begins  early,  sometimes  in  the  sixth 
hour,  and  is  generally  well  established  at  the  eighteenth 
hour. 

Amongst  all  these  symptoms,  to  which  we  may  add  some 
signs  of  vomiting  occurring  now  and  then,  there  was  none 
which  attracted  my  attention  more  than  the  cessation  of  the 
movements  of  the  heart,  considering  the  great  energy  which 
this  organ  possesses  in  frogs  ; and  I tried,  therefore,  before  all, 
to  elucidate  the  action  of  the  Antiar  upon  the  heart.  For 
this  purpose  I instituted  a new  series  of  experiments,  in 
which  I exposed  the  heart  by  the  section  of  the  sternum, 
before  the  poison  was  introduced  into  a wound  of  the  back; 
and  in  this  way  I easily  got  the  result,  that  the  heart  ceases 
to  beat  as  soon  as  from  the  ffth  to  the  tenth  minute  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Antiar;  and  so,  that  first  the  venticle 
stops,  and  half  a minute  or  one  minute  later,  also  the 
auricles.  Now,  as  the  frogs  at  this  time  are  not  at  all 
deprived  of  their  faculty  to  move,  we  may  have  the  rather 
astonishing  view  of  an  animal,  with  artificially-paralysed 
heart,  which  moves  and  leaps  as  freely  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

The  experiments  just  mentioned  prove,  that  the  first  action 
of  the  Upas  Antiar  is  to  paralyse  the  heart ; and  I am  there- 
fore quite  in  accordance  with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who,  by 
his  experiments  on  mammalia,  came  to  the  same  result  in 
1812;  whilst  I cannot  otherwise  than  disagree  with  Schnell 
(fDiss.  de  Upas  Antiar Tubingae,  1815),  who  assumes  that 
this  poison  acts  in  the  first  place  on  the  spinal  marrow. 
Now  this  point  fixed,  the  further  question  arises,  whether 
the  other  symptoms  mentioned,  viz.,  the  paralysis  of  the 
voluntary  and  reflex  movements,  and  the  loss  of  the  irri- 
tability of  the  muscles  and  nerves,  are  only  the  results  of 
the  paralysis  of  the  heart,  or  must  be  attributed  to  a specific 
action  of  the  Antiar.  For  the  elucidation  of  this  question, 
I found  it  necessary  to  study  the  consequences  of  the 
suppression  of  the  heart's  action  on  the  organism  of  frogs, 
■which  I did  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  been  done  by  others, 
especially  by  Kunde  (Muller’s  ‘Archiv/  1847)*  viz.,  by  cutting 
out  the  heart,  or  by  putting  a ligature  around  the  base  of  it, 
so  as  to  stop  the  circulation  totally.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  were  in  both  cases  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  the 
voluntary  movements  ceased  in  from  30  to  60  minutes,  and 
the  reflex  movements  after  one  or  two  hours.  Hence  it 
follows  that  these  two  symptoms  of  the  poisoning  with 
Antiar  are  simply  dependent  on  the  paralysis  of  the  heart 
caused  by  it.  With  reference  to  the  irritability  of  the 
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muscles  and  nerves,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
the  ligature  or  excision  of  the  heart  has  not  the  same  in- 
fluence as  the  Antiar,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  first  case  the 
muscles  and  nerves  are  found  irritable  six  or  seven  hours, 
and  more,  after  the  experiment  has  been  made.  Therefore 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Antiar  has  a direct  action  on  these 
organs. 

These  points  once  demonstrated,  there  remained  one  more 
question  to  elucidate,  namely,  whether  the  Antiar  acts  only 
upon  the  muscles,  or  also  upon  the  nerves.  If  we  consider 
that  the  Antiar  undoubtedly  paralyses  the  muscles,  we  may 
easily  see  that  the  loss  of  the  excitability  of  the  nerves 
possibly  depends  merely  upon  the  impairment  of  the  mus- 
cular contractility,  and  is  therefore  not  real,  but  only  apparent. 
With  a view  to  determine  the  real  state  of  things,  I tried  a 
third  series  of  experiments — poisoning  frogs  in  such  a man- 
ner that  the  muscles  of  one  limb  were  kept  free  from  the 
influence  of  the  poison.  This  was  done  in  two  ways : first, 
by  putting  a ligature  round  the  crural  artery  and  vein  of  one 
leg;  and  secondly  by  cutting  through  a leg  entirely,  after  the 
ligature  of  its  vessels,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  ischiadic 
nerve.  In  poisoning  frogs  treated  in  one  of  these  ways,  through 
a wound  of  the  back,  I found  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
heart,  the  Antiar  acts  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  muscles. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  second  hour,  at  the 
time  when  the  muscles  of  the  poisoned  parts  have  lost  their 
irritability,  the  nerves  of  the  sacral  plexus  in  the  abdomen 
still  possess  their  full  influence  upon  the  muscles  of  the  leg 
which  have  been  kept  free  from  the  action  of  the  poison.  One 
might  be  inclined  from  this  to  conclude,  that  the  nerves  are 
not  at  all  acted  upon  by  the  Antiar;  but  this  inference  would 
be  erroneous.  In  fact,  the  experiments  just  mentioned,  if 
followed  a little  longer,  show  that  in  the  third  or  fourth  hour 
the  sacral  plexus  also  becomes  inactive,  at  a time  when  the 
muscles  of  the  non-poisoned  leg  are  fully  contractile.  The 
Antiar,  therefore,  paralyses  also  the  nervous  trunks,  but  later 
than  the  muscles. 

From  all  these  experiments,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
Antiar  is  a poison  which  acts  principally  upon  the  muscular 
system  (the  heart  and  the  voluntary  muscles),  a conclusion 
in  favour  of  which  I may  further  add,  that  the  muscles  and 
the  heart  of  frogs  poisoned  by  Urari  (Woorara  Curare)  lose 
their  irritability  totally,  and  in  a short  time,  if  Antiar  is  intro- 
duced into  a wound  some  time  after  the  Urari.  If  we 
consider  that,  as  I have  shown  (see  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  > 1856,  p.  201),  the  Urari  only  acts  upon  the  termm- 
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ations  of  the  nerves  in  the  muscles,  and  does  not  affect  the 
irritability  of  the  heart  and  muscles  at  all,  we  may  conclude, 
that  a poison,  which,  as  the  Antiar,  is  capable  of  paralysing 
the  muscles  after  the  Urari,  has  really  a direct  action  upon 
the  muscular  fibre. 

The  results  of  my  investigation  into  the  effects  of  the 
Antiar  upon  frogs,  are  therefore  the  following  : 

1.  The  Antiar  is  a paralysing  poison. 

2.  It  acts  in  the  first  instance  and  with  great  rapidity  (in 
5 to  10  minutes)  upon  the  heart,  and  stops  its  action. 

3.  The  consequences  of  this  paralysis  of  the  heart  are  the 
cessation  of  the  voluntary  and  reflex  movements  in  the  first 
and  second  hour  after  the  introduction  of  the  poison. 

4.  The  Antiar  paralyses  in  the  second  place  the  voluntary 
muscles. 

5.  In  the  third  place  it  causes  the  loss  of  excitability  of 
the  great  nervous  trunks. 

6.  The  heart  and  muscles  of  frogs  poisoned  with  Urari 
may  be  paralysed  by  Antiar. 

7-  From  all  this  it  may  be  deduced,  that  the  Antiar  prin- 
cipally acts  upon  the  muscular  fibre  and  causes  paralysis  of  it. 

So  much  for  this  time.  My  experiments  with  the  Antiar 
upon  warm-blooded  animals  have  only  begun,  and  I am  not 
yet  able  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  them.  As  soon  as  this 
will  be  possible  I shall  take  the  liberty  to  submit  them  to  the 
Royal  Society,  together  with  the  results  of  my  experiments 
with  the  Upas  teinte , which  poison  I had  also  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and 
Dr.  Ilorsfield.  With  regard  to  the  Antiar  I may  further  add, 
that  experiments  made  independently,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  my  friend  Dr.  Sharpey  with  this  poison,  have  conducted 
to  the  same  results  as  my  own. — Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society, 


ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OE  GLUCOSE  IN  THE  ANIMAL 
ORGANISM. 

By  MM.  Poiseuille  and  J.  Lefort. 

One  of  us,  pursuing  his  physiological  researches  on  the 
phenomena  of  respiration,  having  met  with  results  which  it 
was  impossible  to  interpret  in  the  present  state  of  the  science, 
thought,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  a mutation  of  glucose  by 
the  lungs  might  account  for  them;  but  this  was  to  admit 
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glucogenia.  Now,  the  radical  objections  which  had  been 
raised  against  this  doctrine  from  its  first  promulgation  the 
most  robust  faith  could  hardly  stand  up  against:  we  there- 
fore thought  it  necessary  to  resume  the  question  ab  ovo,  ex- 
amining it  under  all  the  various  phases  which  the  subject 
might  suggest  to  us.  We  sought  glucose  not  only  in  the 
liver,  but  also  in  all  the  other  organs  of  vertebrate  animals. 

Glucose  in  Fishes . — Of  forty  sea  and  fresh- water  fish,  some 
presented  sugar  in  the  liver  to  the  amount  of  from  0*484  gr. 
to  1*50  gr.  per  cent. ; but  the  intestines,  spleens,  soft  roes, 
ovaries  and  muscular  flesh  contained  none.  In  the  others, 
there  was  no  sugar  in  any  part. 

Glucose  in  Frogs. — The  livers  of  these  reptiles  gave  0-315 
gr.  to  0*632  gr.  of  sugar ; the  viscera  and  muscular  flesh  0. 

Ghtcose  in  Birds . — The  same  results  as  for  fishes ; no 
sugar  in  the  viscera;  the  liver  gave  from  0 to  2T64  gr.  per 
cent. 

Glucose  in  Mammalia. — A liver  of  a hare  0 ; of  a roe-buck, 
1*092  gr. ; of  three  rabbits,  from  1 grain  to  T 1 63  gr. ; of 
three  cats,  0*807  to  2*305  gr. ; of  two  dormice,  in  the  state 
of  hibernation,  0*624  gr. ; absence  of  sugar  in  the  other 
viscera  and  muscular  flesh. 

Most  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  those  of  the  preceding 
classes,  were  in  undetermined  physiological  conditions. 

The  sugar  being  destroyed,  as  we  proved,  both  in  organic 
decoctions  and  in  the  tissues  themselves,  as  the  livers  of 
animals  soon  after  death  have  always  given  us  glucose,  we 
have  felt  warranted  in  thinking  that  when  a liver  does  not 
yield  sugar,  this  principle  has  been  transformed  by  time. 

Ts  the  glucose  which  is  formed  in  the  organism  introduced 
into  it  ready  formed  by  the  muscular  flesh ; or,  in  the  case  of 
the  herbivora,  does  it  result  from  the  transformation  into 
sugar  of  a portion  of  the  anhydrous  alimentary  substances  in 
the  intestinal  tube  ? May  we  extend  to  other  organs  than 
the  liver,  and  in  particular  to  the  internal  parietes,  the 
faculty  of  producing  sugar  ? Before  describing  the  various 
experiments  which  we  have  made  relative  to  these  different 
points,  we  may  mention  that  we  have  often  found  sugar  in 
the  muscular  flesh  of  the  horse,  with  which  our  dogs  were 
fed,  and  also  in  the  mutton,  veal,  beef,  and  pork  used  for  the 
food  of  man,  but  in  a very  minute  quantity ; a few  milli- 
grammes in  100  grammes  of  flesh. 

A.  A dog  which  had  fasted  sixty  hours ; weight  33  kilo- 
grammes ; fed  for  six  weeks  with  horse-flesh ; he  consumed 
daily  three  or  four  kilogrammes  of  raw  flesh.  Liver  1*487  of 
glucose;  lymph  extracted  from  the  thoracic  canal,  0*141  ; 
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blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  0 821;  blood  of  the  vena  porta 
collected  from  the  ansestomotic  arcades  of  the  mesara'ic  veins, 
0 ; blood  of  the  carotid,  0 ; blood  of  the  vena  cava  inferior, 
near  the  pelvis,  0 ; small  intestines  (47 1 grammes),  0 ; 
mesaraic  ganglia,  0 ; heart,  right  side,  traces;  left  side,  0; 
lungs,  0;  spleen,  0;  kidneys,  none;  brain,  0;  urine,  0; 
muscular  flesh,  0. 

None  of  the  fluids  contained  dextrine;  it  was  the  same 
with  the  organs,  with  the  exception  of  the  liver,  the  decoc- 
tion of  which  gave  a light  red  tint  with  iodised  water, 
and  of  the  muscles,  the  decoction  of  which  gave  a very  deep 
tint. 

We  see  that  the  liver  alone  contained  sugar,  and  that  the 
blood  of  the  vena  porta  gave  none,  contrary  to  thefobserva- 
tions  of  the  adversaries  of  animal  glucogenia.  Without  any 
doubt,  this  blood,  owing  to  the  above  alimentation,  contains 
the  elements  proper  for  forming  glucose ; but  it  is  the  liver 
which  is  charged  with  this  transformation. 

We  remark,  besides,  that  the  lymph  of  the  thoracic  canal 
contained  sugar:  whence  can  it  have  come?  From  the 
intestines?  From  the  liver?  But  if  glucose  were  absorbed 
by  the  radicles  of  the  chyliferous  vessels  of  the  intestinal 
velosities,  we  should  necessarily  find  it  in  the  parietes  of  the 
intestine,  but  we  do  not.  The  sugar  comes,  then,  from  the 
numerous  lymphatics  which  go  from  the  liver  to  the  thoracic 
canal. 

B,  C.  Two  other  experiments,  made  on  dogs  also  of  large 
size,  but  fasting  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  fur- 
nished the  same  results. 

D.  Horse  in  full  digestion, — He  had  taken  10  litres  of  corn 
the  night  before  the  experiment,  and  the  previous  night  and 
the  same  day  also  10  litres  at  different  hours. 

Liver,  2*292  gr. ; blood  of  hepatic  veins,  1T28  gr. : chyle, 
0 222  gr. ; lymph  from  the  head  and  neck,  0*442  gr. ; blood 
of  the  carotid,  0*069  gr. ; blood  of  the  jugular  vein,  above 
the  ligature,  0*050  gr. ; blood  of  the  vena  porta  below  the 
ligature,  0*065  gr. ; blood  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  below  the 
ligature,  0*057  gr. ; mucus  of  the  small  intestine,  traces; 
small  intestines,  traces  ; muscular  flesh  of  the  heart,  traces  ; 
muscular  flesh  of  the  locomotive  system,  traces  ; pancreas, 
doubtful;  mesenteric  ganglia,  0;  spleen,  0;  kidneys,  0; 
brain,  0 ; lungs,  0 ; urine,  0 ; synovia  of  the  femoro-rotulian 
articulation,  0*142  gr. 

Another  experiment  made  on  a dog  weighing  39  kilo- 
grammes, during  digestion , gave  perfectly  analogous  results.* 

* We  are  indebted  to  the  enlightened  kindness  of  M.  Goubatix,  Pro- 
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Here  we  find  glucose  not  only  in  the  liver,  hepatic  veins 
and  chyle,  as  in  the  preceding,  but  also  in  the  arterial  blood, 
the  lymph,  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta , that  of  vena  cava  inferior 
and  vena  cava  superior , and  also  in  the  parietes  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  in  the  muscular  flesh. 

The  sugar  furnished  by  the  liver  in  the  physiological  con- 
ditions in  which  the  animal  was,  being  in  very  great  quantity, 
was  no  longer  entirely  destroyed,  as  in  the  preceding  cases, 
in  going  from  this  organ  to  the  lungs  : whence  the  presence 
of  glucose  in  the  arterial  blood.  It  was  also  met  with,  c ceteris 
paribus , in  the  lymph,  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta , the  in- 
testinal parietes,  which  may  also  imbibe  it  from  the  alimen- 
tary matters  passing  through  the  digestive  tube. 

On  what  facts  does  intestinal  glucogenia  support  itself  in 
order  to  vindicate  its  part  in  animal  glucogenia?  Not  on 
researches  which  would  have  had  the  object  of  establishing 
the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  intestinal  parietes,  as  it  might 
have  appeared  natural  to  do,  but  on  the  presence  of  glucose 
both  in  the  chyle  and  in  the  lymph  ; we  have,  indeed,  found 
some  in  these  two  liquids,  as  the  foregoing  two  experiments 
show  ; the  dog  gave  0 166  for  the  lymph,  and  the  horse  0*442. 
But  if  we  seek  the  quantity  of  sugar  furnished  bv  a lymphatic 
vessel  of  the  mesentery  coming  directly  from  the  intestine, 
as  chosen  by  the  author  of  intestinal  glucogenia  himself,  what 
do  we  Hud  in  a cow  during  digestion  like  the  horse  and  the 
dog  ? 0*  186  gr.  Can  this  result,  compared  with  the  preceding, 
0*166  gr.  and  0*422,  even  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  small 
intestine  is  the  seat  of  the  production  of  sugar,  when  the 
lymphatics  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  so  far  from  giving,  as 
this  hypothesis  would  require,  a much  smaller  quantity  of  it, 
produce  on  the  contrary  equal  and  even  greater  quantities 
of  it  ? 

These  observations  superabundantly  prove  that  intestinal 
glucogenia  has  no  reasonable  foundation. 

From  all  the  facts  given  in  this  work,  it  results  that  in  fish, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammalia,  immediately  after  death,  wre 
always  find  a large  quantity  of  glucose  in  the  liver;  that  the 
presence  of  this  principle  in  other  parts  of  the  organism  is 
accidental,  temporary,  and  due  only  to  peculiar  physiological 
conditions,  which  induce  in  this  organ  a greater  production 
of  sugar.  If  these  facts  are  well  proved,  they  demonstrate 
that  in  the  vertebrata,  of  all  the  organs,  the  liver  alone 
forms  sugar. — Comptes  Reiulus , No.  12,  March  22,  1858. 

lessor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Imperial  Veterinary  School  of  Alfort,  for  having 
been  able  to  collect  chyle  and  lymphs  from  the  dogs  and  herbivora  for  our 
experiments. 
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ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN 
DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD-YESSELS. 

By  Joseph  Lister,  Esq.,  E.R.C.S.  Eng.  and  Edin. 

Mr.  Lister  read  a paper  before  the  Medical  and  Chi- 
rurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  March  last,  on  the  above 
subject,  coupling  it  with  a case  of  spontaneous  gangrene 
from  arteritis  in  the  lower  limbs  of  a child.  Having  described 
the  case,  he  goes  on  to  say — 

“ But  my  chief  reason  for  bringing  the  case  now  before 
the  Society  is,  because  it  appears  a distinct  example  of  in- 
flammation of  the  coats  of  a vessel  determining  coagulation 
of  the  blood  within  it,  without  the  exudation  of  lymph  into 
its  interior.  Not  that  there  is  any  novelty  connected  with 
such  an  occurrence,  but  because  this  effect  of  arteritis  and 
phlebitis,  long  recognised  by  all  sound  pathologists,  appears 
to  be  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  juncture,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  recent  publication  of  the  last  Astley  Cooper 
Prize  Essay,  in  which  Dr.  Richardson  of  London  propounds 
the  theory,  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the 
escape  of  a minute  quantity  of  ammonia,  which  he  believes 
holds  the  fibrine  in  solution.  I propose,  therefore,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  consider  how  far  this  new  theory  accounts 
for  the  phenomenon  of  coagulation  in  inflammation  and  other 
diseases  of  the  blood-vessels. 

“ So  short  a time  having  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
the  volume  alluded  to,  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  the  main  facts  by  which  the  arguments  of  the 
author  are  supported.  And  first  I may  relate  the  startling 
observation  made  by  Dr.  Richardson,  that  if  a current  of  air 
is  passed  through  two  successive  portions  of  freshly  drawn 
blood,  contained  in  two  Wolfe's  bottles,  while  that  in  the 
first  bottle,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  its  coagulation 
accelerated,  that  in  the  second  bottle  is  prevented  from  coagu- 
lating for  several  minutes  after  the  time  at  which  it  would 
have  solidified,  had  it  been  left  in  the  vessel  without  inter- 
ference. In  other  words,  the  air  has  had  its  properties  so 
modified  in  passing  through  the  first  mass  of  blood,  that  it 
afterwards  retards  instead  of  promoting  coagulation  ; whence 
Dr.  Richardson  infers,  that  it  has  obtained  in  its  passage 
some  volatile  solvent  of  the  fibrine.  Secondly,  Dr.  Richardson 
has  discovered  that  a very  minute  quantity  of  ammonia  added 
to  freshly  drawn  blood  keeps  it  fluid  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  a stoppered  bottle,  but  that  if  exposed  to  air  it  coagulates 
as  usual,  though  at  a later  period,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  ammonia  employed.  He  also  finds  that,  by  careful 
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management,  a fresh  clot  may  be  redissolved  by  means  of 
ammonia,  and  that  after  the  escape  of  the  ammonia  it  will 
again  coagulate,  and  afterwards  contract  in  the  usual  manner, 
though  more  feebly.  Next,  he  finds  that  ammonia  is  always 
to  be  obtained  from  the  halitus  of  freshly  drawn  blood,  and 
although  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  through  soda  renders  the 
ammonia  excessively  prone  to  escape,  so  that  a good  deal  is 
necessarily  lost  from  unavoidable  exposure  to  air,  yet  he  has 
succeeded  in  collecting  about  a third  by  weight  of  the  smallest 
amount  which  he  has  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  blood  per- 
manently fluid  outside  the  body.  Lastly,  he  has  observed 
that  all  those  circumstances  which  are  known  to  promote  the 
coagulation  of  blood  outside  the  bodv,  such  as  an  elevated 
temperature,  free  admixture  with  air,  a vacuum,  &c.,  also 
hasten  the  process  in  blood  mixed  with  ammonia,  or,  in  other 
words,  favour  the  escape  of  the  volatile  alkali;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  things  which  check  coagulation,  such  as 
cold  and  occlusion  from  air,  prevent  or  retard  the  evolution 
of  the  gas.  To  the  latter  class  he  has  added  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  blood  remains  fluid  for  many  hours  under  a high 
mercurial  pressure,  but  coagulates  when  relieved  from  it.  I 
confess  that,  although  I was  by  no  means  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  this  theory,  these  facts  appear  to  me  to  prove 
irresistibly  that  the  cause  of  the  fluidity  of  blood,  after  it  has 
been  drawn  from  the  body,  is  a minute  portion  of  free  am- 
monia holding  the  fibrine  chemically  in  solution,  and  that 
the  coagulation  of  such  blood  is  the  result  of  the  escape  of 
the  alkali.  The  only  point  on  which  the  evidence  appeared 
deficient  was  the  effect  of  occlusion  from  air  in  tubes  of  dead 
matter,  and  this  defect  I endeavoured  to  supply  by  the  ex- 
periment which  I mentioned  at  last  meeting  of  the  Society, 
by  which  I succeeded  in  keeping  the  blood  of  a sheep  fluid 
for  three  hours  within  a vulcanized  Indian  rubber  tube,  the 
blood  coagulating  in  about  two  minutes  when  let  out  just  as 
if  freshly  drawn  from  the  veins  of  the  animal.*  Hence  it 

* This  experiment  was  performed  in  the  following  manner : One  of  the 
jugular  veins  of  a sheep  having  been  exposed,  it  was  emptied  of  blood  by 
passing  the  finger  along  it  while  pressure  was  applied  by  an  assistant  at  its 
anterior  part.  The  vessel  was  then  opened  at  two  places  about  three  inches 
distant  from  each  other,  and  into  each  opening  was  tied  one  end  of  a piece 
of  vulcanized  India  rubber  tube,  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  filled  with  water,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  air 
into  the  circulation.  The  pressure  was  removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
vein,  so  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  flow  through  the  tube.  It  was  now 
easy  to  ascertain,  by  observing  the  collapse  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vein, 
when  a part  of  the  tube  was  momentarily  obstructed  by  pressure,  that  the 
circulation  was  going  on  freely  through  the  new  channel.  This  having  been 
determined,  ligatures  of  waxed  string  were  tied  as  tightly  as  possible  round 
the  tube,  at  intervals  of  about  two  inches,  beginning  at  the  end  next  the 
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appears  to  me  that  the  medical  profession  is  deeply  indebted 
to  Dr.  Richardson  for  his  laborious  and  able  investigations, 
which  have,  as  I think,  removed  much  mystery  from  this 
long-vexed  question. 

u But  Dr.  Richardson  aims  at  much  more  than  the  ex- 
planation of  coagulation  outside  the  body.  He  believes  that 
the  fluidity  of  the  blood  within  the  healthy  living  vessels  is 
due  simply  and  solely  to  the  presence  of  free  ammonia,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  generated  either  in  the  systemic  or  pul- 
monary capillaries,  and  he  denies  that  the  walls  of  the  arteries 
or  veins  have  any  effect  on  the  blood  by  virtue  of  their 
vitality,  or  exercise  any  other  influence  upon  it  than  that  of 
checking  the  evolution  of  ammonia,  just  as  would  be  the  case 
were  they  tubes  of  dead  matter  of  the  same  degree  of  per- 
meability. And  all  cases  of  coagulation  within  the  living 
body  are  supposed,  by  him,  to  be  explicable  on  simple  che- 
mical principles.  Here,  however,  I find  myself  quite  unable 
to  follow  him.  Thus,  he  believes  that  the  coagulation  in  an 
aneurism  is  the  result  of  the  blood  which  is  at  rest  in  the 
tumour  giving  up  its  ammonia  to  the  current  which  is  flowing 
past  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  This  theory  was  suggested  to 
him  by  the  following  circumstance : In  one  of  the  experi- 
ments of  transmitting  air  through  successive  portions  of 
blood,  the  longer  tube  in  the  last  Wolfe’s  botLle  was  acci- 
dentally too  short,  so  that  it  did  not  reach  further  than  about 
an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  result  was,  that 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  blood  in  this  last  bottle  was 
retained  fluid  for  a considerable  time,  that  below  the  level  to 
which  the  tube  reached  speedily  coagulated.  Dr.  Richardson 
infers  that  the  lower  portion  of  blood  gave  up  its  ammonia  to 
the  air  which  was  bubbling  through  the  upper  part  sufficiently 
charged  with  the  alkali  to  retain  that  part  in  a state  of  fluidity. 
But,  surely,  this  implies  a mistake  in  chemistry.  The  loner 
portion  of  blood  coagulated,  I imagine,  for  the  same  reasons 
that  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  put  in  a stoppered  bottie* 
after  passing  through  the  air,  though  probably  not  quite  so 
rapidly,  while  the  other  part  was  prevented  from  coagulating 
by  the  ammoniacal  vapour  bubbling  through  it. 

head  and  proceeding  backwards,  so  as  to  avoid  all  tension  upon  the  en- 
closed blood,  which  was,  of  course,  displaced  freely  in  the  direction  towards 
the  thorax.  By  this  means  a number  of  portions  of  blood  were  obtained 
enclosed  in  receptacles  nearly,  though  not  absolutely,  impermeable  to  gases. 
The  various  compartments  were  opened  at  different  intervals,  and  up  to 
three  hours  some  of  them  contained  fluid  blood  which  coagulated  on  expo- 
sure, whereas  there  was  in  others  a considerable  portion  of  coagulum. 
After  four  hours,  coagulation  was  almost  complete,  but  a slender  thread  of 
fibrine  was  still  obtained  from  the  fluid  part  in  one  of  t he  divisions  a few 
minutes  after  it  had  been  let  out. 

* This  occurrence  I have  frequently  observed. — J.  L. 
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“ But  if  the  ammonia  theory  fails  to  explain  the  coagulation 
that  occurs  in  aneurism,  still  more  inadequate  does  it  appear 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  in  arteritis  or  phlebitis.  How 
can  the  fact  that  the  wall  of  the  vessel  is  inflamed  determine, 
on  simply  chemical  principles,  the  evolution  of  ammonia 
from  the  blood  within  it?  Being  convinced  that  in  these 
and  other  cases  of  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  local  diseases 
of  the  vessels  something  remained  quite  unexplained,  1 have, 
during  the  last  fortnight,  made  several  experiments,  with  a 
view  to  throwing  further  light  upon  the  subject,  and  will  now 
communicate  to  the  Societ}T  the  results  at  which  I have  arrived. 

“In  reflecting  upon  the  matter,  some  circumstances  in 
physiology  and  pathology  appeared  to  me  to  indicate  that,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  blood  does  contain  free  ammonia  in 
the  living  body,  the  healthy  vessels  must  have  a special  power 
of  preventing  its  escape.  Thus,  the  blood  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  lungs  is  separated  from  the  air  in  the  air-cells  only  by 
an  excessively  thin  partition  of  permeable  living  tissue;  yet 
Dr.  Richardson’s  experiments  have  shown  that  there  are 
times  in  the  day,  as,  for  instance,  early  morning,  in  which 
not  a trace  of  ammonia  is  given  off  in  the  breath.  Again,  in 
surgical  emphysema,  the  tissues  of  the  body  may  be  enor- 
mously distended  with  air,  without  any  special  tendency  to 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  such  as  might  be 
anticipated,  unless  their  parietes  had  a special  power  of  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  ammonia.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case, 
the  blood  being  in  constant  circulation,  a perpetual  supply 
of  lost  ammonia  might  be  maintained  by  the  capillaries;  but 
it  occurred  to  me  that  some  information  might  perhaps  be 
gained  upon  the  point  in  question,  by  producing  emphysema 
artificially  in  a limb  in  which  the  circulation  had  been  arrested. 
For  this  purpose  I applied  a tourniquet  firmly  to  one  of  the 
fore  legs  of  a sheep,  just  above  the  elbow,  and  then  injected 
air,  by  means  of  a condensing  syringe,  into  the  tissues  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb.  The  struggling  of  the  animal,  how- 
ever, caused  repeated  displacement  of  the  tourniquet,  which 
I did  not  succeed  in  retaining  in  position  for  longer  than  an 
hour  at  a time.  But,  though  the  experiment  was  so  far  a 
failure,  it  yielded  fruit  in  an  unexpected  manner.  Having 
amputated  the  limb  and  preserved  it,  though  with  little  ex- 
pectation of  learning  anything  from  it,  1 was  surprised  to 
find,  on  examining  it  six  hours  later,  that,  although  the 
cellular  tissue  about  the  vessels  was  still  fully  distended  with 
air,  the  blood  within  them  was  perfectly  fluid,  and  coagulated 
in  about  two  and  a half  minutes,  when  shed  into  a saucer. 
Still  greater  was  my  surprise  on  finding  next  day,  sixteen 
hours  after  the  amputation,  that  the  blood  was  still  fluid  in 
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the  vessels ; and  though  it  took  longer  to  coagulate  when  let 
out  from  therm  viz.,  five  minutes,  it  did  so  as  fully  as  before. 
The  muscular  irritability,  as  tested  by  a powerful  galvanic 
battery,  had  been  found,  on  the  previous  evening,  to  be 
entirely  lost.  I next  obtained  four  other  feet,  with  the  veins 
turgid  with  blood,  by  applying  bandages  firmly  to  the  limbs 
below  the  joints  where  the  butcher  removes  them,  and  am- 
putating above  the  constricting  band,  after  the  sheep  had 
been  killed  in  the  usual  manner,  by  the  knife.  I examined 
veins  in  these  limbs,  day  after  day,  till  all  the  vessels  were, 
exhausted,  and  found  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  after  their 
severance  from  all  connexion  with  the  vascular  and  nervous 
centres,  that  the  blood  from  a deep  vein  was  still  perfectly 
fluid,  and  coagulated  when  shed,  though  the  time  occupied 
by  the  process  was  now  half  an  hour — the  length  of  the 
period  having  gradually  increased,  from  day  to  day,  since 
the  time  of  the  amputation.  The  feet,  in  the  meantime,  con- 
tinued perfectly  sweet,  the  coldness  of  the  weather  at  the 
time  being  very  favorable  for  the  experiments.  Some  blood 
from  a subcutaneous  vein  of  the  same  foot,  where  decom- 
position might  be  expected  to  occur  somewhat  earlier,  con- 
tained, at  the  same  period  (the  end  of  the  sixth  day),  some 
minute  portions  of  coagulum.  The  fluid  part  of  this  blood 
remained  liquid  for  an  hour,  but  then  coagulated  well. 
Hence  it  was  evident  that  so  long  as  the  tissues  retained 
their  freshness,  the  blood  within  the  vessels  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  fluidity  by  some  agency  utterly  inexplicable  by  the 
ammonia  theory.  I also  found  that  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  a cat.  In  one  such  animal,  killed  under  chloroform,  by  a 
knife  passed  into  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  the  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  extremities  remained  perfectly  fluid  after 
forty-eight  hours,  and  coagulated  when  shed.  In* another 
cat,  killed  by  asphyxia,  the  same  was  the  case  as  regards  the 
posterior  extremities  ; but  the  veins  of  the  fore  legs  contained 
particles  of  coagulum,  like  the  subcutaneous  vessel  of  the 
sheep’s  foot.  This  difference  I am  inclined  to  attribute  to 
the  fact,  that  the  animal  made  violent  and  protracted  exer- 
tion with  the  fore  legs  during  the  death  struggle,  thus 
exhausting  their  vital  energies  more  than  those  of  the  other 
limbs.  After  four  days,  however,  the  blood  in  the  hind  legs, 
though  still  fluid,  with  the  exception  of  very  minute  particles 
of  coagulum,  had  lost  its  power  of  coagulation.  This  in- 
creasing slowness  and  final  absence  of  coagulation  in  blood 
long  kept  within  the  vessels,  is  curious,  and  must,  I imagine, 
depend  upon  some  gradual  change  in  the  properties  of  the 
fibrine. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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Journal  des  Veterinaires  du  Midi . 3d  series,  April,  1858. 

EXPLORATION  OE  THE  ABDOMINAL  CAVITY. 

By  M.  Lafosse. 

This  is  the  concluding  part  of  a most  valuable  memoir 
by  M.  Lafosse,  principal  editor  of  this  journal,  the  other 
parts  having  appeared  in  the  December,  January,  and  March 
numbers.  The  author  enters  at  considerable  length  into  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a careful  exploration  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  per  rectum  being  instituted  in  all  affections 
of  those  organs  which  contribute  to  the  principal  func- 
tions performed  in  that  cavity;  and  asks,  What  other  means 
could  be  resorted  to  that  would  furnish* us  with  so  accurate  a 
diagnosis  as  an  examination^^  rectum?  Such  is  its  certitude, 
he  avers,  that  by  it  alone  grave  alterations  of  the  viscera  are 
indicated.  The  practitioner,  therefore,  cannot  too  zealously 
cultivate  it.  It  is  a sort  of  compensation  for  the  thickness  of 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  by  which  we  are  prevented  from 
forming  a correct  diagnosis  of  the  maladies  to  which  the 
viscera  they  enclose  are  subject.  The  author  then  enters  into 
a detail  of  all  that  may  be  ascertained  by  an  exploration  per 
rectum  ; such  as  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  ingesta,  the 
existence  of  internal  hernia,  twisted  bowels,  intussusception, 
calculi,  tumours,  ascites ; also  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs, 
uterus  and  ovaries,  the  different  stages  of  gestation,  &c. 


INTERMITTENT  LUXATION  OE  THE  PATELLA. 

By  M.  Arnal,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Montpezat. 

The  subject  of  this  was  a mule,  strongly  formed,  about 
eight  years  old.  The  peculiarities  were,  that  he  was  at  work 
part  of  the  time,  and  sometimes  he  was  very  lame,  and 
unable  to  bend  the  limb;  and  the  next  day  little  or  nothing 
could  be  perceived.  The  displacement  of  the  patella  on  one 
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occasion  was  reduced,  and  a strong  blister  subsequently 
applied,  which  effected  a cure.  The  lameness  had  existed 
occasionally  from  the  9th  of  September  to  the  6th  of 
October. 


Giornale  di  Medicina  Veterinaria.  Of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
School  at  Turin. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

The  first  article  in  this,  the  April  number,  is  from  Signor 
Antonio  Bassetto,  Veterinario  a Barbania.  It  is  respecting 
an  apparatus  for  confining  the  uterus  after  having  effected  its 
reduction  in  cases  of  prolapsus.  It  consists  of  four  leather 
straps,  two  of  which  are  broader  at  their  extremities  than  in 
the  middle.  Their  length  is  about  24  centimetres,*  breadth 
about  10.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  principal  ones  there 
are  two  holes.  The  two  others,  which  form  a sort  of  noose, 
are  17  centimetres  in  length  and  4 in  breadth,  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  extent.  These  four  pieces  of  leather  are 
sewn  together  in  a manner  so  as  that  the  two  principal  ones 
can  confine,  one  the  upper  part  of  the  opening  of  the  vulva, 
and  the  other  the  lower;  while  the  two  lesser  ones  on  each 
side  of  the  labia  leave  an  opening  in  the  middle  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  nature.  The  lateral  straps  are  fastened  on 
each  side  by  means  of  ropes  passed  through  the  holes  to  a 
surcingle,  and  then  are  tied  together  over  the  root  of 
the  tail. 

The  author  then  enters  at  great  length  upon  the  defective- 
ness of  the  usual  means  employed;  the  difficulties  of  keeping 
the  uterus  in  its  place  after  reduction,  and  accompanies  his 
remarks  with  a woodcut  of  his  apparatus  and  its  applicability 
to  the  parts. 


CASE  OE  HYSTEROTOMIA. 

By  Signor  Sacchero,  Veterinario  a Racconigi. 

The  subject  of  this  operation  was  a four-year-old  cow. 
For  three  days  she  had  been  labouring  under  parturient 

* A centimetre  is  rattier  more  than  thirty-nine  hundredths  of  an  inch, 
English  measure. 
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pains,  and  every  effort  made  to  get  the  calf  away  had 
failed.  With  her  last  calf  there  had  been  experienced  no 
difficulty.  Great  tumefaction  of  the  parts  existed,  and  the 
os  uteri  was  so  effectually  closed  that  the  point  of  the  finger 
could  not  be  introduced.  Every  means  to  relax  the  part  and 
bring  on  efforts  to  parturiate  were  resorted  to,  but  without 
any  result.  The  proprietor  having  asked  if  any  other  means 
could  be  resorted  to,  the  section  of  the  uterus  was  recom- 
mended, to  which  he  gave  his  consent,  being  anxious  to  save 
the  life  of  the  animal.  He  was  duly  informed  of  the  risks 
attending  the  operation. 

The  animal  was  cast  and  properly  secured.  An  incision  was 
then  made  in  the  left  flank  through  the  skin,  &c. ; when  out 
came  all  the  large  intestines  with  a jerk.  These  were  received 
in  a sheet,  which  was  kept  wet  with  tepid  water.  The  uterus 
was  now  freely  exposed,  and  an  incision  being  made  in  it, 
proceeding  from  above  downwards,  a dead  calf  was  pulled  out 
by  the  tail.  All  this  was  done  in  less  then  twenty  minutes. 
The  parts  being  now  well  cleansed  by  means  of  affusions  of 
warm  water,  the  intestines  were  returned  into  their  place, 
the  incisions  closed  with  the  twisted  suture,  and  covered 
with  some  fine  tow  steeped  in  warm  wine.  A net  was  then 
applied  over  the  whole,  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  bowels 
displacing  the  sutures.  After  the  completion  of  the  opera- 
tion the  animal  got  up  and  began  to  feed. 

The  case  terminated  favorably,  and  the  animal  was  sub- 
sequently fattened  for  the  butcher. 


Annales  de  Medecine  Velerinaire . Bruxelles,  April,  1858. 

AN  ARTICLE  ON  THE  SANITARY  POLICE. 

By  A.  Duviensart,  Yeterinaire  du  Gouvernment  a Fossee. 

This  is  apropos  of  a project  of  law  on  the  subject  by  the 
government  of  Belgium,  and  to  reorganize  the  civil  veteri- 
nary service.  The  author  deprecates  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  as  is  now  the  rule  of  the  infected  animals,  princi- 
pally at  the  decline  of  the  malady,  and  after  the  usual  treat- 
ment has  failed.  He  says,  the  slaughter  to  be  of  any  service, 
should  be  resorted  to  at  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  when 
yet  in  its  acute  form,  that  being  the  period  at  which  it  is  most 
infectious ; but  that  it  can  never  be  useful  except  in  those 
xxxi.  6l 
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epizootics  which  threaten  an  invasion  of  the  cattle  of  the 
whole  country.  For  the  usual  maladies  of  the  acute  type, 
such  as  glanders,  farcy,  anthrax,  pleuro-pneumonia  exuda- 
tive, the  slaughtering  of  animals  ought  only  to  be  ordered  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  at  the  onset,  and  not  at  the  decline  of 
the  disease. 

In  cases  where  the  danger  of  contagion  is  not  so  great,  it 
may  be  prevented  by  isolation,  and  this  means  therefore 
should  be  adopted. 

The  killing  of  animals  should  always  take  place  in  cases  of 
chronic  glanders,  even  when  they  present  the  usual  signs  of 
good  condition  and  apparent  health.  Cases  of  chronic 
farcy,  although  less  dangerous,  should  be  destroyed  if  the 
disease  is  incurable. 

The  author  afterwards  enters  into  the  indemnities  the 
owners  of  the  slaughtered  animals  ought  to  receive,  &c. 

o o ■ 


“MAL  DU  PANAIS.” 

By  the  Same. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1856,  during  a thick  fog  and 
heavy  dew,  existing  from  5 to  9 in  the  morning,  some  women 
and  children,  thirty-one  in  number,  went  into  a field  in 
the  village  of  Cortilloodon,  province  of  Namur,  to  collect  a 
plant  known  by  the  name  of  panais  des  vaches,  (cow-parsnip) 
[Heracleum  sphondt/liy,m).  The  atmosphere  was  so  heavy  that 
the  sun  could  not  penetrate  through  the  fog,  and  the  heat 
was  suffocating.  In  the  course  of  this  day  and  the  next,  all 
these  persons,  without  exception,  were  attacked  with  vesi- 
cation on  their  arms,  hands,  and  wrists ; and  some  of  them, 
those  who  were  without  stockings,  had  these  blisters  on  their 
legs.  They  had  all,  with  the  exception  of  one,  turned  up 
their  sleeves  to  collect  the  plant.  In  this  one  instance  the 
blisters  were  confined  to  the  wrist  and  the  back  of  the  hand. 
A burning  sensation,  accompanied  with  heat  and  swelling, 
was  first  felt  in  all  the  parts  that  had  been  in  contact  with 
the  plant.  The  action  was  not  of  the  same  intensity  in  all, 
nor  did  the  symptoms  present  the  same  aspect  in  every 
instance.  In  one  case  the  pustules  were  close  together,  and 
almost  confluent.  In  another  the  left  arm — which,  by  the 
bye,  was  in  all  cases  the  worst,  on  account  of  the  plant  resting 
on  it  while  its  collection  was  being  made  with  the  right  hand 
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— was  reddened,  hot,  and  very  painful,  with  infiltration  into  the 
cellular  tissue.  In  other  cases  there  was  only  a discoloration  of 
the  skin,  attended,  however,  with  swelling  and  great  pain, 
with  but  few  blisters.  One  person  nearly  escaped  the  effect 
altogether,  by  having  taken  the  precaution  of  bathing  the  part 
during  the  day  with  whev.  Another  lessened  the  severity  of 
the  attack  by  frequent  ablution  in  one  of  the  ditches  in  the 
field.  No  part  of  the  skin  not  having  been  in  contact  with 
the  parsnip  presented  any  alteration ; and  workmen  out  of 
the  field  had  not  suffered.  During  twenty  years  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  collect  this  herb,  which  grows  wild  in  the 
district ; and  similar  effects  have  been  observed. 

The  author  then  cites  several  similar  cases  in  other  districts, 
in  the  years  1849,  54,  and  56; — all  occurring  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  in  foggy,  dewy,  close  weather.  In  some  instances 
he  says  it  took  fifty  days  to  effect  a cure. 

[Burnett,  speaking  of  this  plant,  says,  “ Hcracleam  Sphon- 
dylium , the  cow-parsnip,  is  another  very  nutritious  plant. 
The  Kamtschatdales  and  Russians  eat  the  young  shoots  and 
leaf-stalks,  after  the  rind,  which  is  acrid,  is  peeled  off.  They 
collect  large  bundles  of  them,  and  during  drying  the  peeled 
stalks  become  covered  with  a saccharine  efflorescence,  which 
is  considered  a great  delicacy.  In  Poland  and  Lithuania  a 
kind  of  beer  is  brewed  from  the  stalks  thus  prepared  ; and 
when  mixed  with  bilberries  and  fermented,  the  Russians 
distil  a spirit  from  them,  which  Gmelin  says  is  preferable  to 
that  procured  from  corn.  The  young  shoots,  when  boded, 
form  a delicate  vegetable  resembling  asparagus.  Both  the 
root  and  herb  afford  nutritious  fodder  for  cattle.  Cowrs, 
swine,  and  rabbits  are  very  fond  of  it ; and  horses  will  eat  it, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  agreeable  to  them/5] 


THE  LAST  WISH. 

Napoleon,  in  his  dying  moments,  wished  to  be  buried 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  We  wonder  if  an  English  hero, 
in  the  highest  bound  of  his  patriotism,  would  ever,  as  his 
last  wish,  express  the  desire  to  be  buried  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  ! Considering  the  unsavoury  nature  of  the  resting- 
place,  we  should  say  it  would  be  his  last  wish. — Punch . 
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Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


Treatise  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
and  Surgery . By  William  Haycock,  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon, and  M.R.C.V.S.  Part  I,  London,  John  Churchill, 
New  Burlington  Street,  1858,  p.  160. 

“ What  is  truth  ? 19  is  a question  as  applicable  to  physic  as 
to  morals,  but  not  as  easily  answered  ; hence  many  theories 
have  arisen  in  connexion  with  medicine.  Some  of  them  have 
for  a time  dazzled  like  a meteor,  and  then  like  it  disappeared, 
leaving  not  a “wrack”  behind.  Or  they  have  been  as 
characters  written  on  the  sand,  which  the  returning  tide  has 
washed  away.  Others  have  been  more  abiding;  and  these 
may  be  compared  to  the  surrounding  rocks  which  confine  the 
mighty  waters  to  their  bed,  whence  they  issue  in  vapour,  to 
fertilise  the  earth  and  benefit  its  inhabitants. 

The  votaries  of  truth  are  many,  and  each  traces  as  he 
pleiases  the  streams  to  their  source,  but  the  wells  are  deep, 
and  only  a very  few  can  fathom  them.  This  has  too  often 
led  to  the  substitution  of  conjecture  and  speculation  for 
facts;  and  yet  from  error  good  has  sometimes  arisen,  and  the 
mind  has  been  directed  into  the  right  path  when  reason  has 
asserted  her  prerogative. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  homoeopathy  has  not  taken  a 
strong  hold  on  the  public  mind  at  the  present  day;  still  are 
we  no  believers  in  its  subtil  ties.  The  doctrine  of  sbnilia 
similibus  curantur  is  not  perhaps  so  great  an  obstacle  to  our 
credence  as  the  infinitesimal  doses  of  medicinal  substances 
advocated  by  its  followers,  and  the  development  of  an 
inherent  principle  by  the  trituration  of  the  drugs  they  use; 
since  in  orthodox  medicine  calomel  is  given  in  affections  of 
the  liver,  laxatives  in  cases  of  spontaneous  diarrhoea,  and 
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the  stimulating  system  has  found  favour  with  many,  especially 
in  chronic  disorders. 

The  true  secret  of  this  practice  of  physic  we  believe  resides 
in  the  rigidly  enforcing  of  the  law's  of  hygiene,  the  hus- 
banding of  the  vital  powers,  and  the  attention  paid  to  the 
general  comforts  of  the  patient,  all  of  which  has  our  cordial 
approval,  and  we  readily  give  to  it  our  earnest  support ; but 
beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
oftentimes  rest  and  judicious  dieting,  or  even  abstinence  from 
food,  if  necessary,  prove  means  curative  of  disease.  Again, 
we  believe  that  medicinal  agents  are  occasionally  given  in  too 
large  doses,  or  they  may  be  too  often  repeated  ; still,  the 
minute  quantities  exhibited  by  the  homceopathist  is  simply 
leaving  nature  to  work  the  cure,  and  her  powers  none  will 
be  inclined  to  gainsay. 

Medicines  we  are  quite  contented  to  accept  as  being 
merely  secondary  agents,  for  frequently  have  we  watched  the 
progress  of  disease  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination, 
without  any  therapeutic  whatever  having  been  administered. 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  a perusal  of  Mr. 
Haycock’s  work,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann  are 
applied  to  veterinary  medicine.  We  confess  we  have  not 
read  it  with  either  much  satisfaction  or  profit;  yet  are  there 
in  it  proofs  of  mind,  observation,  and  research.  The  system 
is,  however,  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  he  may  have  done 
wisely  in  adopting  it.  Mr.  Haycock  appears  to  us  not  to 
be  a sincere  believer  in  the  dogmas  of  homoeopathy,  for 
after  having  explained  the  law  of  similar s3  he  says — 

“We  do  not  profess,  however,  to  be  the  exclusive  exponents  of  any  one 
rigid  course  of  practice  or  system  of  medical  treatment.  We  claim  for  this 
law  of  cure  the  highest  place  at  all  times  ; but  conditions  arise,  and  morbid 
phenomena  present  themselves,  which  require  aids  of  an  auxiliary  nature. 
The  law  is  not  at  all  times  applicable,  or  rather,  conditions  occasionally 
arise  which  render  it  to  a certain,  extent  nugatory.  We  cordially  agree 
with  Dr.  Dudgeon,  who  says — ‘ cases  do  occur  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  other  than  homoeopathic  means  for  their  cure;  and  he  is  the  best 
practitioner  wiio  knows  how  and  when  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  aids  and 
appliances  nature  and  art  have  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  cure  of 
disease,  or  its  palliation  when  incurable/ ” 

Of  this  we  presume  we  may  take  as  illustrative  his  treat- 
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ment  of  metastatic  inflammation,  arising  from  excessive 
purging ; to  check  which  he  recommends,  should  the  patient 
be  a large-sized  animal  and  manifestipg  great  debility,  to 
commence  at  once  by  giving  at  a dose — 

Poit  Wine,  ^xij ; 

Tincture  of  Opium,  §iiss  ; 

Thick  Flour-gruel,  1 pint. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  to  be  repeated,  lessening  the  quantity 
of  each  ingredient,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Or  chloroform  may  be  given  in  three-drachm  doses,  or  cam- 
phor in  one-drachm  doses,  mixed  with  warm  flour-gruel,  and 
a second,  and  even  a third  dose,  may  be  found  necessary,  at 
intervals  of  six  or  eight  hours. 

So  in  the  treatment  of  traumatic  tetanus  he  considers 
belladonna  to  be  a remedy  of  the  highest  value : 

“ The  dose  proper  to  supply,  varies  from  two  drachms  by  measure  of  the 
first  dilution,  to  two  drachms  by  weight  of  the  extract  of  the  drug.  It 
is  better  to  resort  to  belladonna  after  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time. 
Its  use  should  be  steadily  persevered  in  for  a week  or  ten  days  in 
succession.  If  the  animal  be  large-sized,  minister  two  drachms  by  weight 
of  the  extract  night  and  morning.  Administer  it  mixed  with  wet  flour  upon 
the  tongue.  It  is  better  first  to  make  thin  the  extract  with  a little  spirits 
of  wine,  before  combining  it  with  flour.  So  long  as  the  patient  improves 
under  the  administration  of  the  drug,  continue  its  use.  Many  practitioners 
report  highly  of  the  curative  properties  of  belladonna  in  tetanus.” 

We  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  above,  for  surely 
allopathy  could  do  no  more,  or  be  bolder  in  prescribing,  if 
so  bold.  We  do,  however,  object  to  the  introduction  of 
certain  symbols  and  formulae,  for  which  we  are  referred 
either  to  his  own  or  others’  works  on  homoeopathy. 

We  also  think  that  Mr.  Haycock  assumes  somewhat  when, 
in  his  preface,  he  asserts  that — 

“ The  compilers  of  ponderous  dictionaries  on  what  is  strangely  deno- 
minated ‘practical  medicine/  have,  we  suspect,  fulfilled  their  mission  in  the 
world.  They  may  not  see  the  change,  or,  if  they  see  it,  may  affect  to  dis- 
believe it.  None  of  us  are  desirous  of  believing  that  which  we  may 
consider  destructive  to  our  fame,  or  our  supposed  interests.  Old  men  are 
wedded  to  the  past ; they  desire  repose.  To  the  new  school  of  vete- 
rinary surgeons  which  we  believe  must  come,  we  trust  that  our  work  will 
be  found,  if  not  a pioneer  in  the  change,  at  least  an  exponent  of  its 
principles.” 
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Before  this,  in  his  preface,  he  says — 

“Throughout  our  labours  we  have  especially  considered  the  wants  and 
the  requirements  of  the  veterinary  student.  The  young  men  who  are 
almost  daily  going  forth  into  the  world  of  busy  life,  either  to  prepare 
for  or  practice  as  veterinary  surgeons,  must  remember  that  the  public  have 
a right  to  expect  from  them  the  practical  development  of  principles  in  t he 
treatment  of  equine  disease  far  in  advance  of  those  pursued  by  our  fore- 
fathers. On  the  other  hand,  to  instruct  in  such  higher  principles  and 
advanced  modes  of  practice,  is  without  doubt  the  true  province  of  every 
teacher  and  of  every  writer  upon  veterinary  medicine.  If  we  have  failed 
in  respect  to  these  true  essentials,  we  assure  the  reader  such  failure  does 
not  arise  from  Jack  of  industry,  but  from  lack  of  ability  both  to  understand 
the  tendency  of  the  age  with  regard  to  the  former,  aud  the  require- 
ments of  the  pupil  with  regard  to  the  latter.55 


Again,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  he  observes — 

“The  principles  of  cure  to  be  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation 
demand  the  earnest  attention  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.  In  the  successful 
treatment  of  disease  the  value  of  the  veterinary  practitioner  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  really  centres.  It  matters  not  how  accomplished  he  may 
be  in  scholastic  attainments,  how  many  modern  languages  he  may  be  able  to 
speak,  how  many  colleges  lie  may  have  visited  or  graduated  at,  or  what 
amount  of  information  he  may  possess  of  a general  character;  the  chief 
question  with  those  who  employ  him  will  be,  Can  he  cure?  It.  is  oue  thing 
to  understand  principles  of  cure,  it  is  another  to  apply  them  successfully. 
Sometimes  the  two  are  associated  in  one  man.  The  combination  of  a know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  science  in  any  of  its  branches,  and  a ready  and 
efficient  application  of  such  principles  to  practice,  are  elements  which  go  to 
constitute  a great  man. 

“The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  acquirement 
of  deep  and  extensive  information.  By  no  means  are  we  to  be  so  under- 
stood. Oil  the  contrary,  we  assert  the  reverse.  Let  the  veterinary 
surgeon  be  educated  to  the  highest  degree  possible;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
urge  that  the  greatest  attention  be  paid  to  what  is  really  practical  and 
useful.  In  the  profession  of  the  healing  art,  mere  scholastic  display  is  useless. 
Let  those  who  possess  knowledge  strive  to  make  it  useful  to  the  com- 
munity.55 

There  is  too  great  a love  of  detraction  scattered  throughout 
the  pages  of  the  work  before  us.  When  will  the  indulgence 
in  this  censorious  spirit  cease  amongst  us?  Until  it  does, 
our  advancement  as  a body  is  hopeless.  We  sincerely  regret 
its  existence,  and  would  that  a more  healthy  state  prevailed, 
and  care  not  whether  it  be  brought  about  by  allopathy  or 
homoeopathy.  Who  has  made  us  to  differ?  or  what  have  we 
that  has  not  been  given  to  us?  Therefore  are  we  debtors, 
and  boasting  of  superiority  is  excluded.  But  few  will  not 
remember  what  almost  the  greatest  among  human  intellects 
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once  said  of  himself;  since  the  more  a man  knows,  the  more 
conscious  he  is  of  the  much  more  he  has  to  learn,  and  there- 
fore of  the  little  he  yet  really  knows : “He  had  only  been 
more  fortunate  than  others  in  picking  up  smoother  pebbles 
that  lay  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean  of  truth/’ 

Our  readers  must  in  conclusion  be  informed,  that  this, 
the  first  part  only  of  Mr.  Haycock’s  work,  treats  upon 
wounds  and  injuries  of  the  horse,  and  the  consequences 
resulting  therefrom,  preceded  by  a dissertation  on  inflam- 
mation, and  “ those  general  principles  of  treatment,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  severer  types  of  idiopathic  disease,  but 
also  in  relation  to  the  healing  of  wounds,  and  the  more 
violent  forms  of  systemic  disturbance  arising  from  the  in- 
fliction of  injuries  of  almost  every  degree  of  severity.”  To 
what  extent  the  work  will  be  carried  the  author  at  present 
does  not  know ; but  he  says,  the  process  of  production  will 
necessarily  be  slow,  arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  labours 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  as  well  as  the  time  and  care  required; 
but  as  matter  accumulates,  so  he  will  give  to  it  form  and 
order,  and  he  hopes  to  render  every  part  complete  in  itself  as 
it  issues  from  the  press. 


A SENTRY  IN  CHARGE  OE  HIMSELF. 

A medical  officer  of  the  13th,  reproved  a sick  soldier  for 
want  of  care  of  his  health,  on  account  of  the  manifest 
effect  produced  on  his  -wasted  frame  by  exposure  to  cold 
during  the  night.  The  man  said,  in  his  defence,  “ Why, 
sir,  what  could  I do?  The  black  fellows  set  down  my  dooly 
in  the  dark,  on  the  top  of  that  mountain,  and  as  I did  not 
know7  how7  near  the  enemy  might  be,  I was  obliged  to  leap 
out  and  take  my  arms,  and  stand  sentry  over  myself  the 
whole  night.”  A new7  species  of  outpost  duty. — Owens  Life 
of  Havelock . 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. 

Cicero. 


WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE,  AND  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE. 

Although  it  must  be  confessed  that  since  we  have  be- 
come a professional  body  all  has  not  been  done  that  is 
desirable,  nor>  perhaps,  so  much  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated ; nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  veterinary 
profession  stands  in  a very  different  position,  and  one  far 
more  elevated  than  did  the  older  farriers. 

Science  has  not  been  altogether  contemned  by  us ; yet,  and 
with  regret  be  it  said,  there  are  still  some  who  deem  her  but 
of  little  worth,  and  go  on  in  the  old  beaten  track  of  routine. 
The  time,  however,  will  come  when,  having  received  more 
encouragement,  she  will  assert  her  rights  and  show  her 
power  and  influence ; and  then  will  arise  sorrow  that  her 
principles  had  not  been  earlier  seen,  better  understood,  and 
more  highly  appreciated. 

Still  we  contend  much  has  been  achieved.  It  was  some- 
thing done,  to  discard  from  veterinary  medicine  the  employ- 
ment of  those  useless  agents  which  the  practitioners  of  the 
old  school  revelled  in — a farago  of  valueless  trash,  which  only 
enabled  the  druggist  to  dispose  of  that  which  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  do,  while  it  opened  a door  for  fraud 
and  trickery  on  the  ground  of  cheapness.  It  was  something 
done,  to  get  rid  of  the  strange  chemical — or  rather  un- 
chemical— compounds  formed  by  the  jumbling  together  of 
substances,  the  action  of  which  oftentimes  interfered  with 
each  other ; or  a compound  resulted  whose  effect  on  the 
organism  was  the  opposite  to  that  intended,  or,  it  may  be,  it 
was  altogether  inert;  each  equally  and  alike  defeating  the 
object  in  view.  By  thus  acting,  we  have  attained  to  a cer- 
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tainty  in  the  operation  of  our  therapeutic  agents,  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  the  case. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  have  always  been  advocates 
for  the  employment  of  agents  of  recognised  and  established 
value,  as  a lengthened  connexion  with  the  drug-trade  in 
early  life  made  us  familiar  with  the  deceptions  that  are  too 
often  had  recourse  to,  especially  when  the  medicines  ordered 
were  for  the  lower  animals.  “ Cheap”  and  “ bad,”  are 
terms  frequently  correctly  associated,  and  no  veterinary 
surgeon  who  seeks  reputation  and  success,  or  has  the 
interests  of  his  profession  at  heart,  will  ever  resort  to  the  use 
of  other  than  genuine  drugs.  But  he  must  be  contented 
to  give  for  them  a fair  price,  nor  should  he  be  unconversant 
with  their  general  characters;  he  should  also  be  able  to 
detect  the  adulterations  which  are  not  uncommonly  prac- 
tised on  the  ignorant  purchaser  by  dishonest  druggists ; 
and  he  should  likewise  be  conversant  with  the  laws  of 
combination. 

Again.  It  was  something  done,  to  cause  the  discon- 
tinuance of  those  cruelties  once  practised  for  the  removal  of 
diseases.  In  ignorance  they  were  adopted,  and  this  at  times 
was  so  great,  that  the  true  seat  of  the  malady  was  unknown 
to  the  prescribers.  Since,  however,  anatomy  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  veterinary  education,  the  function  of  parts  is 
better  understood,  and  many  of  those  methods  have  been 
shown  to  be  not  only  torturing  to  the  patient,  but  injurious 
rather  than  curative.  So  in  the  rude  performance  of  many 
operations,  one  wonders  how  the  animal  economy  withstood 
the  shocks  it  received ; and  were  it  not  that  the  restorative 
powers  of  nature  are  great,  no  hope  of  a cure  could  ever 
have  been  entertained. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  under  these  several 
heads  to  particularise.  This  general  statement  must  suffice. 
Conviction  at  once  impresses  the  mind  of  its  truthfulness, 
so  that  he  who  merely  takes  a superficial  restrospect  of  what 
has  been  done,  will  not  withhold  his  assent  to  some  good 
having  been  effected. 

To  these,  as  causes  operating  to  give  to  us  the  more 
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elevated  position  spoken  of,  must  be  added  a third,  namely, 
the  influence  of  the  press.  Of  late  years  works  have  been 
written  by  members  of  the  profession  which  prove  the  pos- 
session of  mind  and  talents  of  no  mean  order.  These  will 
doubtless  be  added  to  as  time  moves  on,  for  the  field  is  a 
large  one,  and  by  no  means  fully  cultivated ; labourers  being 
still  wanted  in  many  of  its  divisions.  The  question  of 
remuneration  is  perhaps  one  on  which  we  should  hesitate 
to  enter.  Here,  we  fear,  is  a check,  for  it  cannot  as 
yet  be  said  that  the  profession,  as  a body,  is  a reading  one. 
Many,  therefore,  will  have  to  be  contented  with  the  honour 
of  the  thing,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  general  advancement. 

We  have  before  said,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  repeat  the 
assertion,  that  the  literature  of  a profession  must  be  accepted 
as  a test  of  its  standing  and  worth.  Without  it,  where  would 
be  any  proof  of  progress?  Without  it,  how  could  discoveries 
that  are  from  time  to  time  made,  be  communicated  ? With- 
out it,  we  should  quickly  go  back  to  the  days  of  empiricism, 
cruelty,  and  ignorance.  Of  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
press,  we  cannot  adduce  a more  glowing  or  a more  truthful 
description  than  the  following  peroration  to  a lecture  lately 
delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution  by  Mr.  Bradbury: 

“When  the  nations  sat  in  ‘ gross  darkness/  there  still  was  a gleam,  but 
only  a gleam,  of  the  primal  civilization.  The  thirst  of  conquest,  which  first 
cut  up,  and  then  coalesced  the  peoples,  made  the  labour  and  the  intellect  of 
the  gifted  among  them  subservient  to  the  glory  and  luxury  of  their  con- 
querors; then  arose  the  mighty  monuments  of  the  past,  which  serve  as 
historic  landmarks  to  the  present.  Then  arts  began,  flourished,  and  faded — 
faded,  but  to  rise  again ; and,  according  to  the  genius  and  requirements  of 
the  country  and  the  people,  took  various  shapes  of  elegance  and  taste,  but 
the  pervading  principle  was  the  same.  Then  literature,  which  was  but  at 
first  the  trappings  of  barbaric  pride  : and  then  the  aspirations  of  thought — 
subtle  in  the  Oriental,  profound  in  the  Greek,  practical  in  the  Roman — 
poured  with  its  advancing  tide  of  civilization  upon  the  regions  of  the  West 
in  new  forms  and  with  a new  faith — and  then  rolled  back  upon  the  East, 
with  new  sublimity  and  sense : but  still,  amid  convulsions  of  the  nations — 
this  seething  of  the  sands  of  truth — a beacon  has  arisen,  which,  though  it 
cannot  prevent  storms,  can  avert  catastrophes ; though  it  cannot  eradicate 
error,  can  overcome  crime : and  that  beacon  is  Printing  and  the  Press. 
Gathering  up  all  its  strores  from  the  remotest  past,  it  accumulates  them 
with  reflected  light  upon  the  darkness  of  the  unknown  future.  Philosophy, 
history,  theology,  science,  arts,  languages,  are  embalmed,  and  that  which 
was  once  the  painful  record  of  isolated  facts,  has  now  become  the  free 
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inheritance  of  all.  It  is  not  the  dumb  oracles  of  stone — with  their  restricted 
records,  and  their  local  application — though  they  put  a torch  into  our 
hands  to  illumine  the  dawn  of  the  past.  It  is  the  winged  words  of  the 
printed  book,  which  cover  with  an  eternal  effulgence  the  destinies  of  the 
future.  Not  things,  but  thoughts,  now  control  human  actions,  and  regu- 
late the  progress  of  human  minds.  The  glories  of  all  languages,  deeply 
indebted  as  we  are  to  them  for  profundity  and  practice — are  in  the  destiny 
of  printing  but  as  tongues  and  dialects,  to  the  glories  of  the  diffusion  of 
our  own.  It  is  not  the  millions  of  Bibles  that  sow  Truth  broadcast  over 
the  earth.  It  is  not  the  billions  of  books  that  create  and  mould  knowledge 
to  the  requirements  and  form  of  every  mind.  It  is  not  the  Giant  Press, 
that  from  the  four  winds  of  Heaven  wafts  to  all  quarters  of  the  world  the 
woes  and  wants,  the  wickedness  and  worth  of  man,  and  unfurls  in  its 
hand  the  nevec-drooping  standard — Liberty ! Deals  with  the  high  politics 
of  nations,  and  descends  to  the  humblest  needs  of  human  life ! Elevates 
the  being  into  the  Man,  and  teaches  men  and  men,  though  divided  by 
oceans,  that  they  are  brothers ! It  is  not  even  this.  It  is  this  : the  life, 
the  spirit,  and  the  principle  that  pervades  it,  and  renders  it  immortal ! It 
is  this : that  Printing  has  rendered  intelligence  imperishable  ! This  power 
neither  Sorbonne  nor  Index  Expurgatorius  can  suppress.  This  power, 
neither  Csesar  nor  Satan  can  withstand.  And  if  ever,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  the  prophecy  of  Lord  Macaulay  should  be  accomplished,  that  the  New 
Zealander  shall  one  day  sit  upon  the  ruins  of  London  Bridge,  the  civilization 
that  shall  have  led  that  soul-enfranchised  savage  to  survey  and  to  mourn 
over  the  mother  that  had  yearned  for  and  saved  him,  will  all  have  emanated 
— to  him  and  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  millions  like  him,  wrho  have 
escaped  into  the  “marvellous  light” — from  the  might  and  the  majesty,  the 
power  and  the  purity,  of  England’s  Printing  and  of  England’s  Press.” 

And  now,  what  is  the  result  of  “ What  has  been  done”  ? 
Simply  this.  We  have  been  taught  the  advantages  of 
scientific  education.  There  has  taken  place  in  our  schools 
increased  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  The 
curriculum  has  been  extended,  and  will  continue  to  be  with 
the  onward  march  of  mind.  The  man  of  scientific  attain- 
ments is  sought  for  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mere  pretender 
and  charlatan.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  They  are  steps 
in  the  right  direction,  and  we  heartily  wish  that  they  may 
increase  and  continue. 

As  to  What  is  to  be  done  ? — that  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
very  few  words.  First  we  would  say,  let  there  be  union 
amongst  us,  and  a determination  on  the  part  of  each  to  act 
for  the  general  good  of  the  profession,  coupling  this  with  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  one  another,  and  all  will  be  well. 

We  have  before  declared,  that  we  are  not  destructives. 
We  would  be  no  Sceva  among  the  gods.  To  pull  down  is 
much  easier  than  to  build  up.  We  are  altogether  opposed 
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to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  Swift’s  question,  “ Why 
should  we  think  of  posterity,  for  w7hat  did  posterity  ever  do 
for  us  ?” 

We  have  obtained  a status.  A foundation  has  been  laid. 
Let  us  erect  a substantial  superstructure  thereon,  so  that 
succeeding  generations  may  commend  our  wisdom  and  our 
forethought.  Nor  let  us  be  half-hearted  in  our  work,  or 
torn  by  dissentions  ; nor  be  mere  day-dreamers,  sublimely 
conceiving,  but  never  realising.  It  has  been  well  said,  that 
“ It  is  better  to  realise  the  possible,  than  to  sigh  for  the 
ideal : better  to  do  the  work  of  an  ordinary  man,  than  to 
dream  the  work  of  a giant.”  All  truly  great  men  are 
builders.  Each,  too,  should  co-operate  in  his  separate 
sphere,  with  earnestness  and  activity.  Thus  by  united  efforts 
we  shall  accomplish  that  which  alone  or  single-handed  never 
could  have  been  achieved.  Like  soldiers  conducting  a siege, 
some  must  be  willing  to  dig  in  the  trenches,  while  others 
man  the  guns,  and  others  are  ready  to  scale  the  walls  when 
the  breach  is  made.  So  we,  having  to  contend  with  ignor- 
ance, must  take  its  stronghold  by  force,  and  the  citadel 
being  entered,  we  must  keep  possession  of  it  by  instituting 
a new  system  of  tactics,  founded  on  knowledge,  A few  may 
be  called  upon  to  direct,  and  to  these,  where  there  is  no 
undue  usurpation  of  power  and  authority,  submission  wdll  be 
readily  yielded,  and  thus  order  will  be  maintained,  vrithout 
which  there  is  no  real  strength. 
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COURT  OF  QUEEN’S  BENCH,  June  20. 

Sittings  at  'Nisi  Prius , at  Guildhall , before  Lord  Campbell 
and  a Special  Jury . 

SMITH  V.  THE  EASTERN  COUNTIES  RAILWAY. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  a potato  sales- 
man, carrying  on  business  in  Spitalfields  Market,  and  farmer, 
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of  Barking,  Essex,  to  recover  compensation  in  damages  from 
the  defendants,  for  injuries  to  a horse  from  the  alleged  negli- 
gence of  the  defendants’  servants. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  on  the  2Qth  of  October 
last,  the  horse  in  question  was  taken  to  the  Somersham 
station  of  the  defendants’  railway  in  Huntingdonshire,  to  be 
conveyed  to  London.  A cattle  truck,  with  sides  six  feet 
high,  "was  selected  for  its  transmission,  but  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrance  of  the  plantiff’s  agent,  the  horse  was  put 
into  a luggage  truck,  the  sides  of  which  were  not  more  than 
four  feet  high.  The  train  had  but  just  left  the  station,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  horse,  frightened  by  the  passing  of 
an  engine,  had  jumped  over  the  side  of  the  carriage  on  to 
the  line,  and  severely  injured  itself.  It  was  kept  at  the 
station  from  that  time  till  November,  when  it  was  forwarded 
to  London  in  a horse-box,  when  it  was  found  the  horse  had 
dislocated  its  shoulder,  and  received  other  injuries. 

After  hearing  the  evidence,  which  was  of  a conflicting 
character,  the  jury  returned  a verdict  for  £ 15,  the  value  of  the 
horse,  and  £23  for  its  keep. 


COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER,  July  6. 

Sittings  at  Nisi  Prius , at  Guildhall , before  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  and  a Common  Jury . 

CLARK  V,  BARKWORTH. 

Mr . M.  Chambers , Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Beasley  were 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Macauley  and  Mr.  Mellish 
appeared  for  the  defendant. 

This  was  an  action  on  a warranty  for  a horse,  to  which  the 
defendant  had  pleaded  that  the  horse  was  sound  at  the  time 
of  the  warranty. 

The  plaintiff  was  formerly  a jockey,  but  of  late  years  has 
taken  up  the  business  of  a blacking  maker,  with  which  he 
occasionally  combines  the  recreation  of  buying  and  selling 
horses;  and  on  the  22d  of  April  last  he  went,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  to  Lincoln  fair. 

The  defendant  is  a gentleman,  living  at  Cottingham  Castle, 
near  Hull;  and  it  appeared  that  in  the  year  1855  a farmer  in 
Yorkshire,  named  Atkinson,  exhibited  a colt  at  twTo  places,  and 
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obtained  the  first  prize  at  each.  The  colt  had,  upon  some 
previous  occasion,  lost  the  heel  of  the  off  fore  foot,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  a slight  blemish  was  the  result.  The 
defendant  was  anxious  to  have  him,  and  purchased  him  for 
100/.,  thinking  that  he  would  eventually  make  a hunter;  but, 
finding  that  he  made  no  et  bone,”  and  was  too  small  for  the 
field,  he  sent  a person  named  Ford  with  him  to  last  Lin- 
coln fair,  saying  that  he  ought  to  get  120/.  for  him.  Ford 
took  him  as  desired,  and  when  the  horse  was  being  ridden 
down  the  street  early  in  the  morning  the  plaintiff  and  his 
brother  es  looked  him  over,”  but  did  not  buy  him;  but  at 
eleven  o’clock  they  saw  the  horse  again,  and  agreed  to  pur- 
chase him  for  7 54,  if  the  defendant  would  give  a warranty. 
The  warranty  was  given  by  Ford  on  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
the  money  paid,  and  the  horse  taken  by  railway  to 
London. 

The  plaintiff  said,  that  upon  the  third  day  after  the  arrival  of 
the  horse  in  London  he  exhibited  slight  symptoms  of  lameness 
in  the  off  fore  foot,  and,  thinking  that  the  journey  might  have 
caused  the  defect,  he  took  little  or  no  notice  of  it*  Shortly  after- 
wards the  plaintiff  was  in  treaty  with  a gentleman’s  coachman 
for  the  purchase  of  him  for  the  sum  of  130/.,  and  had  him 
examined  and  shod  by  Mr.  Hempson,  a veterinary  surgeon 
and  farrier,  who  certified  that  he  was  unsound  from  internal 
disease  of  the  fore  foot,  such  unsoundness  and  disease  pro- 
ceeding from  a contracted  foot,  on  which  there  was  a blemish. 
The  coachman  tried  the  horse  the  next  day  and  said  that  he 
was  lame,  and  the  deal  went  off;  whereupon  the  plaintiff, 
enclosing  the  certificate,  wrote  to  the  defendant,  who  at  once 
replied,  denying  that  the  horse  was  unsound  or  lame  when 
he  was  sold  at  Lincoln  fair,  and  referred  the  plaintiff  to 
his  solicitors.  On  this  state  of  things  the  plaintiff  consulted 
some  other  veterinary  surgeons  of  experience,  who  all  certified 
that  the  horse  wras  lame,  assigning  as  a cause  the  reasons 
given  by  Mr.  Hempson  above.  A letter  was  then  written  to 
the  defendant,  giving  him  notice  that  the  horse  would  be 
sold  at  Tattersali’s  for  what  he  would  fetch,  and  intimating 
that  the  defendant  would  be  held  liable  for  any  loss  arising 
from  the  sale.  The  letter  reached  the  defendant  on  Sunday, 
and  the  sale  was  to  take  place  on  the  following  day. 

Finding  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  the  defendant  sent 
Ford  up  to  London  with  instructions  to  buy  him,  which  he 
did  for  40  guineas,  leaving  the  plaintiff  a loser  of  42/.  18s.  Gd., 
to  recover  which  the  present  action  was  brought. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it  was  most  emphatically 
denied  that  the  horse  was,  or  ever  had  been,  unsound,  and 
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some  veterinary  surgeons  were  called  by  him  who  swore  that 
there  was  not  the  least  pretence  for  saying  that  the  horse 
had  a contracted  foot,  or  that  he  was  lame,  or  in  any 
way  unsound. 

A gentleman  named  Holmes , a veterinary  surgeon,  who  had 
had  some  very  considerable  experience  in  his  profession,  and 
for  some  years  examined  and  passed  horses  at  Calcutta  for 
the  Bengal  army,  said  that  both  the  feet  were  of  the  same 
size,  and  as  good  and  sound  a pair  of  feet  as  he  ever  saw  in 
his  life,  and  that  the  horse  had  been  lamed  by  rasping  the 
heel  down  in  shoeing. 

The  horse  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  his 
Lordship  asked  the  jury  if  they  would  like  to  see  him  and 
judge  for  themselves,  but  they  declined. 

While  the  case  was  proceeding,  the  plaintiff  sent  for  Pro- 
fessor  Spooner,  who  came  at  once,  and  left  the  court  to 
examine  the  horse,  and  after  doing  so,  returned  into  court 
again,  but  the  professor  was  not  called  into  the  witness-box 
to  give  the  result  of  his  examination. 

After  Mr.  Macauley  had  summed  up  his  evidence,  and 
Mr.  Chambers  replied  upon  the  whole  case, 

His  Lordship  very  carefully  summed  up,  when  the  jury 
retired  to  consider  their  verdict,  and,  after  an  hour’s  de- 
liberation, returned  a verdict  for  the  defendant. 
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MANNER  OE  OBTAINING  WATER  BY  BUSHMEN  IN  THE 
DESERT. 

Dr.  Livingstone  says,  “ the  Bushmen  are 'real  nomads, 
never  rearing  any  domestic  animal  except  the  dog,  or  culti- 
vating the  soil.  They  follow  the  wild  animals  in  their  migra- 
tions, as  wolves  are  said  in  America  to  accompany  the  herds 
of  buffaloes,  and  prey  upon  them  as  they  range  from  place  to 
place.  Our  author  describes  them  as  possessing  thin  wiry 
forms,  capable  of  great  exertion  under  severe  privations,  of 
low  stature,  but  not  (as  is  commonly  believed)  absolutely 
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dwarfish.  They  possess  an  intense  love  of  liberty;  and  the 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  desert  they  inhabit  is  a more  effectual 
guarantee  for  it  than  the  most  powerful  armies  or  fleets.  The 
manner  of  procuring  water  is  very  singular.  The  country  is 
remarkably  flat,  but  intersected  in  different  parts  by  the  beds 
of  ancient  rivers,  cutting  through  a soil  of  light-coloured  soft 
sand,  nearly  pure  silica. . These  beds  contain  much  alluvial 
soil,  and  this  being  hard  baked  by  the  burning  sun,  rain 
water  stands  in  pools  here  and  there  for  several  months. 
Sometimes  the  bushmen  cover  these  with  sand  for  the  sake 
of  security,  and  even  make  a fire  over  the  spot,  but  this  does 
not  prevent  the  attainment  of  the  precious  liquid. 

“ When  they  wish  to  draw  water  for  use  the  women  come 
with  20  or  30  of  their  water  vessels  in  a bag  or  net  on  their 
backs.  These  water  vessels  consist  of  ostrich  eggshells,  with 
a hole  in  the  end  of  each,  such  as  would  admit  one’s  finger. 
The  women  tie  a bunch  of  grass  to  one  end  of  a reed  about 
two  feet  long,  and  insert  it  in  a hole  dug  as  deep  as  the 
arm  will  reach  ; then  ram  down  the  wet  sand  firmly  round 
it.  Applying  the  mouth  to  the  free  end  of  the  reed,  they 
form  a vacuum  in  the  grass  beneath,  in  which  the  water  col- 
lects, and  in  a short  time  rises  into  the  mouth.  An  eggshell 
is  placed  on  the  ground  alongside  the  reed,  some  inches  below 
the  mouth  of  the  sucker,  and  a straw  guides  the  water  into 
the  hole  of  the  vessel,  as  she  draws  mouthful  after  mouthful 
from  below.  The  whole  stock  of  water  is  thus  passed  through 
the  woman’s  mouth  as  a pump,  and  when  taken  home  is 
carefully  buried.  I have  come  into  villages  where,  had  we 
acted  a domineering  part  and  rummaged  every  hut,  we  should 
have  found  nothing,  but  by  sitting  down  quietly  and  waiting 
with  patience  until  the  villagers  were  led  to  form  a favorable 
opinion  of  us,  a woman  would  bring  out  a shellful  of  the  pre- 
cious fluid  from  I know  not  where.” 

Addison  was  certainly  right  in  making  his  African  hunter 
“bless  his  stars  and  think  it  luxury”  when  he  chanced  to 
light  on  “ an  mitasted  spring.”  This  bemouthed  water,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  worst  modification  of  the  element 
which  the  traveller  in  Africa  is  compelled  to  accept  with 
thankfulness.  At  one  place  (Nchokotsa) — 

“The  water  was  bitter,  and  presented  indications  not  to 
be  mistaken  of  having  passed  through  animal  systems 
before.” 
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OBITUARY. 


ADAPTATION  OF  THE  SOIL  TO  THE  WANTS  OF  MAN. 

Examining  the  nature  and  formation  of  soil  for  the  sup- 
port of  vegetation,  how  it  delights  the  heart  to  see  the  gra- 
cious provision  for  man’s  benefit  and  enjoyment  prepared  for 
him  before  he  was  called  to  possess* them  ! All  was  done — 
everything  was  finished,  perfected,  and  declared  to  be  “ very 
good”  — before  he  for  whom  they  were  all  made  was  created 
and  placed  over  them.  Every  tree,  every  plant,  every  grass, 
every  moss,  every  lichen,  was  blooming,  or  fruiting,  or  sprout- 
ing, or  putting  forth  new  and  beautiful  forms,  as  they  ex- 
panded to  the  glorious  sunbeams  in  a sinless  and  sorrowless 
world.  Everything  was  ready  and  waiting  to  minister  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  being  who  was  to  have  dominion  over  all. 
Every  combination  of  original  matter  was  arranged  and  made, 
every  variety  of  natural  objects  was  formed,  out  of  the  simple 
substances  which  it  pleased  God  to  put  as  His  working  instru- 
ment when  “ the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.” 


OBITUARY. 

We  deeply  regret  having  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
Karkeek,  of  Truro.  His  private  and  professional  worth  alike 
require  that  we  should  join  in  a tribute  to  his  memory;  we 
therefore  readily  give  insertion  to  the  following  extracts  from 
the  papers  which  have  been  kindly  forwarded  to  us,  as  being 
equally  expressive  of  our  feelings  as  of  those  of  the  respec- 
tive writers.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  melancholy  event 
is  thus  stated  in  the  Plymouth,  Hevonport , and  Stonehov.se 
Herald : 

“ On  Sunday,  the  13th  of  June,  Mr.  Karkeek,  veterinary 
surgeon,  of  Truro,  was  called  to  attend  an  urgent  case  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Camelford,  where  some  horses  belonging 
to  Mr.  Pridham,  coach  proprietor,  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning. He  and  Mr.  Pridham  were  returning  in  a gig,  the 
horse  being  one  of  Mr.  PridhanTs,  and  too  large  for  the 
shafts,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  shafts  pressing  upon  the 
animal,  he  started  off  when  between  Camelford  and  Wade- 
bridge  (Mr.  Pridham  driving  at  the  time),  and  at  length  up- 
set the  gig,  throwing  out  Mr.  Karkeek  and  Mr.  Pridham  with 
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considerable  violence.  Mr.  Pridharn  was  not  hurt,  but  Mr, 
Karkeek  wras  stunned,  and  did  not  recover  his  senses  till  some 
time  afterwards,  when  he  found  himself  in  a farm  house,  and 
immediately  requested  to  be  taken  home.  He  was  driven 
very  slowly  homewards,  and  on  arriving  at  Truro,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  received  severe  bruises  about  the  hip. 
Subsequently  an  abscess  formed  in  the  bruised  parts,  and  we 
regret  to  state  that  the  accident  terminated  fatally,  though  no 
danger  of  that  kind  was  at  first  apprehended.”  The  editor 
adds:  “In  private  life  Mr.  Karkeek  was  a kind,  hospitable 
friend,  and  a good  husband  and  father.” 

The  TVest  Briton  says,  “ Our  obituary  of  this  week 
contains  a record  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Karkeek,  of  Truro, 
and  we  should  not  do  justice  to  his  memory,  or  to  our  own 
feelings,  without  a more  extended  notice  of  his  life  and 
labours,  and,  we  may  add,  our  lament  over  his  early  and 
much-regretted  death.  By  his  talents,  application,  and 
straightforward  integrity,  he  had  obtained  a position  of 
singular  usefulness  in  the  county3  and  by  his  numerous  pub- 
lications, in  which  he  applied  the  knowledge  gathered  by  his 
professional  studies  as  a veterinary  surgeon  to  agricultural 
improvement,  he  has  deservedly  earned  a much  wider  reputa- 
tion. For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Veterinarian , and  laboured  diligently  to  develop  the  principles 
by  which  the  best  agricultural  stock  might  be  produced,  kept 
in  a healthy  state,  and  how  their  energies  for  labour,  or  their 
capabilities  for  feeding,  might  be  brought  out.  In  1842  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  offered  a prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  ‘Fat  and  Muscle/  This  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Karkeek,  and  is  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  journal  of 
that  society,  and  may  be  considered  a text-book  on  that 
difficult  subject  (using  the  authoFs  own  language,  which  he 
modestly  applies  to  another),  ‘ holding  up  the  torch  of 
science,  as  it  were,  to  the  agriculturists,  and  teaching  them 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  union  of  practice  with 
science/  When  the  same  society  offered  a prize  of  £ 50  for 
the  best  essay  on  ‘The  Farming  of  Cornwall/  it  was  felt  that 
no  one  was  so  competent  to  undertake  the  subject  as  Mr. 
Karkeek.  This  he  did  with  his  usual  zeal,  intelligence,  and 
success,  and  the  essay  appeared  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
journal.  In  it  he  traced  the  progress  of  Cornish  agriculture 
since  the  report  of  Worgans,  and  opened  up  the  capabilities 
of  the  soil  by  an  admirable  geological  map  and  section.  A 
further  valuable  paper  from  his  pen — a prize  essay — appeared 
in  the  1 1th  volume  of  the  same  journal,  on  ‘The  Diseases  of 
Cattle  and  Sheep,  occasioned  by  Mismanagement/  To  the 
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Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  he  also 
liberally  contributed  an  excellent  paper  on  ‘The  Hereditary 
Diseases  of  Horses  and  Cattle/  and  the  introduction  to  the 
volume  handsomely  acknowledges  the  services  thus  rendered 
by  saying,  ‘Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark  with  satisfaction,  how 
much  Cornishmen  have  added  to  the  value  of  our  pages/ 
These  separate  essays  and  papers  were  afterwards  published 
in  various  forms.  But  it  was  not  as  a writer  alone  that  Mr. 
Karkeek  was  content  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  which  he 
possessed  ; the  members  of  the  ‘ Probus  Farmers’  Club’  will 
always  gratefully  remember  the  kind  and  liberal  aid  which  he 
gave  them  in  their  inquiries  and  discussions,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  prepared  and  delivered  before  them  many 
valuable  lectures.  Mr.  Karkeek  was  for  about  twenty  years 
the  secretary  of  the  Cornwall  Agricultural  Association,  and 
was  very  instrumental  in  constituting  it  an  itinerant  society. 
He  likewise  officiated  as  a judge  of  horses  at  many  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
We  cannot  but  deeply  lament  that  in  the  midst  of  this  career 
of  usefulness,  with  all  his  talents  expanded,  and  his  energies 
unimpaired,  at  the  ripe  age  of  55,  he  has  been  taken  away. 
To  numerous  friends  he  was  endeared  by  a long  and  un- 
broken attachment;  for  as  a friend  he  was  honest  and  true, 
as  a man  of  science  gathered  knowledge  and  liberally  dis- 
pensed it,  and  his  business  transactions  were  always  stamped 
by  straightforward  openness  and  integrity.  His  funeral  took 
place  on  Tuesday  morning  last ; the  shops  in  Truro  were 
spontaneously  closed,  and  a long  procession  of  sorrowing 
friends  and  neighbours  acknowledged  his  worth,  and  lamented 
his  early  death.” 

Mr.  Karkeek’s  diploma  bears  date  January  31st,  1825. 

On  what  a slender  thread  hang  our  lives ! Soon  the 
like  summons  will  be  ours.  Each  is — 

“ Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 
Are  a little  longer  grown  ; 

Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 
Of  the  day’s  last  beam  is  flown  ; 

Till  the  night  of  earth  is  faded 
From  the  heart  once  full  of  day ; 

Till  the  stars  of  heaven  are  breaking 
Through  the  twilight  soft  and  gray. 

“ Only  waiting  till  the  reapers 

Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home ; 

For  the  summer-time  is  faded, 

And  the  autumn  winds  have  come.” 

* 
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THE  FORMATION  OF  A NEW  VETERINARY 
SOCIETY. 


Glasgow;  July  17,  1858. 

Gentlemen, — Believing  that  at  all  times  it  is  gratifying  to 
you  to  find  that  the  members  of  our  profession  are  taking 
that  position  which  they  are  justly  entitled  to,  and  which 
perhaps  is  partly  to  be  accomplished  by  a mutual  determination 
to  advance  themselves  in  a knowledge  of  their  art,  I have 
much  pleasure  in  informing  you,  that  a step  has  just  been 
taken  in  the  right  direction  by  a number  of  gentlemen  in 
Glasgow.  Seeing  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  from 
the  formation  of  a society  having  for  its  object  mutual  im- 
provement, by  the  discussion  of  cases,  a meeting  took  place  on 
the  14th  ult.,  which,  very  much  to  the  gratification  of  those 
who  took  upon  themselves  the  preliminary  arrangements,  was 
attended  by  a goodly  number  of  the  profession,  one  and  all 
of  whom  cordially  concurred  in  the  object  in  view,  and  as 
such,  resolved  at  once  to  form  themselves  into  a Society. 

A committee  was  thereupon  appointed,  to  prepare  the  rules 
and  regulations,  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  towards  the 
completion  of  the  Society. 

Professor  MfCall,  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh, 
kindly  consented  to  address  the  next  meeting,  which  was 
arranged  to  take  place  on  the  18th  of  the  forthcoming  month. 

I have  no  doubt,  from  the  enthusiasm  exhibited,  that  the 
Society  will  not  only  do  a vast  amount  of  even  individual 
good  to  those  who  take  part  in  its  proceedings,  but  that  it 
will  also  tend  to  create  that  esprit  du  corps  amongst  us,  the 
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want  of  which  has  been  hitherto  sadly  felt  by  all  who  have 
the  advancement  of  their  profession  at  heart,  and  I trust 
that  both  you  and  others  will  yet  hear  much  of  the  good 
effects  of  the  present  movement. 

I send  you  a copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  by  which 
you  will  see  that  I was  instructed  to  forward  a report  for 
your  journal,  and  which  I hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  insert  notwithstanding  it  is  late  in  the  month.  It  affords 
me  also  much  pleasure  to  state,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  this 
Society  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  “Vete- 
rinary Medical  Association  ” existing  in  your  part  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  will  gladly  receive  any  suggestion  which 
you  may  think  important,  and  also  that  it  wishes  to  act  for  the 
good  of  the  profession,  and  to  do  away  with  any  petty  jealousy 
which  may  exist  between  the  members  of  the  different  colleges. 

I remain,  yours,  &c. 

Charles  Moir. 

Hon . Secretary. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘ Veterinarian .* 


[We  readily  give  insertion  to  these  particulars,  and  have  to 
regret  that  they  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  insertion  in  our 
last  number.  We  also  give  our  hearty  good  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  new  Society.] 


(S  At  Glasgow , and  within  the  Tontine  Hotel  there , on  Wednesday 
the  \4cthJuly , at  4 o' clock p.m. 

Assembled  the  following  gentlemen,  being  practitioners  of 
the  veterinary  art  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a Society,  having  for  its  objects  mutual  improve- 
ment in  matters  connected  with  the  profession,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  cases  of  importance  which  may  from  time  to  time 
occur  in  their  practice  : 


Mr.  William  Anderson,  Glasgow'. 

„ J.  Anderson  ,, 

,,  Mitchell  „ 

„ C.  Moir  „ 

,,  Newdands  „ 

„ * Cockburne  „ 

„ Robertson,  Greenock. 

„ M'Kirdy,  Bute. 

Professor  M‘Call,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Steele,  Biggar. 

„ Cuthbertson,  Newmilnes. 

„ M‘Dougall,  Kilpatrick. 

„ Gardner,  Alexandria. 
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Mr.  — Potter,  Renfrew. 

„ MTntosh,  Falkirk. 

„ Farquhar,  Riccarton. 

„ Stewart. 

,,  Douglas. 

and  others. 


Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  Y.S.  Glasgow,  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  chair. 

The  chairman  read  the  circular  calling  the  meeting;  and 
after  some  remarks  on  the  benefits  which  might  accrue  from 
the  formation  of  such  a society  in  this  district,  it  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Robertson,  that  the  persons  present  now  agree  to 
form  themselves  into  a Society,  having  for  its  objects  those 
set  forth  in  the  circular  now  read — which  was  seconded,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

It  was  also  resolved  by  the  meeting,  that  the  Society  be 
managed  by  a patron,  president,  three  vice-presidents,  eight 
directors,  a treasurer,  and  secretary. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  office- 
bearers, when  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously 
elected  to  the  respective  offices  : 

Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  President, 

,,  Cockburn,  Vice-President, 

„ Steele  „ 

Robertson 


Mr.  Cockburn. 

„ J.  Anderson. 
,,  Marshall. 

„ Potter. 


Directors. 

Mr.  Gordon. 

,,  Newlands. 
,,  Dunlop. 
Prof.  McCall. 


Mr.  M‘Dougail,  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Charles  Moir,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Moir  read  to  the  meeting  a draft  of  the  proposed 
regulations  for  the  management  of  the  Society,  and  the  same 
were  remitted  to  the  directors  now  elected  as  a committee  to 
revise  the  same,  and  submit  them  to  the  Society  at  its  next 
meeting. 

It  was  also  resolved,  that  any  person  (excepting  always 
those  present  at  this  meeting)  wishing  to  join  the  Society, 
must  be  admitted  by  ballot  of  the  members  present  at  a 
general  meeting. 

It  was  also  moved,  seconded,  and  agreed  to,  that  the  entry 
money  of  members  be  £l.  The  yearly  subscription  to  be 
afterwards  fixed. 
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It  was  also  resolved  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  Society  on  the 
18th  of  August  next,  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
send  circulars  to  all  practitioners  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
notifying  the  meeting. 

Mr.  M‘Call,  professor  at  the  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh, 
agreed  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  directors  were  instructed  to  secure  a place  of  meeting 
for  the  Society. 

The  secretary  was  also  instructed  to  forward  a notice  of  this 
meeting,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  Society,  to  the  editors  of 
the  Veterinarian , requesting  them  to  insert  the  same  in  the 
next  publication  of  that  journal. 


DISEASED  HEART  OF  A COW. 

By  H.  Lepper,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Aylesbury. 

I herewith  send  you  what  I think  is  a rare  specimen  of 
a diseased  heart,  with  its  investment,  which  was  taken  from 
a cow  of  the  short-horn  breed,  about  seven  years  old,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Bliss,  of  Windmill  Hill,  Waddesdon. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  calving  she  was  noticed  to  fail  in 
her  appetite  and  her  milk  also  became  greatly  diminished  in 
quantity.  In  walking  across  the  yard  she  staggered  and  fell. 
She  laid  for  some  considerable  time,  when  with  difficulty  she 
got  up  and  walked  to  a shed,  where  she  soon  laid  down  again. 
It  was  in  this  condition  that  I first  saw  her.  The  expression 
of  her  countenance  did  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  a 
healthy  animal.  The  bowels  were  regular  in  their  action  ; 
the  pulse  did  not  exceed  fifty  beats  in  the  minute,  and  was 
soft  and  full.  On  the  left  side  of  the  chest  there  was  an 
emphysematous  swelling,  extending  over  four  or  five  of  the 
middle  ribs  and  about  eight  or  ten  inches  wide.  On  auscul- 
tating the  chest  I could  not  discover  any  unusual  sound  in 
the  respiratory  action  ; the  breathing  also  was  regular.  The 
jugular  veins  were  filled  to  repletion,  so  as  to  be  observable 
when  standing  by  the  side  of  the  animal;  a state  of  things 
which  I have  invariably  found  to  exist  in  effusion  into  the 
pericardium,  and  especially  if  much  fluid  is  present.  I felt 
satisfied  that  this  was  a case  of  this  description,  and  con- 
sequently formed  an  unfavorable  opinion  as  to  the  issue. 
To  relieve  the  distended  vessels,  I took  away  eight  or  ten 
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pounds  of  blood,  and  gave  a slight  purgative,  which  appeared 
to  afford  temporary  relief. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  appetite  improved,  and  the  cow 
appeared  to  move  with  greater  freedom  and  less  pain.  On 
the  sixth  day  after  my  first  visit  she  suddenly  relapsed,  and 
died  on  the  seventh. 

This  animal  had  for  some  time  past  wasted  in  flesh,  but  as 
her  general  appearance  was  healthy,  little  notice  was  taken 
of  it.  It  is  surprising  that  she  should  have  gone  on  so  well 
as  she  did  with  so  extensive  disease  of  the  heart.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  affection  I shall  offer  no  remarks,  but  leave  this 
to  be  explained  by  you. 

[This  was  but  another  of  several  specimens  which  we  have 
received  from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  external  surface  of 
the  heart  was  covered  with  layers  of  effused  and  partially 
organized  fibrine.  The  pericardium  was  thickened  to  three 
times  its  natural  substance,  and  within  it  was  contained 
several  ounces  of  colourless  serous  fluid.  The  effused  fibrine 
hung  in  grape-like  appendages  from  the  base  of  the  heart, 
each  of  which  had  a flocculent  condition.  These  bodies  were 
devoid  of  colour,  and  had  altogether  such  an  appearance  as 
would  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  the  effusions  resulted  from 
active  inflammation.  The  muscular  substance  of  the  organ 
and  its  internal  lining  membrane  were  alike  free  from  organic 
change.  A similar  specimen  was,  a few  years  since,  laid  by 
us  before  the  Pathological  Society,  and  will  be  found 
published  in  the  record  of  its  proceedings.] 


DISEASE  IN  THE  EYES  OF  CATTLE. 

By  W.  Cox,  Sen.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Ashbourne. 

The  disease  I am  about  to  describe  is  one  that  I have  met 
with  among  cattle,  more  particularly  young  ones,  during  the 
last  twelve  years.  I have  seldom  seen  it  but  in  the  summer, 
and  more  frequently  in  the  later  months  of  the  year,  and 
particularly  in  dry  hot  seasons.  It  is  very  prevalent  at  the 
present  time,  and  I have  seen  and  treated  no  less  than  five 
herds  of  cattle  for  it  during  the  last  three  weeks. 

By  some  persons  it  is  believed  to  be  of  an  epizootic  cha- 
racter. I have  noticed  the  fact,  that  when  one  animal 
becomes  affected  there  are  always  several  more  in  the  herd 
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attacked,  and  very  frequently  it  will  go  through  the 
whole. 

Symptom. — The  disease  commences  with  an  inflammatory 
attack  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  quickly  followed  by 
opacity  of  the  transparent  cornea.  Very  frequently,  but  not 
in  every  case,  a white  speck  will  appear  in  the  centre  of  the 
eye,  or  near  to  it,  which  soon  becomes  elevated.  At  the  same 
time  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye  will  become  diseased,  and 
permanent  blindness  will  sometimes  be  the  result,  the  eye 
appearing  to  an  ordinary  observer  to  be  a mass  of  purulent 
matter. 

Treatment. — The  animal  should  be  placed  in  a cool  and 
dark  place ; but  not  too  cold.  I very  seldom  bleed,  but  give 
a dose  of  physic,  and  I find  one  of  the  best  lotions  to  be 
applied  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  to  be  Liquor  Plumbi 
Diacetat.  well  diluted  with  Aqua  Rosse,  to  which  a little  Spirit. 
Camphorse  is  added.  If  the  animal  has  been  neglected,  and 
there  is  a nebula  on  the  cornea,  then  an  astringent  lotion  is 
called  for,  and  sometimes  the  use  of  a rod  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  required. 

[In  our  Journal  for  last  year,  p.  555,  will  be  found  some 
remarks  by  us  on  this  peculiar  form  of  ophthalmia  in  cattle. 
We  then  said  we  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
north  of  England  to  speak  of  the  form  or  character  of  the 
disease  there,  and  consequently  we  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Cox 
for  his  communication.] 


ROARING  IN  A HORSE,  WITH  THE  SUCCESSFUL 
ADOPTION  OF  A MECHANICAL  CONTRIVANCE 
FOR  ITS  RELIEF. 

By  W.  G.  Reeve,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Camberwell. 

I was  recently  consulted  by  a medical  gentleman  upon  the 
following  case.  Some  short  time  previously  he  had  purchased 
a very  handsome  brougham- horse,  but  immediately  upon 
bringing  it  home  he  became  sensible  of  a defect  in  its 
respiration.  Upon  examination  I at  once  perceived  that  the 
horse  was  a “ roarer,”  and  about  as  bad  a one  as  l had  seen 
for  some  time.  Not  only  was  the  noise  distressing,  but  the 
animal,  when  in  harness,  was  unable  to  proceed  more  than  a 
few  hundred  yards  without  stopping,  while  any  further 
progression  would  to  all  appearance  have  produced  as- 
phyxia. 
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The  horse  had  been  bought,  from  an  advertisement  in  the 
Times , as  the  property  of  a <£  gentleman  leaving  town  who, 
unfortunately  for  my  client,  never  returned.  It  was  therefore 
impossible  to  recover  its  value,  and  the  purchaser  was  anxious 
to  avoid  a total  loss.  We  talked  the  matter  over  together; 
I explained  the  pathology  of  roaring,  and  he  suggested  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy,  which,  however,  in  spite  of  pro- 
fessional enthusiasm,  was  abandoned,  in  deference  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  who,  whatever  comfort  the  horse  might  have  derived 
at  our  hands,  would  scarcely  have  consented  to  its  being 
worked  in  London  with  a perforation  in  the  windpipe. 

The  discussion,  however,  caused  me  to  reflect  upon 
the  matter,  and  it  became  my  opinion  that  temporary 
relief,  at  least,  might  be  obtained  by  mechanical  means. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  tell  your  professional  readers, 
that  the  most  general  cause  of  “ roaring”  is  atrophy  of  the 
muscles,  which  should  dilate  the  glottal  opening,  and  a conse- 
quent falling  in  of  one  or  both  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  when 
vibrations  during  excited  inspiration  produce  the  sounds ; or 
to  mention  that,  when  the  horse  is  at  rest,  the  air  passes  into 
and  out  of  the  lungs  so  quietly,  that,  even  upon  auscultating 
the  region  of  the  larynx,  no  sound  can  be  heard.  Such  is  the 
accepted  theory.  Indeed  it  is  not  until  the  respiration  has 
been  increased  either  by  the  excitement  of  the  whip  or  exer- 
cise, that  the  noise  becomes  audible. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  pathology  of  “roaring,”  there  is  a 
perfect  analogy  between  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  a horse 
labouring  under  the  disease,  and  an  ordinary  toy  trumpet, 
which  sounds  by  the  vibrations  of  the  reed  within  it.  If  the 
reed  of  such  a trumpet  be  tolerably  stiff,  you  may  blow  gently 
through  it  without  producing  any  sound,  the  current  of  air 
being  insufficient  to  call  forth  its  vibrations.  Blow  harder, 
and  the  trumpet  speaks.  If,  however,  the  velocity  and 
volume  of  air  be  much  increased,  the  reed  is  compressed 
against  the  sides  of  the  tube,  its  vibrations  cease,  and  the 
tube  becomes  impervious  to  the  further  passage  of  the  wind. 
Carrying  out  the  comparison:  the  external  nostrils  of  the 
horse  form  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet,  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
become  the  speaker  or  reed,  and  the  trachea  a continuation 
of  the  tube  of  the  instrument. 

When  respiration  is  tranquil,  the  current  of  air  passing 
through  the  glottal  opening  is  not  enough  to  agitate  the  car- 
tilages, we  therefore  hear  no  sound ; but  frighten  the  horse 
with  a whip,  or  increase  the  respiration  by  exertion,  and  the 
roaring  commences.  Should  both  sides  of  the  larynx  be 
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affected,  any  further  increase  of  breathing  would  suffocate  the 
animal,  inasmuch  as  the  cartilages  would  be  held  forcibly 
together  by  the  rush  of  air,  and  the  rima  glottidis  positively 
closed. 

The  poor  brute  obtains  no  relief  from  its  instinctive 
efforts  to  aid  itself.  The  flanks  work,  the  false  nostrils 
dilate,  a violent  rush  of  air  passes  up  them,  which  un- 
fortunately only  adds  to  the  evil,  for  the  greater  the  atmos- 
pheric supply,  the  more  powerfully  are  the  cartilages  driven 
together. 

And  here,  perhaps,  a digression  to  the  physiology  of  the 
“ false”  nostrils  would  not  be  inappropriate. 

In  man,  and  other  animals  of  a similar  organization,  the 
air  is  inhaled  both  through  the  nose  and  mouth.  Through 
the  former  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  under  conditions 
that  call  for  increased  respiration,  the  oral  aperture  is  also 
unclosed. 

The  nasal  channels  in  man  are  not  of  sufficient  calibre  to 
transmit  enough  air  upon  the  occasion  of  any  extraordinary 
demand,  the  area  of  the  glottal  opening  being  greater  than 
their  united  capacities.  The  additional  supply  is  furnished 
through  the  mouth. 

In  the  horse,  however.  Nature  has  thought  proper  to 
depart  from  this  arrangement;  this  animal  breathes  only 
through  the  nose,  compensation  being  made  in  the  peculiar 
formation  of  his  nostrils. 

The  nasal  channels  in  the  horse,  unlike  those  in  man,  are 
highly  capacious,  and,  although  containing  convolutions  of 
the  turbinated  bones  for  the  perfection  of  smell,  possess  a 
calibre  sufficient  for  the  transmission  of  as  much  air  as, 
under  any  and  every  circumstance , can  possibly  pass  through 
the  glottal  opening  into  the  lungs.  The  only  question  being 
the  means  of  collecting  the  extra  quantity  of  air  required, 
and  regulating  the  supply  to  the  exigences  of  the  animal. 
The  false  nostrils  afford  this  desideratum.  The  collapsed 
pouch  which,  when  the  horse  is  at  rest,  appears  a mere  cul- 
de-sac,  expands  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  air,  opening 
as  his  breathing  proceeds,  until,  as  seen  under  the  excitement 
of  the  field  or  chase,  it  assumes  that  trumpet-like  contour,  so 
expressive  of  vigour,  energy,  and  courage,  that  poetic  hyper- 
bole has  compared  it  to  fire  itself.  In  man,  the  nostrils 
alone  are  insufficient  for  the  supply  of  air,  whatever  may  be 
the  size  of  their  external  opening.  In  the  horse,  the  channels, 
being  sufficiently  large,  he  has  only  to  dilate  the  false  nostrils, 
and  the  demand  is  satisfied.  Thus,  for  the  purposes  of 
respiration,  the  nostril  of  the  horse  combines  the  double  advan- 
tages of  nose  and  mouth  in  man. 
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Who  cannot  admire  the  wisdom  of  such  an  arrangement? 
beautiful  even  in  its  simplicity  ! 

Entertaining  these  views,  I thought  it  quite  possible  so  to 
modify  the  external  atmospheric  supply,  that,  during  exercise, 
the  volume  of  air,  when  it  arrived  at  the  glottis  should  not 
exceed  that  which  passed  through  the  rima  when  the  horse 
was  tranquil,  which  quantity  we  know,  by  the  hypothesis, 
produces  no  roaring. 

A strap  was  accordingly  made  to  pass  around  the  nose, 
just  over  the  region  of  the  false  nostrils,  and  buckle  beneath 
the  lower  jaw.  To  the  inner  surface  of  this  strap,  and  im- 
mediately over  the  false  nostril  on  each  side,  was  fixed  a 
projection  resembling  in  shape  the  half  of  a small  hen’s  egg 
cut  longitudinally.  When  applied,  these  projections  pressed 
upon  the  triangular  spaces  formed  by  the  apex  of  the  nasal 
bones  and  superior  maxilla,  collapsing  the  false  nostrils,  and 
partially  diminishing  the  channel  leading  from  the  true  ones. 

The  result  was  very  gratifying,  for  the  patient,  which 
previously  could  not  travel  without  stopping  every  few  minutes 
to  take  breath,  now  travelled  apparently  without  inconve- 
nience or  noise.  At  first,  the  strap  seemed  slightly  to  annoy 
him;  and,  whenever  it  got  displaced,  the  roaring  would 
recommence. 

A slight  modification  overcame  every  difficulty ; the  strap, 
instead  of  being  buckled  around  and  under  the  jaw,  was 
fastened  on  each  side  to  the  bit,  and  to  prevent  its  descent 
another  was  carried  from  its  centre,  and  fastened  to  the 
front  of  the  harness-bridle. 

I am  happy  to  say,  the  effect  is  all  we  could  have  wished; 
the  horse,  which  previously  had  been  entirely  useless,  now 
performs  his  work  in  a heavy  brougham,  and  gives  great 
satisfaction.  The  roaring  is  stopped,  and  with  the  usual 
speed,  there  appears  no  impediment  to  respiration.  I have 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  case,  and  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  when  by  the  compression  we  have  neutralized  the 
action  of  the  false  nostrils,  the  object  is  effected  without  the 
necessity  of  further  contracting  the  nasal  passage. 

Experiment  alone  can  confirm  this. 

Doubtless  a horse  so  circumstanced  is  unfit  for  very  rapid 
motion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  a 
sufficient  volume  of  air  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  due 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  unless  indeed  frequency  of  respira- 
tion compensates  for  bulk.  We  know  the  wonderful  facility 
with  which  Nature  adapts  herself  to  circumstances. 

The  patient,  however,  seems  daily  to  improve,  and  works 
as  if  no  impediment  existed  to  his  respiration. 

XXXI. 
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RYE-GRASS  THE  SUPPOSED  CAUSE  OF 
PARALYSIS  IN  HORSES. 

By  Griffith  Evans,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bridgenorth. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Veterinarian , there  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Litt,  of  Shrewsbury,  upon  paralysis,  also 
another  by  Mr.  Storrer,  and  others  in  previous  numbers  of 
the  journal,  the  writers  of  which  consider  rye-grass  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  attack. 

I was  called  last  week  to  attend  four  horses  at  the  same 
farm-house,  affected  with  this  disease. 

Symptoms. — All  their  limbs  were  involved ; the  pulse  was 
somewhat  excited,  the  appetite  good.  The  animals  appeared 
just  as  one  might  expect  to  see  horses  if  intoxicated  with 
alcohol,  or,  as  one  observer  remarked,  “ they  were  reeling 
drunk.” 

Treatment. — This  consisted  firstly  in  an  entire  changeof 
the  food.  During  the  first  four  or  five  days  I allowed  nothing 
but  bran  mashes,  with  a liberal  quantity  of  oats,  as  their 

" condition”  was  low. 

The  owner  had  bled  them  before  sending  for  me,  which,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  made  them  worse.  Secondly, 
I gave  small  doses  of  nux  vomica  daily,  and  they  all  recovered 
in  a short  time. 

I need  not  go  into  further  details,  as  there  are  so  many 
similar  cases  recorded.  But  I wish  to  remark  that  these 
horses  were  all  being  fed  on  rye-grass , into  which  they  were 
turned  every  night;  that  there  were  no  sheep  nor  other 
animals  in  the  field,  so  that  the  horses  ate  the  tops  of  the  grass 
containing  the  seeds,  which  at  this  time  were  ripening. 

Is  there  not  sufficient  reason  to  suppose,  as  indeed  your 
correspondents  have  before  observed,  that  rye-grass,  at  a 
certain  stage  of  its  growth,  has  a tendency  to  produce 
paralysis  in  the  horse  ? And  is  it  not  desirable  that  further 
investigation  should  be  made  into  this  subject  ? 

The  waggoner  stated  that  these  horses  began  to  cc  stagger” 
three  weeks  before  I was  called  in,  and  that  this  gradually  in- 
creased. It  wTas  four  weeks  since  they  were  first  fed  with 
rye-grass. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  have  observed  similar  cases 
traceable  to  this  cause,  I venture  to  suggest  that  they  will  do 
well  to  give  publicity  to  them,  so  as  to  stimulate  and  assist 
investigation. 
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“ON  THE  POSITION  ASSUMED  BY  THE  FORE- 
FOOT OF  THE  HORSE  IN  THE  VARIED  MOVE- 
MENTS OF  THE  LIMB.” 

By  T.  Paton,  V.S.,  Military  Train. 

Messrs.  Editors,  — With  reference  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Gamgee5s  paper  “ on  the  position  assumed  by  the  fore-foot 
of  the  horse  in  the  varied  movements  of  the  limb,”  permit 
me,  through  the  columns  of  the  Veterinarian,  to  offer  a few 
remarks.  Your  correspondent  gives  as  his  opinion,  “ That 
in  the  solid  hoofed  quadrupeds  the  general  law  is  obeyed  which 
guides  the  movements  of  the  limbs  in  all  animals.”  What,  I 
would  ask,  is  this  general  law  to  which  he  alludes  ? I presume 
it  is  analogy  of  anatomical  construction  in  combination  with 
organism  in  action ; and  if  so,  how,  in  the  truthfulness  of 
anatomical  analogy,  can  he  reconcile  to  such  a general  law 
the  progression  of  solipedes,  or  the  undivided  hoof- tribe, 
with  man,  or  those  animals  who  have  the  pedal  extremity 
divided  into  phalanges,  as  the  colossal  elephant,  &c.  ? Is 
implantation  of  a necessity  the  same,  whether  the  animal — 
man — tread  on  his  os  calcis  (the  point  of  hock  in  the  horse), 
or  the  solipede  on  the  horny  encasement  of  an  undivided 
foot  ? 

Animals  of  different  classes  and  instincts  are  furnished 
with  extremities  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  habits  of 
existence,  rather  than  as  organs  of  locomotion,  to  which, 
however,  they  are,  with  infinite  wisdom,  made  perfectly 
subservient.  The  progression,  also,  of  animals  differs  as  often 
as  their  construction.  Some  walk,  others  leap,  while  others 
swing  themselves — as  the  sloth  during  the  wildest  storm 
from  branch  to  branch,  or  tree  to  tree.  Animals  which  walk 
or  run  are  commonly  provided  with  pads,  composed  of 
fibrous  and  cellular  tissue,  with  thickened  cuticle  or  horn, 
which  convey  to  me  rather  an  idea  of  protection  to  the 
inner  and  more  sensitive  parts.  Man  has  provisions  against 
concussion,  which  is  amply  met  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
bones  and  intervening  substances,  as  cartilages,  synovia, 
&c.  At  page  10  of  the  January  number  of  the  Veterinarian , 
it  is  stated  of  the  foot,  “when  at  the  greatest  allowable  point 
of  tension,  the  heel  is  brought  in  apposition  with  the  ground.5’ 
This  is  so  far  correct ; yet,  in  the  natural  paces  of  the  horse, 
I confess  my  inability  to  discover  in  which  of  them  he  sends 
out  his  foot  to  such  an  extent.  Your  correspondent  may 
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have  extended  a horse’s  foot  so  far  as  to  succeed  in  placing  the 
heel  first  to  the  ground  ; but  from  such  an  experiment  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  a horse  in  action  does  the  same,  as  such  a 
movement  would  not  accord  with  that  reservation  of  muscular 
power  which  is  required  to  make  good  the  stepping,  i.  e.  the 
bracing  up  of  the  muscles  to  the  performance  of  a succession 
of  progressive  movements. 

In  the  horse’s  natural  action,  at  the  period  of  greatest 
extension,  and  prior  to  the  implantation  of  the  foot,  I am  of 
opinion  that  flexion  takes  place  in  its  descent  ; that  the  knee 
(carpus)  bends;  and  that  the  toes  and  outer  edges  of  the  feet 
come  to  the  ground  first ; and  that  in  leaving  the  ground  the 
bearing  takes  place  from  the  inner  edge,  the  central  line  of 
gravity,  and  the  toes,  as  a fulcrum,  to  propel  the  body  forwards 
and  upwards  ; yet  so  rapid,  simple,  and  complete  are  the 
means  by  which  all  this  is  effected  that,  to  a casual  observer, 
the  foot  seems  to  come  perfectly  flat  to  the  ground.  Your 
correspondent  places  great  weight  on  the  universal  admission 
that  man  places  his  heels  first  to  the  ground.  I have  before 
remarked  that  there  are  good  reasons  against  admitting  as 
comparisons  any  animal  but  those  of  the  solipede  tribes. 

Man  treads  on  his  os  calcis,  the  part  corresponding  to  the 
point  of  the  hock  in  the  horse.  A man’s  anatomical  con- 
struction is  such  as  to  give  an  opposite  direction  to  his  spine, 
fitting  him  for  the  erect  position,  and  changing  the  direction 
of  his  power  from  the  longitudinal  of  quadrupeds  to  the 
vertical  or  columnar  line.  To  enable  an  animal  (as  man)  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  his  upright  body,  he  is  provided  with 
suitable  means  in  numerous  phalangeal  and  tarsal  bones, 
protected  by  connecting  and  tegumentary  coverings,  alto- 
gether affording  a considerable  ground- surface.  In  walking 
a man  plants  his  heels  first ; in  running  he  plants  his  toes 
very  lightly  ; and  in  jumping  he  finds  it  less  concussive  to 
alight  on  his  toes  than  on  his  heels,  to  do  which  is  notoriously 
unpleasant  and  jarring,  as  the  concussion  is  more  suddenly 
and  unequally  distributed. 

The  provisions  for  warding  off  concussion  are,  perhaps, 
never  more  amply  displayed  than  when  one  reflects  on  the 
anatomical  construction  and  disposition  of  the  parts  in 
walking  animals,  of  which  solipedes  are  not  the  least  in- 
teresting in  their  pedal  extremities,  protected  externally  by  a 
dense  horny  covering,  with  its  thousand  fibres,  and  internal 
laminae,  its  areolar  tissue,  cartilages,  bones,  and  tendons, 
anastomosing  arteries,  and  valveless  veins. 

Mr.  Gamgee  contends  that  “ the  rebounding  structures  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  foot”  are  admirably  adapted  to 
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receive  the  shock  of  contact.  My  opinion  is  that  they  are 
there  to  continue  the  distribution  of  the  concussion,  which 
begins  at  the  toe  or  extremity;  for  should  the  actual  and 
acquired  weight  of  an  animal  in  leaping  be  thrown  upon  the 
heels,  when  the  extensors  are  stretched  to  their  utmost  limit, 
how  disastrous  must  be  the  results  of  such  a distribution 
upon  the  flexors,  both  in  alighting  and  in  succeeding  pro- 
gression. 

Jn  conclusion,  I may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foot,  from  its  obliquity,  is  the  extremity;  that  the 
horn  is  there  the  thickest,  and  quite  capable  of  receiving  the 
first  contact;  that  the  structures  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  foot  are  admirably  adapted,  and  are  there  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  the  distribution  of  concussion,  and  allowing 
expansion  of  the  heels  ; that  the  limb  is  flexed  as  the  foot 
comes  to  the  ground  before  actual  contact ; and  that  it  is 
seldom  extended  to  its  utmost  limit  by  the  necessity  of  a 
conservation  of  muscular  power  in  any  of  the  horse’s  paces. 
Mr.  Gamgee  admits  that  in  ascending  a hill  a horse  does 
place  his  toes  to  the  ground,  and  that  his  steps  are  short  and 
incomplete.  I would  urge  that  his  steps  are  restrained,  but 
quite  adequate;  and  that  if  a horse  requires  a fulcrum  in  such 
a case,  he  also  requires  it  when  performing  ordinary  pro- 
gression, where  the  movement  is  so  modified  as  to  render  it 
somewhat  difficult  of  perception. 

In  going  down  hill  horses  use  the  foot  as  a stay,  and  here 
also  the  toe  appears  to  me  to  come  to  the  ground  first. 
Many  allowances  should  be  made.,  in  observations  of  this 
kind ; proportions  differ  in  different  animals ; health  and 
disease,  malformation,  temperament,  shoeing,  and  many  other 
causes,  influence  the  planting  of  the  foot  of  the  horse. 


Facts  and  Observations. 


INTESTINAL  CALCULUS. 

We  gladly  give  insertion  to  the  following  particulars  re- 
specting the  finding  of  a large  calculus  in  the  intestines  of  a 
bay  gelding,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Sons, 
Leiston  Works,  Suffolk,  April  12th,  1858,  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, from  the  novelty  of  the  case,  as  from  the  careful  and 
precise  manner  in  which  the  report  is  drawn  up. 
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Colour  of  horse. — Bay. 

Height  and  shape. — About  sixteen  bands,  well  made,  but  blind 
in  both  eyes  when  Garrett  and  Sons  bought  it. 

Age. — Turned  fourteen. 

General  health. — Not  good  for  the  last  two  years,  occasionally 
incapacitated  for  work  for  a day  or  two  at  a time ; got 
worse  about  three  weeks  before  the  time  he  died ; suf- 
fered from  cholic  and  great  straining  ; took  food  very 
irregularly. 

When  died. — April  7th,  at  one  o’clock  a.m. 

When  last  worked  before  death. — About  three  weeks  since. 

When  the  stone  was  extracted . — April  8th,  the  day  after  the 
horse  died. 

Where. — At  Jonas  Baxter’s  yard  situate  in  Leiston. 

Position  of  stone  in  the  body. — In  the  large  intestines. 

State  of  the  intestines. — Healthy,  except  where  the  stone  lay  : 
here  the  bowel  was  inflamed. 

Witnesses  v;ho  were  present  when  the  stone  was  extracted. — Daniel 
Sewell,  labourer,  Leiston ; Philip  Emerson,  labourer, 
Leiston ; Charles  Baxter,  tailor,  Leiston. 

Weight  of  stone. — 21  lbs. 

Circumference. — 2 ft.  5 \ in.  x 2 ft.  2J  in. 

This  statement  was  given  at  Leiston  Works,  Monday* 

April  12,  1858,  by  Jonas  Baxter. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Heard. 


SANITARY  RULES  EOR  CAMPS. 

At  a late  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Jules 
Cloquet  gave  an  account  of  the  report  on  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  camp  at  Chalons,  by  Baron  Larrey,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  and  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  the  Emperor. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  horses,  the  Baron  observes 
that  “in  time  of  war,  horses  must,  of  course,  often  be  exposed 
to  the  night  air,  in  which  case  they  should  be  covered  with 
blankets.  But  in  a permanent  camp,  however  desirable  it 
may  be  to  inure  them  to  the  privations  they  must  be  ex- 
posed to  in  real  warfare,  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  maintain 
them  in  good  condition.  Hence  they  should,  as  a rule,  be 
kept  under  sheds,  and  only  now  and  then  be  allowed  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  open  air.  Picketing  the  horses  between  the 
tents  is  a very  bad  plan  ; the  air  is  vitiated  by  their  vicinity 
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to  such  an  extent  that  at  Chalons,  notwithstanding  the  cavalry 
vrere  much  fewer  in  number  than  the  infantry,  the  former 
had  quite  as  many  men  on  the  sick-list  as  the  latter.  The 
artillery  had  fewer  than  the  cavalry,  because  their  horses 
were  picketed  along  the  front  line  of  the  camp.  Another  in- 
convenience resulting  from  the  practice  of  picketing  the 
horses  between  the  tents  is,  that  they  become  unruly,  fight 
with  each  other,  disturb  the  men's  rest,  break  loose,  run 
over  the  camp,  and  are  often  very  troublesome  to  catch  again. 
The  straw  on  which  the  men  have  slept  must  not  be  used  to 
litter  the  horses,  as  this  may  cause  an  epidemic  to  break  out 
among  them  ; the  straw  aforesaid  should  be  changed  once  a 
fortnight,  and  burnt.  The  dung  should  be  transported  daily 
out  of  the  camp,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the  stream 
which  furnishes  water  to  the  troops. 

“ The  remainder  of  Baron  Larrey’s  report  exclusively  re- 
lates to  the  kind  of  disorders  most  frequent  in  camps,  such 
as  typhus  and  intermittent  fevers,  &c.,  for  which  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  report  itself,  where  they  will  find 
much  valuable  information,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
pass  over  in  silence." — Times. 


A PESTILENCE  AMONG  CATTLE  AND  DEER. 

A correspondent  of  the  Savannah  Republican/  in  a 
letter  dated  June  28th,  Wacahootee,  Florida,  says — 

Just  as  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  over  our  splendid 
crops,  and  thinking  ourselves  perfectly  independent,  with 
plenty  of  mutton,  coin,  fine  beef,  milk  and  butter,  a dreadful 
disease  has  attacked  our  stock,  of  nearly  all  kinds,  principally 
the  cattle.  They  are  sick  by  the  thousands  and  dying  by 
hundreds.  The  tongue  seems  mostly  affected ; it  becomes 
swollen,  and  protrudes  out  of  their  mouths,  and  they  die 
from  inability  to  swallow  anything.  The  deer  suffer  worse 
than  the  cattle,  and  it  is  thought  all  in  the  counties  around 
here  will  die.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  largest  old  bucks  to 
walk  right  up  to  a man's  house  or  fence,  seemingly  soliciting 
aid,  such  is  their  distress.  In  some  instances  their  tongues 
rot  out  before  they  die.  No  individual  has  been  affected  as 
yet,  but  most  all  our  families  are  guarding  against  eating  any 
jerked  meat. 

The  Tallahassee  6 Floridian ’ of  the  3d  inst.,  says — 

An  intelligent  and  observing  gentleman,  who  has  recently 
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travelled  through  Madison  and  the  adjacent  counties  of  this 
State,  kindly  called  to  see  us  a few  days  since,  to  confirm 
the  painful  intelligence  of  the  destruction,  in  those  localities, 
of  almost  countless  numbers  of  cattle  and  deer,  from  the 
prevalence  of  a most  singular  and  unaccountable  disease. 
The  earliest  settlers  of  the  country  have  never  witnessed 
anything  of  the  kind  before.  In  many  places  the  woods  are 
thickly  strewed  with  the  dead  carcases  of  both  cattle  and 
deer,  presenting  a most  melancholy  scene.  The  mode  of 
attack,  and  the  symptoms,  are  both  singular  and  threatening. 
Stiffness  seizes  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  animal,  making  it 
walk  as  if  badly  foundered.  The  mouth  discharges  a large 
quantity  of  white  froth,  after  which  the  tongue  becomes 
highly  inflamed,  swells,  and  then  turns  black,  when  death 
immediately  ensues.  The  same  disease  prevails  throughout 
the  State,  as  also  in  the  lower  counties  of  Georgia,  where  it 
is  attributed  to  rust,  which  exists  very  generally  upon  vege- 
tation. 

To  the  above  we  may  add  the  following,  on  the  same 
subject,  from  the  last  Troupville  (Ga.)  4 Watchman/  As  it 
contains  a remedy  for  this  strange  disease,  it  will  doubtless 
be  very  acceptable  to  our  readers : 

The  disease,  a species  of  lampas , which  has  destroyed  the 
deer,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  in  portions  of  East  Florida, 
during  the  present  season,  is  now  known  to  prevail  to  a con- 
siderable extent  in  Lowndes  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
counties.  Mr.  Reddin  Wooten,  a practical  farmer  of  this 
county,  sends  us  the  following  prescription,  which  he  has 
used  successfully,  and  considers  infallible : 

C£  Copperas  and  water,  a strong  decoction,  half  a gallon ; 
to  which  add  half  a pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  Use  as  a 
mouth-wash,  once  a day  for  two  days,  and  drench  with  one 
pint  of  salt  and  water.’5 — New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times . 


CHLOROFORM  AS  A LINIMENT  IN  SCALDS,  &e. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  new  to  employ  chloroform  as  an 
external  application  to  burns,  scalds,  &c. ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  record  such  instances  as 
seem  to  have  been  benefited  by  its  use.  The  following 
case,  communicated  by  M.  Bargiacchi,  appears  a conclusive 
evidence  of  its  efficacy  in  these  circumstances  : — A young 
man  of  vigorous  constitution,  and  22  years  of  age,  fell  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  water,  by  which  the  inferior  extremities 
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were  fearfully  scalded.  From  the  moment  of  the  accident, 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  were  extreme — the  pulse  was 
excessively  feeble,  there  were  startings  of  the  tendons, 
excessive  thirst,  and  tendency  to  syncope.  Under  the 
influence  of  a stimulating  draught,  and  the  application  of 
cod-liver  oil  to  the  injured  limbs,  the  patient  became  some- 
what better,  and  venesection  was  twice  performed  with 
advantage;  but  the  pain  in  the  legs  still  continued  to  be 
intense.  M.  Bargiacchi  prescribed  a liniment  of  cod-liver 
oil  and  laudanum,  but  without  success.  On  substituting 
chloroform  for  the  laudanum,  however,  immediate  relief  was 
obtained,  and  the  same  application  was  continued,  with  like 
beneficial  results,  until  the  cure  was  complete. — Journal  de 
Conn . Medic,  and  Gaz . des  Hop.,  Jan.  30,  1838. 


IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  FOR  DISPERSION  OF  THE  MILK. 

M.  Roussel,  the  Professor  of  Clinical  Midwifery  at  Bour- 
deaux,  having  observed  the  effect  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
diminishing  the  milk  when  given  in  the  non-puerperal  con- 
dition, resolved  to  administer  it  in  cases  in  which  the  disper- 
sion of  this  secretion  was  desirable.  A woman,  who  suffered 
from  bad  chapped  nipples,  had  great  and  very  painful  en- 
gorgement of  the  breasts,  attended  with  much  fever.  The 
iodide  was  given,  and  by  the  next  day  the  pain  and  fever 
had  disappeared,  its  employment  for  three  days  rendering 
the  cure  of  a tumefaction  that  threatened  abscess  complete. 
M.  Roussel  has  since  then  tried  it  in  twenty  cases,  and 
always  with  success.  After  the  cure,  the  milk  returns  again 
two  or  three  days  after  the  suspension  of  the  iodide.  Its 
action  is  more  or  less  decided  in  the  dose  of  from  six  to 
eight  grains  per  diem  than  when  given  in  larger  quantities. 
The  excessive  secretion  of  milk  may  be  prevented  or 
moderated,  by  administering  it  on  the  first  or  second  day 
after  delivery. — Gaz.  des  Hopit . No  75. 


CHLORATE  OF  POTASH  IN  SCROFULOUS  SORES. 

M.  Bouchut  employs  with  great  success  a solution  of  this 
substance  (5j  ad  Siij  aquae)  as  a local  application  to  external 
sores  in  scrofula.  He  has  also  found  it  highly  useful  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  ulcers  supervening  upon  the 
employment  of  blisters,  as  also  in  ulcerated  chilblains. — 
Journal  of  Practical  Medicine , June. 
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POISONING  OF  A FLOCK  OF  SHEEP. 

The  Northern  Daily  Express  states,  that  a Mr.  Black,  of 
Burton,  near  Barnborough,  has  just  sustained  a remarkable 
fatality  among  his  sheep,  in  consequence  of  the  animals 
having  been  “ dipped.55  It  appears  that  they  were  “ dipped 55 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  afterwards  sent  to  grass,  and,  as 
it  came  on  a very  rainy  night,  it  is  supposed  that  the  liquid 
had  been  quite  washed  from  the  wool,  and  the  sheep,  having 
eaten  the  grass  on  which  it  fell,  w^ere  poisoned.  This  is  the 
most  likely  cause  of  death  that  is  known  at  present.  Latest 
accounts  state  that  750  are  dead. 


RUPTURE  OE  THE  INTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

Mr.  H.  Lepper,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Aylesbury,  has  directed 
our  attention  to  a case  of  the  death  of  a cow  in  the  act  of 
parturition,  arising  from  a rupture  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery ; also  to  an  instance  of  a double  os  uteri  in  a cow. 


TUMOUR  IN  THE  RECTUM. 

Mr.  H.  King,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Melbourne,  informs  us, 
that  he  was  recently  called  to  a case  of  a pedunculated 
tumour,  of  a fibrous  character,  about  the  size  of  an  apple, 
which  was  growing  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum  of  a three-years-old  colt,  and  which  protruded  from 
the  anus  each  time  the  animal  passed  his  faeces.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  its  removal,  by  the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  its  peduncle;  and  during  its  detachment,  a period 
of  five  days,  the  animal  did  not  apparently  suffer  any  amount 
of  pain  or  inconvenience. 
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Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


Dr.  Buown-Sequard. 


Dr.  Henry,  in  his  Abstract  of  the  Lectures’  lately 
delivered  in  London  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing general  recapitulation  of  their  object : 


1.  The  gray  matter  of  the  cord  is  the  principal  channel  by 
which  sensitive  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the  brain. 

2.  The  anterior  columns  have  a share  in  the  transmission 
of  sensitive  impressions. 

3.  Injury  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
produces  certain  well-marked  features,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


a.  Injury  of  the  brain  produces — 


On  same  side , 
Anaesthesia. 

Paralysis. 

Increased  temperature. 


On  opposite  side , 

Normal  sensation. 
Normal  motor  power. 
Normal  heat. 


b.  Injury  at  any  point  from  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  to 
the  medulla  oblongata  above  the  decussation  in  the  pyramids 
produces — 


On  same  side , 

Anaesthesia. 

Paralysis. 

Diminished  temperature. 


On  opposite  side , 
Hyperaesthesia. 

No  paralysis. 

Increased  temperature. 


c . Injury  of  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  crossing  in  the 
pyramids  produces  paralysis  of  motion  on  both  sides  : other- 
wise the  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  b , when  the  pons  varolii 
is  injured. 

d.  Injury  of  the  spinal  cord  on  one  side  produces — 

On  same  side.  On  opposite  side. 

Anaesthesia.  Hyperaesthesia. 

No  paralysis.  Paralysis. 

Diminished  temperature.  Increased  temperature. 


Anaesthesia  and  diminished  temperature  almost  always 
accompany  each  other;  but  an  exception  is  observed  in 
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Class  a — injury  of  the  brain  proper.  This  may  possibly  be 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  nerves  with  which  the  blood- 
vessels are  supplied  decussate  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  at  a 
higher  point  than  the  ordinary  sensitive  nerves — apparently 
above  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Hence,  if  the  brain  proper 
be  divided  on  one  side,  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  on  the 
opposite  side  will  be  produced.  The  occurrence  of  increased 
temperature  on  the  paralysed  side  in  injuries  of  the  brain  has 
frequently  escaped  notice;  although  Cheyne,  Portal,  Morgagni, 
and  others,  observed  it.  Though  frequent,  it  can  scarcely  be 
said,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  to  be  a constant  pheno- 
menon.— Association  Journal,  July  10,  1858. 


THE  MEDICAL  BILL. 

[We  extract  the  following  comments  on  the  passing  of 
the  Medical  Bill  from  the  J Pharmaceutical  Journal’  of  the 
last  month,  being  satisfied  that,  as  members  of  a branch  of 
the  medical  profession,  any  measure  affecting  its  interests 
must  in  some  degree  also  affect  us.] 

“To  the  surprise  of  many  persons,  the  Medical  Bill  has 
passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Various  opinions  are  in 
circulation  respecting  its  probable  influence  on  the  character 
and  well-being  of  the  profession.  Considering  the  compli- 
cation of  interests  affected  by  such  a measure,  it  w^as  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  result  wmuld  give  universal  satisfaction ; 
the  only  source  of  surprise  is  the  fact,  that  at  last  a Bill  has 
been  framed  which  has  not  shared  the  fate  of  every  previous 
Medical  Bill  during  more  than  a quarter  of  a Century.” 

“The  first  merit  w^hich  is  observable  on  comparing  this  Bill 
wTith  its  predecessors,  is,  that  it  does  not  commence  with  a 
general  repeal  of  almost  every  Act  relating  to  the  medical 
profession  since  the  date  of  Henry  VIII,  thus  reducing  the 
profession  to  a state  of  chaos.  The  object  of  the  Bill,  as 
stated  in  the  preamble,  is  to  enable  persons  requiring  medical 
aid  to  distinguish  qualified  from  unqualified  practitioners. 
For  this  purpose,  a General  Council  of  Medical  Education 
and  Registration  of  the  United  Kingdom’  is  to  be  established, 
and  branch  Councils  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
respectively.  The  General  Council  is  to  consist  of  eighteen 
members,  of  wrhom  one  is  to  be  nominated  by  each  of  the 
medical  corporations  (enumerated  in  schedule  A)  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  six  by  her  Majesty  with  the  advice 
of  her  Privy  Council,  also  a president,  to  be  elected  by  the 
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General  Council.  All  medical  practitioners  are  to  be  regis- 
tered in  a form  prescribed  in  schedule  D,  according  to  their 
respective  qualifications.  Registrars  and  other  officers  are  to 
be  appointed,  and  the  registers  are  to  be  kept  in  correct  order 
by  the  erasure  of  the  names  of  practitioners  deceased,  and 
the  addition  of  the  names  of  all  who  enter  the  profession. 
Such  additions  may  be  made  on  the  application  of  the  indi- 
viduals or  on  the  production  of  evidence  from  the  college  or 
body  in  schedule  A,  a fee  being  paid  in  either  case  not  exceed- 
ing two  pounds  for  each  practitioner  so  registered.” 

“The  General  Council  is  authorised  to  take  measures  for 
procuring  the  revocation  of  the  power  to  confer  the  right  of 
registration  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  bodies  in  schedule  A 
whose  course  of  study  and  examination  shall  appear  to  the 
said  council  to  be  not  such  as  to  secure  the  requisite  amount 
of  qualification.  The  register  is  to  be  published  annually,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  under  the  title  of  ‘The  Medical  Register.5 
Every  person  registered  under  the  Act  is  to  be  entitled  to 
recover  charges  for  professional  services,  &c.  Provided 
always,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  College  of  Physicians 
to  pass  a bye-law  to  the  effect  that  no  one  of  their  fellows  or 
members  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  in  any  court  of  law  for  such 
charges.  The  colleges  of  physicians  have  a peculiar  an- 
tipathy to  the  privilege  of  suing  their  patients,  this  being 
an  ancient  distinction  between  a professional  man  and  a 
tradesman.55 

“No  person  not  registered  under  the  Act  is  to  be  empowered 
to  hold  certain  offices,  no  medical  certificate  is  to  be  valid 
unless  the  person  signing  it  is  registered,  and  the  words 
legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  shall  mean  a person 
registered  under  this  Act.  Suitable  penalties  are  provided 
for  the  fraudulent  assumption  of  titles  and  other  false 
pretences.” 

“ The  College  ol  Physicians  of  London  is  empowered  to 
obtain  a new  charter,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  among 
which  is  that  of  admitting  any  fellow,  member,  or  licentiate 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  of  Physicians  re- 
spectively, who  is  practising  in  England,  on  payment  of  a 
registration  fee  of  two  pounds,  as  a member  of  the  said 
College  of  Physicians  of  England.  The  College  of  Surgeons 
is  empowered  to  adopt  measures  for  instituting  an  exa- 
mination for  dentists.  Sect.  51  is  as  follows:  4 The  General 
Council  shall  cause  to  be  published  under  their  direction  a 
book  containing  a list  of  medicines  and  compounds,  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  them,  together  with  the  true  weights 
and  measures  by  which  they  are  to  be  prepared,  and  con- 
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taining  such  other  matter  and  things  relating  thereto  as 
the  General  Council  shall  think  fit,  to  be  called  “ British 
Pharmacopoeia/  and  the  General  Council  shall  cause  to  be 
altered,  amended,  and  republished,  such  Pharmacopoeia  as 
often  as  they  shall  deem  it  necessary/” 

62.  (s  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to 
extend,  to  prejudice  or  in  any  way  to  affect  the  lawful  occu- 
pation, trade,  or  business  of  chemists  and  druggists,  and 
dentists,  or  the  rights,  privileges,  or  employment  of  duly 
licenced  apothecaries  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  the  same  extend  to 
selling,  compounding,  or  dispensing,  medicines. ” 

“ It  is  needless  here  to  enumerate  the  provisions  respecting 
the  meetings  of  the  General  Council  and  Branch  Councils, 
the  filling-up  of  vacancies,  the  removal  from  the  register  of 
the  names  of  unworthy  practitioners,  the  remuneration  of 
officers,  and  the  payment  of  expenses  under  the  Act,  with 
other  matters  of  detail.  The  general  aim  of  the  Act  is  to 
ensure  uniformity  of  qualification  in  the  United  Kingdom,  so 
that,  for  example,  the  degree  of  M.D.  obtained  in  any 
university  in  England  shall  represent  the  same  amount  and 
quality  of  education  which  would  be  implied  by  the  same 
degree  conferred  b}^  a university  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
With  this  view,  the  General  Council  is  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  colleges  and  bodies  granting  degrees,  with  power 
to  regulate  the  course  of  study,  and  to  attend  or  depute 
persons  to  attend  any  of  the  examinations,  While  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  occupy  a prominent  position  among 
the  bodies  in  schedule  A,  represented  in  the  General  Council, 
it  is  optional  with  graduates  in  medicine  whether  they  join 
either  of  the  said  colleges  or  not,  and  unless  some  arrange- 
ment be  made  by  the  colleges  themselves,  offering  an  induce- 
ment to  graduates  to  become  fellows  or  members,  these 
bodies,  which  ought  in  each  branch  of  the  kingdom  to  repre- 
sent the  entire  medical  department,  will  subside  into  local 
corporations,  rivalling  the  universities,  instead  of  forming  a 
bond  of  union  for  the  graduates  of  all.” 

“ During  the  progress  of  the  Bill  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Head- 
lam  undertook  to  move  certain  amendments  in  committee, 
in  which  he  was  not  successful  ; and,  although  some  amend- 
ments were  introduced,  the  Bill  passed  in  a form  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  to  the  College  of  Physicians.  It  was, 
however,  deemed  expedient  not  to  carry  the  opposition  any 
further,  for  though,  by  a vigorous  effort,  the  Bill  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  thrown  out,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  it  might 
in  that  case  be  followed  by  one  even  more  objectionable  next 
year;  and  it  is,  we  believe,  generally  admitted  that  the 
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present  Bill,  although  not  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  is 
less  open  to  objection  than  any  of  the  Medical  Bills  pre- 
viously introduced.” 

“ On  going  into  committee  on  this  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,” 

“The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  explained  that  its  object  was  to 
simplify  and  amend  the  present  complicated  arrangements 
under  which  the  medical  profession  was  governed.  It  was 
not  a destructive  Bill ; it  kept  alive  all  the  old  corporations 
at  present  existing  in  this  country,  and  it  endeavoured  to  put 
fresh  life  and  spirit  into  them.  It  continued  to  them  the 
access  to  the  profession,  and  instituted  complete  reciprocity 
between  them.  It  also  established  one  central  medical 
council,  which  would  have  a general  regulating  power,  subject 
to  an  appeal,  however,  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  Bill  also 
made  provision  for  a system  of  registration,  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  thought  its  operation  would  be  found  productive  of 
great  benefit  to  the  profession  at  large.” 

“Lord  Ebury  said  it  was  a doctors5  Bill,  and  they  were 
about  to  entrust  medical  practice  entirely  to  a set  of  men  who 
declared  they  had  no  faith  in  their  system.  Dr.  Bailey,  on 
his  death-bed,  doubted  whether  the  medicine  which  he  had 
prescribed  had  not  done  more  harm  than  good.  Dr. 
Chambers,  in  a funeral  oration  upon  Dr.  Williams,  said  the 
deceased  had  no  confidence  in  medicine ; and  Dr.  Forbes 
stated  that  the  present  practice  of  medicine  was  so  en- 
tirely unsatisfactory,  that  he  hoped  some  new  school  might 
be  set  on  foot.” 

“Their  lordships  then  went  into  committee  on  the  Bill.55 

“Clauses  1 to  35  were  agreed  to,  with  amendments.55 

“On  clause  36,  which  enacts  that  any  person  who  shall 
wilfully  and  falsely  pretend  to  be,  or  take  or  use  the  name  or 
title  of  a physician,  surgeon,  general  practitioner,  &c.,  shall 
pay  a sum  not  exceeding  £20,  or  less  than  £5.” 

“Lord  Ebury  moved  to  omit  the  words,  ‘or  take  or  use 
the  name  or  title  of.5  The  noble  lord  said  if  he  divided  alone 
he  would  go  into  the  lobby  against  this  clause.55 

“Lord  Redesdale  said  that  by  the  new  rule  two  tellers 
were  to  be  appointed  for  divisions,  and  as  the  noble  lord 
appeared  to  stand  alone,  he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
divide.55 

“'The  clause  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill,  as  amended, 
went  through  committee.55 

“The  above  short  extract  from  the  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Lords  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  medical 
science  is  held  by  some  of  the  aristocracy,  who  claim  the 
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privilege  of  placing  their  faith  in  homoeopathy,  hydropathy, 
Coffinism,  or  any  e new  light*  that  may  from  time  to  time 
illumine  the  simple-minded.  It  was  on  behalf  of  these 
amateur  modes  of  practice  that  the  following  proviso  was 
introduced  into  the  section  relating  to  the  erasure  of  the 
names  of  members  from  the  register : 6 Provided  always, 
that  the  name  of  no  person  shall  be  erased  from  the 
register  on  the  ground  of  his  having  adopted  any  theory  of 
medicine  or  surgery/  ” — Pharmaceutical  Journal, 


WHAT  ARE  THE  RESULTS  OP  LIGATURE  OE  THE 
(ESOPHAGUS  P 

The  French  Academy  of  Medicine  is  waging  great  dis- 
cussion respecting  ligature  of  the  oesophagus  : is  it  a mild  or 
a deadly  operation  ? Orfila,  our  elder  readers  will  remember, 
was  wont  to  make  animals  swallow  various  matters  that  he 
might  judge  of  their  effects,  and  having  got  these  matters 
fairly  into  their  stomachs,  he  would  tie  the  oesophagus  of  the 
animals,  and  then  observe  results  philosophically.  He  con- 
cluded from  such  observations,  amongst  other  things,  that 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  some  other  tolerably  innocuous  salts, 
were  poisons,  because  he  found  the  animals  died  after  the 
introduction  of  them  into  their  stomachs.  Hereupon  rose  up 
other  philosophers,  who  averred  that  in  this  affair  Orfila  had 
not  altogether  taken  care  to  separate  the  post  hoc  from  the 
propter  hoc  ; the  sequence  and  the  antecedent  from  the  cause 
and  its  effects;  in  fact,  they  said  that  the  animals,  in  such 
cases,  died  not  from  the  effects  of  the  so-called  poison,  but 
from  the  effects  of  the  operation — the  ligature  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. But,  answered  Orfila,  this  is  not  correct,  for  when 
the  animals  are  dead,  I find  no  organic  lesions. 

More  recent  observers,  however,  with  keener  eyes,  do  find 
organic  lesions ; but  still  M.  Trousseau  declares  that  the 
operation  is  not  necessarily  one  of  extreme  gravity.  The  dis- 
pute, like  so  many  others,  does  not  after  all  appear  to  be  very 
necessary ; for  both  parties  are,  in  appearance,  of  one  mind, 
aufond,  “M.  Bouley,”  says  M.  Trousseau,  “differs  from  the 
report  only,  as  to  the  degree  of  danger  of  ligature  of  the 
oesophagus.  He  says,  it  is  an  operation  of  extreme  gravity ; 
we  sajq  it  is  an  operation  which  may  become  one  of  serious 
character/;  This  is  certainly  rather  a hair-splitting  dis- 
cussion, both  parties  meaning  much  the  same  thing.  It 
appears  that  a good  deal  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
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tightening  of  the  ligature.  “ M.  Colin  practised  ligature  of 
the  oesophagus  on  fourteen  dogs  with  uniform  success*  but 
did  not  draw  his  ligature  too  tight.  M.  Louis  Orfila's  bad 
success  was  probably  due  to  his  not  being  cautious  in  this 
respect ; being  zealous  to  save  the  labours  of  his  uncle  from 
obloquy,  he  pulled  his  knots  too  tightly.” — Gaz.  Heb ., 
July  30,  1858. 


HISTORY  OF  TRANSFUSION. 

The  idea  of  transfusion  of  blood  is  very  ancient.  But 
the  ancients,  in  spite  of  their  facile  credulity  as  to  the  effect 
of  any  physiological  experiments,  were  in  no  condition  to 
make  the  experiment.  They  were  too  unacquainted  with 
physiology,  and  with  the  art  of  experiment,  to  know  how  to 
set  about  transfusion.  Not  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  a preparation  been  made  for  such  a trial 
The  experiments  of  Boyle,  Graaf,  and  Fracassati,  on  the 
injection  of  various  substances  into  the  veins  of  animals,  were 
crowned  by  those  of  Lower,  who,  in  1665,  injected  blood 
into  the  veins  of  a dog.  Two  years  later  a bolder  attempt 
was  made  on  man.  A French  mathematician,  Denis,  assisted 
by  a surgeon,  having  repeated  with  success  the  experiments 
of  Lower,  resolve  to  extend  the  new  idea.  It  was  difficult  to 
get  a human  patient  on  whom  the  plan  could  be  tried ; but 
one  evening  a madman  arrived  in  Paris  quite  naked,  and  he 
was  daringly  seized  by  Denis  as  the  fitting  subject  for  the 
new  experiment.  Eight  ounces  of  calf  s-blood  were  transfused 
into  his  veins.  That  night  he  slept  well.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  on  the  succeeding  day ; he  slept  quietly  and 
woke  sane ! 

Great  was  the  sensation  produced  by  this  new  success. 
Lower  and  King  were  emboldened  to  repeat  it  in  London. 
They  found  a healthy  man  willing  to  have  some  blood  drawn 
from  him  and  replaced  by  that  of  a sheep.  He  felt  the  warm 
stream  pouring  in,  and  declared  that  it  was  so  pleasant  that 
they  might  repeat  the  experiment.  The  tidings  flew  over 
Europe.  In  Italy  and  Germany  the  plan  was  repeated,  and 
it  now  seemed  as  if  transfusion  would  become  one  more  of  the 
“ heroic  arms”  of  medicine.  These  hopes  were  soon  dashed. 
The  patient  on  whom  Denis  had  operated  again  went  mad, 
was  again  treated  with  transfusion,  and  died  during  the 
operation.  The  son  of  the  Swedish  minister,  who  had  been 
benefited  by  one  transfusion,  perished  after  a second.  A 
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third  death  was  assigned  to  a similar  cause ; and  in  April, 
1668,  the  parliament  of  Paris  made  it  criminal  to  attempt 
transfusion,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty  of  Paris. 
Thus  the  whole  thing  fell  into  discredit,  to  be  revived  again  in 
our  own  day,  and  to  be  placed  at  last  on  a scientific  basis. — 
Blackwood'’  s Magazine. 


ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN 
DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD-YESSELS. 

By  Joseph  Lister,  Esq.,  E.R.C.S.  Eng.  and  Edin. 

(1 Continued  from  p.  4A8.) 

“ We  have  seen  that  in  two  classes  of  the  higher  animals, 
differing  from  one  another  as  widely  as  the  carnivora  and 
herbivora,  and  after  modes  of  death  so  various  as  haemor- 
rhage, asphyxia,  and  an  operation  performed  under  chloro- 
form, the  blood  remains  fluid  in  the  vessels,  though  perfectly 
at  rest,  for  days  after  death.  It  may  appear  almost  incredible 
that  a fact  of  such  fundamental  importance,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  easy  of  demonstration,  should  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  all  the  eminent  men  who  have  made  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  a special  subject  of  study;  yet  such 
appears  to  be  the  case.  Dr.  Richardson  speaks  of  occasional 
instances  of  fluidity  of  the  blood  after  death,  and  coagulation 
on  exposure,  but  considers  it  quite  essential  for  such  an 
occurrence  that  the  vascular  system  should  not  have  been 
opened  by  wound,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a 
circumstance  could  affect  the  question,  according  to  his 
theory,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  blood-vessels  were 
impermeable  to  gases  in  solution.  Again,  Dr.  Davey,  in  his 
c Researches/  writes  as  follows : e The  blood,  after  death,  I 
have  often  found  liquid,  and  that  many  hours  after  death, 
when  cold,  but  still  retaining  its  power  of  coagulating/  but 
he  had  no  idea  of  fluidity  and  coagulability  lasting  for  days 
after  death,  or  even  for  hours,  except  in  rare  instances.  The 
nearest  approach  which  1 have  been  able  to  find  to  such  an 
observation  is  contained  in  that  inexhaustible  treasury  of 
original  observation  and  profound  reflection,  the  works  of 
John  Hunter,  where  the  following  passages  occur:  ‘ As 
a proof  that  blood  will  not  coagulate  in  living  vessels, 
in  a perfect  and  natural  state,  and  ready  to  act  when 
powers  were  restored  to  it,  I found  that  the  blood  of  a 
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fish,  which  had  the  actions  of  life  stopped  for  three  days, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  did  not  coagulate  in  the 
vessels,  but,  upon  being  exposed  or  extravasated,  soon 
coagulated.5  ‘The  blood  of  a lamprey-eel,  which  had  been 
dead  to  appearance  some  days,  was  found  fluid  in  the  vessels, 
because  the  animal  was  not  really  dead  : there  had,  however, 
been  no  motion  in  the  blood,  as  the  heart  had  ceased  acting; 
but  upon  its  being  exposed,  or  extravasated  into  water,  it 
soon  coagulated.5  (Palmer’s  edition,  vol.  iii,  p.  32.)  Hunter, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  drawn  any  inference  with 
regard  to  the  higher  animals  from  these  cases.  He  speaks 
of  4 the  very  speedy  coagulation  of  the  blood  which  usually 
takes  place  in  all  the  vessels  after  death5  (vol.  iii,  p.  27); 
and  though  he  believed  that  4 where  there  is  a full  power  of 
life,  the  vessels  are  capable  of  keeping  the  blood  in  a fluid 
state,5  he  also  supposed  that  some  motion,  though  4 very 
little,  is  required  to  keep  up  its  fluidity5  (ib.,  p.  32).  Indeed, 
the  expression,  4 full  power  of  life,5  just  quoted,  is  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  state  of  a sheep’s  foot,  six  days  after 
muscular  irritability  has  been  lost.  I had  myself  frequently 
made  experiments  on  inflammation  upon  the  amputated 
limbs  of  frogs,  and  observed  that  the  blood  remains  fluid  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  death;  but  muscular 
irritability,  ciliary  action,  &c.,  also  last  in  those  creatures  to 
a very  much  later  period  than  in  the  higher  animals,  so  that 
I never  ventured  to  infer  that  fluidity  of  the  blood  was  likely 
to  continue  long  after  death  in  mammalia. 

“Further  observations  on  the  feet  of  the  sheep  and  limbs 
of  the  cat,  proved  even  still  more  strikingly  the  influence  of 
the  vessels  upon  their  contained  blood.  If  the  skin  be 
reflected  from  over  a subcutaneous  vein  full  of  blood,  and 
lightly  replaced,  so  as  to  protect  the  subjacent  parts  from 
evaporation  without  excluding  the  air,  the  vessel  will  be 
found,  in  two  or  three  hours,  changed  from  a dark  venous 
colour  to  a scarlet  arterial  tint ; yet  no  coagulation  will  occur 
in  the  blood,  although  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  has 
evidently  penetrated  freely  through  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
showing  that  abundant  opportunity  has  occurred  for  evolu- 
tion of  ammonia,  provided  any  tendency  to  such  an  occur- 
rence existed.  Again,  if  such  a vein  be  cut  across  with  fine 
sharp  scissors,  without  disturbing  its  connexions,  or  inflicting 
much  injury  on  its  coats,  the  blood  will  be  found,  after  about 
six  hours,  perfectly  fluid  in  the  vein,  up  to  within  perhaps 
one  twentieth  of  an  inch  of  the  wound,  where  a small  clot  is 
perhaps  seen,  utterly  insufficient  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
ammoniacal  vapour.  Hence  it  appears  to  me  to  follow,  as  a 
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matter  of  demonstration,  that  if  free  ammonia  reallyexists  in 
the  blood  within  the  vessels,  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
in  those  vessels  deprives  it  entirely  of  its  volatility  ; and  that, 
whether  the  ammonia  be  free  in  the  blood  or  not,  its  chemical 
tendencies,  such  as  it  exhibits  outside  the  body,  are  in  some 
manner  entirely  modified  by  the  vicinity  of  the  vascular  tissue. 
With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  modifying  influence,  no 
other  explanation  appeared  to  offer  itself  than  that  it  de- 
pended upon  residual  vitality  in  the  tissues. 

“ In  order  to  prosecute  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of 
coagulation  in  arteritis  or  phlebitis,  I endeavoured  to  produce 
artificially,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  in  a living  animal,  the 
condition  in  which  the  vessels  are  when  inflamed.  Having 
proved,  as  I think  I may  venture  to  say — by  investigations, 
an  account  of  which  will  shortly  appear  in  the  ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions' — that  inflammation  consists  in  an  impairment 
of  the  vital  energies  of  the  tissues  of  the  part  affected,  I 
resolved  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  a vein,  and  then  permit  the 
blood  to  flow  through  it  for  some  time,  and  ascertain  whether 
coagulation  would  occur  in  spite  of  the  current,  as  it  must 
do  in  phlebitis.*  The  agent  which  seemed  best  adapted  for 
inflicting  the  lesion  was  the  strongest  liquor  ammoniae,  both 
on  account  of  its  rapid  action  and  also  from  the  circumstance 
that,  as  Dr.  Richardson  has  shown,  its  chemical  effect  upon 
the  blood,  whether  applied  concentrated  or  diluted,  is  to  pre- 
vent coagulation.  On  the  8th  instant,  having  exposed  one 
of  the  jugular  veins  of  a sheep,  and  isolated  it  from  sur- 
rounding connexions  for  six  inches  of  its  length,  carefully 
avoiding  even  momentary  obstruction  of  the  flow  through  it, 
I placed  a plate  of  glass  beneath  the  vein,  to  protect  the 
neighbouring  tissues  from  the  action  of  the  alkali,  and  at 
3T3  p.m.  emptied  the  portion  of  vein  of  its  blood,  by  stroking 
the  finger  along  it,  while  an  assistant  exerted  gentle  pressure 
on  the  anterior  part,  and  then  at  once  applied  the  liquor  am- 
moniae thoroughly,  with  a camel's  hair  brush,  to  all  sides  of 
the  vessel  throughout  the  length  exposed. 

( To  be  continued .) 

* Sir  Astley  Cooper  performed  experiments  to  show  the  effect  of  me- 
chanical injury  of  the  coats  of  a vein  upon  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  at 
rest  within  a portion  of  the  vessel  contained  between  two  ligatures ; and 
he  came  to  the  general  conclusion,  that  loss  of  vitality  in  the  vessel  greatly 
accelerated  the  process  of  coagulation.  Dr.  Richardson  alludes  to  these 
experiments,  but  says  they  have  been  invalidated  by  subsequent  investi- 
gations by  Scudamore.  I have  not  as  yet  seen  Sir  Astley’s  own  account 
of  his  researches  on  this  subject;  but,  from  a notice  of  them  by  Palmer,  in 
his  edition  of  Hunter’s  works,  I suspect  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  set 
aside  so  lightly. 
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NEW  DIRECTIONS  TO  RESTORE  THE  APPARENTLY 
DROWNED. 

1.  Treat  the  patient  instantly,  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air 
— exposing  the  face  and  chest  to  the  breeze,  except  in  severe 
weather. 


To  CLEAR  THE  THROAT. 

2.  Place  the  patient  gently  face  downwards,  with  one  wrist 
under  the  forehead,  in  which  position  all  fluids  will  escape 
by  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue  itself  will  fall  forwards, 
leaving  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe  free.  Assist  this 
operation  by  wiping  and  cleansing  the  mouth. 

If  there  be  breathing — wait  and  watch  ; if  not,  or  if  it  fail, 
then — 

To  Excite  Respiration — 

3.  Turn  the  patient  well  and  instantly  on  the  side,  and  — 

4.  Excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff,  hartshorn,  volatile  salts, 
or  the  throat  with  a feather,  &c.,  and  dash  cold  water  on  the 
face,  previously  rubbed  warm. 

If  there  be  no  success,  lose  not  a moment,  but  instantly 
begin 

To  Imitate  Respiration — 

5.  Replace  the  patient  on  the  face,  raising  and  supporting 
the  chest  well  on  a folded  coat  or  other  article  of  dress ; 

6.  Turn  the  body  very  gently  on  the  side  and  a little 
beyond,  and  then  briskly  on  the  face,  alternately;  repeating 
these  measures  deliberately,  efficiently,  and  perseveringly 
about  fifteen  times  in  the  minute,  or  every  four  seconds, 
occasionally  varying  the  side  ; 

[by  placing  the  patient  on  the  chest , its  cavity  is  compressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  body , and  expiration  takes  place ; when  turned  on 
the  side,  this  pressure  is  removed , and  inspiration  occurs. ] 

7.  On  each  occasion  that  the  body  is  replaced  on  the  face, 
make  uniform  but  efficient  pressure,  with  brisk  movement  on 
the  back  between  and  below  the  shoulder-blades  or  bones,  on 
each  side,  removing  the  pressure  immediately  before  turning 
the  body  on  the  side  ; 

| 'the  first  measure  increases  the  expiration , the  second  increases 
inspiration.  ] 

The  result  is — Respiration,  or  Natural  Breathing; — 
and,  if  not  too  late,  Life. 

8.  After  respiration  has  been  restored,  promote  the  warmth 
of  the  body  by  the  application  of  hot  flannels,  bottles  or 
bladders  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  &c.,  to  the  pit  of  the 
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stomach,  the  armpits,  between  the  thighs,  and  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet. 

To  Induce  Circulation  and  Warmth. 

9.  During  the  whole  time  do  not  cease  to  rub  the  limbs 
upwards,  with  firm  grasping  pressure  and  with  energy,  using 
handkerchiefs,  flannels,  &c. 

[by  this  measure  the  blood  is  propelled  along  the  veins  toioards  the 
heart.'] 

10  Let  the  limbs  be  thus  warmed  and  dried,  and  then 
clothed,  the  bystanders  supplying  the  requisite  garments. 

Cautions. 

1.  Send  quickly  for  medical  assistance,  and  for  dry 

clothing. 

2.  Avoid  all  rough  usage  and  turning  the  body  on  the 

back. 

3.  Under  no  circumstances  hold  up  the  body  by  the  feet; 

4.  Nor  roll  the  body  on  casks; 

5.  Nor  rub  the  body  with  salts  or  spirits ; 

6.  Nor  inject  tobacco-smoke  or  infusion  of  tobacco. 

7.  Avoid  the  continuous  warm-bath. 

8.  Be  particularly  careful  to  prevent  persons  crowding 

around  the  body. 

General  Observations. 

On  the  restoration  of  life,  a teaspoonful  of  warm  water 
should  be  given  ; and  then,  if  the  power  of  swallowing  have 
returned,  small  quantities  of  wine,  or  brandy  and  water  warm, 
or  coffee.  The  patient  should  be  be  kept  in  bed,  and  a 
disposition  to  sleep  encouraged. 

The  treatment  recommended  should  be  persevered  in  for  a con- 
siderable time , as  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion  that  persons  are 
irrecoverable  because  life  does  not  soon  make  its  appearance , cases 
having  been  successfully  treated  after  persevering  several  hours . 

The  leading  principles  of  the  above  instructions  are  those 
of  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  for  the  restoration  of  the 
apparently  dead  from  drowning. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Life-Boat  Institution  will  be  gratified  to  be 
the  vehicle  for  collecting  any  information  which  further 
experience  may  develop  on  this  important  subject,  and  they 
will  feel  indebted  to  all  medical  men  or  others  who  may  have 
opportunities  to  test  the  new  Marshall-Hall  method,  if  they 
will  communicate  the  results  of  the  same  to  the  Institution. 

[We  extract  the  above  from  a lengthened  report  sent  to  us 
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by  the  Committee  of  the  National  Life-Boat  Institu- 
tion, accompanied  with  a request  that  “ from  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject,”  we  will  give  insertion  to  the 
whole.  Want  of  space,  however,  alone  precludes  our  com- 
pliance, anxious  as  we  are  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  in  giving  publicity  to  its  humane  intentions,  by  pro- 
mulgating principles  in  consonance  with  sound  physiology.] 


Parliamentary  Intelligence. 

On  the  second  of  August,  the  following  Act  to  continue 
certain  Acts  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  contagious  or 
infectious  Diseases  among  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  other  Animals, 
was  passed. 

Whereas  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  Twelfth  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  Her  Majesty,  Chapter  One  hundred  and  seven, 
for  preventing  until  the  First  Day  of  September  One  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty,  and  to  the  End  of  the  then 
Session  of  Parliament,  the  spreading  of  contagious  or  in- 
fectious Diseases  among  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  other  Animals : 
And  whereas  the  said  Act  was  by  sundry  Acts  continued 
until  the  First  Day  of  September  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  and  until  the  End  of  the  then  Session  of 
Parliament : And  whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  Session 
of  Parliament  held  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Years 
of  the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty,  Chapter  Sixty-two,  the  said 
first-recited  Act  was  extended  and  further  continued  : And 
whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Years  of  the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty,  Chapter  One  hundred 
and  one,  the  said  first-recited  Act  was  further  continued  and 
will  remain  in  force  until  the  End  of  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament : And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  first- 
recited  Act,  as  the  same  is  extended  by  the  said  second- 
recited  Act,  should  be  further  continued:  Be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

I.  The  said  recited  Act  passed  in  the  Twelfth  Year  of 
the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty,  as  the  same  is  extended  by  the 
said  recited  Act  passed  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Years  of  the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty,  shall  continue  and  be  in 
force  until  the  First  Day  of  August  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  to  the  End  of  the  then  next 
Session  of  Parliament. 
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Translations  and  Eeviews  of  Continental 
Veterinary  Journals. 

By  W.  Eiines,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 


Giornale  di  Medicina  Veterinarian  Torino,  May,  1 858. 

TRAUMATIC  TETANUS  IN  CALVES,  CONSEQUENT  ON 
CASTRATION. 

By  P.  Brusalco,  Med.  Vet.  Refrancore,  Piedmont. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  consequences  of  castration  in  this 
class  of  animals  is  unquestionable  tetanus;  and  although  it 
is  not  always  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  for  it  sometimes  occurs  with  the  best 
veterinary  practitioner,  nevertheless,  the  author  had  observed, 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  castration  had  been  performed 
by  smiths  and  other  quacks  who,  in  general,  are  the  operators 
in  the  country,  and  that  the  disease  was  undoubtedly  caused 
by  the  barbarous  and  brutal  manner  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion. As  they  place  great  reliance  on  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  the  last  quarter  is  generally  selected;  this  being  con- 
sidered as  the  most  proper  time  for  the  operation.  The  fol- 
lowing rude  manner  of  operating  is  adopted.  They  cast  the 
calf,  and  secure  it  with  a couple  of  ropes;  they  then  place  them- 
selves on  their  knees  behind  the  animal,  and  grasp  the  scrotum 
with  the  hand,  or  sometimes  they  surround  it  by  a noose 
to  prevent  the  testicles  from  receding  upwards;  after  which 
they  make  the  required  opening  with  a pair  of  scissors,  or 
an  old  razor,  or  some  rusty  instrument,  but  rarely  with 
a bistoury  or  sharp  scalpel.  When  they  have  thus 
lacerated  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  for  incision  it  cannot 
be  called,  the  testicles  are  pressed  or  forced  out  of  the 
opening.  This  they  say  is  necessary  to  prevent  air  getting 
in.  The  most  important  part  of  the  operation  now  begins, 
and  the  one  bv  which,  the  empiric  pretends,  the  fortunate 
results  of  the  operation  are  secured.  By  means  of  his  long 
and  sharp  nails  he  proceeds  to  scrape  off  not  only  the  sub- 
jacent cellular  tissue,  but  likewise  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
does  not  desist  from  this  proceeding  until  he  has  completely 
stripped  the  testicle,  and  also  separated  it  from  the  epidi- 
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dymis,  and  the  cord.  After  this  he  places  a ligature  between 
the  testicle  and  the  epididymis,  which  consists  of  a string 
of  welb  waxed  hemp, — any  other  material  will  not  do.  When 
the  operation  is  thus  far  completed,  he  anoints  not  only  the 
inguinal,  but  also  the  lumbar  region,  and  the  left  and  right 
flank,  and  likewise  the  space  between  the  ears,  with  lard 
obtained  from  the  male  pig, — the  older  and  the  more  rancid, 
the  greater  the  virtue  it  is  said  to  possess  This  anointing 
is  repeated  for  several  days,  care  being  taken  at  the  same 
time  to  close  not  only  the  doors  and  windows,  but  also 
every  crevice  or  hole  in  the  stable  in  which  the  animal  is 
placed.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  it  is  under  treatment 
the  stable  is  not  allowed  to  be  cleaned ; thus  necessarily  the 
animal  is  exposed  to  a most  vitiated  atmosphere. 

The  treatment  adopted  by  the  author  for  the  cure  of 
tetanus,  is  to  act  on  the  bowels  by  strong  drastic  purgatives, 
and  to  use  dry  frictions  to  the  body,  warm  clothing,  and 
fumigations. 


METRITIS  IN  A BITCH. 

By  Roberto  Bassi,  Medico  Yeterinario. 

This  is  an  interesting  case,  inasmuch  as  the  bitch  was 
not  with  pup.  She  presented  all  the  signs  of  approaching 
parturition,  and  the  mammae  were  filled  with  milk.  The 
history  of  the  case  was  this,  she  had  not  been  submitted  to 
the  male  during  her  last  aestrum ; yet  she  soon  after  showed 
all  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy.  This  physiological  phe- 
nomenon has  been  often  observed  in  the  bitch  when  deprived 
of  the  male,  by  Prof.  Delafond  and  others.  The  treatment 
adopted  was  antiphlogistic,  and  the  animal  recovered  in  a 
few  days. 


A NOVEL  CASE  OE  SUPERECETATION  IN  A COW. 

By  Perosino. 

Signor  Molina,  a distinguished  veterinary  surgeon,  re- 
siding at  Alla  Cava,  announced  in  the  following  terms  a 
novel  case  of  superfoetation,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  in  a 
cow  one  of  a herd  belonging  to  Sig.  di  Gropello,  Lomellina. 
Having  gone  her  time,  she  calved  a strong  healthy  calf,  and 
a short  time  afterwards  a second  foetus  was  expelled,  which 
xxxi.  68 
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was  covered  by  its  membranes,  and  appeared  to  be  of  about 
four  months’  gestation.  It  turned  out  that  the  cow  had  had 
the  bull,  though  in  calf  about  that  period,  which  goes  far  to 
prove  that  a second  fecundation  may  take  place,  although  the 
animal  is  not  at  heat,  and  even  in  an  advanced  state  of  gesta- 
tion. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OE  ARSENIC  IN  BROKEN  WIND. 

The  next  paper  in  this  journal  is  on  the  use  of  arsenic 
in  broken  wind  which  has  been  found,  however,  to  have 
no  beneficial  effect  when  the  disease  depends  on  struc- 
tural alteration.  The  dose  is  at  first  half  a gramme ,*  from 
which  it  is  sometimes  increased  to  a gram.me  and  a half.  It 
is  continued  for  several  days,  and  not  only  with  impunity, 
but  with  marked  benefit  to  the  respiration,  which  becomes 
regular,  so  that  it  cannot  be  perceived  that  the  horse  is  suf- 
fering from  broken  wind.  The  dose,  when  carried  to  two 
grammes , produces  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  ; 
but  these,  however,  as  a general  rule,  soon  pass  away,  on  the 
discontinuing  the  use  of  the  drug. 


THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
INDIGESTION  IN  THE  OX-TRIBE. 

(Osservazioni  teorico-pratiche  sull’  indigestione  Rei  Bovini.) 

Indigestion  in  the  ox-tribe  has  been  described,  though 
very  imperfectly,  by  those  who  have  practised  veterinary 
medicine  from  its  earliest  beginnings.  Columella  in  his 
6 re  rustica,’  has  the  following : 6i  Cruditatis  signa  sunt 
crebri  ructus , ac  ventris  sonitus , fastidia  cibi , nervorum  intensio, 
hehetes  oculi , propter  quaz  bos  neque  ruminate  neque  lingua  se 
deter  git”  This  is  not  a bad  description  of  simple  indigestion, 
but  he  goes  on  to  say,  nam  si  neglecta  cruditas  est , et  injlatio 
ventris , et  intestinorum  major  dolor  insequitur , qui  nee  capere  cibos 
sinit , gemitus  exprimit , locoque  stare  non  patitur , scepe  decumbere 
et  agitare  caput , caudamque  crebrius  agitare  cogit.  Vegetius  in 
his  4 Artis  Yet./  speaking  of  indigestion  caused  by  feeding  on 
barley,  gives  a less  accurate  description  of  the  symptoms,  in 
pletura  ex  hordeo  his  agnosciiur  signis  ; sudabit , ligati  erunt  armi , 
ambulabit  incertum.  Trutta,  who  lived  many  centuries  after 

* A gramme  consists  of  eighteen  grains  and  a fraction. 
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Columella,  though  very  imperfectly,  nevertheless  describes 
the  state  of  the  ox,  and  gives  the  symptoms  of  simple 
indigestion,  as  follows  ; the  nose,  ears,  &c,  cold;  the  general 
temperature  of  the  body  lowered  ; the  coat  staring;  discharge 
of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  slight  defluxion  from  the 
nostrils.  The  obstruction  du  feuillet  of  the  French,  nor  the 
Ver stop fung  des  losers  of  the  Germans,  does  not  always 
explain  the  state  of  the  stomach  which  is  produced  by  green 
food  taken  with  too  great  avidity, and  that  caused  by  over  abun- 
dance of  dry  provender.  F estal  in  the  Journal  des  Veter  inair  es 
du  Midi,  describes  three  kinds  of  indigestion  ; the  first  affecting 
the  rumen  ; the  second,  the  abomasum  ; and  the  third,  the 
omasum.  We  shall  not,  however,  follow  the  author  in  his 
quotations  from  Delwart,  Veriieyen,  Hurtrel  d’Arbo- 
val,  Lessona,  &c.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  question,  next 
enters  on  the  distinctions  between  the  acute  form  of  the 
affection  as  caused  by  green  food,  and  the  chronic  produced 
by  dry  provender,  as  also  on  the  other  causes,  such  as 
mechanical  obstructions,  &c.  The  remedies  recommended 
in  the  acute  form  are  the  hypo-sulphate  of  soda,  an  aromatic 
bitter,  and  the  potassio-tarlrate  of  antimony.  In  the  chronic 
form  the  acetate  of  potash,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  veratrum 
album  are  also  given  by  some  practitioners.  Ipecacuanha 
and  aloes,  with  bloodletting  and  glysters,  are  sometimes  bad 
recourse  to.  In  tympanitis,  those  substances  w hich  neutralise 
or  absorb  the  gases  which  are  formed  are  advocated. 


Journal  des  VeUrinaires  du  Midi , May,  1858  ; 

Clinique  VEcole  imperial  Veterinaire  de  Toulouse . 

Per  Mons.  Serres,  Clief  du  Service. 

CONTUSION  AND  SWELLING  OE  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE 
INTERNAL  SCAPULAR  AND  ANTERIOR  HUMERAL  REGIONS- 

This  lameness  is  ahvays  caused  by  severe  blows,  which 
sometimes  throw7  the  horse  down,  and  is  followed  by  intense 
lameness,  which,  however,  is  not  perceptible  w7hen  the  animal 
is  standing,  as  the  affected  leg  bears  the  weight  without  the 
least  inconvenience.  The  slightest  motion,  however,  showrs 
that  the  limb  can  only  be  brought  forward  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  while  the  flexion  of  the  joint  formed  between  the 
scapula  and  humerus  gives  an  appearance  of  the  shoulder 
separating  from  the  body.  This  peculiarity  is  observed  at  every 
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step  the  animal  takes,  but  when  he  is  stopped  the  articulation 
gradually  straightens,  the  shoulder  is  again  placed  in  close 
apposition  to  the  body,  the  leg  is  in  its  proper  position,  and 
nothing  unusual  appears  to  have  happened.  On  the  least 
motion  of  the  body,  even  without  any  flexion  of  the  affected 
limb,  the  same  symptoms  recur.  Manipulations  show,  even 
if  the  articulation  be  not  affected,  that  a few  hours  after  the 
injury  a painful  swelling  of  the  internal  part  of  the  shoulder 
has  taken  place.  There  is  likewise  some  slight  febrile  action 
present.  From  eight  to  ten  days  usually  elapse  before  the 
swelling  disappears,  but  the  intensity  of  the  lameness  does 
not  much  decrease  until  the  fifteenth  day.  In  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  days  the  cure  is  effected,  but  the  shoulder 
still  turns  slightly  outwards  in  progression.  The  treatment 
should  consist  principally  in  absolute  rest,  and  cold  appli- 
cations to  the  parts. 


A TUMOUR  ON  THE  HAUNCH,  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  PRODUCED 
BY  MECHANICAL  INJURY. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  an  eight-year-old  horse. 
The  tumour  had  been  observed  situated  in  the  muscles  of  the 
haunch  a month  previously,  during  which  time  he  had  been 
under  treatment.  When  left  at  the  infirmary  of  the  school,  the 
information  obtained  was  that  some  mischievous  children  had 
amused  themselves  by  introducing  small  pieces  of  wood  into 
the  rectum  of  the  horse,  and  that  some  time  afterwards  the 
tumour  was  discovered.  At  the  lowest  point  of  the  sacrum 
a fistula  existed,  which  extended  towards  the  pelvis,  and 
terminated  at  the  point  of  the  ischium.  It  contained  healthy 
pus,  but  which  did  not  escape  easily  from  the  aperture.  No 
lameness  existed,  and  the  general  state  of  health  was 
satisfactory.  By  an  exploration  per  rectum , it  was  found  that 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  bowel  was  thickened  and  hardened, 
and  that  at  about  twenty  centimetres  from  the  anus,  a raised 
edge  or  border,  forming  a kind  of  stricture  existed.  The 
treatment  adopted  was  to  enlarge  the  opening  of  the  fistula, 
and  inject  detergents.  A seton  was  likewise  passed  through 
the  sinus.  After  the  use  of  these  means  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  it  was  found  necessary  to  lay  the  whole  extent  of  the 
fistula  open.  This  produced  a copious  haemorrhage,  which 
was,  however,  easily  stopped  by  the  actual  cautery.  The 
fistula  was  invested  throughout  by  a pus-forming  membrane, 
beneath  which  was  a dense  tissue.  By  the  treatment  adopted 
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the  parts  assumed  a healthy  condition,  with  the  exception  of 
a portion  situated  near  to  the  anus  where  a sac  was  formed, 
in  which  the  pus  accumulated.  With  great  difficulty  this 
receptacle  was  lgid  open,  and  in  so  doing,  an  artery  was 
divided,  which  caused  a copious  flow  of  blood;  which,  however, 
was  easily  stopped  by  plugging.  From  this  time  the  wound 
went  on  favorably,  and  by  the  3d  of  June,  the  cure  was 
completed,  the  patient  having  been  admitted  on  the  1st  of 
May. 


DESTRUCTIVE  DISEASE  OF  THE  EYE,  &c.,  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  an  aged  mare,  which  was 
brought  to  the  infirmary,  after  being  under  treatment  for 
several  days  for  an  abscess,  which  was  situated  under  the 
orbit.  When  admitted,  a sore  of  an  unhealthy  appearance, 
which  bled  on  the  slightest  touch,  wras  found  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  orbital  arch,  on  the  right  side,  communicating 
with  the  interior  of  the  orbit.  It  was  discharging  a greenish- 
coloured  pus,  having  a fetid  odour.  The  eyelids  w ere  swollen, 
and  protruding  from  betw-een  them  w?as  some  disintegrated 
tissue.  The  maxillary  articulation,  as  wTell  as  the  cheek, 
was  the  seat  of  great  tumefaction  and  inflammation.  Mastica- 
tion was  necessarily  very  imperfectly  performed.  The  head 
was  inclined  to  the  right  side,  and  on  the  slightest  touch  on 
this  side  it  wras  affected  with  a kind  of  jerking  motion,  but 
no  similar  action  wras  observed  when  the  left  side  was 
pressed.  On  the  following  day  it  was  noticed  that  the 
patient  was  unable  to  stand  steadily  on  his  legs,  and  that 
from  time  to  time  the  body  had  a kind  of  balancing  motion 
from  before  backwards.  The  head  vvas  inclined  to  the  right 
side,  the  animal  seeking,  as  it  w7ere,  a resting-place  for  it, 
and,  when  found,  attempting  to  bring  the  body  fonvards, 
which  was  accomplished  with  imminent  risk  of  failing.  The 
eyesight  was  greatly  impaired;  but  it  wras  impossible  to 
satisfactorily  examine  the  pupils,  on  account  of  the  irregular 
motions  of  the  animal.  The  pulse  was  frequent,  and  the 
artery  much  distended.  The  respiration  was  deep  and 
irregular.  When  water  wras  offered,  the  patient  wrould  put 
the  low7er  part  of  her  head  into  the  pail,  and  not  remove  it 
until  the  danger  of  suffocation  became  imminent.  These 
symptoms  indicated  a severe  affection  of  the  brain,  which 
wTere  combatted  by  cold  affusions  to  the  head,  and  revulsives 
to  the  skin  and  intestinal  canal.  These  means  did  not,  howr- 
ever,  check  the  progress  of  the  disease,  which  was  much 
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aggravated  during  the  course  of  the  following  days,  and  on 
the  third  day  the  animal  could  no  longer  sustain  itself  on  its 
legs,  and  died  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  without  the  least 
convulsion. 

Autopsies. — The  eye  was  completely  disorganized ; the 
muscles  also,  and  fatty  matter  of  the  orbit,  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Abscesses  had  formed  about  the 
temporal  articulation,  the  sinuses  of  which  were  filled  with 
fetid  pus.  The  optic  nerve  was  indurated,  and  resembled 
fibrine  somwhat  dried.  The  part  of  the  nerve  near  its  origin 
was  softened.  The  optic  lobe  on  the  right  side  contained  a 
tumour  of  the  size  of  a pigeon's  egg.  On  opening  this,  a 
grayish-coloured  pus  escaped.  The  parietes  of  the  tumour 
were  in  part  of  a pink  colour,  having  in  some  places  a 
yellowish  hue.  The  arachnoid  membrane  surrounding  the 
diseased  parts  was  injected,  and  here  and  there  some  fibrinous 
adhesions  had  been  formed,  The  dura  mater  was  also  injected. 
The  surrounding  parts  of  the  brain  had  somewhat  lost  their 
usual  density. 

Two  causes  might  have  contributed  in  producing  the 
lesion  in  the  optic  nerve  and  brain.  First,  concussion  from 
a blow  might  have  so  affected  the  parts  as  to  produce 
injurious  consequences  directly  upon  the  arachnoid  and  the 
dura  mater. 

Secondly,  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  of  the  optic 
nerve  might  have  been  transmitted  to  the  optic  lobe ; for  it 
is  a well-known  fact  that  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves  is 
not  complete,  and  that  it  only  takes  place  by  its  deeper  seated 
or  internal  fibres,  and  not  by  the  external.  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  the  inflammation  which  affected  the  eye  extended, 
by  means  of  the  nerve,  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
brain.  Both  lobes  of  the  lungs  exhibited  signs  of  gangrene 
at  their  inferior  borders. 


ON  THE  PETtCHLORTJRET  OE  IRON  AS  A STYPTIC. 

By  J.  Catjvet,  Veterinary  Surgeon  at  Narbonne. 

An  old  mare,  exhausted  by  hard  work  in  one  of  the 
diligences,  presented  the  following  symptoms  : — dulness,loss 
of  appetite,  alvine  evacuations,  dry  and  dark- coloured,  urine 
also  dark-coloured,  stiffness  of  the  loins,  respiration  normal, 
pulse  quick  and  small,  mucous  membranes,  of  a brownish 
yellow  colour,  animal  unsteady  in  her  walk. 

These  symptoms  were  not  very  decided,  but  rather  led  to 
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the  conclusion  that  the  disease  was  one  arising  from  an 
alteration  of  the  blood,  approaching  to  the  typhoid  fever  of 
the  solipedes.  Quinine,  camphor,  and  peroxide  of  iron,  were 
employed  at  first,  but  on  the  third  day  the  tongue  was 
observed  to  be  enormously  tumefied,  so  that  it  filled  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  was  full  of  foam.  On  examina- 
tion at  each  side  of  the  frenum,  a large  pustule  was  found, 
of  a yellowish  black  colour,  turgescent,  of  the  form  and  size 
of  an  egg,  and  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  sublingual 
glands.  At  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  on  the  inside,  was 
also  found  a pustule  of  the  same  nature.  The  head  was 
extended,  the  neck,  throat,  and  parotid  glands,  particularly  on 
the  left  side,  were  much  tumefied.  The  respiration  was  laboured 
and  sonorous  ; deglutition  was  impossible,  as  the  tongue  could 
not  perform  the  least  movement.  There  was  now  no  doubt 
of  the  malady  being  a severe  case  of  Gloss-anthrax,  the  cure 
of  which  was  very  uncertain.  The  pustules  were  excised  in 
the  usual  way,  by  means  of  a pair  of  curved  scissors,  and 
afterwards  freely  cauterised  with  the  actual  cautery.  Dis- 
infecting gargles  were  used  for  the  mouth,  and  mercurial 
frictions  applied  to  the  parotid  glands.  According  to  a pre- 
vailing opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  arsenic  as  a revulsive,  an 
arsenical  seton  was  inserted  in  the  chest. 

The  author  here  enters  into  detail  as  to  the  action  of 
mercurial  ointment,  when  applied  by  friction,  particularly 
on  charbonous  tumours,  in  its  rendering  the  blood  less 
coagulable,  and  its  comparative  influence  on  man  and  animals. 
The  first  effect  of  it  on  these  tumours  is  to  check  their  pro- 
gress, and  in  two  or  three  days  after  resolution  takes  place ; 
but  for  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  ointment  should  be  strong, 
and  the  application  of  it  freely  made,  so  as  to  completely 
saturate  the  affected  parts.  It  is  said,  when  the  ointment 
is  thus  employed,  that  the  debilitating  effects  on  the 
system  are  to  be  dreaded ; but  he  has  failed  to  confirm  this 
in  regard  to  the  solipedes. 

The  mare  thus  treated,  up  to  the  eleventh  day,  had 
nearly  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  a hard  tumour  which 
existed  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  at  the  seat  of  the 
parotid.  The  skin  of  this  suddenly  detached  itself,  and  with  it 
three  parts  of  the  gland  sloughed  away,  leaving  exposed  the 
gutteral  pouch  and  the  os  hyoides.  This  was  followed  by  an 
escape  of  blood,  of  such  force  that  if  it  had  not  been  speedily 
stopped,  it  would  have  undoubtedly  killed  the  animal  in  less 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour;  for  the  blood  escaped  through 
the  mouth  and  nose  at  the  same  time.  But  the  hemorrhage 
was  quickly  checked  by  the  elevation  of  the  head,  in  the  first 
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place*  and  compression  in  the  next ; but  it  still  flowed  from 
the  mouth  and  nostrils*  The  usual  styptics  were  employed* 
but  without  any  good  resulting.  The  perchloruret  of  iron 
was  now  resorted  to.  Pledgets  of  tow  steeped  in  it  were 
applied  on  every  part  of  this  wound,  and  uniform  pressure 
was  made.  The  blood  now  ceased  to  flow ; and  such  was 
the  haemostatic  effect  of  the  perchloruret  of  iron  of  Pravaz, 
that  the  author  had  great  difficulty  in  removing  the  blood 
from  his  fingers,  which  had  been  steeped  in  this  liquid. 
The  wound  was  now  reduced  to  its  nornal  state,  and  all 
went  on  well*  until  the  proprietor  of  the  mare  deemed  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  dressing,  in  order  to  apply  an  old 
remedy,  viz.*  sea  water*  when  the  haemorrhage  returned 
with  all  its  original  intensity.  The  perchloruret  was  re- 
applied, and  the  bleeding  again  stopped  instantaneously. 
From  this  time  the  wound  was  not  interfered  with*  and  all 
went  on  favorably  until  the  cure  became  completed. 


CURIOUS  EFFECT  OF  THE  OIL  OE  TURPENTINE. 

By  M.  J.  Lanasse. 

A horse  which  had  had  an  attack  of  colic,  and  had  been 
treated  by  a smith,  was  down  on  its  left  side*  and  seemed  in 
pain,  from  turning  his  head  to  his  flank.  With  great 
difficulty  he  was  got  on  his  legs,  when  it  was  found  that  he 
was  not  able  to  put  his  off  hind  leg  to  the  ground.  On 
inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  turpentine  injections  had 
been  administered*  as  well  as  friction  of  the  same  agent  to  the 
abdomen.  The  mucous  membranes  were  injected,  the  pulse 
strong,  respiration  frequent,  breath  impregnated  with  the 
odour  of  turpentine.  When  the  horse  was  moved,  the  leg 
doubled  up,  as  if  the  bones  had  been  fractured.  The  coxo- 
femoral  articulation  seemed  to  be  more  particularly  involved, 
in  which  also  great  tenderness  was  evinced.  This  extended 
to  the  muscles  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  Over  the  tibial 
nerve  there  was  neither  heat  nor  swelling  in  the  part.  The 
rectum,  which  w7as  explored  on  this  occasion,  showed  signs 
of  intense  inflammation.  By  judicious  treatment,  the  lameness 
was  removed  in  about  four  or  five  days. 
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Quid  sit  pulchrura,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


The  Functions  and  Disorders  of  the  Reproductive  Organs , in  Youth , 
in  Adult  Age , and  in  Advanced  Life.  Considered  in  their  Phy- 
siological, Social , and  Psychological  Relations . 2d  edit.  8vo. 
By  William  Acton,  late  Surgeon  to  the  Islington  Dis- 
pensary, and  formerly  Externe  to  the  Venereal  Hospitals, 
Paris.  London,  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street. 

This  work  contains  many  observations  which  are  of 
practical  importance  to  our  profession,  and  also  many  in- 
teresting particulars  relative  to  the  science  of  breeding,  which 
are  interspersed  with  the  subject-matter  of  which  it  professedly 
treats;  and  although  such  matter  belongs  rather  to  the  sister 
science  of  medicine  than  to  our  own,  we  have  nevertheless 
thought  it  expedient  to  offer  a few  comments  on  the  author’s 
labours.  We  would  first  observe,  that  the  author,  in  his 
introduction,  pays  a handsome  compliment  to  the  Veterinary 
College.  “ I have  placed,”  says  he,  “Natural  History,  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  the  College  of  Surgeons’  Museum,  the 
Veterinary  College,  and  the  Zoological  Gardens,  under  con- 
tribution for  the  materials  to  complete  my  labour.” 

It  is  satisfactory  thus  to  learn  that  we  are  fast  leaving 
the  paths  of  empiricism;  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the 
veterinary  surgeon  can  by  careful  observation  not  only 
improve  his  own  branch  of  the  profession,  but  materially 
advance  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  physiology 
bearing  on  questions  that  influence  the  reproduction  of  the 
species.  If  our  readers  will  assist,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
open  our  pages  to  the  discussion  and  elucidation  of  obscure 
points  bearing  on  generation,  being  fully  convinced  that  our 
columns  can  scarcely  be  turned  to  a more  practical  purpose, 
xxxi.  69 
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We  are  confident  that  there  exists  among  our  body  a 
fund  of  valuable  information,  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  breeding  of  animals. 

Does  a week  pass  without  our  profession  being  consulted 
by  the  breeders  of  stock  on  the  cause  of  impotence  in  their 
bulls,  or  of  sterility  in  their  mares  ? Every  one  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  must  be  conversant  with  the  disappoint- 
ments which  farmers  are  constantly  meeting  with  on  this 
score ; and  besides  this  it  too  often  happens  that  no  clue  can 
be  obtained  as  to  the  cause  of  the  weedy  animals  we  see  bred  on 
some  farms.  Food,  situation,  and  a thousand  disturbing  causes 
are  evoked  to  explain  the  degeneracy  ; whereas  we  should  look 
for  a remedy  to  physiology  ; and  it  is  alone  after  a compre- 
hensive study  of  the  generative  functions  that  we  can  expect  to 
remove  these  anomalies. 

The  author  describes  the  functions  of  the  reproductive 
organs  under  the  separate  heads  of  erection  and  emission. 
Under  the  former  he  shows  how  short  a time  in  some  animals 
the  act  lasts. 

“ We  have,  at  p.  29,  noticed  the  prolonged  copulation  of  the  dog.  In 
some  other  classes  of  animals  it  takes  place  with  wonderful  celerity — so 
quickly,  in  fact,  that  at  one  time  it  was  stated,  that  the  coitus  of  stags  had 
not  been  observed  even  by  the  oldest  keepers.  Professor  Owen  tells  me, 
however,  that  it  may  be  witnessed  in  Richmond  Park,  somewhat  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: — The  buck  will  be  seen  to  scrape  hollows  two  or  three 
feet  deep  in  certain  portions  of  the  park;  to  these  places  he  leads  the 
does.  One  by  one,  they  place  themselves  in  these  hollows ; the  buck 
drives  away  all  other  males  from  the  neighbourhood,  then,  with  a rush, 
mounts  the  doe ; in  an  instant  the  act  is  accomplished,  and  the  female 
retires,  to  be  replaced  by  another.  Professor  Owen  says,  he  cannot 
explain  why  these  hollows  should  be  made  in  the  ground,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  conformation  of  the  doe  to  require  that  she  should  be 
placed  on  a level  lower  than  that  which  the  buck  leaps  from.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  this  position  is  necessary,  as  noticed  at  p.  26,  with  reference 
to  the  cat.  Now,  although  the  act  itself  is  instantaneous,  the  premonitory 
excitement  is  of  long  duration.  It  is,  then,  possible  that  erection  lasts  but 
for  an  instant,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  this  preparation  and  position. 

“Mr.  Thompson,  the  superintendent  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  tells  me 
that  he  has  seen  copulation  take  place  in  stags  both  in  the  wild  state  and 
in  confinement.  A peculiar  place  is  not  necessary  for  the  act.  He  agrees 
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that  it  is  effected  in  a few  moments,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  giraffe,  also, 
no  peculiar  position  is  necessary. 

“ This  gentleman  has  satisfied  himself  that  in  many  animals  one  sexual 
congress  suffices  for  the  perfect  fecundation  of  the  female.  I believe  the 
mare  is  not  unfrequently  put  by ; and  if  she  will  allow  the  stallion  to  mount 
a second  time,  an  hour  or  two  after  the  first  mount,  a second  copulation 
takes  place ; but  this  is  done  rather  as  a matter  of  precaution  to  ensure  a 
foal,  than  otherwise.” 

Under  the  head  of  emission,  the  author  enters  at  large  into 
the  immediate  cause  of  ejaculation,  the  influence  which 
semen  exerts  on  the  system,  and  the  effects  of  castration  as 
witnessed  in  animals.  In  speaking  of  the  influence  of  age  in 
changing  the  secretion,  he  says : 

“Experience  proves  that  old  age  cannot  support  the  drain,  and  the  sub- 
sequent nervous  depression  arising  from  ejaculation.  Secretion  is  not  ab- 
solutely stopped  by  bountiful  nature ; but  semen  is  formed  slowly,  and 
with  effort,  and  may  remain  for  a long  time  pent  up  in  the  canals  which 
have  secreted  it.  Professed  breeders  of  animals  refuse  to  rear  the  pro- 
duce of  old  sires  or  dams,  and  I am  told  they  recognise  this  class  of 
young  stock  by  several  marks,  as  for  instance  the  deeper  hollows  over 
the  eyes,  and  by  the  sunken  eye  itself.  So  well  are  these  facts  known  to 
horse-dealers,  that  they  refuse  to  purchase  young  horses  presenting  these 
appearances,  being  convinced  that  they  will  not  stand  work,  or  turn  out 
well.  I am  not  aware  that  we  possess  descriptions  of  old  men’s  children, 
but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  are  not  promising.  If  it  is  true, 
as  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  from  the  moment  of  conception  of 
the  individual  the  duration  of  existence  is,  to  a certain  extent,  prede- 
termined, in  consequence  of  the  organization  which  he  has  received,  I think 
it  follows  that  one  human  being  born  of  a rich  stock  of  force  and  vitality 
will  take  a greater  number  of  years  to  arrive  at  the  culmination  and  the 
term  of  his  existence,  than  another  born  under  opposite  conditions  (even 
more  favorable  as  far  as  worldly  externals  are  concerned.)” 

At  page  69  the  effect  of  excesses  on  the  human  being  are 
exemplified,  and  we  would  ask  if  similar  consequences  may 
not  be  expected  in  entire  horses,  as  we  believe  that  many 
of  the  disappointments  in  finding  mares  barren  may 
arise  from  the  agriculturalist  taxing  the  powers  of  his  entire 
horse  too  much,  or  allowing  an  old  stallion  to  cover  too  many 
mares.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  each  owner  of  stallions  to 
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be  obliged  to  state  how  many  mares  have  been  covered  by  his 
horse.  Recently  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
subject  of  fatty  degeneration;  and  we  observe  that  Mr.  Acton 
has  already  called  the  notice  of  his  profession  to  the  fact,  that 
obesity  is  a frequent  cause  of  sterility ; he  says,  page  74,  that — 

"At  the  Veterinary  College  I have  had  various  opportunities  of  seeing 
this  exemplified.  It  is  noticed  that  impotence  in  bulls*  occurs  rarely  in 
the  commoner  sorts.  Those  sent  to  the  College,  in  consequence  of  not 
getting  stock,  are  found  to  be  the  highly -bred  animals  • and  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  competitors  for  prizes  care  little  about  prolific 
bearers.” 

We  shall  close  these  observations  by  recommending  the 
work  to  the  favorable  notice  of  our  profession. 


* “ That  fat  alone  in  bulls  does  not  produce  impotence,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing instance : — Professor  Simonds  kindly  showed  me  a short-horned 
bull  (June,  1856),  which  had  been  sent  to  the  College  on  account  of  im- 
potency.  It  was  a magnificent  animal,  just  brought  back  from  the  Paris 
Agricultural  Show.  The  animal  was  very  fat,  and  suffering  from  disease  of 
the  feet.  It  had  served  cows  well  until  it  was  noticed  to  suffer  from 
" bull-burnt,”  (clap) — a not  uncommon  affection  in  this  class  of  beast.  He 
was  treated  by  injections  ; sloughing,  however,  came  on,  and  an  abscess  was 
opened  in  the  sheath.  This  was  followed  by  warts,  which  were  picked, 
burnt,  or  cut  off.  The  animal,  when  mounting  a cow,  was  said  to  have  but 
a partial  erection — that  is  to  say,  the  root  of  the  penis  was  erect,  but  the 
glans  remained  flaccid ; and  this  condition  was  attributed  by  the  owner  to 
the  animal’s  having  struck  the  point  of  the  organ  against  the  ischium  of  the 
cow.  The  authorities  of  the  College  (I  was  unable  to  be  present),  brought 
a cow  up  to  the  animal,  and  after  some  difficulty  a mount  was  obtained, 
when  the  surgeons  noticed  that  the  glans  presented  several  openings  or 
fistulae,  showing  that  abscess  had  occurred  here,  and  it  was  pierced  like 
a watering-pot.  There  was  a good  deal  of  fetid  discharge  from  the  prepuce, 
as  well  as  the  sheath,  but  I was  told  that  treatment  is  very  difficult,  a3 
the  penis  of  the  bull  is  powerfully  retracted  within  the  prepuce  (unlike  the 
horse),  and  difficult  to  be  denuded.” 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. 

Cicero  . 


THE  CHESTER  MEETING  OE  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is 
an  event  of  even  national  importance,  and,  as  such,  we  have 
been  accustomed  year  by  year  to  bring  before  our  readers 
the  fullest  particulars  relative  to  the  award  of  its  prizes  for 
the  best  of  our  native  breeds  of  domesticated  animals.  We 
again  propose  to  follow  this  precedent,  but  it  is  necessaiy, 
in  the  first  place,  to  explain  that  the  meeting  at  Chester  was 
held  so  late  in  the  month  of  July,  that  we  were  prevented 
giving  our  ordinary  resume  in  our  last  number.  In  every 
respect  this  reunion  was  a most  successful  one,  far  exceeding 
in  the  list  of  its  prizes,  the  number  of  its  entries,  and  the 
amount  of  its  receipts  from  visitors,  any  which  had  gone 
before  it.  To  such  a degree  of  magnitude  have  these 
meetings  now  arrived,  that  we  might  even  venture  to  hope 
that  the  climax  has  been  reached,  and  that  henceforth  the 
efforts  of  the  Society  will  be  given  rather  to  the  maintenance 
of  its  present  proud  position,  than  to  an  extension  of  its 
annual  exhibitions. 

We  look  with  peculiar  pleasure  on  its  proceedings,  because 
we  see  in  them  an  assurance  of  the  advancement  and  due 
estimation  of  our  profession.  Time  was  when  the  services 
of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  were  not  only  not  required  by 
Agricultural  Societies,  but  were  even  repudiated.  It  was 
thought  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  legitimate  sphere  to 
examine  animals,  with  a view  to  substantiate,  or  otherwise, 
the  correctness  of  their  owners’  certificates  of  age.  Men 
were  indignant  in  having  it  supposed  that  they  had  deter- 
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mined  to  win  at  the  expense  of  truth;  but,  nevertheless. 
Veterinary  Science  has  proved  that  such  was,  in  reality,  very 
often  the  case.  Again,  it  was  said  we  were  not  required  to 
give  opinions  on  defects  and  diseases,  provided  they  did  not 
endanger  life,  or  render  an  animal  all  but  valueless,  and  then 
it  was  our  duty  merely  to  treat  these  with  a view  to  their 
removal  or  mitigation.  Resistance  was  thus  offered  to  any 
attempt  to  arrest  the  propagation  of  disease.  Its  effects 
upon  the  progeny  seemed  to  be  little  cared  for,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  existence  of  hereditary  diseases  formed  no 
barrier  to  the  obtainment  of  a prize.  The  most  unsound 
animal  was  often  placarded  as  the  best  of  his  class,  when 
in  it  were  to  be  found  many  sound  animals,  but  which 
might  not  at  first  be  so  catching  to  the  eye.  This 
evil,  too,  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  removed,  so 
that  we  may  assert,  that  the  bonds  which  unite  Veterinary 
Science  to  that  of  Agriculture,  are  made  both  more  secure 
and  more  durable.  Much  as  we  might  desire  to  dwell  on  a 
theme  of  this  pleasing  description,  we  must  desist,  as  our  space 
warns  us  that  it  will  be  largely  drawn  upon,  to  give  place  to 
the  long  list  of  awards,  which  are  as  follows  : 


SHORT-HORNED  CATTLE. 

Class  I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull,  calved  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July , 
1856,  and  not  exceeding  six  years  old. 

First  Prize  of  30/  to  No.  13,  Lord  Peversham,  of  Duncombe  Park, 
Helmsley,  York. 

Second  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  12,  Mark  Barroby,  of  Disliforth,  Thirsk, 
Yorkshire. 

Highly  commended. — No.  5,  George  Bland.  No.  26,  William  Wetherell. 
Commended. — No.  6,  John  Hanbury  Blackburn.  No.  10,  Hon.  and  Rev. 
T.  H.  Noel  Hill.  No.  15,  Sir  Chas.  Robert  Tempest,  Bart.  No.  20, 
Richard  Stratton.  No.  25,  William  Wetherell. 

Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull , calved  since  the  Is/  of  July , 1856, 
and  more  than  one  year  old. 

First  Prize  of  25/  to  No.  38,  Viscount  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury. 
Second  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  34,  Stewart  Marjoribanks,  of  Bushey  Grove, 
Watford,  Herts. 

Highly  commended. — No.  32,  The  Hon.  Col.  Pennant.  No.  36,  Francis 
Hawksworth  Fawkes. 

Commended. — No.  37,  Francis  Hawksworth  Fawkes.  No.  39,  Hon.  and 
Rev.  T.  H.  Noel  Hill.  No.  45,  Henry  Edward  Surtees.  No.  49,  William 
Torr. 
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Class  III. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull-calf  above  six  and  under  twelve 
months  old. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  54,  Francis  Hawks  worth  Fawkes,  of  Farnley 
Hal],  Otley,  York. 

Second  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  53,  Thomas  Forest,  of  Spurstow  Hall, 
Tarporley,  Cheshire. 

Highly  commended. — No.  67,  Lieut.-Col.  Towneley. 

Commended. — No.  51,  John  Grundy.  No.  57,  Mark  Barroby.  No.  58, 
Sir  Wm.  Lawson,  Bart.  No.  61,  John  Armstrong.  No.  68,  Lieut.-Col. 
Towneley. 

Class  I V. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  cow  in  milk  or  in  calf. 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  76,  Bichard  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  Northallerton, 
York. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  79,  Bichard  Stratton,  of  Broad  Hinton, 
Swindon,  Wilts. 

Highly  commended. — No.  82,  William  Wetherell. 

Class  generally  highly  commended. 

Class  V. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  heifer  in  milk  or  in  calf  not  exceeding 
three  years  old. 

First  Prize  of  15/ to  No.  84,  James  Douglas,  of  Athelstaneford  Farm, 
Drem,  East  Lothian. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  83,  Hon.  and  Bev.  T.  H.  Noel  Hill,  of 
Berrington,  Shrewsbury. 

Highly  commended. — No.  85,  James  Douglas.  No.  92,  Lieut.-Col. 
Towneley. 

Commended. — No.  93,  John  B.  Starkey. 

Class  YI. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  yearling  heifer. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  107,  Bichard  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  Northallerton, 
Yorkshire. 

Second  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  118,  Lieut.-Col.  Towneley,  of  Towneley  Park, 
Burnley,  Lancaster. 

Highly  commended. — No.  94,  John  Grundy.  No.  101,  Lord  Feversham. 
125,  Lieut.-Col.  Towneley.  102,  Sir  Chas.  B.  Tempest,  Bart. 

Commended. — 99,  W.  Barker  Cox.  108,  W.  Fletcher.  116,  Lieut.-Col. 
Towneley.  119,  Lieut.-Col.  Towneley. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Class  I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull,  calved  on  or  before  the  Is/  of  July 
1856,  and  not  exceeding  six  years  old. 

First  Prize  of  30/  to  No.  129,  Edward  Price,  of  Court  House,  Pembridge, 
Leominster. 

Second  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  134,  Thomas  Bea,  of  Westonbury,  Pembridge, 
Hereford. 

Highly  commended. — No.  127,  Lord  Bateman. 

Commended. — No.  131,  Lord  Berwick. 

Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull , calved  since  the  first  of  July , 1856, 
and  more  than  one  year  old. 

First  Prize  of  25/  to  No.  137,  Bichard  Hill,  of  Golding  Hall,  Shrews- 
bury. 
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Second  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  142,  John  Naylor,  of  Leighton  Hall, 
Welshpool,  Montgomery. 

Highly  commended. — No.  143,  John  Williams. 

Commended. — No.  147,  Edmund  Wright. 

Class  III. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull-calf,  above  six  and  under  twelve 
months  old. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  151,  Thomas  Edwards,  of  Wintercott,  Leo- 
minster, Hereford. 

Second  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  154,  to  Lord  Bateman,  of  Shobdon  Court, 
Leominster,  Hereford. 

Highly  commended. — No.  153,  Wm.  Perry.  No.  159,  W.  Greenhouse. 
Commended. — No.  162,  Edmund  Wright. 

Class  IY. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  cop. ? in  milk  or  in  calf 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  165,  Edward  Williams,  of  Llowes  Court,  Hay, 
Brecon. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  167,  Philip  Turner,  of  The  Leen,  Pembridge, 
Leominster. 

Highly  commended. — No.  169,  George  Pitt. 

Class  generally  commended. 

Class  Y. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  heifer  in  milk  or  in  calf,  not  exceeding 
three  years  old. 

First  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  177,  Thomas  Bea,  of  Westonbury,  Pembridge, 
Hereford. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  181,  James  Rea,  of  Monaughty,  Knighton, 
Radnor. 

Highly  commended. — No.  174,  William  Perry. 

Commended. — No.  175,  William  Perry. 

Class  YI. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  yearling  heifer. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  195,  James  Rea,  of  Monaughty,  Knighton, 
Radnor. 

Second  Prize  of  5 / to  No.  191,  William  Child,  of  Wigmore  Grange, 
Leintwardine,  Ludlow. 

Highly  commended.—  No.  182,  Richard  Hill. 

Commended. — No.  183,  Lord  Bateman.  No.  184,  Edward  Price-  No. 
192,  George  Pitt.  185,  Edward  Price. 


DEVON  CATTLE. 

Class  I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull,  calved  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July, 
1856,  and  not  exceeding  six  years  old. 

First  Prize  of  30/  to  No.  197,  Samuel  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  Leaming- 
ton, Warwick. 

Second  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  200,  H.R.H.  The  Prince  Consort. 

Highly  commended. — No.  196,  William  Hole. 

Commended. — No.  198,  Thomas  Webber.  No.  199,  James  Davy. 

Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull,  calved  since  the  1st  of  July,  1856, 
and  more  than  one  year  old. 

First  Prize  of  25/  to  No.  204,  John  Quartley,  of  Molland,  South  Molton, 
Devon. 
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Second  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  202,  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  Devon. 

Highly  commended . — No.  201,  H.R.H.  Tlie  Prince  Consort.  No.  203, 
James  Merson.  No.  205,  James  Quartly. 

Class  III. — To  the  owner  of  the  lest  bull-calf  above  six  and  under  twelve 
months  old. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  209,  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  Exeter,  Devon. 
Second  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  208,  H.R.H.  The  Prince  Consort. 

Highly  commended . — No.  212,  James  Davy. 

Class  IV. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  cow  in  milk  or  in  calf 

Pirst  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  218,  John  Quartly,  of  Molland,  South  Moltom 
Devon. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  219,  John  Quartly. 

Highly  commended. — 214,  George  Turner.  No.  217,  James  Merson. 
Commended. — No.  216,  Abraham  Umbers.  No.  220,  James  Davy. 

Class  V. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  heifer  in  milk  or  in  calf  not  exceeding 
three  years  old. 

First  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  224,  Edward  Pope,  of  Great  Toller,  Maiden 
Newton,  Dorset. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  223,  Edward  Pope. 

Highly  commended. — No.  225,  James  Davy. 

Class  VI. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  yearling  heifer. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  231,  James  Quartly,  of  Molland  House,  South 
Molton,  Devon. 

Second  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  227,  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  Exeter,  Devon. 
Highly  commended. — No.  228,  George  Turner. 


OTHER  ESTABLISHED  BREEDS, 

Not  including  the  Short-Horn , Hereford , or  Devon  Breed . 

Class  I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull , calved  on  or  before  the  Is/  of  July t 
1856,  and  not  exceeding  six  years  old. 

Prize  of  10/  to  No.  235,  Earl  of  Southesk,  of  Kinnaird  Castle,  Brechin» 
Forfar,  N.B. 

Highly  commended. — No.  233,  Rev.  R.  T.  Forester. 

Commended. — No.  234,  Robert  Dryden  Corbet. 

Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull , calved  since  the  Is/  July , 1856, 
and  more  than  one  year  old. 

Prize  of  10/  to  No.  239,  Lady  Pigot,  of  Chippenham  Park,  Soham, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Class  III. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  cow  in  milk  or  in  calf. 

Prize  of  10/  to  No.  246,  Earl  of  Southesk,  of  Kinnaird  Castle. 

Highly  commended. — No.  242,  Rev.  R.  T.  Forester. 

Commended. — No.  244,  Dryden  Robert  Corbet. 

Class  IV. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  heifer  in  milk  or  in  calf  not  exceeding 
three  years  old. 

Prize  of  10/  to  No.  250,  Earl  of  Southesk,  of  Kinnaird  Castle. 

Highly  commended. — No.  248,  Lord  Sondes. 
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Class  V . — To  the  owner  of  the  bed  yearling  heifer . 

Prize  of  5/  to  No.  253,  Lord  Sondes,  Elmliam  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 
Highly  commended. — No.  254,  Earl  of  Soutkesk. 


HORSES. 

Agricultural  Horses  Generally. 

Class  I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  stallion  for  agricultural  purposes,  foaled 
on  or  before  the  1. st  of  January , 1S56. 

Eirst  Prize  of  30/  to  No.  264,'  G.  D.  Badham,  of  the  Sparrow  Nest, 
Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

Second  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  273,  Matthew  Berridge,  of  Ingarsby, 
Leicester. 

Highly  commended. — No.  274,  Tlios.  Crisp.  No.  2 77,  W.  Wilson. 
Commended. — No.  260,  Alex.  Begbie.  No.  270,  Peter  Nightingale. 

Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  stallion  for  agricultural  purposes , foaled 
in  the  year  1856. 

Eirst  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  290,  Thomas  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  289,  Benjamin  Taylor,  of  Peterborough, 
Northampton. 

Highly  commended. — No.  291,  Thomas  Crisp. 

Commended. — No.  284,  Edward  llobinson.  No.  292,  W.  Wilson. 

.Class  III. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  mare  and  foal  for  agricultural 
purposes . 

Eirst  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  297,  Isaac  Eawkes,  of  Outertown,  Annan, 
Dumfries. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  303,  J.  H.  Hayes,  of  Erodsham,  Chester. 
Highly  commended. — No.  307,  William  Taylor. 

Commended. — No.  305,  William  Etches.  No.  309,  J.  G.  Thompson. 
No.  310,  Thomas  Crisp. 

Class  IY. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  two-year  old  filly  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Eirst  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  319,  Samuel  Ei slier,  of  Whatton,  Nottingham. 
Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  316,  Hon.  Col.  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle, 
Bangor. 

Highly  commended. — -No.  323,  Thomas  Crisp. 

Commended. — No.  317,  J.  S.  Crawley.  No.  326,  H.R.H.  The  Prince 
Consort. 


Dray  Horses . 

Class  I .—To  the  owner  of  the  best  stallion,  foaled  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
January , 1856. 

Prize  of  30/  to  No.  33o«  Pukp  of  Marlborough,  of  Blenheim,  Woodstock, 
Oxon, 
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Highly  commended. — No.  328,  W.  & T.  Baker.  No.  333,  S.  & 1$. 
Spencer. 

Commended. — No.  337,  James  Bobinson. 

Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  stallion,  foaled  in  the  year  1856. 

Prize  of  15/  to  No.  338,  James  Bawlence,  of  Bulbridge,  Wilton,  Wilts. 
Class  III. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  mare , loith  her  foal  at  her  feet. 

Prize  of  20/.  Prize  withheld. 

Class  IV. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  filly,  foaled  in  the  year  1856. 

Prize  of  10/.  No  entry. 

Other  Horses. 

Class  I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  thorough-bred  stallion , for  getting 
hunters. 

Pirst  Prize  of  30/  to  No.  354,  Thomas  Mansfield,  of  Tliirkleby  Bridge* 
Tliirsk,  York. 

Second  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  353,.  C.  Spence,  of  Huntingdon  Hall,  York. 
Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  stallion , for  getting  Jaclcneys. 

Prize  of  20/  to  No.  357,  11.  B.  llidsdale,  of  Watergate  Bishop,  Thornton 
Bipley. 

Class  III. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  brood  mare,  for  breeding  hunters. 

Prize  of  20/  to  No.  384,  J.  B.  Starky,  of  Spye  Park,  Chippenham, 
Wilts. 

Commended. — No.  374,  J.  K.  Parnworth.  No.  380,  George  Holmes. 
Class  IV. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  brood  mare,  for  breeding  hackneys. 

Prize  of  15/  to  No.  3S7,  J-  L.  Harland,  Bradly  Green,  Whitchurch, 
Chester. 

SHEEP. 

Leicester s. 

Class  I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  shearling  ram. 

Pirst  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  391,  Thomas  Edward  Pawlet,  of  Beeston  Sandy, 
Bedford. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  420,  B.  W.  Cresswell,  of  Bavenstone, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicester. 

Commended. — No.  394,  T.  E.  Pawlet.  No.  404,  John  Borton.  No.  412, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Inge. 

Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  ram  of  any  other  age. 

Pirst  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  430,  Thomas  Edward  Pawlet,  of  Beeston  Sandy, 
Bedford. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  450,  Prancis  Spencer,  of  Clay  Brook  Magna, 
Lutterworth,  Leicester. 

Highly  commended. — No.  447,  B.  W.  Cresswell. 

Commended. — No.  431,  Thomas  Edward  Pawlet.  No.  433,  Samuel 
Umbers.  No.  438,  John  Borton.  No.  440,  George  Turner. 

Class  III. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  fioe  shearling  ewes  of  the  same 
fiock. 

Pirst  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  455,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Inge,  of  Thorpe 
Constantine,  Tam  worth,  Staffordshire. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  459,  Samuel  Wiley,  of  Brandsby,  York. 
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South  Downs , 

Class  I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  shearling  ram. 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  461,  William  Rigden,  of  Hove,  Brighton. 
Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  472,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of^Goodwood, 
Chichester,  Sussex. 

Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  ram  of  any  other  age. 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  485,  Willliam  Rigden,  of  Hove,  Brighton. 
Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  492,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Goodwood, 
Chichester. 

Class  III. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  of  five  shearling  ewes  of  the  same  flock. 
First  Prize  of  20/ to  No.  500,  William  Rigden,  of  Hove,  Brighton. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  503,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood, 
Chichester. 

Highly  commended. — No.  504,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Long-woolled  Sheep, 

(Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters.) 

Class  I. — To  owner  of  the  best  shearling  ram. 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  542,  William  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm,  North- 
leach,  Gloucester. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  543,  William  Lane. 

Highly  commended. — No.  530,  Thomas  Porter.  No.  540,  Robert 
Garne. 

Commended. — No,  521,  George  Fletcher.  No.  532,  Thomas  Porter. 
No.  547,  William  Hewer. 

Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  ram  * of  any  other  age. 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  573,  William  Hewer,  of  Hill  House,  Northleach, 
Gloucester. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  567,  Robert  Garne,  of  Aids  worth,  Northleach. 
Highly  commended. — No.  564,  George  Fletcher. 

Commended. — No.  566,  T.  Beale  Brown.  No.  571,  William  Lane. 

Class  III. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes  of  the  same 
flock. 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  589,  William  Hewer,  of  Hill  House,  Northleach 
Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  587,  William  Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm, 
Northleach. 

Commended. — No.  578,  Thomas  Walker.  No.  579,  George  Fletcher. 
No,  582,  Thomas  Beale  Brown.  No.  588,  William  Lane. 

Sliort-woolled  Sheep, 

(Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Southdowns.) 

Class  I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  shearling  ram. 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  647,  William  Humfrey,  of  Oak  Ash,  Chaddle- 
worth,  Berks. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  650,  William  Humfrey. 

Highly  commended- — No.  651,  William  Humfrey. 

Commended. — No.  622,  J.  & F.  Crane.  No.  625,  J.  & E.  Crane. 
No.  638,  John  Bryan.  No.  640,  W.  O.  Foster.  No.  648,  Wm.  Humfrey. 
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Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  lest  ram  of  any  other  age. 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  666,  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Grendon,  Atkerstone, 
Warwickshire. 

Second  prize  of  10/ to  No.  660,  George  Adney,  of  Harley,  Much  Wenlock, 
Salop. 

Highly  commended. — No.  667,  John  Bryan.  No.  6 77,  William  Humfrey. 
Commended. — No.  652,  J.  W.  Brown.  No.  654,  G.  M.  Kettle.  No.  675, 
William  Humfrey.  No.  676,  William  Humfrey. 

Class  III. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes , of  the  same 
flock. 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  699,  William  Humfrey,  of  Oak  Ash,  Chaddle- 
worth,  Wantage,  Berks. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  688,  Robert  Coles,  of  Middleton  Farm, 
Norton  Bavant,  Warminster,  Wilts. 

Highly  Commended — No,  690,  I.  & E.  Crane.  No.  700,  William  Humfrey. 
Commended. — No.  691,  I.  & E.  Crane.  No.  698,  Edward  Holland. 

PIGS. 

Class  I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  boar  of  a large  breed. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  708,  John  Harrison,  juu.,  of  Heaton  Norris,  Stock- 
port,  Lancashire. 

Second  Prize  of  51  to  No.  719,  Joseph  Gill,  of  Siesden  Silsden,  York. 
Highly  commended. — No.  709,  John  Harrison,  jun. 

Commended. — No.  716,  T.  M.  Richardson. 

Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  boar  of  a small  breed. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  720,  S.  B.  Hill,  of  Beech  Hall,  Chester. 

Second  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  721,  Jonathan  Brown,  of  Brewery  House, 
Aspatria,  Cumberland. 

Highly  commended. — No.  726,  John  Harrison,  jun. 

Commended. — No.  711 5,  Thomas  Barker.  No.  736,  P.  S.  Humberston.  No. 
737,  Thomas  Crisp.  No.  744,  Earl  of  Radnor.  And  the  Class  generally. 

Class  III. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  sow  of  a large  breed. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  760,  Thomas  Barker,  of  Brown’s  Yard,  Leeds, 
York. 

Second  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  774,  Joseph  Wilkinson,  of  Roundhay,  near 
Leeds. 

Specially  commended. — No.  773,  Joseph  Wilkinson. 

Highly  commended. — No.  751,  W.  B.  Wainman.  No.  769,  Joseph  Tuley. 
Commended. — No.  755,  Peter  Wright.  No.  765,  James  Clayton.  Edward 
Bowly.  No.  771,  John  Palmer. 

Class  IY. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  sow  of  a small  breed. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  807,  Lieut. -Col.  Towneley,  of  Towneley- 
Burnley,  Lancaster. 

Second  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  790,  Joseph  Hindson,  of  Barton  House,  Ever- 
ton,  Liverpool. 

Specially  commended. — No.  796,  Thomas  Crisp. 

Highly  commended. — No.  808,  Lieut. -Col.  Towneley. 

Commended. — No.  779,  R.  H.  Watson.  No.  785,  George  Mangles.  No. 
786,  John  Harrison,  jun.  No.  796,  Thomas  Crisp.  No.  805,  John  Palmer. 
No.  810,  Joseph  Wilkinson. 

The  Judges  consider  this  to  be  an  extraordinary  Class. 
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Class  V. — To  the  owner  of  the  heat  pen  of  three  breeding  sow^pigs  of  a large 
breed , of  the  same  litter , above  four  and  under  eight  months  old. 

Prize  of  10/  to  No.  815,  Edward  Bowly,  of  Siddington  House,  Ciren- 
cester, Gloster.  t 

Commended. — No.  817,  William  J.  Sadler. 

Class  VI. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three  breeding  soic-pigs  of  a small 
breed , of  the  same  litter , above  four  and  under  eight  months  old. 

Prize  of  10/  to  No.  829,  Samuel  Wiley,  of  Brandsby,  York. 

Specially  commended. — No.  821,  Robert  H.  Watson. 

Highly  commended. — No.  820,  Kobert  H.  Watson, 

Commended . — No.  818,  Hon.  Col.  Pennant, 

SPECIAL  PRIZES, 

GIVEN  BY  THE  CHESTER  LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 

CATTLE  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  DAIRY  PURPOSES. 

Class  I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull , calved  on  or  before  the  1st  July , 1856, 
and  not  exceeding  six  years  old. 

First  Prize  of  30/  to  No.  6,  J.  H.  Bradburne,  of  Pipe  Place,  Lichfield, 
Staffordshire. 

Second  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  11,  Joshua  Price,  of  Featherstone,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

Commended. — No.  831,  Thomas  Waller,  jun.  No.  832,  Richard  Barton. 

Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull,  calved  since  the  1st  July , 1856,  and 
more  than  one  year  old. 

First  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  32,  Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle, 
Bangor. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  39,  Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  H.  Noel  Hill,  of 
Berriugton,  Shrewsbury. 

Class  III. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  pair  of  cows  in  milk  or  in  calf. 

First  Prize  of  30/  to  No.  819,  Henry  Ambler,  of  Watkinson  Hall  Farm, 
Halifax. 

Second  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  852,  Richard  Stratton,  of  Broad  Hinton, 
Swindon,  Wilts. 

Third  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  842,  John  Churton,  of  Barrel  Well  House, 
Chester. 

Commended. — No.  846,  William  Palin. 

Class  IV. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  pair  of  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf,  not 
exceeding  three  years  old. 

First.  Prize  of  15/  to  Nos.  90  & 91,  Joshua  Price,  of  Featherstone,  Wol- 
verhampton. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  854,  Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn 
Castle,  Bangor,  Carnarvon. 

Third  Prize  of  5/  to  Nos.  88  & 89,  John  Dawson,  of  Gronant,  Rhyl, 
Flint. 

Class  V. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  pair  of  yearling  heifers. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  Nos.  104  & 105,  Joshua  Price,  of  Featherstone, 
Wolverhampton. 
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Second  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  855,  Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle, 
Bangor. 


HORSES. 

The  Stallions  must  have  served  or  shall  serve,  for  at  least  one  season,  in  the 
County  of  Salop,  Stafford,  or  Cheshire*  or  in  North  Wales. 

Agricultural  Horses  generally . 

Class  I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  stallion  for  agricultural  purposes,  foaled  on 
or  before  the  Is/  January , 1856. 

Pirst  Prize  of  30/  to  No.  892,  E.  & M.  Read,  of  Beamish  Burn,  Chester- 
le-street,  Durham. 

Second  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  888,  Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn 
Castle,  Bangor. 

Commended . — No.  891*  John  Banks. 

Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  stallion  for  agricultural  purposes , foaled 
in  the  year  1850. 

Pirst  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  290,  Thomas  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  Wood- 
bridge. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  289,  Benjamin  Taylor,  of  Peterborough. 
Commended.  — No.  291,  Thomas  Crisp.  No.  891,  William  Evans.  No. 
895,  Richard  Jones. 

Class  III. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  pair  of  horses  for  agricultural  purposes 
whether  mares  or  geldings. 

P'irst  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  906,  William  Palin,  of  Stapleford  Hall* 
Tar  v in. 

Second  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  905,  Samuel  Lees,  of  Newton  Danes,  Preston 
Brook,  Cheshire. 

Commended. — No.  903,  Joseph  Whitlow. 

Class  IV. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  one-year-old  filly  or  gelding  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Prize  of  15/  to  No.  915,  James  Lees,  of  Newton  Danes,  Preston  Brook, 
Cheshire. 

Commended. — No.  914,  William  Pover. 

Dray  Horses . 

Class  I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  stallion,  foaled  on  or  before  the  H/  January , 
1856. 

Prize  of  10/  to  No.  918,  Hugh  Hughes,  of  Wood  Parm,  Shorley,  Flint. 

Class  II. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  stallion,  foaled  in  the  year  1856. 

No  entry. 

Ollier  Horses . 

Class  I. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  thorough-bred  stallion  for  getting  hunters. 

Pirst  Prize  of  30/  to  No.  353,  Christopher  Spence,  of  Huntingdon  Hall, 
XoTk. 

Second  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  346,  James  Baker,  of  Atherstene. 
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Class  II. — For  the  lest  mountain  pony  stallion , not  exceeding  13  hands  high. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  928,  James  Moffatt,  of  Crosby-on-Eden, 
Carlisle. 

Second  Prize  ef  5/  to  No.  929,  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  of  Wynstay,  Ruabon, 
Denbigh. 

Class  highly  commended. 

Class  III. — For  the  best  mountain  mare  pony , not  exceeding  13  hands , and 
foal. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  938,  James  Rea,  of  Monaugbty,  Knigbton, 
Radnor. 

Second  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  936,  John  Edmunds,  of  Ivy  House,  Chirk, 
Denbigh. 

Commended. — No.  932,  Thomas  Roberts.  No.  933,  Wm.  Prichard.  No. 
940,  T.  W.  Denton. 

Class  IV. — For  the  best  stallion  for  improving  the  breed  of  Welsh  ponies. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  944,  Sir  Pyers  Mostyn,  Bart.,  of  Talacre,  Rhyl, 
Flint. 

Second  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  361,  Silvanus  Edwards,  of  Orton,  Wolver- 
hampton. 

Class  V. — For  the  best  mare  pony , not  exceeding  14  hands , and  foal. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  948,  Sir  Pyers  Mostyn.  Bart.,  of  Talacre,  Rhyl, 
Flint. 

Second  Prize  of  5/ to  No.  951,  Thomas  Wilcoxon,  of  Upton,  near  Chester. 

Class  VI. — For  the  best  two-year-old  filly  or  gelding  for  hunting  purposes , 
and  got  by  a thorough-bred  horse. 

Prize  of  30/  to  No.  953,  Robert  Heath,  of  Hefferstori  Grange,  Weaver- 
ham,  Northwich. 

Class  VII. — For  the  best  one-year-old-filly,  colt,  or  gelding,  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, and  got  by  a thorough-bred  horse. 

Prize  of  10/  to  No.  959,  Thomas  Parker,  of  Aldford,  Chester. 

Commended. — No.  964,  Isaac  Fawkes. 

WELSH  BREEDS. 

Class  I. — For  the  best  bull,  above  two  and  under  three  years  old. 

First  Prize  of  30/  to  No.  861,  the  Hon.  Col.  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon. 

Second  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  860,  the  Hon.  Col.  Pennant. 

Class  II. — For  the  best  bull  of  any  other  age. 

First  Prize  of  30/  to  No.  867,  the  Hon.  Col.  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon. 

Second  Prize  of  15/ to  No.  866,  Sir  R.  B.  W.  Bulkeley,  M.P.,  of  Baron 
Hill,  Beaumaris,  Anglesea. 

Highly  commended. — No.  864,  Llewelyn  Lewis. 

Class  III. — For  the  best  heifer  or  cow  in  calf  or  in  milk , above  two  years 
old. 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  872,  Sir  R.  B.  W.  Bulkeley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  of 
Baron  Hill,  Beaumaris,  Anglesea. 

Second  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  874,  the  Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn 
Castle,  Bangor,  Carnarvon. 
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Third  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  875,  the  Hon.  Col.  Pennant. 

Highly  commended. — No.  873,  Sir  it.  B.  W.  Bulkeley,  Bart,  M.P.  No. 
878,  Edmund  Swetenham. 

Class  IV. — For  the  best  breeding  heifer , above  one  year  old  and  under  two. 

Eirst  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  879,  Hon.  Cqj,onel  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  881,  Hon.  Col.  Pennant. 

Third  prize  of  5/  to  No.  880,  Hon.  Col.  Pennant. 

Class  V. — For  the  best  breeding  heifer , above  two  years  old  and  under  three 
years. 

Eirst  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  884,  Hon.  Col.  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle, 
Bangor,  Carnarvon. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  883,  Hon.  Col.  Pennant. 

Third  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  885,  Hon.  Col.  Pennant. 

ESTABLISHED  BREEDS,  OTHER  THAN  SHORT-HORN, 
HEREFORD,  OR  DEVON. 

To  the  Winner  of  the  Society’s  Prizes  for  “ Other  Established  Breeds.” 

Class  I. — For  the  best  bull  calved  on  or  before  the  1st  July , 1856,  and  not 
exceeding  six  years  old. 

Prize  of  15/  to  No.  235,  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  Kinnaird  Castle,  Brechin. 

Class  II .—For  the  best  bull  calved  since  the  1 st  July , 1856,  and  more  than 
otie  year  old. 

Prize  of  15/  to  No.  239,  Lady  Pigot,  of  Chippenham  Park,  Soham> 
Cambridge. 

SHEEP. 

Class  I. — For  the  best  Welsh  mountain  ram  of  any  age. 

Eirst  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  969,  Hon.  Col.  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle, 
Bangor,  Shrewsbury. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  973,  David  Roberts,  of  Plas  yn  y Cornel, 
Llansaman. 

Class  II. — For  the  best  pen  of  five  Welsh  mountain  ewes , of  any  age. 

Eirst  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  980,  Thomas  Roberts,  of  Bodidris,  Llandegla, 
Denbigh. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  981,  R.  B.  Mynors,  of  Evancoyd,  Presteign, 
Radnor. 

Third  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  982,  R.  B.  Mynors. 

Class  III. — For  the  best  shearling  ram  of  the  Shropshire  F)own  breed. 

Eirst  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  640,  W.  O.  Eoster,  of  Kinver  Hill  Earm, 
Stourbridge. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  622,  J.  & E.  Crane,  of  Shrawardine,  Shrews- 
bury. 

Commended. — No.  625,  J.  & E.  Crane. 

Class  IV. — For  the  best  ram  of  the  Shropshire  Down  breed,  of  any  other  age . 

Eirst  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  666,  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Grendon,  Atherstone, 
Warwickshire. 
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Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  659,  George  Adney,  of  Harly,  Much  Wen- 
lock. 

Highly  commended. — No.  660,  George  Adney. 

Commended. — No.  654,  G.  M.  Kettle.  No.  661,  Thomas  Horton.  No. 
662,  Thomas  Horton. 

Class  V. — For  the  best  pen  of  $>e  shearling  ewes  of  the  Shropshire  Down 
breed. 

First  Prize  of  15/  to  No.  690,  James  and  Edward  Crane,  of  Shrawardine, 
Shrewsbury. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  691,  James  and  Edward  Crane. 

Commended. — No.  696,  Thomas  Mansell.  No.  698,  Edward  Holland. 

Class  VI.- — For  the  best  shearling  ram  of  the  Cheviot  breed. 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  997,  Hon.  Col.  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle, 
Bangor. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  611,  H.  It.  Sandbach,  of  Hafodunos, 
Llanrwst. 

Class  YII. — For  the  best  ram  of  any  other  age>  of  the  Cheviot  breed. 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  998,  Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle, 
Bangor. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  664,  H.  It.  Sandbach,  of  Hafodunos, 
Llanrwst,  Denbigh. 

Class  YIII. — For  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  ewes  of  the  Cheviot  breed. 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  1002,  Hon.  Col.  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle, 
Bangor. 

Second  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  687,  H.  It.  Sandbach,  of  Hafodunos, 
Llanrwst. 

Commended. — No.  1001,  Hon.  Col.  Pennant. 

Class  IX. — For  the  best  pen  of  five  Cheviot  ewes. 

First  Prize  of  10/  to  No.  1005,  Hon.  Col.  Pennant,  of  Penryhn  Castle, 
Bangor. 

Second  Prize  of  5/  to  No.  1006,  Hon.  Col.  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle. 
Commended. — No.  1003,  H.  It.  Sandbach.  No.  1004,  H.  It.  Sandbach. 

Class  X. — For  the  best  pen  of  five  Shropshire  Down  ewes. 

First  Prize  of  20/  to  No.  1013,  W.  O.  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill  Farm, 
Stourbridge. 

Second  Prize  of  5/.  to  No.  1012,  W.  O.  Foster,  of  ditto. 

Commended. — No.  1008,  G.  M.  Kettle. 

PIGS. 

Class  I. — For  the  best  sow  of  the  large  breed , with  a litter  of  not  less  than 
six  pigs. 

Prize  of  5/  to  No.  1016,  Peter  Wright,  of  Minshull,  near  Church 
Minshull,  Cheshire. 

Commended. — No.  771,  John  Palmer. 

Class  II. — For  the  best  sow  of  the  small  breed , with  a litter  of  not  less  than 
six  pigs. 

Prize  of  5/.  to  No.  807,  Lieut-Col.  Towneley,  of  Towneley  Park,  Burnley. 
Highly  commended. — No.  790,  Joseph  Hindson. 

Commended . — No.  1024,  Joseph  Hindson. 
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NEW  REGISTER  OE  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 

We  are  requested  to  inform  the  profession  that  a new 
Register  of  its  Members  has  just  been  completed,  and  can  be 
had,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  No.  10,  Red  Lion 
Square. 


ARMY  APPOINTMENTS. 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

To  he  Acting  Veterinary  Surgeons,— Edwin  Thomas  Chees- 
man,  gent.  Joseph  Dulley,  gent. 

London  Gazette , July  16,  1858. 

2d  Dragoons . — Acting  Veterinary  Surgeon  Thornton 
Hart  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice  Opie  Smith,  who  retires 
on  half-pay. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  “On  the  13th  instant,  at  his  house  at  Great  Stan- 
more,  Middlesex,  suddenly,  Mr.  Francis  King,  aged  54” — 

Times. 

We  much  lament  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  F. 
King,  M.R.C.V.S.,  there  being  few  among  those  who  have 
passed  from  among  us  who  were  more  deservedly  respected 
or  whose  loss  will  be  more  deeply  regretted  than  that  of  our 
friend  and  companion. 

Mr.  King  held  for  some  time  the  office  of  Treasurer  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  He  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  original  Committee  for  the  obtainment 
of  the  Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  subsequently  became  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  College. 

His  Diploma  bears  date  January  25,  1825. 

To  this  we  have  to  add  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Lucas,  both  of  Liverpool.  The  former 
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passed  his  examination  January  27th,  1818,  and  the  latter 
July  23d,  1839. 

The  profession  has  also  lost  another  of  its  members,  one 
who  was  not  generally  known  to  belong  to  it,  namely,  Mr 
Morley,  of  “ Morley’s  Hotel.”  Mr.  Morley  was  likewise  a 
graduate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Medical 
Times , in  noticing  his  death,  says — “We  little  thought,  when 
advocating  the  establishment  of  suburban  sanatoria  in  con- 
nexion with  our  city  hospitals,  that  the  governors  of  one  of 
these  latter  institutions  would  so  soon  be  enabled  to 
carry  our  wishes  into  effect ; but  only  this  week  St.  George’s 
Hospital  has  been  enriched  by  a bequest  of  upwards  of 
£100,000  for  this  special  purpose.  Mr.  Morley,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  “ Burlington,”  and  of  the  hotel  wThich  bears 
his  name  at  Charing-cross,  died  last  week,  and  has  left 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  property  to  medical  ’charities.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  he  was  a medical 
student  at  St.  George’s  Hospital;  but  he  left  the  pursuit  of 
medicine,  and  became  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
London  hotel-keepers.  He  had  been  for  many  years  an 
active  governor  of  St.  George’s,  Bethlehem,  and  other  hos- 
pitals. He  has  left  £1000  to  Liston’s  widow;  £5000  to  the 
surgical  department  of  University  College;  £5000,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  support  three  Fellowships  at  Uni- 
versity College,  each  to  be  held  for  three  years;  £1000  to 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital;  £1000  to  the  Lock;  and  £500  to  Mr. 
Braine,  his  medical  attendant.  There  are  various  legacies, 
among  which  are  £50  annually  to  six  widows  of  St.  James’s, 
not  recipients  of  parochial  relief.  The  whole  of  the 
residue,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £100,000,  is  left  to  found  a 
Convalescent  Hospital  in  connexion  with  St.  George’s, 
within  seven  miles  of  Hyde-park-corner.” 

Mr.  Morley’s  Diploma  is  dated  as  far  back  as  1817-  May 
we  not  be  permitted  to  express  some  little  surprise,  not 
unmixed  with  regret,  that  among  the  various  hospitals,  &c., 
to  which  Mr.  Morley  has  so  nobly  contributed,  we  do  not 
find  any  bequest  made  to  the  Veterinary  Schools  or  Colleges? 

We  perceive  that  in  the  Turin  Veterinary  Journal  for 
February  is  announced  the  death  of  Professor  Lessona  Carlo, 
of  an  acute  pulmonary  affection. 

We  record  this,  because  the  professor  was,  some  years 
since,  on  account  of  his  contributions  to  veterinary  medicine, 
elected  an  Honorary  Associate  of  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 
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ON  ANTIMONY  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  COMPOUNDS. 

The  compounds  of  antimony  have  long  been  held  in 
estimation  by  horsemen.  Some  of  them  are  of  questionable 
efficacy  ; others  owe  their  action  principally  to  certain  con- 
ditional states  of  the  contents  of  the  prima  via,  and  again 
others  are  of  received  or  acknowledged  value.  Among  the 
former  are  the  sulphurets,  and  the  combinations  of  these  with 
the  oxides.  The  last  contains  the  potassio-tartrate,  or  the 
old  emetic  tartar ; this  being  considered,  by  many  persons, 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  compounds  of  antimony  : an  opinion 
with  which  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  concur.  We,  how- 
ever, advocate  its  exhibition  in  small  and  repeated  doses 
rather  than  in  large  ones,  being  convinced  that  temerity  in 
this  particular  £5s  been  often  attended  with  fatal  results, 
although  the  horse  for  a time  appears  to  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  comparatively  large  quantities  of  the  drug.  Anti- 
mony was  well  known  to  the  antients.  In  the  sacred  writings 
it  is  called  stibium,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a 
cosmetic.  The  Arabians  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  the 
alchemists  endeavoured  to  form  from  it  their  elixir  vitae,  by 
which  man  was  to  be  rendered  unharmed  by  disease  and 
immortal.  Basil  Valentine  considered  it  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  he  ascribed  to  it  extraordinary 
properties.  In  praise  of  it  he  wrote  his  f Currus  Triumphalis 
AntimoniU  Its  name  is  stated  to  be  derived  from  the 
following  circumstance  : The  monk  had  given  some  of  the 
black  sulphuret  to  several  lean  pigs ; they  ate  it  with  their 
provender,  and  became  fat.  His  brethren  being  nearly  worn 
out  by  long  fasting,  he,  reasoning  like  a Bacon,  thought  what 
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was  good  for  a pig  was  good  for  a monk,  and  therefore  gave 
to  them  some  of  this  mineral ; but  never  was  the  difference 
between  a pig  and  a monk  more  clearly  shown ; the  monks 
all  died,  leaving  no  memorial  except  the  fat  pigs  which  they 
had  not  consumed,  and  the  name  given  to  the  substance, 
anti  moine . 

According  to  Professor  Redwood,  “Antimony  was  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  reputation  it  had  acquired  undisturbed. 
It  was  soon  condemned  as  a dangerous  poison,  and  violent 
contentions  prevailed  for  many  years  with  reference  to  the 
use  of  antimony  in  medicine.  To  such  a height  was  this 
controversy  carried,  that  in  1566  a decree  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  was  issued  against  its  employment.  The  prejudice 
was  so  strong  against  it  about  this  time,  that  an  eminent 
Paris  physician,  Paulmier,  was  expelled  from  the  faculty,  in 
1609,  for  having  administered  antimony.  A change  of 
opinion  afterwards  took  place,  and  antimonial  wine  was 
admitted  by  the  faculty  into  the  c Antidotarium/  published 
in  1637. 

It  was  much  employed  about  1650,  although  many  medical 
men  still  considered  it  a poison,  and  strongly  condemned  its 
use.  At  length  the  doctors  assembled,  in  March,  1666,  to  the 
number  of  102,  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  antimony ; and 
a majority  of  92  voted  in  its  favour,  upon  which  its  use  was 
authorised  by  parliament  in  April  of  the  same  year.  Among 
other  forms  in  which  antimony  was  used  as  a remedial  agent 
were  those  of  pills  and  cups  made  of  metallic  antimony.  The 
former,  called  pilule  aternce  sen  perpetua,  owed  their  efficacy 
to  whatever  action  was  exerted  upon  the  surface  of  the 
metallic  globule  during  its  passage  through  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  as  this  caused  no  perceptible  loss%f  weight  in  the 
metal,  the  same  pill  was  used  over  and  over  again,  and  thus 
served  for  a whole  family  or  a community.”  “ This,”  says  Dr. 
Paris,  “ was  economy  in  right  good  earnest,  for  a single  pill 
would  serve  a whole  family  for  their  lives,  and,  indeed,  might 
be  transmitted  as  a heir-loom  to  their  posterity.” 

The  cups  are  stated  by  Mr.  Redwood  to  have  been  made 
of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  antimony.  Wine  being  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time  in  them  it  became  impregnated  with 
the  tartrate,  from  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  grape  dissolving  a 
film  of  oxide  of  the  metal  formed  on  the  surface,  hence  the 
quantity  must  have  been  very  variable.  One  of  these  cups 
has  been  recently  purchased  for  a mere  nominal  sum,  at  a 
sale  in  London,  and  is  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society.  Both  pills  and  cups  of  metallic  antimony 
have  long  since  ceased  to  belong  to  our  Materia  Medica ; 
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more  definite  compounds  of  antimony,  and  consequently 
more  certain  ones  as  to  their  effects  on  the  organism,  being 
substituted  for  them.  Some  of  those  employed  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon  we  have  already  alluded  to,  and  there  is 
another  that  has  been  long  advocated  by  the  older  practi- 
tioners as  a caustic, — namely,  the  sesqui-chloride. 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  HORSES  AT  THE  CAPE  OF 
GOOD  HOPE  FOR  THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Rogers,  Y.S.  H.E.I.C.,  for  a 
copy  of  4 Papers  relating  to  the  purchase  of  remount  horses 
at  the  Cape  for  the  army  in  India/ 

In  a letter  that  accompanied  it  Mr.  Rogers  says  : 

“The  blue-book  I have  forwarded  to  you  contains  much 
that  is  interesting  in  many  points  of  view.  Politically,  I 
conceive  a good  horse  to  be  the  most  valuable  thing  a nation 
can  possess ; for  what  is  an  army  without  an  efficient  horse- 
artillery  and  cavalry?  Witness  our  victories  in  India  lately, 
but  not  defeats , for  want  of  cavalry,  and  you  will  find  that  an 
efficient  cavalry  is  the  chief  arm  that  will  be  required  to 
tranquillise  India.  Infantry  cannot  move  quick  enough  to 
keep  up  a due  moral  effect. 

44  The  stud-establishments  there  have  failed  to  produce  the 
numbers  and  quality  of  horses  required,  chiefly  from  not  de- 
pending more  on  true  veterinary  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. All  the  officers  there,  except  those  for  accounts  and 
money  matters, nought  to  be  veterinary  surgeons  of  different 
grades,  with  unrestrained  liberty  of  action,  so  as  to  bring 
experienced  veterinary  knowledge  to  bear  freely  on  the  matter, 
and  then  some  credit  might  accrue  to  the  profession.  It 
would  pay  Government  to  have  assistant-veterinary  surgeons 
with  old  hands,  who  could  direct  them  in  the  right  course,  by 
which  great  benefit  would  result  both  to  the  public  and  the 
profession ; and  in  the  latter  lead  to  a high  standard  of  educa- 
tion, professionally  and  morally,  since  all  ought  to  strive  to 
become  gentlemen  both  in  sentiment  and  conduct.  I am 
glad  to  see  your  endeavours  to  aid  this,  and  you  have  my 
warmest  thanks  for  it  ; indeed,  the  chief  object  in  writing 
you  is  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  feelings 
in  this  particular. 

44  This  brings  me  to  another  subject  which  has  lately  occu- 
pied your  pages,  and  I believe  it  one  that  has  damaged  the 
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profession  more  than  all  besides,  and  that  from  a want  of  more 
common  sense  being  exercised.  I refer  to  the  question  of 
soundness.  The  fact  is,  soundness  is  much  more  a matter  of 
opinion  than  a matter  of  fact,  and  no  horse  ought  to  be  war- 
ranted sound,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  law ; and 
the  public  could  be  sufficiently  protected  without  it  by  vete- 
rinary surgeons  stating  if  there  was  anything  really  wrong, 
and  always  recommending  a trial  for  the  purpose  required 
when  opportunity  offered,  and  declining  a purchase  when 
this  was  not  allowed.  Professor  Spooner  will  recollect  a 
case  in  which  we  were  both  concerned  as  witnesses,  and  in 
which  he  did  me  the  honour  to  say  he  thought  my  views  were 
right.  These  were  somewhat  like  those  of  our  late  talented 
Professor  Coleman,  namely,  that  f a horse  was  sound  who 
could  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  ordinary  horse/  All 
the  results  of  the  committee  examinations  as  regards  India 
and  Cape  horses,  as  shown  in  the  Blue-book,  confirm  very 
satisfactorily  these  views,  and  therefore  I doubt  not  you  will 
feel  an  interest  in  it. 

“ Believe  me,  truly  yours,  &c.” 

To  the  Editors  of  the  i Veterinarian .* 

From  a perusal  of  these  official  documents,  we  gather  that 
the  number  of  horses  already  purchased  amounts  to  3300. 
Colonel  Apperley,  remount  agent,  in  reference  to  the  Cape 
horses,  says  he  has  a very  high  opinion  of  them  for  the  ranks 
of  the  Indian  army;  but  he  deprecates  the  use  of  Arab 
stallions  for  breeding  purposes.  Lieutenant-General  Grant 
also  entertains  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  very  superior  quali- 
ties of  the  Cape  horses  for  artillery  and  cavalry  purposes ; 
while  the  Commander-In-Chief  feels  quite  sure  that  the  Cape 
colony  is  able  to  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  horses,  fit 
for  all  military  purposes,  and  that  they  will  be  procurable  for 
at  least  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  that  given  for  our  present  re- 
mounts, but  that  the  intervention  of  brokers  and  stable- 
keepers  must  be  forbidden. 

The  total  cost  of  fifty  horses  for  the  12th  Light  Dragoons 
was  £1194,  being  an  average  per  horse  of  £23  17s-  7 \d, 
cost  of  the  same  number  for  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles  was 
only  £898  10s.,  an  average  per  horse,  of  £17  19s.  4| d. 
Of  course,  to  this  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  purchase  have  to  be  added,  this  amounting  to 
£147  16s.  Id,  for  each  lot. 

The  Honorable  W.  Hope,  Auditor-General,  Cape  Town, 
speaking  of  Colonel  Apperley’s  fitness  for  his  office,  says  : 
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“ No  man  has  had  more  experience,  or  understands  the  subject  better ; 
and  it  is  most  fortunate  he  was  selected  for  the  duty. 

“I  stated  in  my  second  memorandum  that  the  points  of  excellence  in  a 
Cape  horse  were  not  those  always  laid  down  in  books.  I did  not  mean  that 
they  were  wanting  in  those;  but  it  would  have  conveyed  my  meaning  bet- 
ter, if  I had  said  that  a Cape  horse  is  better  than  he  looks,  and  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  judged  of  by  his  appearance  always,  or  by  books,  for  very 
many  in  their  endurance  would  far  excel  what  might  be  expected  from  their 
appearance  only. 

“ The  horses  which  had  hitherto  been  taken  from  the  colony  to  India  by 
private  persons  for  their  use  were,  I may  say,  entirely  stallions.  These 
are  in  general  use  in  and  about  Cape  Town,  as  saddle  and  carriage 
horses. 

“ The  officers  of  the  India  Service,  who  used  to  resort  to  the  Cape  in 
large  numbers,  were  the  best  and  chief  customers  for  the  handsomest  of 
these  stallions,  and  many  were  taken  on  to  India. 

“ The  sleekness  of  coat,  the  roundness  of  shape,  the  fine  appearance,  the 
docility  and  high  courage  of  these  stallions,  make  them  very  attractive 
to  the  eye,  compared  with  the  rougher  coat  (particularly  in  winter),  the  shy- 
ness and  general  ruggedness  of  the  geldings,  which,  although  as  well  bred, 
have  not  the  show7  and  appearance  of  the  stallions.  Hence,  the  gelding  was 
a despised  and  rejected  animal  among  those  who  looked  only  to  appear- 
ance. 

“ But  the  rearing  and  education  of  the  two  should  be  considered,  and  it 
will,  I think,  be  found  that  what  the  gelding  loses  in  appearance  he  makes 
up  for  in  other  excellent  qualities,  owing  to  the  difference  of  his  early 
rearing  and  training. 

“ The  most  promising  colts  are  generally  kept  as  stallions.  At  two  years 
old  they  are  stabled,  and  never  more  run  loose;  they  are  often  insuffi- 
ciently fed  while  growing,  and  seldom  regularly  exercised  at  the  farm- 
houses— merely  taken  out  to  water ; hence  their  muscles  are  not  fully  deve- 
loped, nor  does  their  bone  increase  as  it  should  do,  and  hence  their 
lightness  of  bone  below  the  knee. 

“ The  stallions  are  round-barreled,  and  very  plump  and  full  about  the 
quarters,  but  they  are  deficient  in  depth  of  chest  and  ribs — they  are  low  in 
the  withers,  and  when  fat,  apt  to  be  too  heavy  in  the  fore-hand  to  be 
pleasant,  and  light  in  hand  as  riding  horses;  but  as  draught-horses,  none 
can  surpass,  if  equal,  them.  Altogether,  the  stallion  is  a handsome  and  fine 
animal;  but  he  would  be  far  superior  to  what  he  is  if  reared  as  the  geld- 
ings are. 

“ The  geldings  run  in  the  field  all  day,  breathing  the  purest  and  driest 
air,  only  stabled  perhaps  at  night,  if  kept  for  work — their  bone  and  muscle 
increasing  and  developing  as  they  grow,  and  they  are  exposed  to  all  weathers 
and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; consequently,  they  are  extremely  hardy, 
and  well  adapted  for  service  in  the  army.  A stallion  is  more  of  a gentle- 
man, and  has  been  accustomed  to  better  treatment,  and  the  fineness  of  his 
coat  makes  him  feel  exposure  at  night. 

“ The  shape  of  the  gelding  is  better  than  that  of  the  stallion ; he  is  deeper 
in  the  chest,  and  in  the  ribs  ; broader  in  the  hips,  although  often  ragged ; 
lighter  and  deeper  in  the  shoulder,  and  often  not  so  straight ; and  he  has 
more  bone  and  muscle  in  his  legs,  and  stronger  in  the  fetlocks  and  pasterns. 
He  is  lean,  and  often  wry-necked,  which,  for  endurance,  the  farmers  con- 
sider a symptom  or  proof  of.  If  well  bred,  his  head  is  good,  and  his  eye 
and  ears  game,  and  intelligent.  Although  not  so  showy  and  handsome  as  a 
stallion,  he  will,  from  his  rearing,  be  found  a hardier  and  more  useful  animal, 
and  of  greater  strength  and  substance  for  the  same  height. 
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“ The  gelding,  on  the  Cape  Town  road,  when  put  in  condition,  will  gene- 
rally shy  very  much  under  the  saddle,  and  therefore  is  not  liked ; but  in  a 
team  he  has  high  courage,  and  in  a body,  as  a trooper,  he  will  face  anything. 
The  way  in  which  a team  of  eight  or  ten  geldings  in  a wagon  will  plunge 
into  a flooded  river  up  to  their  breasts  or  backs,  and  go  straight  to  the 
other  side  without  swerving,  and  dash  up  the  opposite  steep  bank,  shows 
their  courage  and  trueness  of  draught. 

“ Their  fitness  for  troopers  was  well  shown  at  the  review,  by  the  Gover- 
nor, of  the  Yolunteers  at  Stellenbosch  last  year,  when  the  farmers’  horses 
charged  repeatedly  up  to  the  squares  of  infantry,  under  their  fire  and  that' 
of  two  howitzers,  and  stood,  many  of  them,  while  their  riders  cut  at  the 
bayonets  of  the  square.  Nothing  could  be  finer  on  the  part  of  the  horses 
or  their  riders,  and  called  forth  the  marked  approbation  of  the  Governor  in 
a General  Order. 

“ Of  the  horses  lately  sent  to  India  by  the  Remount  Agents,  the  far 
greater  number  were  geldings,  and  as  they  are  not  so  well  known  in  India 
as  stallions,  there  may  be  some  little  prejudice  against  them  at  first ; but 
when  they  have  been  fairly  tried,  their  excellence  as  troopers  or  artillery 
horses  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  impartial  persons. 

“ It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  think  that  a Cape  gelding  upon  the  whole 
and  for  all  work  is  superior  to  a stallion — to  a horse  as  nature  formed  him ; 
but  this  arises  from  the  one  being  reared  according  to  nature,  and  the  other 
being  badly  reared  in  an  artificial  manner,  which  stabling  from  two  years 
old  must  be  considered. 

“ No  doubt,  if  a stallion  had  the  same  advantages,  he  would  be  the 
superior  horse.  As  it  is,  a stallion  in  condition  will  stand  a harder  run 
with  the  hounds;  but  as  a trooper,  or  as  a travelling  horse,  he  will, 
perhaps,  knock  up  sooner,  because  he  does  not  give  himself  the  same 
rest,  or  feed  as  quickly  when  off-saddled  or  picqueted.  When  in  company 
with  other  horses  he  then  frets  and  squeals,  and  loses  his  time  when  he 
should  be  resting  and  feeding.  A gelding,  on  the  contrary,  takes  his  roll, 
and  sets  to  work  to  eat  whatever  he  can  get,  and  rests  all  the  time  he  is 
allowed.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  that  the  gelding, 
notwithstanding  his  appearance,  is  the  most  serviceable  horse  for  the  army. 

“ I have  ventured  to  give  the  opinions  I have  formed  after  twelve  years’ 
experience  and  observation  of  Cape  horses.  I may  be  wrong  in  some 
points,  but  I put  them  forth  for  discussion,  for  contradiction  if  they  re- 
quire it,  because  the  subject  is  of  vast  and  of  equal  importance  both  to 
India  and  to  the  Cape,  and  cannot  be  too  much  discussed  and  ventilated, 
so  that  the  real  and  valuable  points  and  qualities  of  the  Cape  horse,  his 
breeding  and  rearing,  may  be  understood,  and  mistakes  and  wrong  ideas 
corrected. 

“I  commend  this  important  matter  to  better  judges  than  myself,  and  to 
men  of  more  experience,  feeling  that  it  well  deserves  their  attention.” 

In  Colonel  Apperley’s  answer  to  the  above,  occur  the  fol- 
lowing observations : 

“ Your  memorandum,  which  forms  a preface  to  the  correspondence  and 
opinions  of  former  remount  agents,  and  their  system  of  purchasing  army 
horses,  throws  much  light  upon  the  subject,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  colony  to  supply  the  Indian  army  to  a very  large  ex- 
tent with  the  description  of  horse  that  has  proved  itself  to  stand  the  climate, 
and  in  other  respects  to  be  well  adapted  for  that  service. 

“You  very  justly  observe,  that  Cape  horses  are  peculiar  animals  ; but  I 
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beg  to  differ  with  you,  when  you  assert  that  their  points  of  excellence  are 
not  those  laid  down  in  books.  I admit  they  are  not  handsome  ; but  they 
surpass  any  horses  I have  ever  seen  out  of  Europe  in  the  following  points ; 
and  I will  commence  with  the  fact  of  their  untiring  and  unflinching  endur- 
ance during  the  longest  and  hottest  days  of  the  year. 

“ The  journeys  are  always  calculated  by  the  farmers,  not  by  the  number 
of  miles  they  can  travel,  but  the  number  of  hours  of  daylight.  If  you  ask 
a farmer  how  far  he  is  going,  he  replies,  only  eight  or  ten  hours,  which  jour- 
ney will  average  nearly  seven  miles  an  hour,  the  only  refreshment  being  an 
occasional  drink  of  water  and  a roll  in  the  sand,  which  is  supposed  to  make 
Cape  horses  quite  fresh  again  ! This  is  no  overdrawn  character  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  I mention  it  first,  as  I consider  good  bottom  the  great  quality  in 
horse-flesh. 

“ The  Cape  colonists  can  never  sufficiently  express  their  gratitude  to  the 
late  Lord  Charles  Somerset  and  the  present  Mr.  T.  B.  Bayley.  It  is  to  the 
valuable  English  blood  imported  by  these  gentlemen,  that  the  Cape  horses 
date  their  excellence,  and  the  farmer  dates  his  prosperity.  He  now  trots 
his  produce  to  market  behind  eight  well-bred  horses,  instead  of  the  old  slow 
and  cumbrous  span  of  eighteen  pair  of  oxen. 

“ Good  legs  and  feet,  plenty  of  bone  below  the  knee,  depth  of  chest,  with 
well-placed  shoulders,  great  substance  and  broad  hips,  sound  wind  and  eyes, 
with  generally  good  action  and  temper,  form  the  remaining  good  points 
possessed  by  the  Cape  horse  to  an  extent  hardly  known  elsewhere  ; to  which 
may  be  added,  wonderful  soundness  of  constitution,  in  proof  of  which  I 
may  mention,  amongst  all  the  horses  I have  examined,  I have  only  seen 
one  whose  feet  had  suffered  from  fever,  although  hundreds  in  regular  work 
had  never  been  shod  in  their  lives ; even  Cape  race-horses  generally  run 
barefooted  on  the  very  worst  of  race-courses.  It  may  be  argued  that  leav- 
ing the  hoofs  in  a state  of  nature,  unbound  by  iron,  produces  this  general 
soundness ; but  that  will  not  hold  good  at  Cape  Town,  where  some  of  the 
shoeing-smiths  are  the  worst  I ever  beheld,  and  I see  horses  travel  sound 
on  shoes  that  would  astonish  an  English  farrier. 

“Blindness  and  broken  wind  are  almost  unknown  in  the  colony.  At  first 
I w’as  Jed  to  suppose  that  the  almost  total  absence  of  inflammatory  diseases 
arose  from  the  spare  diet  on  which  Cape  horses  are  reared  and  kept ; but 
such  is  not  the  case.  I have  purchased  hundreds  of  horses  in  very  bad  con- 
dition, and  it  being  essential  that  they  should,  as  far  as  possible,  reach  India 
fit  for  immediate  work,  I forced  them  (in  crowded  stables)  with  as  much 
corn  as  they  could  eat,  and  being  unable  to  procure  the  required  quantity 
of  bran  for  the  voyage,  have  been  obliged  to  feed  highly  on  corn  and  oat- 
hay  (which  is  one  third  grain)  at  sea.  Under  this  treatment  the  casualties 
have  been  very  few,  only  three  dead  horses  have  been  dragged  out  of  the  re- 
mount stables,  and  the  mortality  at  sea  only  two  per  cent,  out  of  the  ten 
crowded  ships  that  have  already  reached  India. 

“ I have  a very  high  opinion  of  the  present  Cape  horses,  particularly 
with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  army ; but  there  is 
much  for  the  breeders  to  consider  with,  reference  to  the  parent  stock,  and  I 
strongly  deprecate  the  use  of  Arab  stallions.  I have  rejected  great  num- 
bers of  horses  said  to  be  half  Arabs,  that  were  too  slight  and  weedy  for  any 
army  purpose. 

“ Lieut.-Colonel  Bower’s  description  of  the  expanding  property  of  the 
desert  blood,  as  exemplified  by  the  stock  of  the  Arab  galloway  Wild  Buck , 
in  England,  does  not  prove  its  fitness  for  the  Cape,  where  no  Yorkshire 
meadows  are  to  be  found,  and  where  most  of  the  brood  mares  fall  into 
miserable  condition,  once,  if  not  twice,  each  year,  from  the  want  of 
pasturage. 
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“ Poverty,  in  any  shape,  is  the  cleath-blow  to  Arab  stock.  Its  tendency, 
under  the  best  care,  is  to  run  light.  Arab  blood  will  never  rectify  defec- 
tive forelegs.  I have  found  it  fail  in  India  studs,  and  witnessed  the  weedy, 
under-sized,  under-limbed  produce  of  Arab  horses  in  England,  Erance, 
Germany,  and  Prussia.  Lieut. -Colonel  Bower  having  had  a Dreadnought 
colt  or  two  that  could  carry  10  stone  9 lbs.  a mile  and  a half  in  three 
minutes  ten  seconds  on  the  Cape  race-course,  is  no  criterion  of  that  horse 
being  able  to  get  good  troop-horses  ! 

“ During  nine  years  that  Colonel  Hunter  had  charge  of  the  central  stud 
in  Bengal,  the  number  of  Arabian  stallions  ranged  from  nine  to  thirty-four 
per  annum,  in  general  use  upon  the  government  mares,  who  had  plenty  of 
good  English  blood  in  their  veins, — in  the  whole  of  which  period  only 
fifteen  Arab  produce  were  taken  for  the  Horse  Artillery,  for  which  branch 
of  the  service  the  finest  horses,  possessing  good  bone  and  substance,  were 
invariably  selected,  and  one  horse,  by  name  Nugent , was  the  sire  of  nine  of 
them. 

“I  am  much  amused  at  Colonel  Bower’s  sweeping  abuse  of  the  good-for- 
nothing  Bengal  stud-horse.  The  use  of  the  Arab  sires  did  considerably 
injure  the  Indian  stud-bred  remounts,  but  they  did  not  disgrace  themselves 
in  the  Affghan  war.  The  Bengal  Horse  Artillery  had  nine-pounder  guns, 
and  twenty-four  pounder  howitzers,  and  heavy  gun-carriages,  with  169 
horses  per  troop ; whereas  the  Bombay  Horse  Artillery  had  upwards  of 
200  horses  per  troop,  and  only  six-pounder  guns  on  draft;  consequently, 
it  is  unfair  to  draw  any  comparison  between  them.  One  of  the  reasons 
given  from  Bombay  and  Madras  against  the  adoption  of  the  Bengal  gun- 
carriage  being  that  their  Arab  horses  were  too  light  to  drag  them.  I merely 
mention  these  facts  to  deter  the  Cape  breeders  from  falling  into  an  error 
that  will  be  detrimental  to  their  horse-stock  and  their  interests  also. 

<f  Another  circumstance  connected  with  the  success  of  any  remount 
agency  that  may  ever  be  established  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  mise- 
rable condition  the  farmers  keep  their  horses  in  during  many  months  of  the 
year.  No  remount  agent  is  justified  in  buying  a single  horse  if  he  is  not  in 
proper  condition  for  immediate  shipment.  Although  I have  done  so  conse- 
quent upon  the  urgency  of  the  present  demand,  I shall  never  do  so  again. 
This  is  the  great  drawback  to  the  success  of  horse-dealing  in  this  country. 
An  old  and  true  English  saying  is — ‘ The  value  of  a horse  goes  down  his 
throat hence  the  superiority  of  the  English  horse  over  any  other.  If  the 
Cape  farmers  could  be  induced  to  feed  their  stock  liberally,  their  horses 
would  be  much  larger  and  stronger,  and  their  returns  certain.  I am  obliged, 
at  this  moment,  to  suspend  operations,  because  all  the  horses  in  the  country 
are  out  of  condition,  and  as  thin  as  hurdles. 

“ 1 trust,  as  immigration  increases,  more  acres  may  fall  under  the  plough. 
If  each  farmer  sowed  an  acre  of  oats  over  and  above  what  is  intended  for  sale, 
for  each  horse  he  had  to  dispose  of,  it  would  ensure  good  condition  at  a very 
trifling  cost  all  the  year  round,  and  enable  the  remount  agent  to  give  him  a 
liberal  price  for  his  colt,  when  required  for  immediate  shipment,  which  is 
rendered  impossible  if  the  expenses  of  a depot  for  a couple  of  months  are  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  horses  before  they  can  be  shipped. 

“ How  far  the  blue-books  may  reach  the  dwellings  of  the  Cape  horse 
breeders  and  farmers  I cannot  say,  but  I think  there  is  much  valuable  in- 
formation in  the  reports  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bower  and  Captain  Gall, 
that  they  ought  to  read,  particularly  with  reference  to  what  are  considered 
remunerative  prices,  &c.  War  prices  must  now  cease,  and  the  continuation 
of  the  demand  from  India  for  horses  will  become  a matter  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence. 

“ The  unsatisfactory  results  from  committees,  at  different  times  assembled 
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to  report  upon  Cape  horses  in  India,  have  been  so  ably  explained  away  by 
both  Lieut.-Colonel  Bower  and  Captain  Gall,  that  I shall  only  record  my 
opinion  that  I feel  satisfied  when  the  Cape  horses  that  I have  sent  on  have 
had  time  to  recover,  after  the  sea  voyage,  and  have  been  fairly  tried  in  the 
ranks,  they  will  be  as  favorably  reported  upon  as  those  formerly  purchased 
by  Colonel  Havelock  were  after  eleven  years’  service.  They  arrived  in  the 
Crimea  in  better  condition  than  any  other  horses  in  the  regiment ! A 'com- 
mittee had  disapproved  of  these  horses ; and  much  fault  was  found  at  first 
with  the  horses  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards  were  mounted  upon  during  the 
Kafir  war.  After  a period,  that  regiment  was  reported  by  Colonel  Richardson 
to  be  as  well  mounted  as  the  average  of  cavalry  at  home,  and  no  privation 
or  fatigue  could  make  General  Cathcart’s  horses  succumb,  although 
the  men  in  marching  order  averaged  over  19  stone ! In  the  face  of  such 
facts,  members  of  remount  committees  should  pause  before  they  condemn 
untried  horses,  and  the  professional  gentlemen  should  bear  in  mind  that 
Professor  Coleman’s  opinion  of  what  constituted  a sound  horse  was  ‘a 
horse  that  could  perform  the  ordinary  labours  of  an  ordinary  horse,’  beyond 
which  he  could  not  pronounce  any  horse  sound. 

“ If  the  Cape  gentlemen  will  accept  my  humble  advice,  I hope  they  will 
continue  to  breed  from  as  much  good  English  blood  and  bone  as  their 
money  will  procure,  and  cross  their  mares  that  have  Arab  blood  with  the 
best  description  of  Norfolk  Trotting  or  Cleveland  stallions  procurable.  No 
other  cross  will  restore  size  and  substance  from  that  description  of  mare 
until  the  Arab  blood  becomes  absorbed  in  many  successive  generations.  By 
paying  a little  more  attention  to  the  feeding  of  their  horse  stock,  generally, 
the  breeders  will  find  a ready  market  and  remuneration,  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  speculation  that  this  colony  is  capable  of.” 

Hereafter  we  may  make  further  extracts  from  these  impor- 
tant papers. 


The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  for  July,  just  received  by  us, 
contains  the  following : 

“ Horses  for  India. — The  Admiral  Boxer,  which  left  our  port  on  the  8th 
instant,  for  Bombay,  took  149  troop  horses  on  account  of  the  Hon.  the 
East  India  Company,  and  will  be  the  last  ship  despatched  unless  further 
orders  are  received  from  the  Governor-General  of  India.  Three  of  the 
Company’s  officers  — Mr.  Surgeon  Barton,  Captain  Whish,  R.A.,  and 
Lieutenant  Kennally  returned  by  this  vessel,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
military  and  native  attendants  who  arrived  here  by  the  Wanata  transport 
in  Eebruary.  Colonel  Scobie  and  Major  Grant,  we  believe,  will  leave  by 
one  of  the  early  mail  steamers.  Colonel  Robbins  has  also  completed  his 
shipments  from  Melbourne,  and  may  be  expected  here  in  a few  days  to 
remain  for  a short  time  prior  to  his  departure  for  Calcutta.  The  total 
number  of  horses  shipped  from  this  port  has  been  547  by  Colonel  Robbins 
to  Calcutta,  and  628  by  Colonel  Scobie  to  Bombay — including,  however, 
the  shipments  from  Melbourne,  Hobart  Town,  and  Swan  River,  about 
2200  will  have  been  shipped  in  all.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  experi- 
ence of  these  officers  has  not  been  such  as  to  lead  them  to  form  a favorable 
opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  colonies  for  the  supply  of  cavalry  horses, 
the  number  of  suitable  stock  offered  has  not  met  their  expectations,  whilst 
the  prices  demanded  and  the  high  cost  of  fodder  has  rendered  the  pur- 
chases costly  to  the  Indian  Government.  The  advantages  to  the  colonies 
must  be  considerable,  as  over  £100,000  has  been  expended  in  the  payments 
for  horses  and  forage  alone.” 
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From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  Australia  has  failed 
as  a source  for  the  supply  of  the  Indian  army  with  horses. 
A few  years  since  the  reverse  of  this  was  confidently  antici- 
pated. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FAVORITE  CHARGER  OF 
THE  LATE  MAHARAJAH  RUNJEET  SING. 

Camp,  Puttecallah;  June  19,  1858. 

Sirs, — Having  lately  seen  the  favourite  charger  of  the  late 
Maharajah  Runjeet  Sing,  I send  you  a description  of  the 
horse,  which  perhaps  may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  C.  MacDougall,  Lieut., 

H.E.I.C.  Stud-Department. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘ Veterinarian .’ 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

‘ Cabo ute rah,5  grey  stallion,  fourteen  hands  one  inch  high, 
Dhunnee  breed,  supposed  to  be  thirty- five  years  of  age,  for- 
merly the  property  of  Maharajah  Runjeet  Sing,  and  now  in  the 
stables  of  the  Maharajah  of  Puttecallah,  is  an  active,  well-pro- 
portioned horse,  with  a good  wiry  leg;  short  in  the  cannon 
bone;  rather  full  in  the  hocks  (but  considering  his  great 
age,  and  that  his  powers  for  the  last  eighteen  years  have 
been  overtaxed  as  a stallion,  the  wonder  is  how  his  hocks 
have  remained  so  sound).  Very  broad  under  the  hock, 
showing  great  power,  well-loined,  broad-chested,  has  a long 
neck  and  tremendous  crest,  sloping  shoulders,  but  too  thick 
for  our  ideas  of  symmetry,  a Roman  nose,  large  prominent 
eyes,  very  pricked  ears,  has  a beautiful  temper,  is  very  im- 
petuous, but  without  any  vice. 

Cabouterah,  to  a Sikh,  is  the  very  perfection  of  a horse, 
and  derives  his  name  from  his  carriage  being  supposed  to 
resemble  that  of  a Pigeon — “ Cabouter.55 

The  real  “ Dhunnee  breed55  is  now  almost  extinct. 
Formerly,  this  description  of  horse  was  much  sought  after  by 
all  the  Punjaub  chieftains,  and  some  of  the  breed  found  their 
way  into  the  ranks  of  our  cavalry,  but  the  breed  has  received 
no  encouragement  of  late  years,  and  I am  fortunate  in  having 
inspected  a horse  supposed  to  be  a first-rate  specimen. 
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The  horse  is  now  as  fat  as  possible,  and  is  fed  on  lbs. 
sugar,  lbs.  fine  flour  (Maidah),  lj  lb.  clarified  butter 
(Ghee),  besides  sweetmeats  of  all  sorts.  He  can  neither  eat 
grain  nor  grass. 

I saw  several  mares  in  foal  by  him,  and  I bought  some  of 
his  produce  for  dragoon  remounts,  but  he  is  now  very  uncer- 
tain as  a foal- get  ter. 

66  Cabouterah”  is  an  enormous  favourite  with  the  Sikhs, 
who  treat  him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  are  loud  in  his 
praise.  The  horse  will  put  back  his  ears,  champ  his  bit, 
lash  his  tail,  paw  the  ground,  and  show  every  symptom  of 
rage,  and  in  this  state  rush  open-mouthed  at  any  one  calling 
his  name,  but  upon  reaching  them,  he  stands  to  be  patted 
until  some  one  else  attracts  his  attention. 

After  the  death  of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  horse  was  sent  to  the 
Temple  of  Ulnritza,  as  a present  to  one  of  the  priests  who 
attended  the  devotions  of  the  Maharajah. 

This  “ gooroo,”  or  priest,  passed  through  Puttecallah  on 
his  way  to  visit  the  holy  river  Ganges.  The  father  of  the 
present  Maharajah  of  Puttecallah  gave  the  gooroo  many 
valuable  presents,  and  took  possession  of  Cabouterah,  wdiere 
he  has  remained  ever  since,  serving  mares  at  Puttecallah. 

I consider  this  horse’s  age  to  be  fully  thirty-five  years.  It 
is  eighteen  years  since  the  death  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and  the 
Maharajah  of  Puttecallah  informed  me  that  the  horse  was 
very  old  when  he  came  into  the  possession  of  his  father,  and 
when  a native  allowrs  a horse  to  be  aged,  he  must  be  very 
very  old. 


ON  COMPRESSION  OF  THE  FALSE  NOSTRILS 
IN  ROARING. 

By  H.  Flower,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Derby. 


Seeing  an  article  on  roaring  in  the  last  month’s  number 
of  the  Veterinarian , from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Reeve,  I beg 
to  say  that  I can  add  my  testimony  to  the  value  and  utility  of 
the  method  adopted  by  him  for  its  relief,  from  the  fact  of  an 
aged  cart-mare,  that  is  an  inveterate  roarer,  belonging  to  a 
farmer  in  this  neighbourhood,  having  for  years  w orn  a steel 
spring,  covered  with  leather,  projecting  from  the  bridle  and 
compressing  the  false  nostrils ; so  that  there  is  nothing  new' 
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in  it.  Indeed  I remember  Professor  Spooner  advocating  the 
same  thing  in  his  lectures. 

The  animal  can  work  with  perfect  ease  and  comfort  when 
it  is  on,  but  if  taken  off,  the  noise  she  makes  is  insufferable, 
and  the  distress  of  the  animal  correspondingly  great. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  FARCY  AND  GLANDERS 
AND  CAUSE  OF  STRANGLES. 

By  Percy  Smale,  V.S.,  Leamington. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  my  idea  as  to  the  cause  of  glan- 
ders and  farcy,*  I think  there  are  three  things  we  should 
keep  in  mind  in  our  endeavours  to  counteract  these  diseases 
and  to  work  a cure.  1st.  To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
reabsorption  of  the  vitiated  secretions  by  injections  of  disin- 
fectants, &c.  If  we  could  cause  metastasis  of  the  secretion 
to  an  exposed  surface,  which  might  be  more  easily  kept 
clean,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  but  I fear  the  proneness  to 
undue  secretion  of  the  air-passages  will  prevent  it.  2d.  To 
abstain  from  giving  as  food  all  leguminous  seeds  and  cereals 
rich  in  phosphates.  I think  we  may  trace  the  failure  of 
some  of  the  most  likely,  remedies  to  the  non-observance  of 
this  precaution.  3d.  The  administering  of  those  chemical 
agents  which  are  resolvent  in  their  action,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  system  with  vegetable  tonics. 

In  a case  of  what  I considered  incipient  farcy  that  came 
under  my  treatment  about  three  months  ago,  I gave  Iodine 
and  Chlorine,  mixed  in  the  form  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  and 
Chloride  of  Ammonium,  with  perfect  success.  I do  not 
say  positively  that  the  disease  was  farcy ; but  there  were  the 
febrile  symptoms,  weeping  eyes,  mucous  discharge  from  the 
canthi,  swollen  off  hind  extremity,  soreness  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  groin,  with  small  pustules  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  hind  legs,  discharging  an  ichor  which  matted  the 
hair ; and  taking  into  consideration  the  employment  of  the 
animal — that  of  a boat-horse  on  the  canal  going  into  the  coal 
districts,  so  rife  w7ith  glanders  and  farcy — I think  any  vete- 
rinary surgeon  would  be  justified  in  giving  those  medica- 
ments w'hich  he  considered  the  most  effectual  in  cases  of 


* See  page  250,  et  seq. 
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that  disease.  I changed  the  food  from  beans  to  bran  and 
oats,  and  gave  twice  a day  in  a ball — 

5c  Iodidi  Potassii,  5ss ; 

Chlor.  Ammon., 

Pulv.  Gent.,  aa  ^ij ; 

Pulv.  Zingib.,  5ss ; 

Theriacae,  q.  s , f.  bol. 

In  three  days  after  the  symptoms  were  disappearing,  and 
in  a fortnight  the  animal  was  convalescent,  and  he  is  now 
doing  his  usual  work  without  any  signs  of  a relapse. 

Having  a case  of  strangles  under  my  care,  I determined  to 
analyse  the  contents  of  the  abscess.  I first  put  a drop  on  a 
glass  slide,  and  treated  it  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  when  in 
a short  time,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  I found  a great 
excess  of  oxalate  of  lime,  in  the  characteristic  octohedral 
crystals.  Afterwards,  I incinerated  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
scess, and  found  lime  in  excess  by  the  usual  tests. 

In  this  case  I gave  the  above  ball,  and  in  two  days  the 
discharge  had  ceased,  and  soon  after  the  orifice  healed. 

I think  it  possible  that  the  cause  of  strangles  may  be 
traced  to  the  excess  of  earthy  salts  in  the  organism ; for,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  horse  is  about  cutting  his  tushes 
and  corner  incisors,  at  which  time  the  bony  framework  of 
the  animal  is  fully  developed,  consequently  there  must  be  an 
excess  of  osseous  ‘matter  in  the  bloo'd,  and  which  being  not 
now  required.  Nature  perhaps  takes  this  mode  to  ease  herself 
of  the  burden ; and  as  the  secretion  of  the  same  matter  is 
going  on  in  the  alveolar  cavities,  the  neighbouring  parts  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  those  affected. 

That  glanders  is  sometimes  the  sequel  of  strangles  is  no 
more  than  we  might  expect,  if  my  idea  of  the  disease  be 
correct,  for  I think  that  if  pus  be  kept  pent  up  in  contact 
with  the  phosphates  in  any  abscess  or  vomicae  in  any  part 
of  the  system,  that  the  pyen,  or  tritoxide  of  protein  of  the  pus 
may  become  converted  into  a phospho-protein  compound 
identical  with  glander-virus. 
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PURPURA  HEMORRHAGICA. 

By  “Nihil” 

I am  induced  to  forward  to  you  the  following  commu- 
nication on  purpura,  and  which,  if  it  be  deemed  worthy  of 
insertion  in  the  Veterinarian , may  give  rise  to  comments  from 
the  pens  of  others,  that  will  throw  some  light  upon  the 
pathology  of  this  disease. 

Aug.  9th,  1857. — I was  called  to  attend  a valuable  3-year- 

old  cart-horse,  belonging  to  Mr.  J. . The  case  appeared 

to  be  only  one  of  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  off- 
hind  leg,  commonly  known  as  “ weed.”  The  treatment  con- 
sisted in  bleeding,  laxatives,  &c.,  and  in  two  days  the  swelling 
had  nearly  disappeared. 

12th. — I was  again  called  to  the  animal  in  great  haste, 
and  found  him  in  the  following  condition,  viz. : head,  eyelids, 
and  alas  nasi  much  swelled,  and  very  painful,  the  nostrils 
nearly  closed  up  by  large  clots  of  reddish  lymph,  and  some 
frothy  mucus ; two  tumours  under  the  abdomen,  a little  larger 
than  a child's  head;  both  hind  legs  much  swollen,  and  some 
bloody  serum  exuding  at  the  heels;  pulse  imperceptible, 
respiration  extremely  difficult,  threatening  suffocation  ; ex- 
tremities cold,  and  cold  sweats  bedewing  the  body.  I thought 
recovery  was  very  improbable,  but  “ adopting  means  to  the 
end,”  I performed  tracheotomy,  which  was  followed  by 
instantaneous  relief.  I then  gave 

Nit.  Ether,  et  Tinct.  Opii,  aa  ^j, 

every  two  hours;  threw  up  an  enema  of  warm  water  and 
soap,  and  ordered  cold  water  to  be  continually  applied  to  the 
swelling. 

13th. — I find  the  animal  is  much  easier ; pulse  60,  and  soft, 
respiration  natural,  faeces  hard,  the  swelling  similar  to  what 
it  was  last  night.  He  has  eaten  a little  bran-mash.  Give 

01.  Lini,  §xx ; 

Spt.  Nit.  Ether.,  3ij. 

Insert  a seton  on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  over  each  ab- 
dominal tumour.  Continue  the  cold  applications. 

14th. — He  appears  in  the  same  condition,  but  he  eats  a 
little  better ; pulse  50,  and  still  soft.  Give 

Pulv.  Calumbse  et  Gentianse,  aa  ^ij, 

in  the  morning,  and  Biss  of  diuretic  mass  at  night ; and  blister 
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the  head,  abdominal  tumours,  and  hind  legs,  with  mild 
liquid  blister,  discontinuing  the  cold  applications. 

17th. — A very  fetid  discharge  takes  place  *from  both 
nostrils.  The  animal  is  able  to  breathe  when  the  tube  is 
closed  up.  In  this  state  he  continued  for  three  days,  the 
same  treatment  being  adopted,  with  due  attention  to  his 
general  comfort. 

20th. — He  appears  much  better;  pulse  44,  and  respiration 
carried  on  through  the  nostrils.  The  swelling  is  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  he  eats  well.  Remove  the  tube,  and  con  - 
tinue the  tonic  and  diuretic  medicine  as  before  ordered. 

From  this  time  he  gradually  recovered,  and  was  enabled  to 
resume  his  work  in  a month  after  the  attack.  Crushed  oats, 
and  other  nutritious  food,  were  liberally  allowed  during 
his  illness,  and  at  no  time  did  I adopt  depletive  measures. 

About  the  causes  and  pathology  of  this  disease,  I have  been 
unable  to  gather  scarcely  anything,  except  that  I consider  it 
to  be  a disease  of  the  blood,  in  which  the  amount  of  the  red 
corpuscles  is  much  smaller  than  in  health : the  vital  fluid  is 
also  wanting  in  plasticity,  caused  by  deficiency  of  fibrine,  or 
some  solvent  action  upon  it,  thus  promoting  the  escape  of  the 
blood  from  its  vessels.  Or  it  may  be  a disease  of  the  blood- 
vessels, active  or  passive  congestion. 


THE  INHALATION  OF  CHLOROFORM  FOR 
TETANUS  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  W.  Hardwick,  Slingsby. 

Looking  over  the  contents  of  your  August  number  my 
attention  was  directed  to  a paragraph  respecting  the  inhal- 
ation of  the  vapour  of  chloroform  in  cases  of  tetanus  in  the 
human  subject,  and  intimating  a hope  of  its  becoming  practi- 
cable in  similar  cases  in  the  lower  animals.  I beg  leave  to 
state  that  Mr.  Snowdon,  of  Slingsby,  administered  it  a short 
time  ago  with  decided  success  in  a case  of  traumatic  tetanus, 
thus  giving  proof  of  its  efficacy.  The  following  are  the 
details  of  the  case,  which  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the 
profession  : 

On  the  26th  of  April,  at  9 o’clock,  a.m.,  Mr.  Snowdon  was 
called  in  to  see  a three-year-old  gelding,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Brigham,  Slingsby,  which  was  found  to  exhibit  all  the 
symptoms  of  tetanus  in  a severe  form.  On  inquiry  he  was 
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informed  that  the  animal  had  manifested  some  stiffness  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  that  he  had  been  docked  about  a 
fortnight  previously.  On  examination  the  jaws  were  found 
not  altogether  closed.  An  inch  more  was  taken  off  his  dock, 
and  a purgative  administered,  in  the  form  of  two  small  balls 
upon  the  end  of  a short  stick,  although  with  some  difficulty, 
and  to  which  the  bowels  but  partially  responded.  The  spine 
was  stimulated,  and  opium,  camphor,'  &c.,  given,  and  injec- 
tions with  opium  thrown  up.  The  other  usual  remedies  were 
likewise  employed  for  three  days  without  any  benefit  whatever. 
The  spasm  of  the  muscles  daring  that  time  continued  to 
increase,  and,  fearing  a fatal  result,  Mr.  Snowdon  was 
determined  to  try  the  effects  of  chloroform,  which  was  con- 
sequently administered  to  him  the  same  day ; the  mode  being 
as  follows : a piece  of  sponge,  filled  with  chloroform,  was 
placed  in  part  of  a sheep's  bladder,  and  applied  closely  to  one 
nostril,  covering  up  the  other  with  a piece  of  cloth,  allowing 
the  horse  at  intervals  to  inhale  a little  atmospheric  air.  This 
was  continued  until  he  became  nearly  insensitive,  we 
being  careful  to  administer  just  sufficient  so  as  not  to  cause 
him  to  fall.  The  quantity  used  for  the  first  dose  was  from 
one  to  one  and  a half  ounce,  after  which  it  took  a smaller 
quantity  to  bring  about  the  desired  action.  The  effects  of 
the  first  application  of  the  chloroform  being  so  satisfactory, 
we  determined  to  keep  him  as  much  as  possible  under  its 
influence,  consequently  it  was  repeated  three  times  a day  for 
a week,  gradually  leaving  it  off,  after  which  he  was  considered 
out  of  danger.  During  the  treatment  we  had  an  unfavorable 
occurrence  : the  horse  one  day  got  down  in  the  absence  of 
the  groom,  and,  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  his  muscles,  was  not 
able  to  rise,  and  he  became  nearly  exhausted.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  secure  him  by  placing  him  in  the  slings, 
until  he  wras  able  to  walk  out  a little  every  day,  after  which 
he  was  turned  out  to  grass  and  is  now  doing  w ell. 

Remarks . — During  the  first  course  of  treatment,  the  symp- 
toms, as  before  stated,  became  more  aggravated  and  the 
bowels  only  partially  responded  to  the  medicine.  The  result 
from  the  commencement  with  chloroform  was  everything 
that  could  be  desired,  the  pulse  became  very  much  softened, 
the  whole  system  tranquilised,  and  the  spasm  of  the  muscles 
in  a great  measure  relaxed.  I may  also  add  that  daring  each 
application,  almost  immediately  after  the  animal's  com- 
mencing to  inhale  the  vapour,  he  gradually  raised  his  head  and 
reclined  himself  backwards  wdth  a peculiar  twirling  of  the 
eye  and  a tremor  of  the  muscles;  then  bringing  his  head 
fonvards  inclined  it  quite  dowmwards,  and  continued  it  ir. 
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that  position  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  being 
perfectly  calm  and  having  his  eyes  closed.  He  would  then 
open  his  eyes,  turn  his  head  round  once  or  twice,  and  dose  off 
as  before.  In  this  state  he  would  continue,  for  an  hour, 
more  or  less,  after  which  he  always  made  an  attempt  to  eat. 
Sloppy  mashes,  gruel,  and  short  grass  was  the  food  offered 
to  him,  which  he  managed  with  difficulty  to  gulp  without 
mastication.  Although  no  medicine  was  given  during  the 
employment  of  chloroform,  the  bowels  recovered  their  proper 
action,  and  the  general  excitement  of  the  system  gradually 
disappeared. 


Eactis  and  Observations, 


THERAPEUTICAL  PROPERTIES  OE  THE  BARK  OE  THE 
LARCH. 

In  the  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette  appears  an  account  of  a 
communication  having  been  made  to  the  College  of  Physicians 
by  Dr.  Moore,  of  the  beneficial  action  of  the  bark  of  the  larch 
— Pinus  larix . Among  its  constituents  are  starch,  gum, 
resin,  and  tannin.  It  has  been  found  efficacious  by  Dr. 
G.  A.  Kennedy,  in  arresting  epistaxis  and  intestinal  hae- 
morrhage in  the  human  subject.  Drs.  H.  Carmichael  and 
Moore  have  with  it  successfully  treated  cases  of  bronchitis 
accompanied  with  bloody  sputa.  They  state  that  it  dimi- 
nished the  bronchial  super-secretion,  checked  the  haemopty- 
sis, and  imparted  general  tone  to  the  system.  Dr.  J.  Young 
says,  that  he  has  given  it  in  cases  of  chronic  mucous  dis- 
charges with  powerful  results,  likewise  for  checking  haemor- 
rhages from  several  mucous  canals  in  the  body,  especially  the 
genito-urinary,  for  which  it  may  be  successfully  prescribed 
both  locally  (Using  equal  parts  of  the  tincture  and  water)  and 
internally,  in  such  cases  as  haematuria,  &c. 

The  forms  in  which  it  has  been  employed  are  the  extract 
and  tincture.  The  former  is  obtained  from  a watery  infusion 
by  evaporation,  the  latter  is  prepared  by  adding  one  pint  of 
proof  spirit  to  two  ounces  of  the  larch  bark.  It  has  a dark 
carmine  colour,  an  agreeable  “ pinic”  smell,  its  taste  partakes 
of  the  oleo-resins,  and  its  action  is  that  of  a styptic  and  car- 
minative. Those  who  have  tried  it  say,  “ it  is  conclusive  that 
xxxi.  74 
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the  larch  bark  is  a stimulating,  slightly  styptic,  expectorant, 
with  a direct  tendency  to  the  mucous  membranes  in  general, 
and  in  the  first  instance  to  the  genito-urinary  in  particular; 
consequently,  its  use  is  equally  indicated  in  fluxes  from  the 
urethra  or  bladder.” 

Our  professional  brethren  may  deem  this  worthy  of  a trial, 
the  larch  being  a well-known  pine,  largely  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land, although  not  indigenous  to  this  country,  it  being  a 
native  of  the  higher  regions  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. The  dose  of  the  tincture  for  the  horse  we  should 
think  might  be  an  ounce  or  more,  repeated  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day. 


EFFICACY  OF  CHAMOMILE  FLOWERS  IN  SUPPURATION. 

Lately  the  flowers  of  the  Roman  chamomile  ( Anthemis 
nobilis)  have  been  found,  when  given  in  large  doses,  to  diminish 
suppurative  action.  Ordinarily  they  are  employed  as  a 
tonic,  although  perhaps  in  veterinary  practice  they  are  not  so 
frequently  resorted  to  as  they  merit.  M.  Ozanam  states,  that 
he  has  discovered  that  they  prevent  suppuration,  if  timely 
administered,  and  also  dry  up  abscesses.  Further,  that  we 
have  very  few  remedies  efficacious  in  such  cases.  He  adds, 
their  use  will  be  indicated  in  the  purulent  diathesis  of  ampu- 
tations, in  puerperal  fever,  and  phlegmonous  erysipelas;  in 
fact,  in  every  case  in  which  it  is  desired  to  prevent  too  abun- 
dant or  too  long-continued  discharge  of  pus. 


EXTRACT  OF  BELLADONNA  USED  FOR  ARRESTING  THE 
SECRETION  OF  MILK. 

Dr.  Kingsford,  in  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Lancet , 
states,  that  he  has  successfully  employed  the  above  extract 
for  lessening  the  secretion  of  milk  after  delivery.  His  plan  is 
to  spread  the  extract  around  the  nipples,  and  renew  the 
application  as  often  as  it  is  found  necessary.  In  from  twenty 
to  thirty  hours  the  milk  begins  to  flow  freely,  and  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  days  the  secretion  becomes  entirely 
arrested. 

His  explanation  of  the  modus  ojoerandi  is,  the  belladonna, 
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by  relaxing  the  lactiferous  ducts,  induces  a passive  emptying 
of  the  mammae,  and  this  passive  action  removes  the  stimulus 
(retained  fluid)  for  further  secretion. 


CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  HYDROCYANIC 

ACID. 

Ox  account  of  the  variableness  in  strength  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  a spirituous 
solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  : 

Cyanidi  Potassii,  gr.  xxij ; 

Alcohol.  Officinal,  f^xj.  Solve. 

The  above  form  has  been  preferred  by  some  practitioners, 
on  account  of  its  being  of  a uniform  strength  ; while  it  may  be 
given  in  the  same  doses,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  as 
the  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  it  possesses  the  same  medicinal 
properties. 


TEST  FOR  ALBUMEN  IN  URINE. 

Becquerel  prefers,  as  a test  for  albumen  in  urine,  the 
pyro-phosphoric  acid.  This  is  considered  by  him  so  delicate, 
as  to  indicate  the  presence  of  one  part  albumen  in  ten  thou- 
sand parts  of  urine.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  pyro- 
phosphoric  acid  should  be  used  within  two  hours  after  it  is 
made,  as  after  that  time  it  takes  up  two  other  equivalents  of 
water,  and  becomes  ordinary  phosphoric  acid. 


ELECTRICAL  HEAT  IN  SURGERY. 

Heat  produced  by  electricity  appears  likely  to  become 
generally  adopted  in  many  surgical  operations.  Mittdelsdorff, 
of  Breslau,  heats  wires  to  a white  heat  by  means  of  a galvanic 
battery,  and  thus  cauterizes  the  interior  surfaces  of  ulcers  or 
removes  tumours.  The  advantage  is  obvious.  The  wire  is 
applied  to  the  part  before  heated,  when  connexion  being  made 
with  the  battery, the  heat  becomes  powerfullyintense,but  itmay 
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be  withdrawn  as  instantaneously  as  it  is  generated.  Becquerel, 
of  Paris,  also  successfully  employs  this  modification  of  the 
actual  cautery. 


THE  NEEM  OR  MARGOSA  TREE. 

In  the  Indian  Annals  of  Medicine , attention  is  drawn  to 
this  tree,  which  for  centuries,  we  are  told,  has  been  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  by  the  natives  of  India,  who  have 
applied  every  part  of  it  to  some  medicinal  use.  Thus  the 
bark,  which  is  intensely  bitter,  has  been  regarded  by  them  as 
an  excellent  tonic  and  anti-periodic.  It  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  powder,  a tincture,  or  decoction.  The  seeds,  and  oil 
obtained  from  them,  are  anthelmintic ; the  bark  of  the  root  is 
an  emmenagogue ; the  gum,  which  exudes  plentifully,  an 
aphrodisiac ; and  the  leaves,  applied  in  the  form  of  poultice, 
after  having  been  beaten  to  a pulp  in  a mortar,  constitute  a 
valuable  application  for  ill-conditioned  sloughing  ulcers,  and 
some  cutaneous  affections,  as  psora  and  pustular  eruptions. 

We  allude  to  it  with  a view  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of 
our  professional  brethren  in  India,  so  that  the}1,  may  subject 
preparations  from  the  tree  to  the  test  of  experiment,  which 
appears  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  India, 
and  also  in  Ceylon  and  Java.  We  should,  for  the  profession’s 
sake  be  glad  to  record  the  results  of  their  inquiries. 


ALUMINIUM  SUTURES. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Fordsham,  in  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Lancet , recommends  as  a cheap  substitute  for  the  silver 
suture,  one  made  of  aluminium.  He  states  it  to  be  equally 
pliable,  not  causing  any  irritation,  nor  becoming  discoloured; 
besides  which,  it  is  about  half  the  price  of  silver. 
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Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals, 


BRUTALITY  OF  THE  FRENCH  VETERINARY  SCHOOLS. 

We  extract  the  following  statement,  with  the  heading  as 
given  above  on  the  cover  of  the  journal,  from  the  Medical 
Times  arid  Gazette , of  September  4th,  1858.  We  place  it  first 
among  our  extracted  articles,  because  we  most  cordially 
join  in  the  condemnation,  by  the  editor,  of  such  uncalled-for 
cruelty.  We  do  so  the  more  gladly  because  such  is  never 
practised  in  our  school,  nor  indeed  is  the  act  of  vivisection  ever 
mentioned  or  thought  of,  but  to  be  severely  censured  and 
denounced  as  unnecessary  and  brutal. 

“ In  this  country  we  are  glad  to  think  that  experiments  on 
animals  are  never  performed  now-a-days  except  upon  some 
reasonable  excuse  for  the  pain  thus  wilfully  committed.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  question  will  some  day  be 
asked, — Whether  any  excuse  can  render  them  justifiable? 
But  one  cannot  read  without  shuddering  details  like  the  fol- 
lowing. It  would  appear  from  these,  that  the  practice  of  such 
brutality  is  the  every-day  lesson  taught  in  the  veterinary 
schools  of  France.  4 A small  cow,  very  thin,  and  w hich  had 
undergone  numerous  operations,  that  is  to  say,  which  had 
suffered  during  the  whole  of  the  day  the  most  extreme  torture 
(ayant  eprouvee  durant  une  journee  entiere  des  souffrances 
les  plus  vives),  was  placed  upon  a table  and  killed  by  the  in^» 
sufflation  of  air  into  the  jugular  vein,5  &c.,  &c.  This  fact  is 
related  by  M.  Sanson,  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Toulouse, 
merely  incidentally,  when  describing  an  experiment  of  his 
own  upon  the  blood.  The  wretched  animal  was  actually  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  students,  who  wTere  learning  the  art  of  veteri- 
nary surgery.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Abyssinian  feast 
described  by  Bruce,  at  which  the  animal  wras  sliced  up  alive 
in  the  salle  a manger , and  so  served  up  quivering  to  the  de- 
lighted savages ! M.  Sanson  adds  (merely  wanting  to  prove 
that  the  nervous  system  of  the  animals  upon  which  he 
operated  was  properly  stirred  up)  : f Those  who  have  seen 
these  wretched  animals  on  their  bed  of  suffering  (lit  de 
douleur),  know  the  degree  of  torture  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected,— torture,  in  fact,  under  which  they,  for  the  most  part, 
succumb ! 5 55 
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BLEEDING  IN  IN  EL  AMMATION. 

Dr.  Markham,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette , gives  the  following  summary 
of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  two  papers  by  him,  lately 
printed  in  that  journal,  on  the  above  subject : 

c:  1 . There  is  no  proof  that  venesection  has  any  directly 
beneficial  influence  over  the  course  of  inflammations,  either 
external  or  internal.  Surgeons  never  bleed  now  in  external 
inflammations ; and  physicians  have  given  up  all  argument 
in  favour  of  the  proceeding,  except  in  the  case  of  pneumonia, 
and  perhaps  also  of  peritonitis.  At  all  periods  of  medical 
history,  moreover,  it  has  been  especially  in  pneumonia,  that 
the  benefits  of  venesection  have  been  most  firmly  extolled. 

“ 2.  But  the  direct  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches,  &c.,  from 
an  inflamed  part,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  inflam- 
mation, modifies  its  course,  and  materially  reduces  the  most 
characteristic  phenomena  of  it,  viz.  the  pain,  the  heat,  the  red- 
ness, and  the  swelling  ; and  the  abstraction  of  blood  does  this, 
whether  the  inflammation  be  traumatic  or  specific,  as  we 
observe,  for  instance,  in  the  application  of  leeches  to  a sprained 
ankle  or  to  an  inflamed  joint.  There  is  therefore  a marked 
distinction  to  be  made  between  venesection  and  local  abstrac- 
tion of  blood. 

“3.  Local  abstraction  of  blood,  however,  cannot  produce 
the  same  beneficial  results  in  the  case  of  internal  inflamma- 
tions, except  in  those  instances  in  wdiich  we  are  thereby  able 
to  draw  blood  directly  from  the  inflamed  part.  Leeches 
applied  to  the  thorax  cannot  draw  blood  directly  from  the 
inflamed  lungs.  When  they  appear  to  be  of  service  in  pleuro- 
pneumonia, they  are  so  by  drawing  blood  from,  and  so 
reducing  the  inflammation  of,  the  parietal  pleura.  In  endo- 
carditis, again,  direct  bleeding  (over  the  cardiac  region)  is 
useless ; in  pericarditis  it  is  of  great  service,  because  thereby 
blood  can  be  drawn  directly  from  the  inflamed  pericardium 
and  pleura. 

“ 4.  Venesection,  where  properly  used,  is  of  great  service, 
incidentally,  in  pneumonia.  There  is  a peculiarity  in  the 
circumstances  attending  this  inflammation,  which  causes  it  to 
differ  from  all  other  internal  inflammations ; and  this  pecu- 
liarity consists  in  the  mechanical  effects  — the  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  heart — produced  by  the  inflammation.  The 
bleeding  relieves  this  congestion,  it  has  no  directly  benefi- 
cial influence  over  the  inflammatory  process.  It  serves  ex- 
actly the  same  end  in  pneumonia,  as  it  does  in  the  conges- 
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tions,  which  result  from  wounds  of  the  lungs,  diseases  of  the 
heart,  aneurisms,  and  all  those  affections  which  produce  great 
and  sudden  congestion  of  the  organ.  Army  surgeons  bleed 
largely  and  at  once  in  wounds  of  the  lungs,  before  the  inflam- 
mation sets  in. 

6<  5.  The  use  of  venesection,  therefore,  in  pneumonia,  is  to 
relieve  the  cardiac  congestion  which  is  produced  by  the  im- 
pediment to  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  lungs ; it 
neither  arrests  nor  modifies  the  inflammation.  And  the 
corollary  of  this  is,  that  venesection  is  frequently  required 
during  the  progress  of  pneumonia,  and  of  many  other  diseases, 
for  the  object  indicated. 

i(  6.  It  is  not  denied,  by  anything  here  stated,  that  local 
bleeding  in  the  inflammation  of  internal  organs,  where  there 
is  no  direct  vascular  connexion  between  the  skin  and  the  in- 
flamed organ,  may  not  influence  the  inflammation  by  some 
reflex  action  conveyed  thence  from  the  skin  to  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  of  the  inflamed  organ ; but  this  influence,  if  it  exists, 
has  yet  to  be  demonstrated.” 


THE  NATIONAL  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

The  Medical  Bill  recently  passed  provides  for  the  pub- 
lishing of  a National  Pharmacopoeia.  Although  we  are  not 
bound  by  it  to  the  formation  of  our  compounds,  yet  doubtless 
there  will  be  in  it  many  formulae  of  value.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, anxiously  wait  for  its  production,  and  select  from  it 
such  preparations  as  we  may  deem  available  for  veterinary 
purposes.  In  the  mean  time  we  extract  the  following  obser- 
vations on  it  from  our  contemporary  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal : 

“ The  Medical  Art  having  transferred  the  responsibility  of 
publishing  a Pharmacopoeia  from  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
to  the  Medical  Council  about  to  be  constituted,  we  may  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  appearance,  within  a reasona- 
ble time  of  a National  Pharmacopoeia.  The  three  Colleges 
had  previously  taken  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object ; many  communications  had  taken  place  on  the 
subject,  and  some  progress  has  already  been  made  in  the 
revision  of  the  three  Pharmacopoeias,  with  a view*  of  amalga- 
mating the  substance  of  them  into  one  volume,  with  such 
omissions  and  additions  as  occasion  might  require.  Much, 
however,  remains  to  be  done,  and,  even  supposing  the  diffi- 
culties of  adjusting  the  Materia  Medica  and  the  formulae  to 
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be  overcome,  the  arrangements  respecting  the  mode  and  con- 
ditions of  publication  might  have  given  rise,  as  on  former 
occasions,  to  various  questions  causing  delay  in  the  result. 
The  provision  in  the  Aet  of  Parliament  being  imperative,  and 
the  funds  which  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  being 
available  for  any  of  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  Act, 
there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  the  work 
within  a moderate  time.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  sale  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  even- 
tually cover  all  the  expenses  of  compilation  and  printing;  but 
in  the  preliminary  labour  of  producing  such  a work  a con- 
siderable outlay  is  necessary.  The  voluntary  exertions  of 
Pharmacopoeia  Committees  are,  of  course,  valuable ; but  the 
needful  investigations  and  experiments  require  the  services 
of  practical  men  to  an  extent  which  could  not  fairly  be 
claimed  without  proper  remuneration.  Conferences  will  also 
be  necessary  between  the  representatives  of  the  three  Colleges* 
whether  in  the  capacity  of  members  of  the  Medical  Council 
or  otherwise,  and  provision  must  therefore  be  made  for  the 
payment  of  travelling  expenses,  as  well  as  for  the  remunera- 
tion of  an  editor. 

“ Although  it  is  not  yet  known  into  whose  hands  the  work 
will  be  entrusted,  the  subject  is  exciting  considerable  interest ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  needful  arrangements  are  completed 
under  the  Act,  the  Pharmacopoeia  Committees  already  con- 
stituted will  be  prepared  to  render  such  assistance  as  may  be 
required.  We  are  informed  that  the  Edinburgh  College  of 
Physicians  has  already  entered  upon  the  subject  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  reconstruction  of  the  work  under  new  auspices, 
for  although  the  authority  under  which  the  Pharmacopoeia  is 
to  be  published  is  changed  by  the  recent  Act,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  will  relinquish  their 
interest  in,  or  influence  over,  the  materials  of  which  it  will 
consist. 

“The  Pharmacopoeia  Committee  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  in  London,  appointed  in  August,  1854,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  has  repeatedly 
conferred  with  the  Pharmacopoeia  Committee  of  the  College, 
and  some  brief  notices  of  its  proceedings  have  appeared  in  this 
journal.  The  result  of  each  meeting  of  the  Committee  is  re- 
corded in  the  minutes,  and  may  be  available  when  the  several 
portions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  under  consideration.  The 
Committee  commenced  its  proceedings  by  issuing  a list  of  the 
entire  Materia  Medica  and  preparations,  taken  from  Squired 
edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin ; copies  of  which  wrere  forwarded  to  chemists 
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throughout  the  country,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  the  fre- 
quency or  otherwise  of  the  several  substances  or  compounds 
in  the  list.  Other  questions  have  been  issued,  to  elicit  in- 
formation on  special  subjects.  The  Committee  has  also  met 
regularly,  and  considered  seriatim  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  formulae  and  processes,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur 
in  the  Pharmacopoeias.  This  revision,  however,  is  not  yet 
completed. 

“The  above  remarks  are  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
the  existing  Pharmacopoeias  will  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
forthcoming  work.  Although  the  Medical  Council,  having 
absolute  power,  could,  if  so  disposed,  commence  de  novo  dis- 
carding conventional  formulae  and  compounds  already  in  use, 
such  course  of  proceeding  is  not  very  probable,  nor  would  it 
be  politic,  as  the  present  race  of  physicians  and  surgeons  will 
continue  to  prescribe  those  preparations  w7hich  experience 
has  led  them  to  consider  efficacious;  and  even  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  not  induce  practitioners  of 
thirty  or  forty  years’  standing  to  discard  their  favorite  reme- 
dies, go  to  school  again,  and  learn  a new  system  of  prescrib- 
ing. The  object  to  be  desired  is  the  simplification  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  exclusion  of  such  articles  as  experience 
has  shown  to  be  worthless,  the  addition  of  a few  new  prepa- 
rations recently  introduced,  and  now  in  common  use,  and 
the  attainment  of  uniformity  in  the  strength  and  composition 
of  preparations  used  under  the  same  name  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  introduction  of  any  new 
preparations,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  names  should  not 
be  confounded  w7ith  those  of  any  other  preparations;  and  it 
is  especially  important  to  avoid  any  attempt  to  adapt  the 
nomenclature  of  chemical  compounds  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  which  in  chemical  science,  as  in  costume,  varies  con- 
tinually, and  wTould,  if  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
cause  endless  doubt  and  misunderstanding  between  the  pre- 
scriber  and  the  dispenser,  to  the  serious  inconvenience  and 
danger  of  the  patient.” 


SIMPLE  TESTS  EOR  SOME  IMPORTANT  MEDICINAL 
PREPARATIONS. 

By  Edward  R.  Squibb,  M.D. 

Th  ere  is  no  branch  of  commerce  wherein  the  competition 
of  trade  is  more  rapidly  and  more  certainly  tending  to  dete- 
xxxi.  75 
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riorate  and  debase  the  quality  of  manufactured  products  than 
that  which  deals  in  medicinal  substances  ; and  there  is  none 
■where  the  interests  of  the  consumer  are  more  remotely  con- 
sidered in  manufacturing,  or  where  these  interests  are  so 
difficult  to  guard  and  protect ; whilst  there  is  assuredly  no 
branch  whose  operations  and  productions  are  of  more  vital 
importance  to  the  community  and  the  profession  of  medicine* 

An  important  collateral  effect  of  this  debasement  of  medi- 
cinal substances,  which  does  not  receive  due  consideration  in 
the  profession  generally,  is  that  the  effects  of  the  uncertainty 
and  bad  quality  of  these  substances  are  transmitted  directly 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  failing  to  fulfil  the  indica- 
tions to  their  use,  they  not  only  bring  distrust  and  discredit 
upon  both  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  but  also  tend 
directly  to  fester  and  uphold  the  quackeries  and  nostrums  of 
the  day,  in  many  ways. 

^ % 

Another  fertile  source  of  bad  and  imperfect  medicinal  sub- 
stances lies  in  the  use,  in  manufacturing,  of  cheap  substitutes 
and  by-products,  and  in  utilising  residues  for  improper  pur- 
poses, so  that  through  many  ways  the  tendency  is  constantly 
increasing  whereby  the  science  of  medicine  is  subsidised  and 
radically  injured  by  the  debasement  of  the  agents  upon  which 
the  success  of  the  art  of  medicine  so  much  depends. 

The  check  or  remedy  for  this  evil  tendency  rests  entirely 
and  only  with  the  profession,  and  may  be  found  in  various 
ways,  but  in  no  way  more  easily  or  more  certainly,  for  such 
substances  as  admit  of  it,  than  in  the  application  of  simple 
and  reliable  tests. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

These  tests  require  little  time,  skill,  or  apparatus,  and  are 
adapted  to  the  extemporaneous  use  of  the  physician  or 
apothecary,  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently  applied  at  the 
dispensary-counter  or  upon  the  office-table.  They  conse- 
quently do  not  aim  at  critical  accuracy,  but  at  the  more 
important  point  of  practical  discrimination. 

A very  important  general  indication  of  quality  in  medicinal 
substances  is  the  source  from  whence  they  come,  and  the 
channels  through  which  they  may  have  passed. 

* * * * * 5{C 

A very  large  proportion  of  medicinal  substances  must 
depend  mainly  upon  some  such  evidences  of  quality  until 
their  therapeutic  value  is  determined  in  practice,  since  they 
are  beyond  the  easy  reach  of  chemistry,  and  since  sensible 
properties  are  so  often  deceptive.  Among  those  which  are 
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susceptible  of  easy  practical  discrimination  by  simple  means, 
the  writer  is  at  present  able  to  offer  the  following: 

Ether. — A strip  of  unsized  paper,  or  a clean  glass  rod, 
dipped  into  the  ether  and  allowed  to  dry  for  a moment  or 
two,  will  by  the  odour  it  gives  afford  evidence  of  the  less 
volatile  impurities  that  it  commonly  contains.  There  usually 
remains  a somewhat  aromatic,  slightly  pungent  odour,  that 
is  not  hurtful  in  the  more  dilute  ether  used  for  common 
medicinal  purposes,  but  the  disagreeable  oily  odour  often 
found  is  more  objectionable,  wrhi)st  really  good  ether  should 
leave  no  odour  whatever.  The  ether  used  for  inhalation 
should  leave  upon  the  sponge,  paper,  or  rod,  no  foreign  odour 
at  all. 

The  strength  of  ether  is  less  easily  ascertained  except  by 
a specific-gravity  instrument.  With  a little  practice,  how- 
ever, with  some  good  specimen  for  comparison,  a very  satis- 
factory estimate  may  be  found  by  observing  the  slowness  or 
rapidity  with  which  any  given  specimen  evaporates  from  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Ether  for  inhalation  should  give  off 
bubbles  of  vapour  rapidly  at  the  temperature  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  A thin  test-tube,  containing  the  specimen,  should 
be  grasped  firmly  for  a minute  or  two,  and  then  the  ether 
should  be  stirred  at  the  time  of  observation.  The  bubbles 
arise  from  the  points  of  contact  between  the  tube  and 
stirrer. 

Compound  spirit  of  ether — Hoffman's  anodyne. — Two  drops  of 
officinal  spirit  stirred  into  a pint  of  water  give  to  the  mixture 
a distinct  oily  surface,  and  the  peculiar  fruity,  aromatic  odour 
of  the  heavy  oil  of  wine,  free  from  the  odour  of  ether  and 
alcohol.  Sixty  drops  in  the  pint  renders  the  water  decidedly 
turbid.  While,  with  four  fluid  drachms  to  the  pint,  a scanty 
precipitate  of  minute  oil-globules  occurs  after  a few  minutes’ 
standing.  The  fruity,  apple-like  odour  is  characteristic  of  the 
chief  anodyne  ingredient,  the  oil  of  wine,  and  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  ordinary  commercial  article.  Without  the 
oil  of  wine  the  preparation  is  a stimulant  antispasmodic. 
With  the  oil  it  is  a highly  valuable  anodyne  antispasmodic, 
particularly  adapted  to  nervous  irritation  and  hysteria.  The 
liquid  universally  sold  as  Hoffman’s  anodyne  is  a residue  of 
the  ether-making  process,  containing  varying  proportions  of 
ether  and  alcohol  with  a little  etherole  or  light  oil  of  wine, 
but  in  no  single  instance  of  the  many  examinations  made  by 
the  writer,  has  any  true  heavy  oil  of  wine  been  found  in  it 
Heavy  oil  of  wine,  from  being  expensive  and  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  make,  has  finally  been  entirely  omitted  from  the  pre- 
paration, and  is  now  hardly  to  be  met  with  in  commerce. 
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While  as  a consequence  the  preparation  to  which  it  belongs, 
from  a failure  to  meet  the  proper  indications  to  its  use,  is 
become  a stimulant,  and  slowly  going  out  of  use. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether . — Two  or  three  fluid  drachms  of  good 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  that  is  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
months  old,  and  kept  in  the  usual  way,  contained  in  an  ordi- 
nary test-tube,  and  plunged  into  water  that  has  been  pre- 
viously heated  to  164°,  will  boil  pretty  actively.  While,  if 
freshly  made,  or  not  more  than  two  months  old,  or  if  well 
preserved  from  light  and  air,  no  matter  what  the  age,  it  will 
boil  actively  when  surrounded  with  water  at  a temperature  of 
156°.  From  the  fact  that  this  among  other  liquids  may  be 
heated  far  above  its  boiling  point  without  ebullition,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  drop  a few  small  fragments  of  broken 
glass  into  the  test-tube  with  the  spirit  after  the  latter  has 
been  heated,  and  while  still  held  in  the  water.  Another 
precaution  necessary  in  the  application  of  this  test,  is  to 
discriminate  between  the  mere  formation  of  small  gas  bubbles 
around  the  fragments  of  glass,  and  a true  ebullition.  For 
whilst  the  former  will  occur  as  a fine  effervescence,  at  any 
temperature  above  140°  in  any  spirit  of  nitre  that  contains 
hyponitrous  ether  at  all,  true  ebullition,  in  which  the  vapour 
bubbles  are  much  larger  and  in  which  they  reach  the  surface, 
and  form,  by  their  succession,  a bead  around  the  edge  of  the 
liquid,  only  occurs  at  the  boiling  points  named.  The  prepa- 
ration should  not  be  quite  colourless,  but  of  a pale  straw 
tint,  and  should  effervesce  very  slightly  upon  the  addition  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  When  slightly  acid,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  the  best  corregent,  because  the  salts  formed  are 
therapeutically  similar.  The  officinal  preparation  is  a solu- 
tion of  5 per  cent,  of  hyponitrous  ether  in  alcohol.  The 
ether  is  the  medicinal  agent,  and  the  alcohol  is  necessary  for 
its  preservation  and  dilution  only,  the  latter  indeed  being 
often  contra-indicated,  as  in  some  febrile  conditions,  where 
the  former  would  be  useful.  In  commerce,  however,  it  is 
rare  to  find  the  proportion  of  the  hyponitrous  ether  exceed 
3 per  cent.  W7hile  in  a great  majority  of  cases  it  is  below  2 
per  cent.,  and  often  in  a proportion  too  small  to  be  detected 
except  by  the  odour.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  makes  it  of  five  different  qualities  to  suit 
the  market,  and  all  these  below  the  officinal  standard. 
Another  maker  (and  the  two  produce  a very  large  proportion 
of  all  that  is  sold  in  the  United  States),  sells  but  one  kind, 
and  that,  though  of  varying  strength,  is  commonly  below  2 
per  cent.  The  above  test  alone  will  reject  all  such  specimens. 
It  thus  happens  that  the  physician  who  prescribes  this  pre- 
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paration  in  view  of  its  supposed  diuretic  and  diaphoretic 
effects,  is  disappointed,  and  obtains  instead  the,  to  some  degree, 
opposite  effect  of  so  much  alcohol.  Hence  this  preparation 
also  is  gradually  falling  into  disfavour  and  disuse.  In  view  of 
the  circumstances  mentioned  in  connexion  with  these  prepa- 
rations, and  the  like  tendency  in  many  others,  it  is  well  worth 
while  for  the  profession  to  consider  how  far  it  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  its  valuable  curative  agents  to  the  cupidity  of  manu- 
facturers. 

Chloroform . — When  equal  volumes  of  chloroform  and  colour- 
less concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (the  strong  commercial  oil 
of  vitriol  answers  very  well)  are  shaken  together  in  a glass 
stoppered  vial  there  should  be  no  colour  imparted  to  either 
liquid,  or  but  a faint  tinge  of  colour,  after  twelve  hours’ 
standing  together.  Nor  should  there  be  any  heat  developed 
in  the  mixture  at  the  time  of  shaking  it  first.  Any  particles 
of  dust,  or  cork,  or  other  organic  matter  that  may  have  been 
in  the  vial  used,  or  in  the  chloroform,  will,  by  reaction  of  the 
acid,  produce  a tinge  of  colour  in  the  acid  or  its  separation 
from  the  chloroform,  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  such 
particles  present,  and  therefore  in  the  application  of  the  test 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  such  particles.  Or  if  the 
acid  be  only  faintly  tinged  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours’  contact 
with  the  chloroform,  it  maybe  attributed  to  some  such  colla- 
teral accidental  cause.  But,  if  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  or 
sooner,  the  acid  becomes  yellow,  or  brown,  or  any  darker 
colour,  it  should  be  unhesitatingly  rejected.  If  the  mixture 
of  acid  and  chloroform  should  become  warm  on  shaking  first, 
an  admixture  of  alcohol  would  be  indicated.  One  or  two 
fluid  drachms  of  chloroform  spontaneously  evaporated  from 
a clean  surface  of  glass  or  porcelain,  or  from  a piece  of  dean 
unsized  paper,  should  leave  no  odour  after  it.  Commercial 
chloroform  generally  will  turn  the  acid  brown  within  two  or 
three  hours,  and  will  often  render  it  black  and  tarry-looking 
within  two  or  three  days,  whilst  with  chemically  pure 
chloroform  there  is  absolutely  no  reaction  wfithin  many  days. 

Calomel. — The  most  common  and  injurious  contamination 
of  calomel  is  corrosive  sublimate,  whereby  its  otherwise  mild 
action  is  rendered  irritant.  This  impurity  is  easily  detected 
by  shaking  a drachm  or  two  of  the  calomel  in  a test-tube 
with  distilled  water,  and,  when  the  water  shall  have  become 
clear,  adding  a drop  or  two  of  liquor  ammonia.  If  corrosive 
sublimate  be  present,  the  ammonia  will  precipitate  it  and 
render  the  water  cloudy. 

Iodide  of  mercury — is  often  irritant  and  harsh  in  its  action 
through  contamination  wTith  biniodide  from  faulty  preparation. 
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The  writer  has  seen  its  use  abandoned  upon  the  ground  of 
idiosyncrasy,  when  on  examination  it  was  easily  shown  to 
contain  a notable  proportion  of  the  irritant  harsh  red  iodide. 
The  red  iodide  may  be  easily  detected  in  it  by  rubbing  a 
little  of  the  suspected  iodide  in  a mortar  with  strong  alcohol, 
and  then  allowing  it  a few  moments  to  dry.  The  evaporation 
of  the  alcohol  leaves  the  red  iodide  along  the  pestle  marks  as 
a border  to  the  iodide.  A minute  contamination  becomes 
very  easily  seen  in  this  way. 

Mercury  with  chalk — is  of  late  very  commonly  found  to  be 
harsh  and  irritant  in  its  action,  producing  or  increasing 
intestinal  irritation  to  such  an  extent  that  many  practi- 
tioners have  abandoned  its  use,  while  others  are  puzzled  by 
its  effects. 

This  also  is  a result  of  faulty  preparation^  wherein  through 
time  and  labour-saving  expedients,  or  bad  appliances,  a por- 
tion of  the  mercury  becomes  oxidized  instead  of  being  simply 
comminuted  or  divided.  However  well  prepared,  it  almost 
always  contains  a very  small  proportion  of  suboxide,  but  this 
being  one  of  the  mild  preparations  of  mercury,  never  pro- 
duces the  bad  effects  alluded  to.  To  detect  the  peroxide,  or 
irritating  property,  a drachm  or  two  of  the  mixture  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  filtered  off 
clear.  A few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  to  the 
clear  solution.  If  the  preparation  be  good,  this  will  produce 
only  a slight  precipitation  of  insoluble  subchloride  from  the 
small  quantity  of  acetate  of  suboxide  formed.  If  the  prepa- 
ration be  old,  or  badly  kept,  having  had  free  access  of  light 
and  air,  a pretty  copious  precipitate  will  be  formed  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  clear  solution  is  again  filtered  or 
decanted  off  this  precipitate,  and  liquor  ammonia  added  to 
it.  If  the  preparation  was  contaminated  with  any  peroxide 
it  will  now  be  precipitated  by  the  ammonia  as  white 
precipitate. 

Blue  pill — is  also  liable  to  contain  oxides  of  mercury,  and 
thus  to  lose  its  mild  character  and  operation  through  faulty 
preparation.  In  this  the  oxides  are  detected  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  mercury  with  chalk. 

Iodide  of  potassium — is  occasionally  contaminated  with  car- 
bonate of  potassa  to  the  extent  of  impairing  its  medicinal 
effect.  This  is  easily  detected  by  adding  lime  water  to  the 
solution  of  the  iodide,  when  carbonate  of  lime  will  be  precipi- 
tated and  render  the  mixture  cloudy. 

Bitarlrate  of  potassa — frequently  contains  much  tartrate  of 
lime.  This  may  be  detected  by  stirring  a few  drops  of  liquor 
ammonia  into  a mixture  of  a few  grains  of  the  specimen  in 
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two  or  three  drachms  of  cold  water.  The  ammonia  renders 
the  otherwise  insoluble  potassa  salt  quite  soluble,  whilst  it 
has  no  immediate  effect  on  the  tartrate  of  lime.  If  then  a 
portion  remains  undissolved  after  the  application  of  the  test, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  an  impurity. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  simplicity  of  these  tests  for  a -few 
important  substances  may  not  only  lead  to  their  frequent 
adoption,  but  that  the  opening  of  the  subject  may  stimulate 
others  to  search  for  and  publish  better  tests,  and  to  extend 
the  list  of  substances  that  may  be  easily  and  simply  tested. — 
Abridged  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine . 


ON  THE  ACTION  OE  CHLOROFORM. 

By  M.  Ludger  Lallemand. 

The  action  of  chloroform  is  in  a direct  ratio  with  the 
activity  of  respiration  and  circulation.  The  rapidity  and 
intensity  of  anaesthetic  phenomena  are  also  in  a direct  ratio 
with  the  quantity  of  chloroform  administered  within  a given 
time,  viz.,  with  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  inhaled 
vapours  ; but  this  rapidity  and  intensity  are  identical  quoad 
their  nature  and  mode  of  evolution. 

Chloroform,  by  an  elective  affinity,  accumulates  in  the 
nervous  centres,  the  excito-motor  properties  of  which  it  sus- 
pends, as  also  the  sensitive  and  motor  power  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves.  It  has  been  found,  by  chemical  analysis,  that 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  contain  about  ten  times  more 
chloroform  than  the  blood  and  highly  vascular  organs  (as, 
for  instance,  the  liver),  the  analysis  being  made  on  equal 
weights. 

I have  always  seen,  in  chloroform  inhalations,  respiration 
stop  before  the  circulation:  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arterial 
pulsations  lasted  from  one  to  six  minutes  after  the  complete 
abolition  of  respiratory  movements. 

All  the  animals  which  were  left  uninterfered  with  after 
the  breathing  had  ceased  died,  although  circulation  still 
existed  at  the  time  the  inhalations  were  stopped.  Ten  times 
out  of  twelve  I succeeded  in  recalling  life  into  dogs  and  rabbits 
by  means  of  insufflation  into  the  lungs  practised  with  a bel- 
lows and  tube,  the  latter  being  introduced  into  the  trachea. 
This  insufflation  was  each  time  begun  after  the  cessation  of 
the  heart's  contractions,  and  was  carried  on  until  respiration 
was  re-established. 

Insufflation  acts  by  artificially  eliminating  the  chloroform 
and  by  stimulating  the  excitability  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  chloroform  is  thus  very  rapidly  driven  from  the  organism, 
and  the  pulmonary  surface  is  the  normal  outlet  for  this 
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elimination,  in  which  latter  the  cutaneous  surface  is  concerned 
in  a very  limited  degree. 

Death  can  be  explained  neither  by  paralysis  of  the  heart 
nor  by  asphyxia  depending  on  an  insufficient  amount  of  air 
supplied  to  the  lungs;  for  I have  killed  dogs,  which  pre- 
sented the  phenomena  described  above,  by  injecting  the 
vapour  of  chloroform  into  the  jugular  vein.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  stated,  that  I found,  on  post-mortem  examinations, 
venous  congestion,  as  is  observed  after  asphyxia;  but  this 
circumstance  should  be  attributed  to  the  persistence  of  the 
heart’s  action,  and  to  the  diminished  permeability  of  the 
lungs  depending  on  arrested  respiration,  these  two  pheno- 
mena leading  to  the  accumulation  of  blood  on  the  right  side 
of  the  heart. 

It  seems  to  me  that  death  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  abolition 
of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  centres,  which  latter  gradu- 
ally lose  their  vital  properties  under  the  narcotic  influence 
of  the  chloroform  which  accumulates  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
substance. 

It  appears  to  me  indispensable,  in  surgical  anaesthesia,  to 
dilute  the  vapour  of  chloroform  with  a large  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  regulated  proportion  of  atmospheric  air,  because 
the  intensity  and  rapidity  of  action  of  such  vapour  are  in  a 
direct  ratio  with  its  concentration. — The  Lancet . 


THE  CIRCULATION  OF  MATTER. 

By  Elihu  Burritt. 

The  earth  moves,  lives,  and  acts;  it  begets  and  sustains 
life  in  all  its  varieties  of  organization.  It  breathes,  and  its 
breath  becomes  an  atmosphere  as  essential  to  the  vegetable 
as  to  the  animal  creation.  That  atmosphere,  modified  to 
every  genial  temperature,  laden  with  sunbeams,  rain,  and 
dew-drops,  respires  upon  the  earth,  and  fills  its  veins  with 
renovated  life.  The  action  of  solar  and  electric  heat  animates 
the  digestive  process  of  evaporation  and  distillation,  develop- 
ing the  chemical  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  thus  generates  a 
gastric  germinating  fluid,  which  penetrates  everything  sus- 
ceptible of  expansion. 

It  gently  opens  the  serred  pores  of  the  acorn  and  the 
grain  of  wheat.  It  feeds  their  expanding  veins  with  a 
lymphatic  element,  composed  of  all  the  elements  of  human 
blood,  though  combined  in  another  form,  which  lacks  but 
one  more  process  to  fit  it  for  the  veins  of  man.  Like  man, 
the  sturdy  oak  is  dust,  and  unto  dust  it  returns.  It  is  not  a 
mere  symmetrical  inflation  of  the  acorn,  that  vital  fluid  sup- 
plied it  with  a substance  from  the  earth  which  coalesced  with 
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the  properties  of  that*  acorn,  and  hardened  it  into  wood 
instead  of  flesh. 

Every  limb  and  leaf,  every  wart  and  wen  upon  that  gnarled 
trunk,  every  inch  of  its  iron  vertebre,  has  been  developed  by  a 
process  of  nutrition  similar  to  that  which  feeds  the  bones, 
nerves,  and  muscles  of  the  human  body* 

The  forest,  the  field  of  grain,  the  prairie  and  luxuriant 
meadow,  and  all  the  animals  they  sustain,  are  merely  a por- 
tion of  the  earth’s  surface  propelled  in  perpetual  circulation 
by  this  organic  system  of  everlasting  action.  Go  out  into 
your  meadow,  into  your  garden,  and  striking  your  spade  into 
the  rich  mould,  compute,  if  you  can,  how  many  forms  of  life 
a square  foot  of  that  soil  has  circulated  since  “ the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  first  day.”  Look  at  that  gigantic 
oak,  whose  Briarean  arms  have  defied  the  tempest  of  a hun- 
dred years.  Conceive  for  a moment,  the  remote  and  con- 
secutive history  of  the  elements  in  its  sturdy  trunk,  its 
stubborn  branches,  and  tenacious  roots.  The  matter  that 
lies  in  dormant  induration  in  that  tree,  in  another  form  may 
have  been  propelled  through  a hundred  human  hearts,  and 
warmed  into  human  flesh ; may  have  done  service  in  the 
strong  muscles  of  the  ox,  the  sinews  of  the  bear,  the  talons 
of  the  vulture,  the  feathers  of  the  eagle.  The  re-organized 
substance  of  every  species  of  plants,  and  grain,  and  grass; 
elements  that  spread  the  rose-leaf,  and  mantled  in  the  cheek 
of  beauty ; that  bleached  the  snow-white  lily,  and  polished 
the  forehead  of  lofty  genius ; that  over-arched  the  dome  of 
thought,  and  bent  the  rainbow;  alb  these  may  lie  mingled 
within  that  rough  bark. 

Look  at  that  oak  again;  it  stands  immoveable  in  the 
breeze ; but  the  great  system  of  organic  action  is  upon  it, 
hastening  the  dissolution  of  its  constituent  elements,  and 
propelling  them  through  other  combinations.  Fifty  years 
hence,  and  some  of  them  will  mingle  in  stalks  of  yellow 
wheat,  in  blades  of  grass,  and  flowers  of  every  hue  ; in  the 
veins  of  man,  beast,  and  bird  ; and  some  will  stretch  the 
insect’s  wing,  and  lade  the  busy  bee  with  wrax  and  honey  for 
its  cell.  And  ages  hence,  in  the  ceaseless  progress  of  its 
circulation,  some  of  the  substance  of  that  oak  may  fall  in 
noiseless  dew-drops  upon  the  place  where  it  now  towers  up 
towards  heaven.  Yet  through  all  the  ages  of  its  continuous 
circulation,  not  a grain  of  that  matter  will  be  wasted,  annihi- 
lated, or  lost.  Had  not  this  law  of  preservation  remained  as 
steadfast  as  any  other  law  of  God,  through  every  process  of 
composition  and  decomposition,  the  solid  globe  ere  this 
would  have  been  entirely  exhausted. 
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Translations  and  Beviews  of  Continental 
Veterinary  Journals. 

Ity  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 


Repertorium  cler  Thierheilkunde,  Herausgegeben . 

Von  Proff,  E.  Hering.  Neunzehuter  Jahrgang.  Drittes  Heft.  Stuttgart. 

MILITARY  STATISTICS  BY  THE  ARMY  VETERINARY 
SURGEON  STRAUB. 

These  statistics  are  preceded  by  an  historical  notice,  from 
which  it  appears  that,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  cavalry  horses  were  treated  medically  by 
farriers,  who  also  shod  them.  Afterwards  (in  1536),  when 
Duke  Ulrich  joined  the  Schmalkaldic  League,  the  pay  of  the 
farrier  was  fixed  at  11  florins  per  month.*  Under  Duke 
Christoph,  in  1556,  it  was  12  florins  per  month ; and  in  1664, 
the  farrier  in  dragoon  regiments  received  8 florins  15  kreut- 
zers  per  month,  with  daily  rations.  In  1694,  the  first 
appointment  of  a horse-doctor,  so  called,  occurs  in  the 
artillery.  His  pay  was  16  florins  per  month,  with  three 
rations  per  diem.  From  1793  to  1796,  the  pay  was  increased 
to  20  florins  per  month,  with  only  two  rations  per  diem. 
From  1796  to  1806,  all  the  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  artillery 
regiments,  had  horse-doctors  appointed  to  them,  w7ho  had  the 
care  of  the  sick  horses.  Their  pay  was  300  florins  per 
annum,  with  free  quarters,  w7ood,  and  candles ; and  they  also 
ranked  as  sergeants.  The  farriers  had  a yearly  pay  of 
45  florins  45  kreutzers,  and  1 kreutzer  a day  for  undress ; 
vrere  provided  with  the  uniform  of  the  regiment,  40  kreutzers 
a month  for  the  shoeing,  and  8 kreutzers  a month  for  drugs. 
From  1806  to  1815,  when  Wiirtemberg  acquired  greater 
territory,  and  was  erected  into  a kingdom,  the  cavalry  was 
largely  augmented,  and  by  joining  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  she  took  part  in  all  the  wars  of  the  time,  and  the  want 
of  competent  veterinary  practitioners  was  then  strongly  felt. 
Hordt,  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  King,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  horses  of  the  Life  Guards,  and  was  also  charged  with 
the  remounts  of  the  cavalry,  opened  a private  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  veterinary  surgeons  and  farriers  for  the 

* The  German  florin  is  Is.  8 d.  English. 
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army,  in  acknowledgment  of  which  the  government  ap- 
pointed him  principal  veterinary  surgeon,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death  in  1834,  with  the  pay  of  900  florins 
and  the  rank  of  captain.  Under  the  reign  of  King  Wilhelm, 
in  182  L,  the  veterinary  school  was  established,  in  which  the 
candidates  for  the  army,  as  well  as  the  farriers,  received 
instruction  gratis.  By  this  means  the  position  of  the  army 
veterinary  surgeons  was  put  on  a better  footing.  In  1817, 
they  wore  the  uniform  of  the  surgeons  of  the  army,  had 
a pay  of  600  florins  and  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  were 
entitled  to  a pension  for  long  service. 

The  personnel  of  the  veterinary  service  in  the  army 
of  Wurtemberg  consists  at  present  of  a principal  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  veterinary  surgeons,  shoeing  smith,  and 
eleves.  All  differences  in  the  service  are  referred  to  the 
Principal  by  the  Minister  of  War,  from  whom  alone  he 
receives  orders.  His  rank  is  that  of  major,  and  he  is  the 
head  of  the  veterinary  department.  His  duties  are  to  keep 
up  the  constitution  and  efficiency  of  the  cavalry  horses  in 
general ; their  treatment,  &c.,  when  affected  with  disease ; 
and  in  his  visits  he  has  to  inspect  the  stables,  the  magazines 
of  forage,  medicines,  &c.,  and  to  examine  the  monthly  report- 
book  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  regiment;  compare 
the  treatment  with  the  disease,  and  with  his  remarks,  and  to 
forward  them  to  the  Minister  of  War:  also  to  examine  the 
draft  list,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  instruction  of  the 
eleves,  and  likewise  to  make  a yearly  report  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  veterinary  department. 

The  regimental  veterinar}?-  surgeon  enters  the  service  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  At  the  end  of  five  years  he  ranks 
as  lieutenant-major;  at  the  end  of  ten  years  as  captain.  The 
first  ten  years  his  pay  is  600  florins,  twenty  years  700  florins, 
and  then  800  florins,  with  rations  for  one  horse.  His  uniform 
is  that  of  the  doctors  and  surgeons  of  the  army,  and  in 
a military  point  of  view  he  belongs  to  the  middle  staff. 
His  duties  are,  to  possess  a knowledge  of  all  the  horses  in  the 
regiment,  to  prevent  and  treat  all  diseases,  to  report  to  the 
commanding  officer  as  to  the  changes  of  weather  and  seasons, 
inasmuch  as  they  affect  the  general  health  of  the  horses, 
•and  the  shoeing  and  shoeing  smith,  forges,  and  material,  are 
under  his  particular  care.  He  has  also  to  instruct  the  junior 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  the  eleves  of  the 
shoeing  smith,  on  the  exterior  conformation  of  the  horse, 
the  ordinary  diseases  (internal  and  external),  shoeing,  &c. 
He  likewise  has  to  keep  a day-book,  in  which  all  cases  are 
duly  registered,  with  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  treatment, 
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the  day  the  animals  became  diseased,  and  when  they  were 
dismissed  or  otherwise ; of  all  which  he  has  to  make 
a short  report  to  his  commanding  officer,  and  a monthly 
report  to  the  Minister  of  War.  If  a horse  dies,  he  has  to 
make  a circumstantial  report  of  the  cause  of  death,  and  to 
give  a description  of  the  sectio  caclaveris  to  the  same  autho- 
rities. In  case  of  an  epizootic  or  infectious  disease  breaking 
out  in  the  regiment,  he  is  to  inform  the  Minister  of  War  of  it 
without  delay.  In  the  most  favorable  state  of  health  among 
the  horses,  he  is  obliged  to  visit  the  stables  at  least  once 
a day ; he  has  also  to  inquire  into  their  state  and  efficiency, 
and  carefully  to  inspect  the  shoeing  of  the  service  horses. 

The  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  army  are  allowed  to  prac- 
tise generally,  but  the  service  must  not  suffer  from  this. 
They  are  also  to  be  remunerated  by  the  officers  for  attending 
to  their  horses,  except  when  on  active  service,  when  they 
have  to  attend  to  the  same  gratis. 

Each  cavalry  regiment  consists  of  four  squadrons,  to  each 
of  which  is  attached  one  farrier  and  one  eleve.  Their  duty  is 
to  shoe  the  horses  of  the  squadron ; to  provide  the  material, 
iron,  nails,  &c. ; to  attend  to  sick  horses  brought  into  the 
infirmary  until  the  arrival  of  the  regimental  veterinary 
surgeon  ; to  administer  all  the  medicines  ordered  by  him,  and 
apply  the  dressings,  &c.  All  the  farriers  are ’required  to  have 
attended  one  complete  session  at  the  veterinary  school,  and  to 
be  competent  shoeing  smiths ; for  these  qualifications  they  are 
examined  by  a special  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
They  rank  as  sergeant  and  sergeant-major,  according  to 
service. 

This  description  of  the  duties  of  the  different  officers  is 
.followed  by  a tabular  account  of  all  the  cases  treated  from 
1834  to  1855. 


INVERSION  OF  THE  VAGINA  IN  A COW  CAUSED  BY 
INDIGESTION. 

By  M.  Nicouleau. 

This  accident,  according  to  the  author,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  although  never  very  serious;  and  is  generally 
relieved  by  the  proprietor  without  the  assistance  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  ; but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  assistance 
of  the  latter  becomes  indispensable,  as  in  this  instance ; the 
subject  of  which  was  a 11*  year-old  cow,  in  the  seventh 
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month’s  gestation.  The  inversion  had  taken  place  several 
times,  but  not  completely.  In  this  instance  the  prolapsus 
had  existed  for  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hours  before  the  author 
saw  the  animal,  and  great  efforts  had  meanwhile  been  made 
by  two  strong  men  to  return  it,  which  had  caused  great 
injury  to  the  parts,  these  being  much  lacerated;  and  this  state 
was  aggravated  by  the  access  of  cold  air,  and  the  friction  of  the 
legs  and  the  straw  and  dirt  with  which  they  had  come  in 
contact.  The  night  before  the  animal  had  been  overfed. 

Symptoms. — The  prolapsus  was  complete,  and  presented 
in  appearance  the  form  of  a ball  of  large  volume,  of  a 
reddish-purple  colour,  and  covered  with  clotted  blood.  On 
the  right  side  a fluctuation  existed  of  some  considerable 
size. 

For  the  reduction,  lotions  of  vinegar  and  water  were 
applied  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  parts 
from  impurities ; after  which  they  were  freely  scarified ; by 
which,  accidentally,  the  fluctuation  previously  noticed  was 
wounded.  This  was  followed  by  a flow  of  urine ; which,  though 
alarming  as  to  its  consequences,  afforded  prompt  relief,  and 
caused  flaccidity  of  the  parts.  After  this,  the  reduction  was 
accomplished  in  less  than  five  minutes,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  all  present.  But  what  was  their  astonishment  when  the 
animal  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  get  her  on  her  legs  again.  She  lay  on  her  side,  her 
strength  rapidly  declined,  the  features  became  expressive  of 
the  greatest  anxiety,  the  ears,  horns,  and  extremities  intensely 
cold,  the  sensation  obtuse,  the  pulse  imperceptible,  followed 
by  convulsive  trembling;  and  to  these  unfavorable  symptoms 
must  be  added  strong  and  increasing  meteorization.  This 
sudden  change  caused  the  most  serious  apprehension,  yet 
the  author  did  not  despair ; he  took  the  most  energetic  mea- 
sures to  reanimate  the  patient ; all  the  bandages  were  loosened; 
friction,  with  stimulants,  were  applied  by  him,  and  after- 
wards strong  revulsions  with  warm  clothing.  By  these 
means  reaction  took  place,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  hours 
animation  was  restored  in  a body  which  before  resembled  a 
dead  carcase. 

What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  effects 
so  frightful  following  an  operation  usually  so  simple?  Is  all 
to  be  attributed  to  the  injudicious  scarification  which 
caused  two  or  three  litres  of  urine  to  escape?  or  to  the 
pre-existing  indigestion,  complicated  with  intestinal  and 
gastric  inflammation  ? This  latter  could  not  be  mistaken  by 
the  meteorization  and  uneasiness  of  the  patient.  Three  days 
after,  by  proper  treatment,  the  animal  had  perfectly  re- 
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covered.  The  urine  which  escaped  by  the  scarification,  it 
may  be  presumed  was  contained  in  some  fold  of  the  vagina, 
and  consequently  this  was  favorable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
prolapsed  organ. 


Journal  des  Veterinaires  du  Midi , June,  1858. 

ON  AN  EPIZOOTIC  WHICH  PREVAILED  AMONGST  THE 
STALLIONS  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  DEPOT  OE  TARBES. 

By  M.  Lafosse. 

The  nature  of  epizootic  diseases  is  as  yet  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, says  the  author.  The  most  contradictory  opinions 
divide  the  etiologist  on  this  subject."  Some  contend  that  they 
depend  on  specific  causes;  others,  that  they  are  produced  by 
a combination  of  natural  and  hygienic  effects ; and,  finally, 
there  are  others  who  profess  that  the  problem  of  their  origin 
is  as  yet  insolvable,  and  attribute  them  to  that  unknown  in- 
fluence, to  that  quid  ignotum , called  genius  epidemic. 

Knowing  these  differences  of  opinion,  there  exists  a good 
reason  for  publishing  an  account  of  those  facts  and  opinions 
which  bear  strong  relations  on  the  subject,  if  it  be  only  to 
furnish  elements  for  discussion.  With  this  view,  the  author 
has  decided  to  write  a work,  to  which  he  has  given  the  above 
title,  though  the  epizootic  is  not  of  recent  date. 

History. — The  malady  affecting  those  stallions  at  Tarbes 
was  one  of  those  which  show  themselves  more  frequently 
when  there  is  a number  of  horses  congregated  together. 
There  were  many  victims  to  this  disease  at  this  depot  in 
1822-23,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  archives  of  this  stud  to  be 
gangrenous  peripneumonia.  There  are  many  proofs  that 
this  disease  prevailed  in  the  cavalry,  and  among  the  horses  of 
the  public  conveyances,  and  recently  great  losses  were  sus- 
tained at  Begeret  and  at  Visens,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tarbes;  likewise  at  Toulouse  its  ravages  were  manifested 
among  the  horses  of  the  8th  Artillery,  and  in  the  stable's  of 
the  postmaster;  and  at  the  present  time  it  prevails  with 
great  intensity  in  the  cavalry  quarters  of  Carcassonne,  These 
are  facts  that  ought  to  throw  some  light  on  the  causes  which 
give  rise  to  this  disease. 

Etiology. — This  is,  according  to  the  author,  to  be  found  in 
the  atmosphere  and  certain  conditional  states  of  the  stables, 
which  give  activity  to  the  epizootic. 
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Meteorology. — The  month  of  September  and  the  beginning 
of  October  were  distinguished  by  the  force  and  frequency  of 
the  south-east  wind,  with  which  occurred  a suffocating  heat. 
At  rare  intervals  the  wind  changed  to  north  and  west,  which 
caused  a considerable  diminution  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air  that  contrasted  remarkably  with  the  previous  heat. 

The  author  here  enters  into  detail  as  to  the  construction, 
ventilation,  &c.,  of  the  different  stables  of  the  establishment, 
after  which  he  gives  the  following — 

Symptoms  of  this  epizootic.  Its  invasion  is  in  general  very 
sudden,  and  occurs  frequently  in  the  morning.  The  vital 
powers  are  oppressed;  locomotion  is  uncertain;  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  frequently  shifted  from  one  leg  to  the  other ; 
the  head  is  held  low,  if  not  resting  on  the  manger ; the  eyes 
are  half  closed,  and  frequently  watery ; their  sensibility  to 
light  is  diminished,  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  patients  are 
slightly  comatose.  This  state  is  interrupted  by  neighings, 
and  at  times  spasms  and  tremblings  of  the  muscles  are  pre- 
sent, or  a general  tremor  pervades  the  whole  frame.  This 
latter  symptom  is  sometimes  the  signal  of  the  invasion.  The 
skin  is  dry ; the  temperature  of  the  body  generally  very  much 
increased,  which  continues  during  the  whole  of  the  progress 
of  the  malady ; the  mucous  membranes,  at  the  same  time,  or 
soon  after,  become  red,  purple,  and  yellowish  ; a purple  circle 
is  seen  around  the  teeth ; the  pulse  is  variable,  in  general  it 
is  accelerated,  and  sometimes  it  is  intermittent;  the  heart 
beats  violently ; the  blood  is  dark  coloured  and  viscous,  very 
hot,  coagulates  speedily,  becomes  covered  by  a thick  coat  of 
fibro-albuminous  matter,  and  there  is  but  a small  quantity  of 
serum. 

Localisation . — The  lungs  and  pleurae  being  involved,  a fre- 
quent cough,  sometimes  strong,  but  oftener  feeble,  is  heard, 
followed  by  a sort  of  sneeze ; the  respiration  is  increased, 
and'loses  its  regularity  ; pressure  on  the  sides  produces  great 
pain,  and  causes  the  animal  to  grunt ; the  beating  of  the 
heart  is  tumultuous;  and  there  is  great  anxiety  of  the 
countenance.  The  pulse  being  intermittent  indicates 
the  implication  of  the  heart.  The  digestive  organs  are  par- 
ticularly attacked.  The  loss  of  appetite  is  complete,  but 
there  is  a great  avidity  for  cold  water ; the  mouth  is  hot ; 
the  tongue  is  coated ; grinding  of  the  teeth  is  heard, 
with  borborygmus ; the  faeces  are  scanty,  soft,  and  covered 
with  a white  albuminous  coating,  which  at  times  is  red, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  blood;  the  animal  frequently  shifts 
his  position,  turns  his  head  towards  his  flanks,  and  there  is 
distension  of  the  hypochondriac  region ; this,  with  the  yel- 
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lowness  of  the  mucous  tissues,  indicates  the  presence  of 
hepatitis.  The  dark  colour  of  the  urine,  its  high  temperature, 
frequent  staling,  and  partial  erection  of  the  penis,  show  that 
the  urinary  organs  are  also  involved.  The  malady  terminates 
fatally  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day  after  its  accession. 
If  the  termination  be  favorable,  the  symptoms  are  diminished 
in  intensity  sometimes  on  the  second  day,  or,  at  furthest,  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  convalescence  is  very  short, 
except  when  copious  bleeding  has  been  resorted  to.  The  ca- 
daveric lesions  are,  discoloration  of  the  muscles;  the  cellular 
tissue  is  found  covered  with  bloody  specks,  having  a yellowish 
colour,  and  filled  with  serous  infiltration ; these  specks  are 
met  with  on  all  the  serous  membranes,  splanchnic  or  articu- 
latory ; the  blood  is  everywhere  a thick  black  fluid ; the  heart 
partakes  of  the  same  appearance  as  the  muscles,  and  brown 
spots  are  observed  both  on  its  surface  and  in  the  ventricles; 
in  the  pericardium  is  found  much  bloody  serum,  containing 
flakes  of  fibro-albuminous  matter  of  a yellowish  colour ; 
the  lungs  are  either  hepatized  or  gorged  with  black  blood, 
and  in  their  substance  exist  deposits  of  fibrinous  matter 
of  a gray  or  yellowish  colour,  which  are  frequently  sur- 
rounded by  pus  ; the  bronchial  tubes,  the  mucous  lining  mem- 
brane of  which  is  more  or  less  injected,  are  filled  with  a viscid 
mucosity,  sometimes  mixed  with  blood  ; the  stomach  is  found 
either  empty,  or  it  contains  but  a small  quantity  of  food;  the 
mucous  coat  is  thickened,  and  red,  brown,  or  purple  in  colour ; 
sometimes  it  is  softened  and  partly  destroyed.  In  this  viscus 
clots  of  coagulated  blood  of  considerable  size  have  been  seen. 

Similar  alterations  of  structure  are  found  to  exist  on  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  intestines,  only  more  intense.  The  liver 
is  softened,  and  likewise  the  spleen,  both  being  considerably 
increased  in  size  and  filled  with  black  tar-like  blood  ; the 
cavities  of  the  kidneys  are  seldom  gorged  with  blood,  but  are 
filled  with  thick  bloody  mucus;  the  bladder  is  either  empty, 
or  contains  a moderate  quantity  of  reddish-coloured  urine, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  blood  ; the  brain  and  nervous  system 
present  no  alteration  in  appearance  or  structure. 

The  treatment  adopted  w7as  more  or  less  antiphlogistic, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  pulse,  with  counter-irritants. 
Among  the  therapeutics  employed,  figures  the  Kermes 
mineral  as  a sudorific.  When  the  lungs  were  more  involved 
than  the  other  viscera,  then  the  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony 
was  recommended  ; the  use  of  this,  however,  wTas  seldom  indi- 
cated. When  the  cough  was  painful,  opium,  camphor,  &c., 
were  given.  When  the  urinary  organs  were  involved,  cantha- 
rides  and  ammonia  were  to  be  avoided  as  counter-irritants. 
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Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


On  Veterinary  Jurisprudence . By  J.  K.  Haire,  Gent.,  one, 
&c.,  S.R.V.C.  Printed  by  W.  Cooper,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Great  Berkhamsted. 

It  is  a grateful  task  to  have  to  review  the  literary  efforts 
of  those  who  are  just  entering  upon  their  professional  career. 
Foreign  to  us  is  the  desire  to  check  the  opening  bud  by  the 
chilling  blasts  of  criticism,  causing  it  to  droop  and  wither ; 
rather  would  we  aid  in  its  expansion  by  giving  to  it  warm 
and  genial  encouragement,  so  that  it  may  blossom  and  bear 
fruit.  Too  well  do  we  know  how  little  the  labours  of  the 
pen  are  esteemed  among  us.  We  would  it  were  otherwise, 
believing  that  the  literature  of  a profession  is  a true  index 
both  of  its  position  and  worth.  Be  it,  then,  ours  to  hold  out 
the  assisting  hand,  and  to  commend  the  cultivation  of 
talent. 

Nor  have  we  any  sympathy  with  those  who  contemn  the 
productions  of  the  aspirant.  Time  will  correct  any  errors 
that  may  arise  from  exuberance  of  thought,  or  an  over- 
earnest zeal,  and  give  to  his  after-productions  the  impress  of 
maturer  judgment.  But  would  this  have  been  obtained  had 
he  in  early  life  not  attempted  the  communication  of  his 
opinions  through  the  medium  of  the  press?  or  had  his 
first  essay  been  met  with  coldness  or  unmerited  severity  ? 
We  trow  not.  We  had  almost  said  wTe  despise  the  man  “who 
withers  at  another’s  joy  and  certainly  we  have  no  feeling 
in  common  with  him. 

The  production  before  us  emanates  from  one  yet  a student ; 
still  is  there  much  in  it  of  merit;  and  coming,  too,  at  a 
time  most  opportune,  ‘ it  will  be  read  both  with  interest 
and  advantage.  We  have  always  considered  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  a most  useful  institution,  since,  by  pro- 
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yoking  inquiry,  it  elicits  those  truths  which  otherwise  might 
have  long  lain  hidden.  The  time  was  when  we  took  a much 
more  active  part  than  we  now  do  at  its  meetings  ; we  can, 
therefore,  speak  of  the  great  benefits  resulting  to  the  student 
from  the  debates  there  carried  on,  and  how  admirably  cal- 
culated they  are  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  pro- 
fession, by  indelibly,  although  almost  imperceptibly,  storing 
the  minds  of  the  members  with  sound  practical  truths,  and 
we  trust  it  will  be  long  ere  they  be  discontinued. 

After  this  explanatory  introduction,  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  add,  that  so  pleased  were  the  members  of  the  Association 
with  this  essay  as  read  by  Mr.  Haire,  that  they  unanimously 
awarded  to  him  their  thanks,  and  solicited  him  to  print  it 
for  their  benefit,  with  which  he  has  complied,  thus  giving 
publicity  to  an  act  alike  praiseworthy  and  complimentary  to 
both  parties. 

We  append  a few  extracts,  taken  almost  at  random,  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  work  : 

“ Veterinary  Jurisprudence/’  says  our  author  “ may  be  defined,  as 
that  science  which  applies  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  different 
branches  of  medicine  to  the  elucidation  of  doubtful  questions  in  courts  of 
justice,  respecting  the  lower  animals. 

“ From  this  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  a veterinary  surgeon  should,  by 
right,  be  a man  of  no  mean  attainment,  but  one  duly  qualified,  by  a proper 
course  of  education,  for  the  great  responsibilities  such  a profession  involves. 
Yet  how  fearfully  blind  to  their  own  interest  have  some  portions  of  the 
public,  more  particularly  agriculturists,  been,  and  I am  afraid  still  remain, 
by  employing  persons  whose  only  credentials  are  the  knowledge  of  a limited 
number  of  nostrums  of  supposed  efficacy,  handed  down  most  frequently 
from  father  to  son,  by  virtue  of  which  they  dub  themselves  ‘Farriers.’ 
Some  even  have  the  effrontery  to  post  over  their  doors,  ‘Veterinary  Sur- 
geon/ occasionally  adding,  ‘ and  Castrator/  doubtless  in  their  opinion  to 
give  tlfe  proper  tone  to  their  calling.  When  making  these  observations, 
however,  I must  not  forget  the  claim  to  antiquity  such  personages  per- 
chance are  entitled  to,  for,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Lino  de 
Pietro  Dini,  a Florentine  Farrier,  wrote  a treatise  on  Farriery , in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  cultivators  of  Veterinary  Medicine  as  individuals  unaccus- 
tomed to  study,  and  as  dragged  from  the  spade,  or  from  guarding  sheep. 
And  who  shall  gainsay  these  cow-leeches  their  direct  descent  and  hereditary 
properties  ? 

“ But,  ‘ Knowledge  is  Power/  gentlemen, — the  real  ‘ Simon  Pure/  the 
man  who  has  devoted  time,  talent,  and  purse  in  acquiring  that  ability  which 
alone  enables  him  successfully  to  pass  through  the  great  ordeal  of  an  ex- 
amiuation  by  the  London  Council,  in  accordance  to  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
who,  diploma  in  hand,  can  attach  M.R.C.V.S  to  his  name — this  is  the 
Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  present  day — the  one  the  more  enlightened 
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communities  confide  in  and  the  one  they  acknowledge,  as  holding  that 
standing  in  society  to  which  his  qualifications  justly  entitle  him. 

“ This,  gentlemen,  is  of  no  little  importance  to  us,  when  we  consider, 
the  higher  the  position  in  society  taken  by  the  Veterinarians,  undoubtedly 
the  more  will  their  scientific  services  he  appreciated , and  the  greater  will  be 
their  gain.  The  notion  that  as  a profession,  because  an  individual  treats 
medically  the  diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  he  therefore  takes  a lower  posi- 
tion among  his  fellows,  is  ridiculous.  I say  with  Cicero,  ‘ The  man  makes 
the  profession,  not  the  profession  the  man.’ 

“ In  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  the  most  learned  philosophers, 
statesmen,  and  warriors,  did  not  disdain  to  instruct  the  tillers  of  the  land 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  management  and  diseases  of  dumb 
creatures,  constituting  as  they  do,  the  substantial  wealth  of  nations.  Varro, 
Cato,  Vegetius,  Constantine  IV,  and  other  illustrious  men  and  princes, 
thought  it  not  derogatory  to  lend  their  names  or  their  pen  to  Veterinary 
Science.  Virgil  also  found  great  favour  with  Csesar  for  curing  his  horses, 
and  for  foreseeing  and  announcing  the  qualities  of  the  produce  of  a mare 
and  other  animals.  His  writings  on  ‘Agriculture  and  Management  of 
Animals’  are  valuable  even  at  this  day.  If  we  look  to  Trance,  within  the 
last  century,  we  find  Bourgelat,  a most  learned  lawyer  and  able  writer,  the 
bosom  friend  of  D’Alembert,  enjoying  also  the  esteem  of  Pembroke,  Voltaire, 
BufFon,  Haller,  forsaking  the  French  bar  and  founding  the  first  Veterinary 
School  at  Lyons.  Thus  it  is  clear,  from  the  earliest  times,  that  the  Veteri- 
nary Art  has  been  deemed  worthy  the  care  and  devotion  of  a lifetime,  by 
great  men. 

“ We  find  that  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  in  1770,  the  first  words  the 
king  uttered  had  reference  to  the  serious  calamity  that  had  befallen  the 
nation,  in  the  spreading  from  the  Continent  to  our  island  of  a dreadful  epi- 
zootic. The  Lords  and  Commons  did  not  turn  a deaf  ear  to  this  earnest 
appeal,  and  a host  of  learned  men,  of  no  profession,  responded  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  England,  and  amongst  them  were  Mortimer,  Brocklesby,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  All  Europe  was  then  in  consternation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bovine  pest  that  periodically  extended  over  it,  from  the 
Asiatic  Steppes  ; and  from  this  grievous  disaster,  the  prospects  of  great  and 
lasting  good  arose.  The  Veterinary  College  at  Lyons  was  founded,  and 
schools  elsewhere, — the  first  seeds  of  Veterinary  Science  were  sown,— the 
pupils  of  Bourgelat  were  most  successful  in  combating  the  disease, — proving 
how  valuable  and  important  veterinary  knowledge  is  to  the  welfare  of  a 
country. 

“In  the  year  1791,  the  Veterinary  College  of  London  was  established, 
The  country  at  large  fostered  it  as  a rising  plant,  in  proof  of  which  the 
British  Parliament  annually  voted  a sum  for  its  support ; and  as  an  induce- 
ment to  young  men  of  education  and  respectability  to  become  students, 
George  III  granted  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer  to  such  veterinary 
surgeons  as  might  be  appointed  to  regiments. 

“ The  great  advantages  afforded  to  the  country  and  our  army  by  such  an 
institution  as  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  was  unmistakeable,  and  so 
highly  esteemed  that  a board  of  general  officers  were  appointed  to  take  the 
utility  of  the  institution  into  consideration ; and  they  reported,  that  the 
loss  of  horses  accruing  to  our  cavalry,  which  had  been  theretofore  heavy, 
was  principally  owing  to  the  total  ignorance  of  those  who,  previously  to 
the  appointment  of  veterinary  surgeons,  educated  at  the  said  Veterinary 
College,  had  had  the  care  of  them. 

“ The  college  pupils  attended  lectures  there,  during  their  probation,  and 
also  from  the  Medical  Examining  Committee  (which  consisted  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons,  teachers  of  the  various  branches  of 
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Medical  Science  in  London),  when  they  had  obtained  a proper  certificate  or 
diploma,  and  were  considered  able  to  practise  the  Veterinary  Art,  which  was 
now  being  considered  as  a profession.  Owing,  however,  to  Veterinarians 
not  participating  in  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which  were  enjoyed  by 
the  medical  and  other  professions,  much  injury  arose  to  themselves  in  the 
course  of  their  practice,  as  well  as  loss  to  their  employers. 

“ Becoming  so  fully  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  so  continually  at  the  call  of  the  public,  they  were  ill  qualified 
to  discharge,  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  'public,  the  parochial  and 
other  services  which  the  law  then  forced  upon  them,  and,  considering  the 
progress  already  made  in  the  advancement  of  the  Veterinary  Art,  by  the 
superior  education  and  attainment  of  veterinary  practitioners,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  incorporation,  and  the  possession  of  those 
privileges  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been  excluded. 

“ A petition  was  presented  accordingly,  and  on  the  8th  day  of  March, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  her  reign,  her  present  Majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  her 
Royal  Charter,  and  ordain  that  such  of  her  loving  subjects  as  then  held 
certificates  of  qualification  to  practise  as  veterinary  surgeons,  granted  bj  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London,  or  by  the  Veterinary  College  of 
Edinburgh,  and  such  other  persons  as  then  were,  or  might  thereafter  become 
students  of  the  said  colleges,  or  such  other  veterinary  college  as  thereafter 
should  be  established,  and  which  her  Majesty  or  her  royal  successors  should 
under  her  or  their  sign  manual  authorise  in  that  behalf,  and  should  pass 
such  examination  as  might  be  required  by  the  orders,  rules,  and  bye-laws 
which  should  be  framed  and  confirmed  pursuant  to  the  charter  then  granted, 
should  form  a body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  c Royal  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Surgeons,5  to  act  and  do  as  any  other  body  corporate  might  do  in  their 
respective  concerns. 

“And  it  was  by  this  charter  further  declared,  that  the  Veterinary  Art  as 
practised  by  the  said  members  corporate,  should  be  thenceforth  deemed  and 
recognised  as  a profession,  and  that  the  members  of  the  said  body  corporate 
solely,  and  exclusively,  of  all  other  persons  whomsoever,  should  be  deemed, 
taken,  and  recognised  to  be  members  of  the  profession,  or  professors  of  the 
said  art,  and  should  be  individually  lcnown  and  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons . 

“ Power  was  also  given  to  elect  a Council  of  Examiners  to  examine  and 
grant  diplomas  to  the  future  members  of  their  own  body. 

“ Thus  have  we  progressed  !55 

Having  adverted  to  the  similarity  of  the  education  of  the 
student  of  human  and  veterinary  medicine,  the  Essayist 
observes,  “ though  similar  in  the  curriculum,  how  unlike  are 
they  in  their  practice  and  practical  results.”  This  he  proves 
by  the  necessity  of  a cure  approaching  to  perfection  being 
required  by  the  owner  of  a sick  or  lame  horse,  while  the 
veterinary  surgeon  is  without  those  aids  of  quietude,  necessary 
position,  &c.,  accorded  to  the  human  practitioner,  whose 
patient  is  grateful,  if  life  be  only  preserved,  although  he  may 
be  a cripple  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Again,  lie  says — “The  Jurisprudence  of  the  two  professions  is  also  widely 
opposite,  a fact  in  itself  most  unfortunate  for  the  veterinarian,  who  is  thus 
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debarred  the  utility  of  the  numerous  excellent  works  published  on  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  human  practice.  Veterinary  Jurisprudence  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  matters  of  contract,  whilst  Human  Jurisprudence  is  particu- 
larly concerned  in  the  lives  and  liberty  of  the  people.  ” 

The  several  heads  of  the  Essay  are,  Evidence,  Warranty , 
Breach  of  Warranty , Soundness  and  UnSoundness.  Of  these, 
we  select  a portion  only  of  the  first  named ; the  crowded 
state  of  our  pages  precluding  our  extracting  so  much  as  we 
intended  doing.  We  may,  however,  hereafter  recur  to  the 
subject,  it  being  one  not  as  yet  thoroughly  ventilated. 

“ EVIDENCE. 

“Veterinary  surgeons  being  so  frequently  called  upon  to  give  their 
testimony  in  a court  of  law,  it  is  proper  they  should  understand  when 
they  are  bound  to  appear,  and  on  what  terms ; and  it  will  be  found  most 
useful  to  be  prepared,  by  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  usual  course  of 
examination,  for  the  difficulties  and  objections  which  may  arise  in  the  pro- 
gress of  it.  A witness  fully  acquainted  with  the  object  in  dispute,  and  by 
his  particular  knowledge  well  qualified  to  inform  the  court  on  the  most 
important  points,  is  frequently  rendered  miserable,  and  to  a certain  extent 
ineffective  to  the  ends  of  justice,  when  impressed  with  the  novelty  of  his 
situation,  or  sense  of  the  duty  he  has  to  perform,  and  a consciousness  that 
what  he  is  about  to  utter  may  be  obscured,  suppressed,  or  perverted,  by 
technicalities,  for  which  he  is  unprepared  with  any  defence,  and  mayhap  by 
some  abuse  of  practice,  in  the  form  of  examination,  may  be  placed  in  a 
painful  situation. 

“ Some  knowledge  of  the  law  of  evidence  is  the  best  security  against 
this  inconvenience  ; I propose,  therefore,  to  lay  down  a few  general  rules  on 
the  points  most  likely  to  occur. 

“Evidence  consists  either  of  positive , or  of  presumptive  proof  The 
proof  is  positive  when  a witness  speaks  directly  to  a fact  from  his  own  im- 
mediate knowledge ; and  presumptive  when  the  fact  is  not  proved  by  direct 
testimony,  but  is  to  be  inferred  from  circumstances,  which,  either  necessarily 
or  usually , attend  such  facts.  This  evidence  is  also  called  Circumstantial 
Evidence. 

“ It  is  obvious,  that  a presumption  is  more  or  less  likely  to  be  true , according 
as  it  is  more  or  less  probable , and  that  the  circumstances  would  not  have  ex- 
isted unless  the  fact  which  is  inferred  from  them  had  also  existed,  and  that 
a presumption  can  only  be  relied  on  until  the  contrary  is  actually  proved. 
In  order  to  raise  a presumption  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  confine  the  evi- 
dence to  such  circumstances  alone  as  could  not  have  happened  unless  they 
had  also  been  attended  to  by  the  alleged  fact ; for  that,  in  effect,  would  be 
to  require,  in  all  cases,  evidence  amounting  to  positive  proof,  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  those  circumstances  which  usually  attend  the  fact. 

“ If  the  circumstantial  evidence  be  such  as  may  afford  a fair  and  reason- 
able presumption  of  the  facts  to  be  true,  it  is  to  be  received  and  left  to  the 
jury,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs  to  determine  upon  the  precise  force  and 
effect  of  the  circumstances  proved,  and  whether  they  are  sufficiently  satis- 
factory and  Convincing  to  warrant  them  in  finding  the  fact  in  issue.  Eor 
the  purpose,  however,  of  trying  the  weight  and  effect  of  such  presumptive 
proofs  it  will  often  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  consider  whether  any 
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other  fact  happened  which  might  have  been  attended  by  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  with  which  of  the  facts  they  are  most  consistent. 

“It  has  been  very  justly  observed  that  when  the  proofs  are  dependent 
on  each  other,  or  when  all  the  proofs  are  dependent  upon  one,  the  number 
of  proofs  neither  increase  or  diminish  the  probability  of  the  fact ; for  the 
force  of  the  whole  is  not  greater  than  the  force  of  that  on  which  they  de- 
pend, and  if  this  fails  they  all  fall  to  the  ground  ; but,  when  the  proofs  are 
distinct  and  independent  of  each  other,  the  probability  of  the  fact  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  proofs,  for  the  falsehood  of  one  does  not 
diminish  the  veracity  of  another. 

“ A difference  between  witnesses  on  points  of  little  importance  affords  no 
reason  to  suspect  their  veracity : these  variations  in  testimony  occur  every 
day,  in  the  transactions  of  common  life,  and  may  be  explained  on  the  com- 
monest principle  of  human  nature.  Men  relate  facts  as  they  observe  and 
remember  them,  and  the  powers  of  attention,  observation,  and  memory  are 
infinitely  diversified. 

“ A difference  in  the  manner  of  relating  important  circumstances  is  per- 
fectly natural,  and  what  might  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  exact  coincidence  in  minute  particulars  that  shows 
contrivance  and  creates  suspicion. 

“In  all  cases  the  best  evidence  in  points  at  issue  must  he  given  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  is  capable. 

“ A smaller  quantity  of  proof  and  more  general  evidence  will  be  allowed 
where  the  certainty  of  the  fact  lies  within  the  knowledge  of  the  other  party. 
All  evidence  is  to  be  weighed  according  to  the  proof  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  one  side  to  produce,  and  in  the  power  of  the  other  to  con- 
tradict. • 

“ Hearsay  evidence  of  a fact  is  not  admissible. 

“ How  far,  and  in  what  cases,  opinion  is  evidence  is  next  to  be  consi- 
dered : in  ordinary  matters,  where,  from  a statement  of  facts,  the  jury,  in 
the  exercise  of  sound  and  ordinary  understanding,  are  capable  of  arriving 
at  a just  conclusion,  the  opinion  of  a witness  is  neither  requisite  nor  admis- 
sible ; but,  in  matters  of  science , it  is  otherwise,  provided  that  he  backs  his 
opinion  by  such  reason  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  understanding  of  his 
hearers ; and  this  is  the  principal  qualification  of  a veterinary  witness, — 
that  he  makes  himself  intelligible  to  ordinary  comprehension.” 


A HORSE  KILLED  BY  WASPS. 

As  Major-General  Dalton,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  was 
driving  with  his  family  in  an  open  carriage,  on  the  afternoon 
of  August  31st,  a large  swarm  of  wasps,  darkening  the  air 
by  their  numbers,  attacked  his  horse,  stinging  it  in  every 
part  of  the  body  in  a most  frightful  manner.  They  pitched 
in  hundreds  upon  the  horse,  a very  valuable  and  high- 
spirited  animal,  pursuing  the  carriage  for  nearly  a mile,  and 
endangering  the  lives  of  all  who  were  in  it,  who,  however, 
fortunately  escaped  with  only  a few  stings.  On  reaching 
home  the  horse  had  suffered  so  severely  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  for  a veterinary  surgeon,  and  every  neces- 
sary remedy  was  resorted  to,  but  the  shock  given  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  high  state  of  inflammation  produced, 
caused  its  death  in  forty-eight  hours. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. 

Cicero  . 


THE  EDUCATION  OE  THE  STUDENT  OE  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 

It  is  some  little  time  since  that  we  made  this  the  subject 
of  a leader.  We  have  been  charged  with  having  taken  very- 
high  ground.  We  did  so  purposely.  " He  who  shoots  at 
the  stars  will  never  take  a low  aim.”  Moreover,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  only  by  placing  the  standard  high  we  can 
attain  to  that  status  in  society  which  is  so  desirable,  and  to 
which,  as  a profession,  we  have  a right. 

We  have  declared  ourselves  to  be  advocates  for  progress; 
and  we  believe  that  this  is  only  to  be  effected  by  Education. 
Long  has  it  been  the  boast  of  England  that  there  is  no 
barrier  to  the  advancement  of  her  sons.  The  son  of  a barber, 
a butcher’s  boy,  or  a cobbler,  may  attain  to  the  highest 
dignity,  civil  or  ecclesiastical;  and  the  history  of  our 
country  proves  such  to  have  been  the  case.  The  means  for 
acquiring  knowledge  are  now  open  to  all ; it  is  only  industry 
that  is  wanted  to  secure  its  possession.  In  reference  to  the 
masses,  it  has  been  said,  "The  lessening  of  the  cost  and 
difficulty,  not  lowering  the  standard  of  learning,  is  the  true 
boon  to  the  people.  We  have  no  desire  to  see  all  social 
distinctions  abolished,  and  in  their  place  one  dead  level  of 
savage  equality — to  see  it  come  about  not  by  the  progress, 
but  retrogression  of  society — to  see  it  not  in  the  equalisation 
of  men’s  right,  but  merely  the  oneness  of  the  grovelling  con- 
dition. We  have  no  wish  to  realise  the  beau  ideal  of  our 
mountebank  patriots,  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare  downward ; 
‘ Ye  shall  be  all  brothers,  and  ye  shall  wear  my  livery  and 
worship  me  as  your  lord.5  This  does  not  seem  to  us  the 
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happiest  state  of  things,  but  rather  one  where  genius  and 
industry  should  be  encouraged — not  chilled  and  quenched ; 
where  society  should  cheer  on  struggling  and  modest  worth, 
while  climbing  the  difficult  paths  which  lead  to  honorable 
distinction,  and  then  w7ith  a graceful  and  ungrudging  libe- 
rality allow  to  real  merit  its  appropriate  reward.”  With 
most  of  the  above  we  concur. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  may  be  said  to  be  competitive,  so  that 
the  right  man  may  have  the  right  place.  Capability  for 
office  is  to  be  tested  by  an  examination.  No  longer  will 
mere  patronage  secure  the  possession  of  place,  nor  wealth 
purchase  it.  Mind  now  asserts  its  right,  and  becomes  “ the 
stature  of  the  man.”  Differences  of  birth  and  station  are  as 
nothing.  Talent  finds  its  way  into  the  most  exalted  ranks 
of  society.  We  see  this  in  nearly  all  the  offices  connected 
with  Government,  also  in  the  Army — although  in  this  latter 
there  are  some  exceptions — and  likewise  in  the  East  India 
Civil  Service.  From  the  daily  press  we  learn  that  Parlia- 
ment, after  half  a year’s  elaborate  debate  on  the  subject,  has 
become  fully  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  this,  and  has 
resolved  to  throw  open  the  Civil  Service  of  India  unre- 
strictedly to  competition.  That  is  to  say — 

“Any  British  subject,  of  a certain  age,  may  propose  himself  as  a candi- 
date for  what  is  termed  an  Indian  writership,  this  privilege  being  now 
derived,  not  as  heretofore  from  an  order  in  Council,  but  from  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  If  he  proves  his  superiority,  the  appointment  falls  to  him  as 
a matter  of  right.  So  far,  the  principle  of  the  bill  is  popular.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  army  different  regulations  are  to  prevail.  In  this  department 
two  classes  are  recognised — the  Line,  including  cavalry  and  infantry ; and 
the  Scientific  Corps,  embracing  the  artillery  and  engineers.  Commissions 
in  the  Indian  line  are  to  remain  in  the  absolute  gift  of  the  Crown — that  is, 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  with  its  mysterious  agglomeration  of  influences, 
legitimate  or  otherwise,  while  under  a solemn  pledge,  though  not  under  a 
legislative  enactment,  the  Royal  authority  binds  itself  that  the  competitive 
principle  shall  be  applied  in  making  appointments  to  the  scientific  staff  of 
the  Indian  army,  to  the  artillery  and  to  the  engineers.” 

Very  recently  twenty  gentlemen  were  chosen  by  competi- 
tive examination  out  of  fifty-seven  candidates  for  appoint- 
ments in  the  Indian  Service.  And  from  this  test  of  fitness 
even  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  are  not  exempted.  Prince 
Alfred,  the  second  son  of  her  Majesty,  a few  weeks  since 
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passed  his  examination  as  a cadet  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Plane  Trigonometry,  Euclid,  Geography,  Sacred  History, 
and  History  of  England.  It  is  stated  to  have  extended  over 
four  days,  and  soon  he  will  be  in  the  gun-room  with  the 
junior  midshipmen,  there  to  be  made  practically  conversant 
with  his  naval  duties,  and  to  learn  to  do  battle  with  the  stern 
realities  of  life. 

Why  the  “ Line”  is  to  be  exempt  we  know  not,  nor  is  it 
any  business  of  ours  to  inquire.  We  have  to  do  with 
Science,  and  in  reference  to  this  we  may  be  permitted  to  add 
the  following,  as  showing  the  progress  which  education  is 
making,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  we  keep  pace  with 
other  sections  of  the  community. 

“What  were  the  individuals  to  whom  the  first  six  prizes  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  were  awarded  at  the  last  general  examination  ? A mechanic,  a 
book-keeper,  an  engineer,  a shipwright,  a warehouseman,  and  a gasfitter. 
The  three  chief  honours — in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  mensuration — were 
carried  off  by  an  artisan ; that  in  chemistry  by  a chemist’s  assistant,  who 
also,  though  completely  self-educated,  obtained  the  first  prize  in  botany. 
The  two  principal  prizes  in  descriptive  and  physical  geography  were  awarded 
to  a draper,  and  in  English  literature — a department  in  which  the  head- 
master of  Rugby  himself  examined — the  first  was  taken  by  a bank-cashier, 
the  second  by  a timber-merchant,  and  the  third  by  a grocer.  In  Latin 
not  one  of  the  candidates  could  compete  with  a butcher,  while  another  of 
the  same  trade  presented  himself  for  a thorough  examination  in  English 
and  French  literature,  the  authors  he  selected  being  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
Racine,  and  Moliere.  In  English  history,  the  honours  fell  to  a book- 
keeper, a printer,  a cabinet-maker,  a porter,  a spinner,  and  a wool- 
carder.” 

A few  days  since  we  were  informed  of  youths  educated  at 
Orphan  Asylums,  where  they  had  been  rooted  and  grounded 
in  those  things  necessary  to  every-day  life,  successfully  com- 
peting with  others  belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  who  were 
only  conversant  with  what  is  called  classical  knowledge. 

“ Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle ; but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 

Is  the  prime  wisdom.” 

In  these  days,  when  the  fire  of  heaven  of  the  ancients  has 
been  taken  captive  and  made  to  convey  man’s  wishes  and  his 
wants  with  the  speed  almost  of  thought;  when  a few  insu- 
lated wires,  2000  miles  in  length,  conduct  this  “force”  be- 
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tween  two  of  the  greatest  nations  on  the  earth,  rendered  so 
by  their  love  of  liberty  and  independence;  communicating  in- 
formation and  uniting  the  ocean-divided  sons  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race ; when  the  application  of  steam,  as  a motive 
power,  has  effected  a revolution  greater  and  more  noble  than 
ever  was  witnessed  since  men  formed  themselves  into  com- 
munities, and  each  endeavoured  to  supplant  the  other;  when 
all  divisions  of  science  are  making  such  rapid  strides,  and 
her  laws  are  applied  to  the  economics  of  life,  so  that  gain 
accompanies  progress  ; for  us  to  stand  still  would  be  simply 
suicidal,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  No,  we  must  be  no  laggards 
in  the  field,  but  up  and  doing;  for  otherwise  we  shall  be  dis- 
tanced in  the  race. 

Such  being  the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  continue  to  advance,  and  that  the  means  for  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  as  presented  by  the  schools  to 
the  student  of  veterinary  medicine,  be  not  lost  sight  of 
by  him,  but  carefully  attended  to;  and  in  addition  to  these 
- — to  speak  of  no  other  at  the  present  time — we  would  re- 
commend to  him  a continuous  course  of  thoughtful  and  sys- 
tematic reading.  And  this  not  only  during  the  period  he  is 
at  the  College,  but  ever  afterwards,  if  so  be  there  is  on  his 
part  any  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  mind.  In 
fact,  he  must  be  contented  to  be  a student  all  his  life  ; for 
it  is  only  by  this  devotion  to  study  that  any  distinction  can 
be  arrived  at,  while  it  is  by  intellectual  culture  that  the 
noblest  and  most  enduring  pleasures  are  obtained.  When 
the  mind  is  not  occupied,  the  grosser  passions  take  the  lead, 
and  acquiring  the  predominancy,  man  becomes  a slave  to  his 
lusts. 

We  remember  once  hearing,  with  no  little  surprise,  one  to 
whom  the  veterinary  profession  is  much  indebted,  and 

“ Take  him  for  all  in  all, 

We  ne’er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again,” 

say  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  What  books  shall  I read  ? 
“None  at  all : attend  to  my  lectures.5’  This  was  an  error  of 
judgment,  and  man  is  liable  to  err.  At  that  time,  however, 
there  were  but  few,  if  any,  works  of  authority  to  which  he 
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could  refer  the  student.  But  even  now,  there  are  some  who 
affect  to  contemn  book-knowledge.  Such  would  rival  the 
Caliph  Osrr.ar,  who  burnt  the  Alexandrian  library.  In 
their  arrogance  of  self-sufficiency  they  exclaim — Give  us 
practical  knowledge ! forgetting  that  practice  without  prin- 
ciples is  empiricism  ; or  that,  like  a tool,  it  is  useless  unless  an 
intelligent  hand  guides  it.  Such  persons  reverse  the  order  of 
Nature,  by  expecting  the  fruit  before  the  flower. 

It  has  been  contended  that  it  is  an  error  to  advance  the 
system  of  education  in  our  schools  until  a more  extended 
system  exists  extern  to  them.  But  will  not  the  one  necessi- 
tate the  other?  And  should  not  the  schools  take  the  initia- 
tive? If  the  standard  of  education  be  placed  high  at  the 
Colleges,  and  the  attainments  before  a diploma  can  be  ob- 
tained made  to  correspond,  students  will  find  it  to  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  be  well  instructed  before  entering  upon 
their  studies.  Hence,  we  have  not  only  no  objection  to  a 
preliminary  examination  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  candidate 
for  his  profession,  but  are  warm  advocates  for  it.  We  have 
before  said  that  the  result  of  what  has  already  taken  place  is, 
the  scientific  man  is  now  preferred  to  the  mere  pretender  in 
seasons  of  emergency,  on  account  of  his  ability  to  diagnose 
disease,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  its  cause,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  remedy.  The  latter  may  boast  of  his  ran- 
dom cures;  but  with  the  man  of  education  and  discernment 
there  is  no  peradventure  or  haphazard;  his  actions  are 
guided  and  determined  by  principles,  and  seldom  is  it  that 
these  fail  him. 

On  this  account,  we  would  that  the  works  of  acknowledged 
authors  be  made,  as  it  were,  the  companions  of  the  student, 
so  that  early  and  late  he  may  confer  with  them,  until  their 
truths  are  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  become  so  esta- 
blished that  the  “ why  and  wherefore”  may  be  easily  assigned 
by  him. 

Then  again,  it  should  be  remembered  that  early  life  is 
like  the  spring-time.  The  ground  has  to  be  prepared  and 
the  seed  sown  before  the  harvest  can  be  reaped.  Years  of 
thought  and  careful  cultivation  must  be  directed  to  that  end 
alone;  when,  the  mind  becoming  expanded,  puts  forth  all 
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its  beauties  in  the  perfection  of  blossom,  which  is  followed 
by  rich  fruit.  Industry  and  perseverance  constitute  the 
true  philosopher’s  stone,  for  although  they  may  not  convert 
all  things  they  touch  into  gold,  yet  will  they  furnish  that 
which  can  be  easily  exchanged  for  it,  while  <fAn  idle  brain’s 
the  deil’s  srniddy.”  The  difficulties  that  arise  do  but  prove 
incentives  to  exertion,  and  often  become  the  causes  of  success. 
And  let  not  the  great  lesson  be  forgotten,  that  (e  he  who  will 
not  help  himself  with  whatever  power  he  has,  cannot  be 
benefited  by  the  assistance  of  others.”  Man  has  to  labour. 
He  inherits  it  as  his  birthright.  The  student,  therefore, 
must  not  think  that  he  has  but  little  to  do.  His  part  is  in  fact 
the  more  important  one.  It  is  seldom  the  pure  metal  is  met 
with  in  any  large  quantities  upon  the  surface.  It  has  to  be 
dug  deeply  for,  and  then  separated  from  the  rock  in  which  it 
is  imbedded,  or  by  chemic  aid  the  other  substances  with 
which  it  is  commixed  have  to  be  carefully  removed  from  it. 
Diamonds  often  remain  long  hidden,  and  the  largest  pearls 
are  found  only  in  the  deep  unfathomed  caves  of  the  ocean, 
yet  may  all  be  obtained  when  assiduously  sought  for.  The 
application  of  this  calls  for  no  explanation,  nor  need  it  be 
enforced.  ^ 

We  had  intended  entering  upon  the  question  of  appren- 
ticeship as  a means  of  instruction,  but  this  must  be  left  for 
another  opportunity. 


MEETING  OF  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND 
VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical 
Assocation  was  held  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Athenaeum 
at  Glasgow. 

Mr.  William  Anderson,  president  of  the  society,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed, and  the  regulations  approved  of  and  adopted;  after 
which, 

Professor  M‘Call,  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh, 
delivered  an  Inaugural  Address,  in  which  be  stated  the 
benefits  which  might  be  derived  from  the  friendly  intercourse 
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of  the  members,  &c.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  a few 
remarks  on  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  also  on  the 
difference  of  the  symptoms  between  disease  cf  that  organ 
and  disease  of  the  stomach.  Towards  the  close  of  his  remarks 
he  spoke  as  follows : 

“ Briefly  reviewing  what  has  been  advanced  as  the  phy- 
siology of  that  part  of  the  brain  I purpose  alluding  to,  at  the 
outset  it  will  be  found, 

“ 1st.  That  the  encephalon,  viewed  as  a whole,  appears  to 
represent  a chain  of  centres,  each  exerting  a certain  de- 
finite amount  of  influence  over  the  functions  of  the  mind 
and  body. 

“ 2d.  To  four  of  the  aforesaid  centres  we  have,  and  with 
apparent  justice,  defined  their  functions  or  offices  to  consist 
in  presiding  over  the  intellectual , the  volitional , the  sensitivet 
and  the  visional  actions. 

“3d.  That  the  centre  of  intellectual  actions  apparently 
resides  in  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  fibres 
which  pass  from  and  by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  corpora 
striata  and  the  thalami  optici. 

“4th.  That  the  centre  of  volition  is  resident  in  the  corpora 
striata,  and  other  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  unnecessary 
here  again  to  enumerate. 

“5th.  That  the  thalami  optici,  in  connexion  with  other 
parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  constitute  the  centre  of 
sensation. 

“ 6th,  and  lastly.  That  the  quadrigeminal  tubercles  are  the 
centre  of  vision. 

“ With  these  remarks  upon  the  physiology  of  the  brain, 
and  my  premises  being  received,  it  shall  now  be  my  endeavour 
to  turn  them  to  account,  and  to  show  how  far  such  physio- 
logical knowledge  will  afford  us  service  when  diagnosing 
between  stomach  staggers  and  tumours  in  the  brain  of  cattle; 
and  in  order  to  do  this,  I purpose  giving  the  history  of  a case, 
with  its  symptoms,  and  then  bringing  our  physiological 
knowledge  to  bear  in  order  to  elucidate  these  symptoms. 

“ Case , Sfc. — I was  requested  to  inspect  an  aged  milk-cow, 
of  the  Ayrshire  breed,  the  property  of  Wm.  Montgomery, 
Esq.,  Cockhill,  Dundonald.  I was  informed  she  had  been 
under  the  treatment  of  a veterinary  surgeon  for  recurrent 
stomach  staggers  for  upwards  of  four  months. 

“ Symptoms . — The  animal  was  standing  in  a loose  box,  very 
much  emaciated,  although  a good  feeder,  and  appeared  wild 
and  uneasy  at  the  approach  of  strangers.  When  made  to 
walk,  she  staggered , carried  the  head  to  the  right  side,  and 
turned  towards  the  left . On  close  inspection  I discovered 
that  she  was  labouring  under  paralysis  of  the  right  optic 
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nerve,  although  this  had  remained  unnoticed  until  the  present 
moment.  When  this  was  reported  by  me,  it  was  said  not  to 
have  existed  a week  previous;  but  this  I did  not  credit.  The 
shell  of  the  right  horn  was  worn  through  with  rubbing  against 
the  wall,  her  favorite  occupation  being  to  walk  round  the  box 
leaning  against  the  wall. 

“In  answer  to  inquiries,  I was  told,  the  disease  at  first 
was  attended  with  very  little  disturbance,  the  animal  walking 
only  a little  staggering,  and  some  uneasiness  being  occasion- 
ally observed ; and  even  at  the  present  time  there  were  days 
in  which  little  could  be  observed  amiss  with  the  animal.  On 
being  led  out  of  the  box,  she  manifested  an  inclination  to 
turn  to  the  left  side,  and  being  allowed  to  do  this  she  came 
in  contact  with  a cart,  at  which  she  pushed  till  she  was 
exhausted,  and  was  taken  away  from  it  by  force.  She  would 
not  back,  and  there  was  a peculiar  jerking  action  of  the  near 
fore  extremity,  by  which  it  was  lifted  extra  high  from  the 
ground. 

“ These,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  all  the  symptoms 
presented  similar  to  those  of  recurrent  stomach  staggers. 
But  upon  calmly  reviewing  the  whole  of  them,  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  not  a case  of  recurrent  stomach 
staggers,  for  although  mere  functional  derangement  of  the 
brain  would  account  for  the  staggering  gait,  it  never  could 
for  the  other  symptoms  enumerated,  if  my  physiological 
knowledge,  which  I have  briefly  laid  before  you,  was  based 
on  good  grounds.  I was  therefore  led  to  infer  that  organic 
disease  of  that  organ  to  some  extent  had  taken  place  ; in 
short,  that  there  was  a tumour  situated  in  the  left  lateral 
ventricle,  and  such  was  the  diagnosis  given. 

(e  Such  being  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  it  will  appear 
essentially  necessary  that  I should  account  for  the  forming  of 
such  an  opinion,  and  accordingly  I now  pass  on  to  do  so. 
And  in  the  first  place,  the  disease  in  question,  which  com- 
menced in  a benign  form,  lasted  for  upwards  of  four  months, 
gradually  assuming  a more  dangerous  aspect,  the  principal 
characteristic  being  a staggering  gait.  Staggering,  although 
it  is  a characteristic  symptom  of  stomach  staggers,  is  not 
solely  confined  to  that  disease,  for  in  sturdy  the  same  is 
known  to  exist.  Admitting  that  gastric  derangements  may 
and  do  occur  in  a recurrent  or  intermitting  form,  and  that 
this  may  last  for  many  months,  yet  a recurrent  form  of 
disease,  and  a permanent  staggering  gait,  being  a chief 
symptom  of  such  derangement,  is  not  all  that  is  here  pre- 
sented to  our  view  or  notice.  If  it  were  a case  of  recurrent 
stomach  staggers,  upon  what  does  the  paralysed  state  of  the 
optic  nerve  depend  ? Methinks  I hear  some  one  say,  we 
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have  seen  paralysis  of  both  optic  nerves  in  a case  of 
stomach  staggers ; yet,  while  I admit  this,  it  will  not  make 
your  view  the  more  correct,  for  paralysis  of  both  optic  nerves 
in  stomach  staggers  is  never  seen  except  in  cases  of  an 
acute  type,  lasting  under  ten  days;  at  least,  such  has  been 
my  experience. 

i(  And  now  dismissing  all  thoughts  of  the  disease  being 
one  of  stomach  staggers,  and  calling  physiology  to  our  aid, 
it  will  be  no  hard  matter  for  me  to  explain  away  every 
symptom  presented  in  this  apparently  mysterious  case.  At 
this  point  of  the  inquiry,  the  only  difficulty  is  to  determine 
whether  it  is  a hydatid  or  a tumour;  and  although  this  may 
appear  a difficult  question,  yet  I assure  you  it  is  not  after  all 
so  difficult  as  may  be  thought ; and  I am  certain,  had  time 
permitted  me,  I should  have  had  just  as  great  confidence  in 
undertaking  to  inform  you  how  to  distinguish  between  them, 
as  I have  faith  in  explaining  the  symptoms  here  presented 
to  depend  upon  a tumour,  and  giving  the  situation  of  the 
same.  And  now,  returning  to  the  history  of  the  case,  it  will 
be  remembered, 

<f  1st.  The  disease  at  first  was  benignant  in  character, 
although  it  gradually  assumed  a malignant  type.  Tumours, 
like  every  other  adventitious  products,  are  of  more  or  less  slow 
growth,  depending  entirely  upon  the  situation  they  occupy 
and  the  advantages  at  hand  for  their  production.  As  they  are 
themselves  of  slow  growth,  so,  and  in  like  ratio,  is  the  alter- 
ation of  structure  in  the  part  upon  or  within  which  they 
are  produced,  and  hence  the  symptoms  of  disease  presented 
will  also  be  of  slow  progress,  and  always  keeping  pace  with 
the  growth  of  tumours  in  the  same  way  as  the  cause  must 
always  precede  the  effect.  Here  then  is  an  explanation  of 
the  gradual  approximation  of  the  disease  towards  a climax. 

“ 2dly.  The  animal  was  emaciated  in  condition,  and  of  an 
excitable  temperament.  Admitting  that  the  quickest  way  to 
produce  emaciation  is  to  starve  an  animal,  still  it  is  quite 
compatible  with  what  I have  said,  that  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion, circulation,  secretion,  and  excretion  be  perfectly  healthy, 
and  yet  emaciation  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  exist ; for 
you  will  remember  I stated  that  the  nervous  system  was  the 
great  contributing  agent,  by  its  regulating  the  whole  of  the 
functions  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  vitality,  and  hence 
it  is  not  necessary  that  organic  or  functional  derangement  of 
the  stomach  should  have  been  the  cause  of  emaciation  in  this 
case. 

“3dly.  When  made  to  walk  she  staggered.  Referring  to  the 
fourth  head  of  my  physiological  summary,  it  will  be  found  that 
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the  corpula  striata,  in  connexion  with  other  parts  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  is  the  centre  of  volition*  It  the  corpora 
striata  be  the  centre  of  voluntary  movements,  how  reasonable 
is  it  to  suppose  that  a tumour  pressing  upon  its  surface  will 
dissociate  its  unexplainable  regulatory  agency  and  thereby 
cause  the  framework,  over  which  its  office  is  to  preside,  to 
perform  irregular  movements  which  we  term  staggering  ? 

c44thly.  The  animal  carries  the  head  towards  the  right  side, 
inclines  to  turn  the  body  towards  the  left , and  has  a peculiar 
jerking  action  of  the  near  fore  extremity.  If  I blindfold  a 
pigeon  over  the  right  eye,  it  always  turns  towards  the  left; 
irritate  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  jerking  or  convulsive 
actions  are  induced  ; and  destroy  or  sufficiently  injure  the  left 
quadrigeminal  tubercle,  and  not  only  have  you  this  convulsive 
action,  but  likewise  the  animal  will  perform  a circulatory  or 
vertiginous  movement  towards  the  left  side.  Here  then  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  inquisitive.  The  animal  in 
question  was  blind  in  the  right  eye,  and,  like  the  blindfolded 
pigeon,  she  wheeled  towards  the  left.  The  left  quadrigeminal 
tubercle*  from  compression,  was  organically  affected  and 
functionally  deranged,  and  hence,  as  in  the  above  case,  the 
cow  had  not  only  convulsive  actions  of  the  left  fore  extremity, 
but  also  turned  towards  the  left , that  being  the  side  on  which 
the  injured  quadrigeminal  tubercle  was  situated. 

44  And  now  bear  with  me  while  I attempt  to  explain  the  last 
symptom  of  importance,  viz.,  the  paralysis  of  the  right  optic 
nerve.  At  the  first  glance  it  will  appear  strange  that  we 
should  have  the  diseased  action  located  in  the  right  eye, 
while  the  cause  of  disease  and  the  lesion  resulting  therefrom 
are  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain  ; but,  as  I said 
before,  a correct  physiological  knowledge  of  the  brain  will 
account  for  the  most  hidden  and  mysterious  symptom,  and 
even  so  here  do  we  find  it* 

44  The  optic  nerves,  from  their  deep  origin  in  the  quadrige- 
minal tubercles,  optic  thalami,  and  corpora  geniculata,  pass 
to  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  at  their  anterior  boundary  of 
the  interpeduncular  space  decussate,  the  fibres  of  the  one 
passing  on  to  the  fibres  of  the  other,  after  which  they  run 
forward  and  enter  their  respective  eyes,  in  the  interior  of 
which  they  expand  to  form  the  retina,  the  reflection  of  light 
upon  which  constitutes  vision. 

44  A tumour  situated  upon  any  one  part  of  the  course  of 
these  nerves  must  of  necessity  prove  injurious  to  vision,  and 
hence  we  find  that  a tumour  situated  in  either  lateral  ventri- 
cle is  as  perfectly  able  to  destroy  vision,  being  in  contact 
with  the  thalami  optici  (upon  which  the  sensation  of  vision 
depends),  as  if  it  had  been  situated  in  the  anterior  chamber 
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of  the  eye,  or  at  the  fountain-head  of  vision,  namely,  the 
nates  and  testes. 

“ Thus,  then,  we  can  account  for  the  loss  of  vision.  And 
wherein  consists  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  seat  of  the 
tumour,  when,  as  anatomists  and  physiologists,  we  know 
that  the  optic  nerves  bifurcate  and  pass  to  opposite  sides  of 
the  head?  Hence,  if  the  animal  is  blind  of  the  right  eye, 
the  diseased  action  must  have  its  seat  in  the  left  side  of  the 
brain. 

“ And  now,  in  conclusion,  and  as  tending  to  give  more  force 
to  the  remarks  already  made,  that  anatomy  and  physiology 
are  the  keys  to  sound  and  rational  practice,  I may  tell  you 
that  the  animal,  whose  histoVy  I have  hurriedly  pourtrayed, 
died  in  three  weeks  from  my  first  seeing  her;  all  treatment 
having  been  abandoned  from  that  day.  On  a post-mortem 
examination  being  made,  I found  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
viscera  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  On  carefully  removing  the 
external  cranial  bones,  nothing  abnormal  was  presented  to 
the  eye  ; but  on  passing  the  hand  over  the  external  surface  of 
the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  I distinctly  felt  something  move 
under  the  finger.  The  meningeal  coverings  were  perfectly 
healthy,  but  the  left  cerebral  convolutions,,  and  left  side  of 
the  corpus  callosum,  was  thinned  away  to  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a worn  sixpenny-piece.  On  laying  these  aside,  an 
encysted  fibrous  tumour  made  its  appearance,  about  the  size 
of  a large  goose-egg.  Within  the  cyst,  which  was  of  re- 
markable thickness  and  strength,  was  a quantity  of  fibrine  in 
the  form  of  a ball,  around  which  was  much  healthy  pus. 

“The  pus  I allowed  to.escape,  but  the  cyst,  with  the  fibrine 
in  situ , may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  our  College,  and  is 
worthy  of  inspection ; as  I understand  from  Professor  Dick, 
and  also  those  who  have  seen  it,  that  it  is  the  largest  that 
has  ever  been  removed  from  the  brain  of  the  ox  tribe.” 

After  Mr.  MfCall  had  read  his  paper,  Mr.  Alex.  Robin- 
son, of  Greenock,  said  that,  although  he  did*  not  want 
to  produce  an  argumentative  discussion  on  the  subject,  he 
would  state  a case  which  he  had  treated,  in  which  the  symp- 
toms bore  some  analogy  to  the  one  described  by  Professor 
M‘Call,  a short  consideration  of  which  might  be  of  benefit 
to  the  members  of  the  Society  present. 

Some  time  ago  he  was  castrating  a colt  for  a gentleman, 
and  having  finished  the  operation,  he  was  shown  a filly 
having  a tumour  on  her  abdomen  about  the  size  of  a pear, 
and  being  requested  to  treat  it,  he  immediately  excised  -it, 
closing  the  wound  in  the  skin  with  two  or  three  stitches  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  left  instructions  for  after  treatment. 
The  day  after  he  was  requested  to  go  and  see  the  filly,  as 
xxxi.  79 
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she  had  bled  considerably  during  the  night.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  stables,  he  found  the  bleeding  had  stopped, 
one  of  the  servants  having  applied  a quantity  of  spiders* 
web,  and  the  filly  was  partaking  of  some  grass.  After  exa- 
mining the  wound,  and  feeling  satisfied  that  no  bad  conse- 
quences had  arisen  from  the  haemorrhage,  he  left,  but  to  his 
great  surprise,  in  a couple  of  days  after  he  received  a note 
from  the  owner,  informing  him  that  the  filly  was  becoming 
blind,  and  requesting  his  immediate  attention  to  her. 
Upon  doing  so,  and  examining  her  eyes,  he  found  them  com- 
pletely amaurotic.  This  he  was  at  a loss  to  account  for,  and 
naturally  believed  it  to  have  arisen  from  the  weakness  caused 
by  the  secondary  haemorrhage.  He  told  the  owner  that  it 
was  likely  the  animal  would  recover  her  sight  as  soon  as  she 
recovered  her  usual  strength  and  condition.  He  therefore 
ordered  her  to  be  fed  upon  nutritious  food.  As  the  eyes, 
however,  did  not  appear  to  get  any  better,  he  applied  blisters 
behind  the  ears,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  the  animal  still  re- 
mains blind.. 

Mr.  Robinson  stated,  that  in  bringing  this  case  before  the 
meeting,  his  object  was  to  elucidate  whether  Professor 
M‘Call,  or  any  other  of  the  gentlemen  present,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  haemorrhage  was  the  cause  of  the  permanent  blind- 
ness or  not ; and  also  whether  any  case  was  known  in  which 
external  bleeding  had  caused  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve? 

Professor  M‘Catt,  in  reply,  said  that  any  direct  pressure 
upon  the  optic  nerves,  or  their  origin,  would  cause  amaurosis, 
but  he  saw  no  reason  in  the  case  Mr.  Robinson  had  men- 
tioned to  connect  the  haemorrhage  with  any  such  pressure ; 
he  would  therefore  attribute  the  blindness  to  organic  disease 
of  the  brain,  and  quite  independent  of  the  operation  the 
animal  had  undergone. 

Mr.  Steele , of  Biggar,  said  that  he  had  frequently  re- 
moved tumours  of  considerable  size,  where  the  animals  lost  a 
great  deal  of  blood,  both  during  and  after  the  operation,  and 
he  never  saw  the  least  symptom  of  blindness  arising  there- 
from ; he  was  therefore  of  Professor  McCall*s  opinion,  that 
organic  disease  of  the  brain  had  existed  before  the  operation, 
although  it  had  not  previously  developed  itself,  as  otherwise 
the  animal  must  have  recovered  its  sight  from  the  subsequent 
treatment. 

A few  remarks  from  other  members  followed,  but  the 
general  opinion  was,  that  the  blindness  was  the  result  of 
organic  disease  of  the  brain,  and  quite  independent  of  the 
bleeding  vThich  followed  the  excision  of  the  tumour. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  was  glad  Mr.  Robin- 
son had  brought  forward  an  unsuccessful  case,  since  the 
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discussion  which  might  arise  thereon  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood prove  of  more  real  benefit  than  if  a successful  one  were 
brought  before  the  meeting.  He  would  recommend  the 
members  to  relate  all  cases  of  importance,  whether  successful 
or  not.  He  also  suggested,  as  the  subject  for  the  next  meet- 
ing, Soundness  and  Unsoundness  in  Horses.  And  he 
further  remarked  that,  if  possible,  the  members  should  agree 
as  to  what  should  constitute  unsoundness  in  a horse  when 
brought  for  examination ; as  by  that  means  a great  deal  of 
disputation  might  be  avoided,  our  employers  be  more  satis- 
fied with  the  opinion  given,  and  the  public  have  to  acknow- 
ledge that  doctors  did  not  differ  upon  the  point. 

He  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Moir  seconded,  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Professor  M‘Call  for  the  able  address  he  had  de- 
livered; after  which  the  meeting  separated. 

Charles  Moir,  Hon.  Secretary. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘ Veterinarian / 
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VALUE  OE  REFLECTION  AFTER  READING. 

One  of  our  most  popular  authors  has  designated  reflection 
after  reading  to  be  “ the  couch  of  the  soul,” — it  furnishes  the 
mind  somewhat  with  rest.  He  says  : “ Just  as  a change 
of  posture  relieves  the  weariness  of  the  body,  a change  of 
thoughts  will  prevent  your  spirits  becoming  languid.  Sit 
down  in  a silent  chamber,  at  eventide,  throw  the  window  up, 
and  look  at  God’s  bright  stars,  and  count  those  eyes  of  heaven; 
or,  if  you  like  it  better,  pause  in  the  noontide  heat,  and  look 
down  upon  the  busy  crowd  in  the  streets,  and  count  the  men 
like  so  many  ants,  upon  the  ant-hill  of  this  world  ; or  if  you 
care  not  to  look  about  you,  sit  down  and  look  within  yourself, 
count  the  pulses  of  your  own  heart,  and  examine  the  motions 
of  your  own  breast.  At  times,  ’tis  well  to  muse  upon  heaven; 
or  if  thou  art  a man  who  lovest  to  revel  in  the  prophetic 
future,  turn  over  the  mystic  page,  and  study  the  sacred  visions 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
As  thou  dost  enter  these  hallowed  intricacies,  and  dost  medi- 
tate upon  these  impressive  symbols,  thou  wilt  rise  up  from 
thy  study  mightily  refreshed.  You  will  find  it  like  a couch 
to  your  mind.  * 

“ Again,  meditation  is  the  machine  in  which  the  raw  material 
of  knowledge  is  converted  to  thg  best  uses.  Let  me  compare 
it  to  a wine-press.  By  reading,  and  research,  and  study  we 
gather  the  grapes ; but  it  is  by  meditation  we  press  out  the 
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juice  of  those  grapes,  and  obtain  the  wine.  How  is  it  that 
many  men  who  read  very  much  know  very  little  ? The  reason 
is,  they  read  tome  upon  tome,  and  stow  away  knowledge  with 
lumbering  confusion  inside  their  heads,  till  they  have  laid  so 
much  weight  on  their  brain  that  it  cannot  work.  Instead  of 
putting  facts  into  the  press  of  meditation,  and  fermenting 
them  till  they  can  draw  out  inferences,  they  leave  them  to  rot 
and  perish.  They  extract  none  of  the  sweet  juice  of  wisdom 
from  the  precious  fruits  of  the  vine-tree.  I like,  when  I have 
read  a book  for  about  half  an  hour,  to  walk  awhile,  and  think 
it  over.  I shut  up  the  volume,  and  say,  f Now,  Mr.  Author, 
you  have  made  your  speech,  let  me  think  over  what  you  have 
said.  A little  meditation  will  enable  me  to  distinguish 
between  what  I knew  before  and  the  fresh  subject  you  com- 
municate to  me — between  your  facts  and  your  opinions — 
between  your  arguments  and  those  I should  make  from  the 
same  premises/  Animals,  after  they  have  eaten,  lie  down  and 
ruminate;  they  first  crop  the  grass,  and  afterwards  digest  it. 
So  meditation  is  the  rumination  of  the  soul ; thereby  we  get 
that  nutriment  which  feeds  and  supports  the  mind.  As  it  is 
the  rest  of  the  soul,  so  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of 
making  the  best  use  of  what  the  soul  has  acquired. 

Again,  meditation  is  to  the  soul  what  oil  was  to  the  body  of 
the  wrestlers . When  those  old  athletes  went  out  to  wrestle, 
they  always  took  care  before  they  went  to  oil  themselves  well 
— to  make  their  joints  supple  and  fit  for  labour.  Now, 
meditation  makes  the  soul  supple — makes  it  so  that  it  can 
use  things  when  they  come  into  the  mind.  Who  are  the 
men  that  can  go  into  a controversy  and  get  the  mastery  ? 
Why,  the  men  who  meditate  when  they  are  alone.  Who  are 
the  men  that  can  preach?  Not  those  who  gad  about,  and 
never  commune  with  their  own  hearts  alone;  but  those  who 
think  earnestly  as  well  when  no  one  is  near  them  as  when 
there  is  a crowd  around  them.  Who  are  the  authors  to  write 
your  books,  and  keep  up  the  constant  supply  of  literature  ? 
They  are  meditative  men.  They  keep  their  bones  supple  and 
their  limbs  fit  for  exercise  by  continually  bathing  themselves 
in  the  oil  of  meditation.  How  important,  therefore,  is  medi- 
tation as  a mental  exercise,  to  have  our  minds  in  constant 
readiness  for  any  service/5 
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In  the  last  month's  Military  Obituary,  we  find  the  name 
of  J.  Schroeder,  half-pay , 7th  J)ragoon  Guards. 

Mr.  Schroeder  obtained  his  diploma  at  the  R.V.C.,  May 
12th,  1812. 
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THE  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS, 
Delivered  by  the  Principal — Professor  Spooner, 

at  THE 

OPENING  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC  SESSION  AT  THE  ROYAL 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  Oct.,  1858. 

Gentlemen,-— Times  and  seasons  appear  to  repeat  them- 
selves. This  is,  however,  but  a superficial  view  of  the 
subject;  for  new  men,  new  duties  and  new  conditions  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  fill  every  year,  and  even  every  month,  and 
make  all  parts  of  time  different  from  those  which  have  gone 
before.  Many  of  you  are  here  for  the  first  time,  possessed 
doubtless  by  new  hopes  and  fears,  borne  up  by  new*  aspira- 
tions, and  some  of  you  perhaps  with  a resolution  to  achieve 
triumphs  which  others,  who  have  preceded  you,  have  sought 
in  vain  to  accomplish.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  many 
times  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  your  guide  and  counsellor 
at  the  beginning  of  a session,  and  as  such  have  often 
addressed  bodies  of  youthful  aspirants,  sitting  upon  the  same 
benches  as  those  you  now  occupy ; and  I am  bound  to  say 
that  on  each  of  these  occasions  I have  felt  the  full  weight  of 
the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  so  important  and  serious 
a position.  And  yet,  although  in  this  respect  I may  seem  to 
be  an  “old  stager,”  my  feelings,  I will  take  upon  me  to  say, 
if  not  so  fresh  and  youthful,  are,  at  any  rate,  equally  as 
anxious  as  your  own. 

The  progress  of  mind,  my  young  friends,  is  the  cause 
of  this  really  incessant  change,  amounting  even  to  novelty, 
to  those  who  occupy  apparently  routine  positions.  In 
like  manner  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  all  the  businesses  of 
xxxi.  80 
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life,  perform  their  steady  revolution  from  age  to  age  : and 
you  might  think  that  one  year,  or  even  one  century,  was  like 
another,  and  that  the  claims  of  duty  remain  the  same  for  all 
generations.  But  a deeper  study  of  the  elements  of  which 
life  and  science  consist,  will  show  you  that  a most  rapid 
movement  is  going  on  ; that  every  branch  of  knowledge  is 
pressing  forward  to  some  new  goal ; and  that,  even  if  we 
could  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  by  the  inertia  of  matter 
we  should  be  rapidly  carried  along,  only  perhaps  to  find 
our  neglect  of  duty  a fresh  source  of  our  unhappiness.  In 
our  own  age,  the  boy  of  sixteen  has  already  seen  changes 
so  great,  that,  with  his  still  limited  experience,  he  can  speak 
of  things  and  employ  phrases  which  used  to  belong  to 
gray-headed  men  or  to  past  epochs.  In  his  time,  the 
small  and  remote  country  town  has  been  connected  by  a 
telegraphic  wire  with  the  capital  cities  of  all  Europe,  and 
which,  like  a nerve  makes  it  to  thrill  and  sympathise  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  in  all  that  concerns  trade  and 
commerce,  life  and  death,  war  and  peace.  In  his  time,  the 
same  isolated  spot  has  become  planted  on  a railroad,  and  its 
population  now  rock  and  sway  with  their  new  chances  and 
possibilities,  as  a ship  when  it  leaves  the  stocks  and  is  for  the 
first  time  launched  on  the  briny  and  ever-rolling  wave.  In 
his  time,  great  wars  have  burst  upon  the  world,  which,  unlike 
former  wars,  have  had  as  their  issue,  civilisation,  humanity, 
progress,  freedom,  the  advance  of  the  industrial  arts  and  the 
development  of  mind.  In  his  time,  the  public  offices  have 
been  opened  to  meritorious  youths  of  all  classes;  and  talent 
and  efficiency  have  been  recognised  as  the  true  claimants  for 
promotion  in  the  State.  In  short,  the  youth  of  sixteen  has 
seen  changes  as  surprising  as  could  be  recorded  as  belonging 
to  several  past  centuries.  The  progress  of  the  mind  of  every 
youth,  and  also  every  man,  is  therefore  one  of  increased 
velocity ; and  we  may  rest  assured,  from  the  nature  of  the 
force  which  is  put  upon  us,  and  which  is  indeed  a Divine 
force,  that  we  are  advancing  to  finer  and  ampler  conditions 
of  the  understanding  of  nature,  to  greater  powers  of 
practical  usefulness,  to  more  fearful  responsibilities  attend- 
ing our  more  enlarged  knowledge  and  wider  field  of  use- 
fulness. 

Every  one  is  indeed  under  the  pressure  of  these  new  con- 
ditions, and  lives,  if  I may  so  speak,  in  a moral  and  scientific 
climate  charged  with  these  forces ; but  it  may  be  asked,  are 
all  participating  in  the  glories  and  the  benefits  which  belong 
to  them  ? 

By  no  means  every  one  ! and  consequently  the  picture  has 
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an  exact  reverse.  The  Genius  of  Progress  is  also  the  pos- 
sessor of  a cup  of  decomposition,  in  which  unfaithful  servants 
melt  away  with  melancholy  rapidity. 

The  great  problem  of  this  country,  of  all  the  callings  of 
life,  and  therefore  of  our  profession,  and  of  every  individual 
member  of  it,  is,  how  to  make  the  moral  and  higher  develop- 
ment of  our  nature  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  progress  which, 
as  I have  just  shown,  is  a necessary  part  of  the  present  state 
of  the  world.  In  thus  addressing  you,  I would  not,  how- 
ever, have  you  think  that  1 am  going  to  indulge  in  abstract 
questions  foreign  to  your  attendance  here  to-day.  I am  only 
speaking  of  such  things  as  underlie  all  successful  study,  and 
all  profitable  career  in  after-life.  From  the  fact  of  com- 
mencing your  pupilage  in  this  college  now,  instead  of  ten 
years  ago,  you  are  entering  upon  a discipline  of  more  ex- 
tended study  of  the  science  of  the  healing  art,  in  common 
with  all  its  fellow-branches  of  human  knowledge  and  skill. 
To  do  your  duty,  then,  a greater  healthiness  of  mind  is 
needed  than  heretofore.  The  lessons  you  have  to  learn 
will  require  greater  attention,  and  attention  is  only  possible 
where  steadiness,  sobriety,  and  diligence  are  carefully  ob- 
served with  a fixed  and  continuous  purpose. 

T dwell  first  upon  the  moral  wants  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession, because  these  are  the  real  keys  which  open  the  doors 
to  all  the  other  necessary  elements  of  success.  Natural 
talents  are  nothing  in  themselves,  except  as  seeds  planted  in 
the  ground  of  a strong  moral  nature  and  a steady  will. 

Will,  indeed  ! the  will  to  pursue  the  good,  is  the  greatest 
and  most  surprising  force  of  all.  It  can  turn  small  powers 
into  great  ones  by  its  genial  warmth  and  its  incessant 
endeavours.  “ Where  there’s  a will,  there’s  a way,”  says  a 
wise  proverb. 

Steady  will  is  the  beginning  of  a man’s  intellectual  orga- 
nization, and  it  gives  unity  and  consistence  to  his  acts,  and 
stamps  the  seal  of  experience  on  all  his  efforts.  It  is,  speak- 
ing figuratively,  the  heart  of  his  mind,  which  goes  on 
pulsating  throughout  his  life,  keeping  alive  all  his  powers, 
and  is  at  work  even  when  he  thinks  himself  free  from  its 
influence.  Thus,  as  you  can  easily  see,  in  proportion  as  his 
will  is  poor  or  rich,  steady  or  fitful,  pleasure  loving  or  duty 
loving,  so  will  be  the  fruits  of  the  life  he  is  following ; such 
his  relation  to  the  sciences  to  which  he  is  devoted ; and  such 
his  success  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  he  has  chosen. 

Now  the  will  requires  much  supervision,  and  must,  so  to 
speak,  medicine  and  train  itself ; because,  whatever  be  the 
explanation,  it  has,  in  all  of  us,  a great  many  weaknesses. 
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many  bad  habits,  many  likings  which  are  not  according  to 
the  nature  and  progress  of  things.  Thus,  perhaps,  some  of 
the  subjects  which  I shall  speak  to  you  of  in  this  address, 
which  is  intended  to  convey  some  general  rules  for  your 
guidance,  will  consist  of  those  things  you  may  like,  but 
which  it  will  be  your  duty  to  avoid. 

A profession,  gentlemen,  like  a horse,  has  all  kinds  of 
diseases  incident  to  it,  and  may  either  be  noble  and  useful, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  heaven  and  dispensing  the  blessings  of 
art  and  science ; or  it  may  be  a poor,  spavined,  broken-down, 
glandered  thing,  disappointing  all  who  own  it  or  have  any 
connexion  w7ith  it. 

Let  me  add  that  every  one  here  contributes  either  to 
disease  his  profession,  or  to  form  a healthy,  progressive,  and 
curative  part  of  it.  In  speaking  of  the  diseases,  or  rather 
vices,  of  our  profession,  1 must  be  very  plain,  and  call  things 
by  their  right  names,  for  this  kind  of  pathological  investiga- 
tion requires  all  clothes  to  be  taken  off  and  sore  places  laid 
bare.  In  practice  you  will  be  often  exposed  to  many  very 
marked  temptations,  wrhich  mainly  arise  either  from  injudi- 
ciously aspiring  to  the  society  of  those  who  are  above  you,  or, 
what  I fear  is  far  more  frequent,  seeking  the  companionship 
of  those  whose  presence  in  your  professional  avocations  you 
cannot  always  avoid,  but  w hose  social  intercourse  you  should 
ever  shun  ; I mean  the  uneducated,  the  vulgar,  and  the  disso- 
lute. The  stable  may  be  said  to  have  two  occupants — the 
groom  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  possessor  of  the  horse  on  the 
other;  you  are  the  scientific  authority  wrhich  mediates,  as  it 
wrere,  betw  een  them,  but  you  will  fall  into  error  if  you  attempt 
either  to  rival  the  one  or  to  identify  yourself  with  the  other. 

The  vice  which  I would  especially  w7arn  you  against,  is  the 
habit  qf  partaking  of  strong  drink,  which  dulls  the  edge  of 
wit,  blunts  the  tenderness  of  humanity,  makes  a mockery  of 
science,  dissipates  all  right  motives  and  scatters  to  the  winds 
all  pretensions  of  being  a gentleman.  Inebriation,  from  the 
beginning,  has,  I fear,  been  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  our 
profession. 

Like  a nauseous  steam,  it  rises  from  the  lowTest  parts  of 
our  nature,  and  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  mankind,  oblitera- 
ting faculty  after  faculty,  and  strew  ing  the  field  of  life  with 
those  who  are  thus  morally  and  intellectually  slain.  Asso- 
ciation with  low  company,  intimacy  with  grooms,  is  pretty 
sure  to  lead  to  similar  companionship  in  the  tap-room.  A 
man  can  only  truly  associate  with  another  where  there  is 
something  like  an  equality  of  mind,  and  here  the  ale-can  is 
the  means  of  reducing  the  one  to  the  level  of  the  other,  and 
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substituting  the  excitement  of  intoxication,  for  the  mutual  in- 
terchange of  healthy  ideas.  If  you  wish  to  be  respected,  you 
must  avoid  all  friendships  which  involve  a sacrifice  of  self- 
respect , for  there  is  nothing  so  destructive  in  its  consequences 
and  so  difficult  to  recover  from  as  this. 

I beseech  you  then  to  avoid  ail  companions,  high  or  low, 
equal  to  you,  or  beneath  you,  who  infringe  the  great,  and  I 
may  add  moral  principle  of  strict  sobriety  ; for  such  practices 
lead  to  pains  and  disabilities  which,  I regret  to  say,  make  the 
history  of  our  profession  a sad  tale. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  address  1 told  you  that  the  multi- 
farious knowledge  necessary  in  your  adopted  calling,  requires 
the  best  conditions  of  brain  and  mind  in  order  to  apprehend 
and  retain  it;  but  how  can  you  expect  to  do  this,  unless  you 
keep  your  heads  clear,  and  the  cerebral  tablet,  on  which 
memory  writes  with  photographic  rapidity,  clean  and  white* 
for  the  impression  of  the  details  of  science? 

“ Half-and-half”  is  not  the  fluid  which  will  make  you 
sensitive  to  the  impressions  which  you  are  to  receive  in  this 
theatre.  The  company  of  those  beneath  you  in  education 
will  but  ill  prepare  you  for  that  attention  to  scientific  details, 
often  very  complicated,  which  constitute  the  chief  point  of 
your  education  within  these  walls.  Let  me  then  counsel  you 
so  to  spend  your  evenings,  that  your  faculties  may  be  bright 
and  vigorous  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  instruction  of  the  next 
day.  Come  to  this  place,  and  each  to  his  own  seat,  with  your 
ideas  as  clear  mirrors  to  reflect  the  information  given  by  your 
teachers. 

I know  very  well  that  this  is  a distasteful  subject,  that 
es  drunkenness”  is  an  objectionable  word*  and  that  most  men 
will  disclaim  any  participation  in  the  vice.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  evils  have  I not  seen  arising  from  the 
reality  of  its  practice,  and  this  not  only  during  pupilage, 
but  in  after-life.  How  many  a gifted  and  facile  brain 
has  been  stricken  down  by  the  pleasures  of  drink.  How 
many  a man  has  lost  his  conscience  in  these  pleasures, 
and  drowned  his  care  and  his  skill  in  the  same  bowl  of 
perdition. 

My  mind’s  eye  at  this  very  moment  sees  a long  shore 
strewn  with  these  wrecks.  I would  therefore  direct  your 
vision  in  this  course ; and  beg  of  you  to  pause  and  hesitate 
before  you  enter  on  the  beginning  of  these  insane  pleasures. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  here  for  the  first  time,  I would 
say,  begin  in  sobriety,  and  cultivate  intimacy  with  those  only 
who  will  support  and  guide  you  in  your  studies ; and  to  the 
elder  students  I would  also  say,  reconsider  this  day  your 
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habits,  review  your  acquaintances,  put  on  the  whole  armour 
of  good  resolution,  and  be  examples  of  self-restraint  to  those 
who  are  around  you,  and  who  are  younger  than  yourselves. 

We,  your  teachers,  shall  often  have  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  whether  this  our  affectionate  advice  is  followed,  or 
not.  The  lecture-room  has  a voice,  and  a physiognomy, 
which  shows  unmistakeably  what  the  habits  of  its  occupants 
during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours  have  been.  If,  before 
the  lecturer  appears  in  his  place,  the  room  is  filled  with  noisy 
bluster — if  practical  jokes  and  uproar  are  used  as  preparations 
for  learning — if  whispering  and  tittering  and  secret  com- 
munications prevail  during  the  lecture,  or  drowsiness  super- 
vene— these  will  all  be  unmistakeable  evidences  of  a fault 
somewhere ; and,  I fear,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  sur- 
mising that  these  things  have  had  their  origin  in  a want  of 
proper  sobriety  at  a time  when  you  were  left  to  yourselves. 
We  could  wish  indeed  that  the  reverse  of  all  this  should  be 
the  case — that  quiet  gentlemanly  conduct  should  mark  your 
deportment  throughout;  that  the  better-regulated  spirits 
among  you,  who  I believe  are  the  great  majority,  should  dis- 
countenance anything  objectionable  on  the  part  of  the  rest; 
that  abstinence  should  rule  your  course  through  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  day,  and  temperance  through  the  whole  day ; 
that  you  should  prepare  your  minds  and  bodies  by  sedateness 
for  the  instruction  of  the  lecture;  that  attention  should 
characterise  your  demeanour  and  encourage  the  labours  of 
your  professors.  Make  it  a point  of  honour  to  come  in  a 
proper  mode  and  spirit,  so  as  to  show  that  you  respect 
us,  and  indeed  that  you  respect  yourselves ; and  thus  to 
cancel  even  a suspicion  that  intemperance  has  a votary 
among  you. 

You  are  about  to  belong  to  a liberal  profession;  but  you 
will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  just  as  liberal  only  as  you  make 
it,  and  no  more  so.  Veterinary  medicine  may  be  said  to 
have  a fair  standing  in  this  country.  It  embraces  among  its 
members  many  skilful,  and  respectable  men ; but  it  does 
not  appear  at  court  nor  in  high  circles,  and  but  seldom 
in  Acts  of  Parliament.  You  have  therefore  the  prestige  of 
your  own  name  and  fame  committed  to  your  hands.  This 
should  be  a great  incentive  to  you  to  work  steadily  on- 
wards and  to  be  jealous  of  your  every  action ; because  you 
have  no  social  standard  to  appeal  to,  short  of  your  own 
respectability. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  rocks  which  we  are  apt  to  split 
upon,  generally  exist  in  pairs,  although  apparently  the  very 
opposite  of  each  other  : and  I may  say  that  I have  noticed. 
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during  my  years  of  experience  here,  that  while  low  habits 
wreck  a portion  of  men  born  for  better  things,  the  wind 
of  foppery  blows  away  another  and  a lighter  portion  of 
our  audiences,  and  carries  them  where  success  is  no  longer 
to  be  reached.  The  professional  gentleman , I may  remark, 
is  a reasonable  mean  between  unreasonable  extremes.  You 
have  to  be  veterinary  gentlemen,  and  that  collocation  of 
terms  involves  much.  It  means  that  you  are  not  to 
be  below  your  calling ; and  it  also  means  that  you  are 
not  to  be  in  anything  above  it.  There  is  not  as  yet  that 
appreciation  of  our  profession  in  high  quarters  that  will  be 
likely  to  make  any  of  you  into  knights,  or  sprigs  of 
aristocracy;  and  I implore  you  to  get  no  tailor  to  attempt  the 
transformation.  Avoid  this,  as  you  would  the  loose-breeched, 
tight-kneed  trappings  of  the  groom.  Aim  to  be  plainly 
dressed  professional  gentlemen,  and  you  will  hit  the  mark. 
Ape  dandies  and  grooms,  and  you  will  be  despised  by  all  well- 
thinking men.  Eschew  extravagant  habits  while  you  are 
here,  and  you  will  avoid  worse  temptations  in  after-life.  As 
veterinary  surgeons,  we  are  none  of  us  likely  to  amass  great 
fortunes  ; but  then  diligence  and  conscientiousness  will  be  sure 
to  provide  us  with  a competence,  and  crown  our  laborious  days 
with  satisfaction.  Do  not  therefore  begin  your  duties  of  life 
as  if  you  were  going  to  be  great  people,  and  to  take  the 
country  by  storm.  No  such  destiny  awaits  you.  Your 
safest  standing  is  a professional  one.  Wrap  yourselves 
around  in  the  real  dignity  of  science,  and  you  will  be  equi- 
distant from  the  nobleman  and  his  groom,  and  equally  looked 
up  to,  in  your  own  department,  by  both. 

Hitherto  I have  dwelt  upon  your  increasing  respon- 
sibilities, but  I should  fall  short  of  my  duty  if  I did  not 
admit  of  the  existence  of  responsibilities  on  our  part  wdiich 
are  due  to  you  and  the  profession.  As  teachers  we  have 
to  afford  you  every  assistance  which  is  compatible  with 
our  position  and  duties.  We  owe  it  to  you  to  be  the 
friends  of  your  progress  and  your  learning,  and  the  aiders 
and  abettors  of  all  your  good  habits.  It  is  only  by  this 
mutuality  being  preserved,  that  a profession  which  depends 
mainly  upon  the  individual  worth  of  its  members,  and  upon 
public  opinion,  can  be  built  up  as  a lasting  body ; and  there- 
fore we  shall  endeavour  to  do  our  part  as  earnestly  as  we 
entreat  you  to  do  yours. 

Come  to  us  as  friends  when  any  difficulty  arises  in  your 
studies.  Consult  us  if  your  pathway  seems  darker  than  it 
should  be,  and  the  light  of  science  which  by  our  more  pro- 
longed experience  we  have  gained  shall  be  at  your  service. 
Give  us  the  opportunity  of  slender  dimensions  enlarging  ou 
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instructions  by  more  familiar  words  than  are  often  used  in 
the  lecture-room ; and,  above  all,  let  us  have  the  means  of 
sustaining  by  any  public  declaration  or  act  that  may  be 
required,  any  moral  resolve  which  may  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  yourselves  or  your  position. 

Very  few  men  are  born  geniuses,  or  have  any  very  enlarged 
faculty  for  the  rapid  acquisition  of  science,  or  any  great 
natural  dexterity  in  the  practice  of  an  art ; and  from  this  it 
would  appear  that  intellectual  talents  of  a high  order  are 
not,  as  a rule,  of  primary  importance  to  the  mass  of  mankind. 

Not  so,  however,  the  possessing  of  moral  talents,  as  they 
may  be  called,  or  the  habit  of  self-control,  and  obedience  to 
the  duties  of  our  station.  If,  however,  you  have  these  (as  I 
said  before  in  speaking  of  “will”  which  is  indeed  the  moral 
centre)  you  are  sure  to  do  well,  notwithstanding  that  your 
abilities  may  at  first  appear  to  be  of  slender  dimensions. 
Moral  talents  can  both  acquire,  and  lead  to  intellectual  ones, 
and  thus  many  a man  is  enabled  to  pick  up  the  gems  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  hold  them  afterwards  with  a firm  and 
secure  grasp. 

I would  urge  also  as  an  especial  requisite  to  your  success, 
the  cultivation  of  a spirit  of  mutual  kindness,  forbearance 
and  charity  towards  each  other. 

Think  well  of  your  fellow-pupil,  and  make  every  allowance 
for  difference  of  disposition  and  talent,  and  even  personal 
appearance.  Endeavour  within  these  walls  to  constitute  a 
small  band  of  professional  gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  which, 
when  you  leave  here,  shall  go  forth  with  you  into  the  world, 
and  enter  into  and  animate  the  profession  at  large.  Accus- 
tom yourselves  early  to  sacrifice  personal  likings  and  dislikes 
upon  the  shrine  of  your  common  art : have  no  personal 
enemies,  and  hold  as  foes  only  such  things  as  are  hostile 
to  your  career  as  useful  practitioners.  The  genial  glow  of 
good  feeling  has  a very  comforting  and  germinating  warmth 
when  applied  to  the  seeds  of  science. 

With  this  remark  I shall  close  my  observations  upon  this 
part  of  my  subject,  and  give  a simple  resume  of  the  whole 
argument,  by  saying,  that  soberness,  temperance,  and  chastity 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Muses  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ; and 
that  if  you  have  them,  you  will  have  long  life,  long  leisure,  early 
hours  and  hopeful  mornings : and  that,  in  addition  to  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  you  will  have  continuous 
and  accumulative  knowledge,  fond  hopes  and  aspirations, 
the  respect  of  your  employers,  professional  renown,  and 
wealth  enough  to  make  you  useful  and  happy.  If  you  have 
them  not,  talent  and  intellect  will  wraste  away,  the  animal 
part  of  you  will  absorb  the  rational,  and  your  end  will  be 
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worse  than  your  beginning — for  all  men  begin  in  ignorance, 
but  a vicious  man  ends  in  blank  despair. 

I do  not  forget  that  I am  addressing  a threefold  audience ; 
and  that  my  hearers  consist  of  noviciate  pupils,  senior  pupils, 
and  those  who  are  members  and  bright  ornaments  of  our 
common  profession.  I feel  assured  that  the  latter  will  agree 
with  me  when  I say  that  if  the  sentiments  I have  uttered 
are  not  applicable  to  every  one  of  us,  they  are  nevertheless 
important  to  all,  and  that  at  least  they  have  not  been  sug- 
gested by  that  enemy  of  mankind — flattery.  May  I add 

that  I sincerely  hope  we  shall  ever  be  supported  by  those 
professional  friends  who  on  these  days  of  inauguration  gene- 
rally come  among  us,  and  who  now  honour  me  with  their 
presence. 

I must  now  say  a few  words  respecting  the  curriculum  of 
your  studies,  which  embraces  many  subjects,  but  which,  with 
a careful  management  of  your  time,  you  will  easily  master, 
imbibing  all  the  seemingly  perplexing  details  which  you 
are  required  to  understand.  1 think  I am  justified  in  assert- 
ing that  anatomy  and  physiology  are  the  alphabet  and  the 
grammar  of  veterinary  medicine.  Is  it  worth  while  to  say 
a word  upon  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  these 
sciences?  Perhaps  it  is;  because  you  may  say,  as  in  fact 
has  often  been  said,  and  still  oftener  thought,  that  as  men 
can  speak  correctly  without  a scientific  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar, so  veterinary  surgeons  may  practice  efficiently  without 
a knowledge  of  anatomy — in  short,  that  good  empirics  are 
successful  practitioners. 

Look  to  operative  veterinary  surgery,  and  then  it  is 
obvious  that  nothing  but  a knowledge  of  the  parts  can 
enable  any  one  to  be  a good  and  safe  operator ; and  who 
shall  say  how  much  of  the  practice  of  surgery  may  fall  to 
the  lot  of  any  of  you,  what  parts  of  the  body  you  may 
have  thus  to  deal  with,  or  in  what  direction  out  of  sight 
your  knife  may  have  to  penetrate  ? Therefore,  on  the 
ground  of  surgery  alone,  a pretty  general  cultivation  of 
anatomical  knowledge  will  be  demanded.  But  much  more 
can  be  said  for  a prosecution  of  anatomy  than  that  the 
knowledge  of  it  guides  the  operator’s  knife  with  certainty 
and  safety.  I maintain  that  it  guides  medical  thought,  just 
as  much  as  it  does  surgical  steel.  Granting  that  many  men, 
knowfing  far  less  than  butchers  of  the  location  of  organs, 
have  made  remarkable  cures,  extraordinary  hits ; and  have 
what  may  be  called  an  inherent  instinct  for  divining  diseases, 
and  I think  it  wrould  be  v7rong  to  assert  that  no  such  persons 
exist — yet  who  can  count  upon  being  thus  gifted,  or  on  a 
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continuation  of  such  success  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

The  state  of  the  world  consists  at  present  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  ever-burning  lamp  of  science  for  the  fitful  gleams 
of  instinctive  knowledge.  Moreover,  as  science  advances  em- 
piricism recedes,  and  at  length  disappears  so  completely,  that 
the  scientific  man  can  only  smile  at  that  which  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist.  Probably  we  are  at  this  day  far  worse 
guessers  of  the  nature  of  a disease  than  Aristotle,  but  we 
are  far  more  successful  explorers.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  our  having,  so  to  speak,  the  textures  and  localities 
of  the  organs  in  our  minds  and  thoughts  ; by  our  facility  of 
travelling,  as  it  were,  from  structure  to  structure ; and  by  our 
investigating  by  the  light  of  physiological  science  the  disor- 
dered functions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  brain,  or  other  organs,  in 
dubious  cases : thus,  by  our  making  the  whole  organism 
mentally  transparent,  our  second  sight  is  enabled  to  tho- 
roughly scan  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  thus  that  we  render 
ourselves  valuable  labourers  in  an  age  which  has  uniformly 
given  up  empirical  guessing. 

The  study  of  anatomy  is  indeed  an  intricate  journey 
through  the  Divine  wonders  of  organization,  and  if  it  had  no 
practical  end,  must  yet,  to  a reasoning  being  like  man,  fur- 
nish the  noblest  contemplations  which  material  grandeur  can 
supply.  Every  muscle  and  nerve  you  cut  are  the  instru- 
ments and  the  inhabitants  of  a sensation  and  a life  which 
eclipses  all  our  thoughts.  I consider  that  we  are  fortunate 
in  the  fact,  that  this  marvel-producing  science,  which  is 
literally  the  key  to  progressive  philosophy,  is  a necessity  of 
our  studies. 

Anatomy  consists  of  two  great  divisions.  In  the  first 
place,  you  have  special  anatomy,  which  reveals  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  parts  of  the  organs  of  living  bodies ; such 
as  the  skin,  nerves,  muscles,  bones,  and  the  contents  of  the 
various  cavities,  as  well  as  the  continuity  and  relation  of  part 
to  part,  and  their  relative  situations.  It  treats  also  of  the  diffe- 
rent organs  and  members  of  which  the  body  is  composed  as 
a whole.  The  more,  however,  you  look  into  any  object  of 
nature,  the  more  you  find  there  is  to  admire;  and  the  more 
you  isolate  any  part  of  an  object,  the  more  it  expands  into 
a separate  fund  of  knowledge.  Nature  grows  under  every 
contemplation.  Thus  as  soon  as  the  microscope^vvas  in- 
vented, sight  became  as  it  were  progressive,  and  it  w^ld  be 
rash  to  say  what  new  inventions  of  optical  instruments  may 
not  achieve,  or  how  far  our  visual  faculties  may  be  yet 
extended.  At  any  rate,  by  the  combined  aid  of  science  and 
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art  we  can  now  see  what  the  ancients  could  not,  and 
perhaps,  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  our  grandsons 
may  as  much  excel  us  as  we  have  those  who  have  gone  before. 

One  cf  the  first  applications  of  the  microscope  was  to 
anatomy,  when  a new  world  of  wonders  appeared  to  be  dis- 
closed to  the  observer.  Unwearied  application  on  the  part 
of  microscopists,  has  enabled  them  to  record  many  facts, 
till  then  unknown,  and  to  exhibit  the  minute  cell-work,  and 
almost  the  ultimate  structure,  of  the  various  parts  of  organized 
bodies ; and  it  is  these  things,  which,  being  brought  together 
in  a compact  form,  constitute  general  anatomy.  That  is  to 
say,  not  the  anatomical  configuration  and  relation  of  large 
and  special  parts  to  each  other,  but — if  the  term  be  allow- 
able— the  infinitesimal  constituents  of  the  different  organs. 

Certain  general  principles  of  structure,  a universal  con- 
stitution of  cells,  have  been  arrived  at,  and  this  deeper  ocean 
of  organization  is  beginning  to  have  something  like  sound- 
ings. Although  you  may  not  be  able  at  present  to  connect 
these  discoveries  in  a palpable  manner  with  practical 
veterinary  surgery,  yet  you  will  feel  great  pleasure  in 
ascertaining  something  about  them,  and  in  admiring  the 
illimitable  extent  of  the  field  of  research  thus  opened  to 
your  view.  But  if  anatomy,  properly  so-called,  awakens 
scientific  thought  in  reference  to  organization,  it  does  not 
necessarily  find  there  the  beginning  of  disease,  and  although 
it  may  take  you  accurately  to  the  spot  where  the  disease 
exists,  it  fails  to  tell  you  what  it  is.  This  want  is  supplied 
by  pathological  anatomy,  which  may  be  said  to  examine  the 
subject  that  has  died  of  disease,  explore  the  organ  involved, 
and  reveal  the  nature  of  the  mischief  or  lesion.  To  your 
anatomical  knowledge  is  thus  added  a knowledge  of  disease, 
and  your  mind  is  now  enabled  to  take  a more  clear  view  of 
the  original  cause  of  the  malady.  Pathological  anatomy  in 
its  turn  is  both  special  and  general. 

After  watching  most  sedulously  the  progress  of  cases  during 
life,  you  will  take  every  opportunity  of  investigating  the  effects 
of  disease  as  revealed  by  post-mortem  examinations.  I would 
not  have  you  measure  the  usefulness  of  these  apparently  recon- 
dite studies  altogether  by  the  direct  fruits  they  yield  in  prac- 
tice. You  may  sometimes  appear  to  obtain  from  pathological 
anatomy  but  little  addition  to  your  means  of  cure  : but  rest 
assured  that  all  the  divisions  of  science  help  each  other. 
Remember  that  anatomical  thought  is  enlightened  by  sight, 
and  that  it  may  contribute  to  bright  ideas  in  practice  without 
your  even  being  aware  of  the  process. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  only  considered  the  subject  in 
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what  may  be  called  a dead  aspect ; for,  in  itself,  anatomy 
presents  the  parts  as  motionless  and  not  alive.  Here  the 
science  of  physiology  steps  in,  and  explores  the  offices,  uses, 
and  functions  of  the  various  organs.  Physiology  in  its  turn 
is  general  and  special — though  general  physiology,  a most 
important  branch  of  the  science,  is  yet  in  comparative 

infancy.  Physiology  is  the  union  of  all  the  known  and 

recognisable  living  actions  of  the  organism  to  the  revelations 
of  structure  made  by  anatomy.  Moreover,  it  is  the  union  of 
all  our  observations  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  to  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  solids.  It  embraces,  also,  the  wondrous 
sympathy  which  exists  between  different  organs  and  sets 
of  organs ; in  short,  it  is  the  entire  history  of  organic 
life.  For  example  : anatomy  opens  the  chest,  and  shows  you 
the  lungs,  but  only  as  motionless,  lifeless  structures,  made  up 
of  air-tubes  and  cells,  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  &c.,  lying  in 
juxtaposition,  and  which  with  the  heart,  fill  the  cavity. 

Physiology  shows  you  the  living  breathing  animal,  the 

nostrils  expanding,  the  chest  dilating  and  subsiding,  and 
the  body,  generally,  with  the  circulating  fluids,  all  influenced 
by  these  motive  forces.  By  physiology  you  have,  so  to 
speak,  to  put  this  living  force  of  breathing  into  the  struc- 
ture which  anatomy  has  developed;  to  learn  the  details 
of  the  function  by  observing  how  the  mechanism  suits 
the  function ; and  in  short  to  make  the  lungs  scientifically 
alive  by  a knowledge  of  their  movements  and  general  uses. 
Physiology  is,  therefore,  the  life  of  anatomy,  and  raises  it 
upon  its  feet. 

The  realm  of  organic  sympathies,  also  belonging  to  phy- 
siology, is  a matter  of  still  more  subtle  inference  reposing 
upon  deeper  and  wider  information.  Thus,  while  our  spe- 
cial senses  are  the  chief  observers  in  anatomy,  a more 
active  power  of  observation,  a more  penetrating  thought,  and, 
if  I may  use  the  expression,  a kind  of  scientific  imagination, 
are  brought  into  play  in  eliciting  the  truths  of  physiology. 
The  product  is  living,  because  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats, 
and  also  the  faculties  of  our  own  minds  which  elicit  it,  are  alive. 

So  much  for  general  science,  but  we  must  not  be  too 
general,  for  the  business  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  with  the 
domesticated  animals  and  their  diseases.  The  principles  of 
life  are  the  same  whether  applied  to  man,  horse,  elephant,  or 
zoophyte.  Every  organic  being  is  full  of  Divine  wisdom. 
Life  and  organism  are  exactly  suited  to  each  other,  and  thus  it 
is  that  every  living  creature  is  fitted  to  its  sphere  of  existence 
w ith  unerringand  infinite  skill.  The  consideration  of  thisgrand 
truth  is  indeed  the  most  general  branch  of  physiology.  But 
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it  is  my  duty  especially  to  bring  before  your  notice,  as 
subjects  of  your  care,  as  objects  of  your  thought,  nay,  I would 
say,  as  creatures  of  your  love,  those  beautiful  domesticated 
animals  which  are  the  servants  and  companions  of  man.  I 
firmly  believe  that  there  is  implanted  in  the  human  breast,  a 
distinct  affection,  which  may  be  called  the  love  of  animals . 
The  Creator  has  ensured  many  ends  by  bestowing  various 
kinds  of  affection.  Man  was  clearly  intended  to  subjugate 
many  of  the  inferior  animals,  to  use  some  of  them  as 
servants,  to  understand  their  ways  and  to  minister  to  their 
wants.  Is  it  not  likely,  then,  that  there  should  have  been  a 
passion  existing  in  his  breast,  which  would  lead  him  to  begin 
his  duty  to  these  his  subjects,  by  the  generous  impulses  of 
his  nature  ? I must  leave  this]  question  ; yet  I feel  assured 
that  every  one  of  you  has  a kindly  spot  in  his  heart,  which 
throbs  responsively  to  this  animal-loving  theory.  That  great 
poet  and  chivalric  orator,  Lamartine,  who  stood  by  the  boiling 
waves  of  the  last  French  revolution,  and  turned  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  the  path  of  blood  into  order  and  obedience 
to  the  laws,  is  evidently  imbued  with  these  feelings.  In  a 
letter  to  the  TJnivers , of  August  7th,  1858,  he  uses  the  follow- 
ing touching  words : “ I have,  from  economy,  given  up  my 
horses,  which  I loved  as  companions  of  my  youth  and  of  my 
travels.  I keep  a few  dogs,  who  repay,  by  love,  a morsel  of 
bread,  and  whose  tender  fidelity  seems  as  a protest  against  the 
faithlessness  of  men.” 

This  subject  is  much  more  important,  in  a practical  point 
of  view,  than  at  first  sight  it  might  appear,  for,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  it  is  this  love  of  the  domesticated  animals  which 
is  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  improved  treatment  they 
receive  in  our  day;  for  what  is  the  result  and  fruit  of  all  our 
science  of  healing,  if  it  be  not  expressed  in  that  one  blessed 
word — humanity  ? This  virtue  is  the  goal  where  our  art  is 
crowned  by  heaven  itself ; and  the  word  expresses  that  a man 
is  most  truly  a man  when  he  has  the  tenderest  regard  for  the 
life  and  happiness  of  the  beings  around  and  beneath  him. 
Now  as  I consider  humanity  to  be  the  source  of  all  that  care 
and  solicitude  bestowed  upon  the  lower  animals,  so  I 
would  rejoice  at  the  improved  conditions,  in  this  respect, 
w7hich  the  present  day  affords  us.  These  are  manifold,  but  I 
wall  only  mention  some  of  them. 

First,  theemployment  of  anaesthetic  agents,  as  ether,  chloro- 
form, &c.,  have  to  a great  extent  abolished  the  sense  of  pain 
protracted  surgical  operations.  This  is  a blessing  both 
for  the  operator  and  the  subject,  enhancing  the  skill  of  the 
one,  and  improving  the  chances  of  recovery  of  the  other. 
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The  regard  for  the  feelings  of  our  patients  which  the 
exhibition  of  pain-removing  means  implies,  cannot  fail  also  to 
tell  favorably  upon  the  progress  of  our  science. 

The  mind-world  is  moving  on  in  this  respect,  and  there 
is  a distinct  public  opinion  arising  against  the  practice  of 
unnecessary  vivisection  in  the  schools  of  medicine.  The  time 
has  been,  and  perhaps  still  exists,  when  experiments  upon 
living  horses,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  and  the  like,  w7ere  instituted 
week  after  week,  and  session  after  session,  not  to  discover 
anything  new,  not  to  gain  any  fresh  access  to  the  secrets  of 
nature  (for  one  or  two  such  experiments  would  have  sufficed 
for  that),  but  simply  to  demonstrate  to  fresh  students  the 
effects  of  <c  cutting  and  maiming”  these  living  and  writhing 
creatures.  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  protest,  in  your  name 
and  my  own,  against  all  attempts  to  raise  up  schools  of 
vivisection.  The  act  is  an  abomination  to  all  our  most  en- 
lightened feelings  ; a torpor  and  a darkness  extinguishing 
our  best  sources  of  knowledge ; in  short,  it  is  arrant  and  hor- 
rible Sepoyism  wearing  the  mask  of  art  and  science.  Public 
opinion  only  requires  to  be  directed  to  the  subject  to  render 
such  practices  impossible,  and  justly  to  punish  the  perpe- 
trators. I am  speaking  of  the  public  repetition  of  vivisection, 
or,  in  plain  Saxon,  the  cutting  up  of  creatures  alive. 

If  any  scientific  man,  brought  to  a stand-still  by  other 
modes  of  investigation,  finds  it  necessary  to  cut  up  a living 
body,  let  him  first  chloroform  the  flesh  he  is  about  to  violate, 
and  trust  to  his  conscience  for  an  acquittal.  Let  him  report 
his  results ; but  let  him  not  repeatedly,  and  before  sus- 
ceptible young  men,  score  deeply  into  nerve,  brain,  muscle, 
and  the  vital  organs  of  the  frame,  as  if  they  were  but  a 
black  insensate  board  for  his  fantastic  cruelties  to  design 
upon.  This  institution,  as  the  fountain-head  of  the  animal 
sciences  for  these  realms,  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
claims  of  the  domesticated  animals,  and  humanity  should  be 
written  in  broad  capitals  over  its  doorway.  Here  we  can 
tolerate  none  of  the  horrors  which  have  disgraced  some  of 
the  Continental  schools — none  of  that  cruelty  which,  in  the 
art  of  healing,  has  grinned  like  a demon  from  behind  a mask. 
Would  you  believe  it?  in  France,  before  chloroform  was  used, 
they  taught  the  students  surgery  by  requiring  them  to  perform 
all  the  leading  operations  upon  living  horses — upon  horses 
which  required  no  such  operations,  but  were  given  up  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Government.  Imagine  a poor  animal,  hour 
after  hour,  with  hacked  flesh  and  quivering  sinew,  uttering 
dumb  groans  to  deaf  hearts,  then  taken  back  to  his  oats  for 
next  day's  fete  of  steel.  These  are  the  cruel  acts  of 
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North  American  Indians  with  their  foes ; of  the  Inquisition 
with  heretics ; of  Nana  Sahib  with  English  women  and 
children — and,  I blush  to  say  it,  of  French  professors  with 
their  poor  dumb  patients.  All  have  heard  of  Majendie, 
the  physiologist,  whose  investigatory  steel  has  been  thrust 
into  every  kind  of  flesh  that  the  law'  even  of  France  left 
available : all  the  dogs  and  cats  that  ever  came  within  his 
grasp  w7ere  sure  to  leave  some  partof  their  organs  sticking  to  his 
fierce  forceps.  It  is  said  that  an  old  English  Quaker  waited 
upon  him  one  day,  and  in  simple  downright  phrase  laid  bare 
to  him  the  horrors  of  w hat  he  had  been  doing  through  a long 
lifetime.  I do  not  know  where  the  anecdote  is  to  be  found, 
but  it  is  further  recorded,  that  after  that  the  old  physiologist 
w7as  haunted  by  a terrible  consciousness  of  having  committed 
a w-rong.  A similar  case  occurred  more  recently  to  a Scotch 
vivisecting  professor,  whose  last  illness  was  a long  and 
painful  one ; and  his  sufferings,  it  w7as  confessed,  wrere 
aggravated  by  the  recollection  of  the  agonies  he  had  so  often 
inflicted  upon  unoffending  animals,  which  but  for  him  might 
have  lived  out  their  days  with  that  pleasure  w7hich  the  Creator 
designed  as  a concomitant  of  their  life. 

In  connexion  wflth  this  subject,  I am  happy  to  mention  the 
claims  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals — 
of  the  council  of  which  I have  the  honour  to  be  a member — 
and  I could  wish  that  every  member  of  our  profession  should 
lend  his  substantial  support  to  this  valuable  society,  thus 
co-operating  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  disease,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  founders  of  this  College.  On  the  other  hand, 
I hope  the  society  will  take  a hint,  and  keep  its  attention 
fixed  upon  the  probable  introduction  of  vivisection  on  a 
large  scale  into  the  schools  of  this  country  : and,  if  necessary, 
rouse  the  public  mind  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
Happily,  amongst  Englishmen,  public  opinion  is  so  right- 
mincled  and  so  strong,  that  w7ere  it  concentrated  but  for  an 
hour  upon  the  existence  of  such  horrors  as  I have  mentioned, 
indignation  would  do  such  a work  that  would  prevent  their 
recurrence  for  ever. 

Among  other  proofs  of  a more  humane  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects committed  to  our  care,  may  be  mentioned  the  gradual 
substitution  of  mild  for  severe  measures  in  practice ; and  the 
cessation,  in  the  hands  of  scientific  and  skilful  men,  of  the 
system  of  enormous  drugging,  wrhich,  together  with  the  over- 
composition of  prescriptions,  is  a relic  of  barbarous  ages. 
Time  was,  as  could  easily  be  illustrated,  when  a prescription 
was  a pack-horse  upon  wdiose  back  you  could  not  put  too 
many  burdens;  and  when,  out  of  the  intestinal  w7ar  of 
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chemicals  and  drugs,  a treaty  of  peace  was  expected  to  be 
signed  in  the  stomach  between  the  patient  and  the  disease. 
But  at  present,  simpler  methods  prevail,  and  the  study  of 
the  action  of  drugs  is  more  likely  to  be  promoted,  when  there 
are  not  twenty  possible  substances,  to  each  of  which  the 
effect,  or  the  cure,  might  be  attributed.  Following  in  the  same 
track,  smaller  quantities  of  medicinal  agents  are  administered, 
and  I cannot  but  think  that  this  diminution  of  doses  has 
correct  physiological  reasons  to  back  it.  Diseases  arise  from 
disturbances  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  bodily  functions, 
and  pharmaceutical  means  have  therefore  rather  to  exert 
an  influence  of  restoration,  than  to  operate  as  dead  weights 
to  the  cure.  In  the  same  way,  a gradual  reversion  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  bleeding  has  been  going  on ; and 
the  reckless  resort  to  it,  in  almost  all  cases,  is  now  very 
generally  condemned.  Thus  you  will  And,  upon  studying 
the  history  of  your  profession,  that  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery  have  gone  along  and  kept  pace  with  other 
departments  of  science ; that  greater  humanity  prevails 
than  heretofore ; that  there  is  more  common  sense  em- 
ployed, and  less  hurry  exhibited  for  effects,  there  being  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  stock  of  scientific  patience,  and 
also  a greater  reliance  now  upon  general  measures,  which 
were  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  their  value  unknown, 
until  of  late  date. 

In  nothing  is  our  profession  more  humane  than  in  those 
things  which  constitute  hygiene,  or  the  laws  and  cir- 
cumstances that  relate  to  the  preservation  of  health.  The 
most  easy  and  obvious  of  all  means  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  health  of  animals,  were  not  until  recently  understood, 
or  if  so,  were  ill  applied. 

Cleanliness,  drainage,  ventilation,  and  judicious  dieting, 
now  receive  their  full  appreciation,  as  being  the  most 
effectual  methods  we  possess  for  the  prevention  and  cur- 
tailment of  disease.  These  things,  too  near  the  eye  to  be 
seen  in  past  ages,  are  equivalent  in  their  grand  simplicity  to 
an  entire  sanitary  pharmacopoeia ; and  they  must  be 
especially  dear  to  all  those  who  are  the  friends  of  the  horse, 
and  have  the  comforts  connected  with  that  noble  animal  in 
their  thoughts.  Cleanliness,  air,  and  light  are  the  necessary 
stimuli  of  the  bodily  functions.  These  are  gradually  being 
introduced  into  the  stables  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  into  the 
humble  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
one  who  possesses  a horse  will  in  time  find  out  that  his  best 
interests  consist  in  furnishing  his  stable  with  these  primor- 
dial requirements  of  the  healthy  living  organism. 
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The  limitation  and  even  extinction  of  epizootics  may  best 
be  looked  for,  in  an  obedience  to  the  general  laws  of  nature  ; 
for  epizootics  coming  as  general  influences,  should  by  general 
influences  be  met.  You  will  therefore  inscribe  hygiene  on 
the  tablet  of  your  memories ; and  when  you  go  out  into 
practice,  cast  one  eye  on  your  patient,  and  another  upon  his 
habitation,  and  see  if  he  be  half  suffocated  by  being  huddled 
up  with  other  horses,  in  a miserably  low  and  ill-ventilated 
stable,  the  air  of  which  is  necessarily  hot,  foul,  and  op- 
pressive ; or,  in  a word,  if  his  disease  be  not  either  caused, 
or  aggravated  by  some  ill-conditioned  state  of  his  quarters. 
By  this  hygienic  investigation  you  will  be  materially  assisted 
in  the  medical  treatment  of  the  case,  and  be  enabled  to  form 
a correct  prognosis ; and  when  dealing  with  a respectable 
and  a sensible  proprietor,  you  may  impart  information  to  him 
which  will  greatly  tend  to  the  comfort,  and  preserve  the 
health,  of  his  animals. 

When  one  looks  at  the  manner  in  which  our  domesticated 
animals  have  hitherto  been  treated  in  a hygienic  point  of 
view,  the  wonder  is,  that  epizootics  and  other  pestilences 
have  not  committed  ten-fold  more  ravages  than  they  have 
done.  Stables  adjacent  to,  and  under,  human  dwellings,  with 
scarcely  a breath  of  air  to  vivify,  or  a gleam  of  light  to  en- 
liven their  prevailing  darkness  : styes  placed  under  cottage 
windows,  and  cow-houses  in  which  cows  are  packed  almost 
to  suffocation,  have  been  tolerated  from  time  immemorial. 
What  must  be  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  such 
places?  what  the  state  of  the  milk  and  bacon  produced? 
By  investigating  these  important  matters,  and  acting  ac- 
cordingly, you  will  co-operate  with  the  movement  of  the  age, 
and  do  your  part  as  professional  men  in  the  new  field  of 
sanitary  improvement  and  conservation  of  public  health.  This 
too,  will  unite  you  by  a new  and  strong  tie  to  the  best  men  in 
the  medical  profession,  an  association  always  to  be  courted  by 
you,  since  to  that  profession  you  stand  in  a peculiar  relation- 
ship of  brotherhood.  As  I could  wish  that  all  our  medical 
brethren  had  some  knowledge  of  veterinary  science,  and  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  lower  animals,  so  I need 
scarcely  express  a hope,  that  you  will  also  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  corresponding  sciences  in  the  human  subject. 

The  text  books  of  physiology  are  common  to  both  the 
sciences ; the  rules  of  hygiene,  and  the  principles  of  medical 
practice,  are  likewise  common  to  both ; and  you  will  find,  I 
am  sure,  your  firmest  friends  among  the  enlightened  medical 
men  of  the  district  in  which  you  may  be  located. 

I have  now  touched  upon  a few  subjects  which  are  more 
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particularly  connected  with  the  study  of  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, and  pathology ; and  presented  you  with  some  general 
considerations  to  show  why  you  must  sedulously  and  dili- 
gently cultivate  these  divisions  of  science.  Let  me  now  pass 
to  more  practical  matters,  and  advise  you  in  all  earnestness 
and  sincerity  not  to  be  content  with  a mere  book-knowledge 
of  anatomy,  but  to  dissect  for  yourselves,  and  thus  to  obtain 
that  real  information  which  makes  so  deep  an  impression 
on  the  mind,  that  it  endures  for  life,  and  in  daily  practice 
is  constantly  resorted  to  as  an  ever  fresh  fountain  of  know- 
ledge. In  the  course  of  your  studies  here,  make  it  your 
business  to  dissect  the  subject  over  and  over  again ; and  to 
give  your  whole  mind  to  an  examination  of  the  structures 
which  the  parts  present  before  you.  I do  not,  however, 
advise  you  to  spend  a large  portion  of  your  time  in  minute 
dissections,  nor  to  become  great  in  the  making  of  neat  pre- 
parations ; but  I do  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  your  studies 
which  supplies  such  a basis  for  medical  education  to  rest 
upon,  as  anatomy,  taken  in  combination  with  physiology. 

You  will  also  find  great  and  lasting  benefit  in  a daily 
attendance  upon  the  clinical  practice  of  the  college  : indeed, 
this  is  the  field  in  which  you  will  receive  the  most  direct 
instruction,  and  it  is  that  in  which  your  after  life  will  be 
spent.  Study  the  cases  well ; notice  the  peculiar  symptoms 
of  each ; and  record  in  your  minds,  as  wTell  as  in  your  note- 
books, the  progress  of  the  case  from  day  to  day ; observe  the 
action  of  the  medicines  given  ; also  register  successes,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  treat  the  like  cases  when  you  come  to 
practise  for  yourselves  ; and  above  all,  note  failures ; inquire 
into  their  reasons,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  mode  of 
treatment  wffiich  might  be  likely  to  afford  benefit  in  similar 
instances.  An  hour  or  two  every  morning  devoted  to  such 
habits  of  observation  and  accurate  thinking,  will  rapidly 
develope  the  faculties  of  your  minds ; and  the  germ  of  the 
scientific  practitioner  will  thus  be  manifested  within  the 
first  few  months  of  your  attendance  at  the  College.  The 
surgical  cases  will  also  claim  an  equal  share  of  your  attention ; 
and  in  this  institution  you  will  have  the  benefit  of  occa- 
sionally observing  cases  of  a nature  that  a small  practice 
but  seldom  affords.  Lose  then  none  of  these  golden  hours, 
w7hen  clinical  practice  can  be  witnessed  by  you,  but  regard 
the  opportunity  with  the  most  jealous  care.  However 
clever  you  may  be,  however  bright  and  talented,  the  pro- 
blems presented  to  you  in  disease  are  often  deep  and  obscure 
enough  to  employ  all  your  abilities,  and  sufficiently  important 
to  enlist  all  your  sympathies  as  well  as  your  earnest  en- 
deavours to  solve. 
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Need  I further  dilate  upon  the  importance  of  your  chosen 
profession — veterinary  medicine?  In  its  largest  sense,  as 
I have  already  told  you,  it  is  humanity  clothing  itself 
with  science,  to  minister  to  the  health  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. There  is  certainly  something  that  bespeaks  the  Chris- 
tian in  it.  But  coming  down  to  its  practical  value,  we 
find  that  the  progress  of  civilization  engenders  in  the 
domesticated  animals,  numerous  maladies  which  in  a state 
of  nature  they  do  not  suffer  from.  Happily  the  civiliza- 
tion which  generated  the  disease,  has  also  produced  the 
science  to  combat  it.  Thus  veterinary  medicine  is  of  im- 
mense value,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  state ; and  it 
will  become  increasingly  so  in  proportion  as  you  who  merge 
into  practice  from  this  College  have  clear  and  extended  views 
of  hygienic  and  medical  treatment ; in  proportion  also  as 
you  quit  the  old  routine  of  practice,  and  lean  upon  scientific 
deductions ; and  likewise,  in  proportion  as  you,  by  your 
general  good  conduct,  win  public  opinion,  and  show  to  all 
who  are  possessed  of  valuable  animals,  that  they  have  a 
satisfactory  resource  to  look  to  for  assistance  in  cases  of 
emergency;  namely,  to  a sober,  diligent,  careful,  well-educated 
and  practical  veterinary  surgeon.  It  was  to  supply  this 
want,  to  create  this  public  opinion, — in  a word,  to  bring  a 
definite  form  of  veterinary  science  out  of  the  chaos  of  old 
farriery, — that  the  Veterinary  College  was  established,  now' 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a century  ago  ; and  we  may  con- 
fidently point  to  the  result,  to  show  that  it  has  not  been  in- 
sufficient for  this  end,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  has  kept 
pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  age. 

Since  the  College  has  existed,  a race  of  professors  has  been 
created,  not  indeed  a numerous  one,  but  still  claiming  the 
veneration  of  many  a practitioner  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
Saint-Bel,  Moorcroft,  Coleman,  Sewell,  are  names  which 
will  not  pass  away  from  among  us  so  long  as  veterinary 
science  exists.  Again,  since  its  foundation,  a stream  of 
educated  veterinary  surgeons  has  steadily  issued  from  it, 
and  every  district  of  our  country  has  been  brought  to 
know  that  science  has  extended  its  operations ; that  hu- 
manity has  supplanted  barbarism  ; and  that  a new  class  of 
useful  members  has  entered  the  community,  to  act  as  con- 
servators of  the  national  wealth.  Again,  since  this  College 
arose,  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  become  an  officer  of  her 
Majesty's  army,  and  in  thus  bearing  her  royal  commission 
e state  has  acknowledged  his  services. 

Recently  also,  as  you  are  aware,  the  members  of  our  pro- 
sion  have  been  called  upon  to  go  forth  writh  our  army  to 
are  the  chances  of  war,  to  gain  their  portion  of  credit  and  re- 
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nown  ; and  to  plait  fresh  leaves  into  the  chaplet  of  the  laurels 
of  victory. 

Since  the  same  epoch,  also,  the  East  India  Company — 
which  has  administered  its  rule  over  one  eighth  of  the  human 
race,  and  which  in  being  now  merged  into  the  British 
government,  sets  with  a grandeur  like  that  of  the  full-orbed 
sun  upon  the  horizon — has  opened  the  ranks  of  its  armies  to 
our  profession.  Here  too,  veterinary  surgeons  have  reaped 
the  reward  of  the  honest  fulfilment  of  their  duty,  and  many 
of  them  have  added  to  the  records  of  science  the  results 
of  their  experience  in  the  several  parts  of  that  vast  empire ; 
while  some,  alas,  have  given  their  lives  a sacrifice  to  these 
investigations  amid  those  burning  and  arid  climes.  The 
name  of  India,  therefore,  may  be  justly  emblazoned  upon  the 
shield  of  the  Veterinary  College. 

I hope,  then,  that  without  presumption  I may  claim 
something  for  this  institution,  yea,  I can  truly  say  that  much 
has  been  done  by  it  for  the  public  good.  The  creation  of  the 
first  board  of  veterinary  examiners  in  this  country,  in  the 
formation  of  which  we  were  largely  indebted  to  many  dis- 
tinguished menbers  of  the  sister  profession,  was  effected  by 
the  College.  Circumstances  are  now,  however,  changed, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  College  are  pleased  to  act 
with  the  *6  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons/5 — the 
chartered  body, — which  Her  Majesty  has  seen  fit  to  endow 
with  her  royal  privilege  of  incorporation,  that  veterinary 
science  may  take  its  rank  with  others  in  the  realm.  You 
will  understand,  therefore,  that  on  the  completion  of  your 
studies,  you  will  be  examined  b}7,  the  Court  of  Examiners 
instituted  by  the  body  corporate,  whose  diplomas  can  alone 
make  you  legal  members  of  the  profession. 

I do  not  consider  professional  politics  a fitting  theme  for 
an  introductory  lecture,  but  I should  be  doing  an  injustice  to 
my  sentiments  were  I not  to  express  the  high  honour  I feel 
in  having  been  elected  the  President  of  the  corporation  for 
the  current  year,  and  the  great  gratification  it  affords  me  to 
be  enabled  to  state  that  I know  of  no  cause  which  is  likely  to 
disturb  the  harmony  which  exists  between  the  two  institutions. 

The  College  is  accredited  on  all  hands ; and  the  temple  of 
Janus  is  shut:  the  chartered  body  works  with  us;  and  the 
good  of  our  profession  is  the  guiding  star  which  shines  above 
our  heads.  Depend  upon  it,  that  so  long  as  this  harmony 
lasts,  we  shall  rise  in  public  estimation.  So  long  as  these 
bands  of  union  are  strengthened  and  tightened,  our  art  will 
stand  forth  in  bold  relief,  supplanting  egotism,  self-seeking 
honour,  and  professional  discord. 

I may  even  venture  to  assert  that  the  Governors  view 
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with  lively  pleasure  the  unanimity  which  now  exists  between 
this  institution  and  the  corporate  body,  and  they  will  not 
be  backward  in  considering  any  further  measures  that  time 
and  circumstances  may  render  necessary  to  strengthen  it. 
Should  the  sanguine  hopes  of  some  be  accomplished,  the 
profession  will  no  doubt  take  a new  position,  and  every 
member  of  it  will  acquire  a standing  such  as  must  of 
necessity  spring  from  kindred  institutions  banded  together 
for  noble  objects. 

Nor  must  I omit  to  mention  another  union  of  great  utility 
to  our  profession,  I mean  that  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  with  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  This 
national  society  is  still  pleased,  in  consideration  of  the 
services  performed  by  us,  in  the  extension  of  veterinary 
science  to  the  more  immediate  wants  of  the  agriculturist,  to 
continue  its  annual  grant  of  £200  to  this  institution.  In  so 
liberal  an  age,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  en- 
lightened body  should  be  quick  to  recognise  the  connexion 
that  exists  between  agriculture  and  the  veterinary  art ; be- 
tween the  soil  of  our  country  and  its  highest  produce,  the 
domesticated  animals,  whose  beauty  adorns  our  plains,  and 
whose  usefulness  promotes  our  welfare ; and  w7ho  impart  to 
agriculture  itself  its  living  issues. 

I find  I have  but  little  time  to  dwell  upon  many  other 
important  subjects.  The  books  which  you  will  chiefly  want 
for  your  guides,  are  Percivall’s  ‘ Anatomy  of  the  Horse/  and 
his  ‘ Hippopathology Blaine’s  ( Veterinary  Outlines/ 
and  Youatt  on  6 Cattle/  and  on  ‘ The  Dog.’  Morton’s 
e Manual  of  Pharmacy/  and  e Toxicological  Chart/  are  indis- 
pensable ; and  you  ought  also  to  possess  Simonds’  treatise  on 
‘The  Dentition  of  the  Ox,  Sheep,  and  Pig/  and  his  mono- 
graph on  * Variola  Ovina.’ 

In  addition  to  these  more  special  works,  you  will  find  it 
useful  to  consult  Carpenter’s  ‘ Physiology/  and  the  w orks  of 
Todd  and  Bowrman.  A very  excellent  book  also  is  Sharpey’s 
‘ General  and  Structural  Anatomy.’  In  Headland’s  work  on 
the  ‘ Action  of  Medicines/  you  will  find  many  excellent 
remarks,  and  a great  deal  of  new  thought.  The  law7s  of  the 
action  of  medicines  are  an  important  department  of  science 
and  must  have  your  consideration,  in  fact,  the  views  which 
you  may  adopt  w7ill  govern  your  mode  of  administering  thera- 
peutic agents.  You  wfill  also  be  both  pleased  and  iustructed 
by  the  perusal  of  Billing’s  work  on  the  ‘ Practice  of  Medicine.’ 

I w^ould  likewise  point  out  to  you,  as  a record  of  current 
knowledge,  ‘The  Veterinarian/  edited  by  Professors  Morton 
and  Simonds,  as  worthy  of  your  study  and  possession.  I 
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further  recommend  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  extensive 
and  valuable  library  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  ; 
and  to  enrol  yourselves  as  members  of  that  society.  Its 
meetings  are  held  weekly,  and  have  many  advantages.  You 
there  meet  together  in  a free  and  friendly  arena ; questions 
are  asked,  and  notes  are  compared ; useful  information,  the 
result  of  varied  experience,  is  brought  together  from  many 
quarters ; the  power  of  public  speaking  is  cultivated  ; the 
liberality  of  imparting  valuable  information  to  others  is  in- 
dulged; science,  good  feeling,  and  freedom,  are  here  all  com- 
bined and  made  to  support  each  other.  Once  acquire  the 
habit  of  diligently  attending  these  weekly  discussions,  and 
you  will  find  them  your  happiest  evenings,  and  look  back  to 
them  with  wistful  sentiments  in  after  life. 

As  to  the  lectures,  you  will  of  course  be  regular  in  your 
attendance  in  this  theatre,  and  follow  your  teachers  quietly, 
wakefully,  and  continuously,  as  each  endeavours  to  place  his 
respective  subject  before  you.  I would  recommend  you 
rather  to  take  short  notes,  and  read  up  the  subject  afterwards, 
than  to  endeavour  to  make  pretty  books  of  lectures  by  an 
attempt  to  report  them  in  full. 

Professor  Simonds  will  deliver  the  lectures  on  the  Diseases 
of  all  Domesticated  Animals,  excepting  the  horse.  Professor 
Morton,  those  on  Chemistry,  and  Materia  Medica.  Assistant- 
Professor  Varnell  will  lecture  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Horse ; and  my  own  lectures  will  embrace  the  same 
general  subjects  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  as  heretofore,  with 
Veterinary  Jurisprudence  and  the  principles  of  Shoeing. 
Mr.  Corby  will  give  the  Demonstrations  and  also  practically 
assist  you  in  your  dissections. 

And  now,  my  friends,  allow  me  to  repeat  that  I am  glad 
to  see  you  all  here  to-day.  May  health  await  you,  as  an 
indispensable  means  for  the  prosecution  of  your  duties.  May 
unanimity  weave  its  golden  chain  about  our  profession ; and 
no  rude  hand  meddle  with  the  beauty  of  her  work. 

I began  this  address  with  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  you, 
that,  the  moral  elements  of  man  are  the  true  conditions  of  his 
success.  I end  it  with  the  same  assertion.  So  long  as  good 
feeling  spreads  her  banner  around  us,  I have  no  fear  for  the 
future. 

Let  us  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  importance  of  our  duties, 
and  open  them  to  the  brightness  of  the  light  of  experimental 
science.  Let  us  maintain  our  hearts’  best  affection  towards 
each  other,  and  extend  our  tenderness  and  sympathy  to  our 
dumb  patients.  Let  us  regard  our  calling  in  its  widest 
relationship  to  the  promotion  of  the  national  wealth ; and 
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then  we  shall  deserve  to  succeed,  and  to  have  a new  wand 
put  in  our  right  hand,  and  to  receive  from  that  good  Provi- 
dence which  sustains  all  things,  the  power  to  know  and  the 
ability  to  do  our  duty  in  our  station. 


Communications  and  Cases. 


A CASE  OF  NASAL  GLEET  SIMULATING 
GLANDERS. 

By  J.  Tombs,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

May  9th. — A brown  cart-gelding,  6 years  old,  was  brought 
under  my  notice  in  consequence  of  a discharge  from  the 
right  nostril,  which  was  viscid,  and  adhered  to  the  nasal 
opening.  On  examination  I detected,  about  three  inches 
from  the  external  opening,  an  ulcer  as  large  as  a sixpence, 
situated  on  the  septum  nasi . The  right  submaxillary  lym- 
phatic gland  was  also  considerably  enlarged.  The  animal 
had  an  unthrifty  appearance,  but  his  appetite  was  good,  and 
neither  his  pulse  nor  breathing  were  affected.  A seton  was 
inserted  over  the  central  portion  of  the  gland,  and  daily 
dressed  with  Ung.  Iodin.  The  surrounding  skin  also  was 
kept  well  smeared  with  the  same  ointment.  Diluted  creasote 
was  injected  up  the  nostril,  and  stimulating  medicinal  agents 
with  cantharides,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Vines,  were  freely 
exhibited.  In  a month  the  discharge  had  considerably  les- 
sened, and  the  ulcer  had  begun  to  heal.  The  swelling  of  the£ 
gland  had  likewise  subsided.  From  this  time  the  dose  o 
cantharides  was  increased  from  tive  to  ten  grains  twice  a day* 
and  continued  until  the  beginning  of  August,  by  which  time 
the  ulcer  had  cicatrized,  and  the  gland  assumed  its  normal 
size ; the  discharge  also  had  ceased.  The  animal  being 
cured,  he  was  soon  put  to  work,  which  he  performed  well,  and 
without  there  being  any  return  of  the  affection. 
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SINGULAR  CASE  OF  ULCERATIVE  DISEASE  OF 
THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  GUTTURAL  POUCH 
AND  FAUCES. 

By  the  Same. 

December  22d. — The  subject  of  this  case  was  a brown 
mare,  4 years  old. 

Symptoms. — A quick  and  weak  pulse  ; breathing  laboured ; 
great  swelling  of  the  right  cheek;  inability  to  grind  her  food, 
and  when  drinking  the  water  came  back  through  her  nostrils. 
Her  head  was  held  in  a pendulous  position,  and  there  was 
much  depression  of  the  vital  powers.  She  had  been  in  this 
state  for  several  days  before  being  seen  by  me. 

24th. — Much  swelling  of  the  poll  and  right  ear  has  come 
on,  and  several  small  abscesses  have  broken  out  on  the  cheek, 
ear,  and  poll,  which  discharge  a highly  offensive  matter. 

25th. — In  addition  to  the  other  symptoms,  the  breathing 
has  become  very  quick.  The  pulse  numbers  100.  The 
Schneiderian  membrane  is  of  black  colour,  and  an  offensive 
discharge  also  comes  from  the  right  nostril. 

26th. — Death  terminated  her  sufferings  this  day.  On  a 
post-mortem  examination,  the  Schneiderian  membrane  was 
found  in  a gangrenous  condition,  and  several  small  abscesses 
existed  contiguous  to  the  maxillary  bone.  The  bone  also  was 
very  thin,  and  between  its  plates,  a collection  of  dark  coloured 
pus  was  found.  A large  abscess  was  situated  near  to  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  and  another  existed  between  the  os 
hyoides  and  the  larynx.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces,  larynx,  and  pharynx,  was  engorged  with  blood, 
softened  and  ulcerated  in  places.  The  Eustachian  tubes  and 
the  frontal  sinuses  were  similarly  affected.  Ulceration  of 
both  the  external  and  internal  ear  existed,  and  several  col- 
lections of  similar  coloured  pus  had  taken  place  in  the 
adjacent  parts.  The  muscles  attached  to  the  occipital  bone, 
and  also  the  cervical  ligament,  were  extensively  diseased. 
Between  the  atlas  and  the  occiput  a large  quantity  of  earthy 
deposit  was  present,  a part  of  which  firmly  adhered  to  the 
bones.  The  theca  vertebralis  at  its  upper  part  was  thickened, 
and  between  it  and  the  bone  a quantity  of  black  purulent 
matter  was  pent  up.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
gorged  with  blood  throughout,  and  near  to  the  origin  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  involving  a part  of  the  tentorium,  was  a 
similar  collection  of  dark-coloured  matter.  A quantity  of 
black  matter  was  also  present  at  the  bottom  of  the  right 
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orbit,  which  had  partially  displaced  the  eye.  The  internal 
organs  of  the  body  were  all  healthy. 

History . — This  mare  had  just  been  taken  up  from  grass,  in 
order  to  be  put  to  work.  She  was  in  good  condition,  and 
had  been  turned  out  for  several  months  in  consequence  of 
being  affected  with  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  The 
parts,  however,  were  quite  restored,  and  the  lameness  had 
ceased.  When  she  was  two  years  and  a half  old,  she  had  a 
violent  attack  of  influenza  and  pleurisy,  but  after  her  recovery 
she  was  put  to  work,  at  which  she  continued  until  she  met 
with  the  accident  before  alluded  to.  The  cause  of  the  disease 
would  therefore  appear  to  be  constitutional.  She  was  not 
purely  descended ; her  dam  was  affected  with  ossific  deposits, 
and  had  repeated  attacks  of  ophthalmia,  which  terminated 
in  total  blindness  of  one  eye  and  partial  obscurity  of  the 
other. 


A CASE  OF  ABSCESS  OF  THE  FETLOCK  JOINT 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  (EDEMA. 

By  the  Same. 

January  22d,  1858. — 1 was  requested  to  attend  an  aged 
bay  waggon-horse,  of  the  Flemish  breed,  which  was  described 
to  have  a “ humour  in  his  thigh/’ 

On  examination  I found  that  the  pastern  joint  was 
enormously  swollen  and  very  painful  to  the  touch.  The 
whole  limb  also  was  oedematous,  and  the  vessels  turgid  with 
blood,  so  much  so,  that  he  could  scarcely  put  his  foot  to  the 
ground. 

He  continued  in  this  state  until  the  27th,  when  he  fell 
dovrn,  and  being  unable  to  rise,  he  w7as  lifted  up  by  pulleys 
and  placed  in  slings.  The  limb  was  fomented,  the  thigh 
scarified,  and  continual  poultices  applied  to  the  fetlock  joint, 
and  such  medicinal  agents  exhibited  internally  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  demanded. 

An  abscess  soon  formed  in  the  fetlock  joint,  and  on 
examination  this  was  found  to  be  discharging  synovia, 
mingled  with  pus. 

By  the  2d  of  February,  I could  introduce  my  finger 
into  the  joint,  when  I found  that  the  flexor  tendons  vrere 
quite  bare  near  to  the  articulation  and  that  sloughing  had  ex- 
tended as  lowr  dow-n  as  the  foot.  He  continued  in  dreadful 
pain  until  the  6th  of  February,  when  he  got  hung  in  the 
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slings,  and  was  consequently  cut  down.  Seeing  there  was 
no  probability  of  bis  recovering,  I bad  him  destroyed  two 
days  afterwards. 

Post-mortem  examination. — The  integument  surrounding 
the  fetlock  was  three  parts  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  evidently 
the  result  of  a previous  attack  of  disease.  The  capsular 
ligament  of  the  joint  was  ulcerated,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  synovia.  Serous  effusion  existed  between  the 
flexor  tendons  and  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  also  between 
the  latter  and  the  metatarsal  bone.  The  synovial  membrane 
was  much  inflamed,  and  a similar  effusion  to  that  existing 
above  the  fetlock  had  taken  place  between  the  tendons 
below'  the  pastern  bones,  which  involved,  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  all  the  articulations. 


THE  ILL  EFFECTS  OF  RYE-GRASS. 

By  S.  H.  Withers,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bristol. 

Dear  Sirs,— In  last  months  number  of  your  Journal 
there  is  a communication  from  Mr.  Evans,  of  Bridgenorth, 
describing  the  ill  effects  produced  on  horses  by  feeding  upon 
rye-grass,  and  mentioning  a similar  instance  having  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Litt,  of  Shrewsbury. 

Having  cultivated  the  Italian  rye-grass  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  fed  horses  upon  it  in  all  stages  of  its  growth,  I was 
much  surprised  at  these  remarks,  and  upon  consideration  I 
felt  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  Italian  but  the  English 
rye-grass  which  was  meant;  and  upon  writing  to  both 
Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Litt,  I find  that  my  conjectures  were  right. 

The  English  rye-grass  grows  coarse  and  straw-like,  and  has 
comparatively  but  little  nutriment;  and  I can  readily  under- 
stand that  the  functions  of  the  stomach  may  become  deranged 
consequent  upon  its  sole  use,  especially  when  hungry  animals 
are  turned  into  a pasture  sown  with  this  plant. 

The  Italian  rye-grass  is  easily  digested,  and  contains  much 
saccharine  matter;  and  although  I have  never  turned  horses 
on  it  to  graze,  the  crop  being  much  too  valuable  to  allow  of 
this  being  done,  yet  I have  fed  them  upon  it,  directly  from  the 
scythe  and  also  when  cut  into  chaff,  in  ad  libitum  quantities, 
and  without  even  a case  of  colic  supervening.  I would 
strongly  recommend  this  grass  to  the  profession  in  cases 
where  a tonic  and  gentle  alterative  is  required.  With  care, 
three  or  four  crops  can  be  obtained  in  the  year,  and  it  comes 
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earlier  to  the  scythe  in  spring  than  any  other  green  food. 
It  is  also  equally  as  valuable  in  the  autumn*  as  it  can  be  cut 
when  tares  are  not  procurable: 

Should  any  of  your  readers  wish  for  information  as  to 
where  to  procure  the  seed,  or  for  particulars  as  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, 1 shall  be  most  happy  to  give  them. 

I am,  gentlemen,  yours  truly. 

[In  a former  number  of  our  Journal,  we  gave  some 
extracts  from  Mr.  Dickinson’s  work  on  the  culture  of  Italian 
rye-grass,  and  strongly  recommended  its  use  as  a 66  green 
food,”  both  on  account  of  its  nutritive  qualities  and  also  of 
its  being  procurable  at  periods  of  the  year  when  none  other 
is  available.  We  have  ourselves  very  recently  commenced  its 
culture  ; and  so  far  as  our  experience  has  as  yet  gone,  we  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  cases  of  paralysis 
inquired  into  by  Mr.  Withers,  together  with  several  others 
published  in  our  Journal,  and  believed  to  arise  from  the 
eating  of  “rye-grass,”  have  only  been  observed  when  horses 
have  consumed  the  English  grass  at  a time  it  was  ripening 
its  seeds,  and  when  it  was  very  dry  and  fibrous  in  its  stems. 
Some  of  our  correspondents  suppose  that  at  this  period  a 
narcotic  poison  is  produced,  which  causes  the  attack  of 
paralysis,  but  of  this  we  should  like  to  hear  more  anon,  as  we 
think  we  see  sufficient  to  account  for  these  cases  in  the  indi- 
gestible character  of  the  grass  at  the  times  alluded  to.  The 
seeds  of  the  Lolium  temulentum , annual  rye-grass  or  darnel, 
are  described  as  being  very  injurious  both  to  man  and 
animals,  but  we  have  never  understood  that  such  was  the 
case  with  Lolium  jperenne , the  perennial  or  common  rve-grass. 


A CASE  OF  ATROPHY  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE 
LOINS,  &c.,  OF  A MARE,  IN  WHICH  THE  LOSS 
OF  POWER  REMAINED  AFTER  MUSCULAR 
DEVELOPMENT  HAD  BEEN  RESTORED. 

By  Thomas  Webb,  Jun. , M.R.C.V.S.,  Denston. 

I was  called  to  attend  a mare,  eight  years  old,  belonging 
to  J.  Worlledge,  Esq.,  Chevington,  on  November  3d,  which 
I found  to  be  suffering  from  occasional  and  partial  paralysis. 
She  was  observed,  at  first,  to  make  several  false  steps,  and  had 
great  difficulty  in  recovering  herself.  The  dorsal  and  lumbar 
muscles  on  either  side  of  the  spine  began  wasting,  and 
more  especially  those  of  the  near  hind  extremity,  until  the 
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parts  assumed  a skeleton-like  appearance.  The  excretions 
were  all  healthy,  and  the  appetite  good.  I applied  stimulat- 
ing embrocations  and  cataplasms  repeatedly,  and  also  blistered 
the  parts,  but  without  any  benefit. 

On  the  22d,  she  suddenly  fell,  and  being  unable  to  get  up, 
she  was  raised  by  mechanical  means,  and  slung.  She  did 
not,  however,  appear  to  suffer  any  great  amount  of  pain 
from  this  attack. 

An  examination,^/  rectum , did  not  disclose  anything  ab- 
normal on  the  under-side  of  the  spine.  I ordered  her  to  be 
kept  in  slings,  and,  although  she  was  in  foal,  she  stood  per- 
fectly comfortable  and  quiet.  When  allowed  to  lie  down,  to 
see  if  there  was  any  improvement  in  her  power  of  rising,  she 
would  turn  round  in  her  endeavours  to  get  up.  I treated  her 
with  strychnia,  looking  upon  the  case  as  one  depending  upon 
a loss  of  nervous  energy  more  than  anything  else.  I gave 
her  two  grains  of  the  drug,  night  and  morning,  and  soon  in- 
creased the  dose  to  three  grains,  which  had  the  effect  of 
producing  violent  muscular  contractions.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  strychnia  was  cautiously  continued. 

Throughout  February  and  March,  the  wasted  muscles  re- 
sumed much  of  their  original  development,  but,  unfortunately, 
not  their  usual  strength ; for,  in  letting  her  down  from  the 
slings,  she  could  not  rise  without  assistance.  I therefore 
resolved  to  keep  her  in  the  slings  until  she  foaled,  which  she 
did  in  May,  producing  a fine  healthy  filly-foal,  with  as  little 
disturbance  to  the  system  as  is  ordinarily  seen  in  parturition. 
A fortnight  after  she  had  foaled  I let  her  down  again,  to  see 
if  there  was  any  improvement,  but  she  was  still  no  better. 
I now  recommended  that  she  should  be  slung  in  the  open 
field,  that  the  foal  might  have  liberty  to  get  at  grass.  This  was 
done  and  continued  from  June  to  August  23d,  when  she 
fell  out  of  the  slings,  and  not  having  any  more  power  to  rise 
than  originally,  and  the  foal  being  now  able  to  care  for  itself, 
she  was  destroyed. 

The  post-mortem  examination  did  not  bring  to  light  any 
abnormal  state  of  the  viscera  of  the  body  ; even  the  spinal 
cord,  which  was,  undoubtedly,  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease, 
appeared  to  be  healthy,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I could  judge. 
There  was  no  fracture  of  any  of  the  vertebrae  or  tumour  to  be 
found  in  the  spinal  canal,  nor  any  softening  of  the  cord, 
or  change  in  its  colour.  My  opinion  was,  from  the  first,  that 
it  was  most  likely  that  no  sufficient  cause  for  such  a state  of 
things  would  be  demonstrated. 

I think  the  case  interesting  from  several  facts  appertaining 
to  it. 
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First.  That  the  ordinary  excretions  were  not  interfered 
with. 

Second.  From  the  length  of  time  the  patient  was  in  slings, 
being  in  foal. 

Third.  From  the  beneficial  effects  of  strychnia  in  restoring 
the  normal  size  of  the  wasted  muscles. 

Fourth.  Her  producing  a healthy  foal  and  rearing  it,  and 
keeping  it  in  good  condition  until  the  day  of  her  death. 

The  mare,  as  you  will  see,  was  unable  to  maintain  a stand- 
ing position,  without  the  aid  of  slings,  from  November  22nd, 
1857,  to  August  23rd,  1858,  being  no  less  a period  than  thirty- 
eight  weeks. 


EXCISION  OF  A POLYPUS  FROM  THE  NASAL 
PASSAGE  OF  A THREE-YEAR-OLD  FILLY. 

By  J.  S.  L.,  Falkirk,  NB. 

About  the  middle  of  June  last,  I was  requested,  by  the 
person  in  charge  of  some  young  stock  belonging  to  a gentle- 
man in  this  neighbourhood,  which  were  turned  out  to  grass, 
to  look  at  one  of  them,  a filly,  which  he  thought  had  re- 
ceived a kick  on  her  head  from  one  of  the  others.  The  animal 
being  very  timid,  never  having  been  haltered,  we  were  unable 
to  get  hold  of  her  without  more  assistance  than  was  available 
at  the  time.  On  looking  at  her  from  a distance,  I noticed 
an  enlargement  of  the  left  side  of  her  face,  and  also  a con- 
siderable discharge  from  the  nostril.  Thinking  there  might 
be  a collection  of  pus,  caused  by  some  external  injury,  as  a 
puncture  or  a sting— as  I once  saw  a case  of  a horse  stung 
inside  the  nose,  which  swelled  very  much  for  two  days — I 
left  her,  w7ith  instructions  to  watch  the  further  progress  of 
the  case,  and  to  let  me  know  the  result.  About  three  weeks 
afterwards  I wTas  again  requested  to  look  at  her,  as  the 
swelling  wras  getting  larger,  and  interfering  with  her  breath- 
ing. This  time  wre  got  hold  of  her,  and,  on  examination,  I 
found  a tumour  existing  in  the  nostril,  which  was  so  large 
as  to  completely  fill  up  the  cavity.  I had  her  cast,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  excise  it,  which  I did  by  making  an  incision,  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  at  the  top  of  the  false  nostril,  when  I 
found  it  to  be  suspended  by  a root,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  length.  Keeping  back  the  edges  of  the  incision,  I 
divided  the  peduncle  close  to  its  upper  end.  1 found  the 
tumour  to  be  largely  supplied  with  blood  from  a vessel  which 
I had  to  take  up.  This  partly  accounts  for  the  rapid  progress 
of  its  growth.  The  animal  has  since  done  well. 
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Facts  and  Observations. 


EFFECTS  OF  LEAD  ON  ANIMALS. 

M.  Pecatjlt  Taschereau,  a manufacturer  of  red  lead  at 
Tours,  has  published  some  curious  observations  touching  the 
effects  produced  by  the  salts  of  lead  on  certain  domestic 
animals.  These  salts,  which  are  known  to  have  deleterious 
effects  upon  man,  produced  none  whatever  on  dogs,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  cats  that  inhabit  white  lead  factories  are  very 
short-lived,  and  do  not  long  resist  the  effects  of  the  dust  with 
which  the  air  is  charged.  The  horses  belonging  to  such 
factories  are  seized  with  a curious  affection — viz.  a paralysis 
or  obstruction  of  the  larynx.  In  such  cases  M.  Delaunay,  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  has  successfully  had  recourse  to  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy,  and  has  observed  that,  this 
operation  once  performed,  the  horse  is  not  attacked  a second 
time  with  the  same  affection.  M.  Roart,  of  Clichy,  has  found 
that  rats  exposed  to  the  emanations  of  lead  are  affected  with 
paralysis  in  their  hind  legs,  and  may  thus  be  easily  killed. — 
Medical  Times. 


POISONOUS  EFFECTS  OF  THE  EUPHORBIA  ARBORESCENS. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his f Travels  in  South  Africa/  directs 
attention  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  milky  juice  of  the 
Euphorbia  arborescens . “ This,  “ he  says,”  is  particularly  ob- 

noxious to  the  equine  race.  When  a quantity  is  mixed  with 
the  water  of  a pond,  a whole  herd  of  zebras  will  fall  dead 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison  before  they  have  moved  away 
two  miles.  It  does  not,  however,  kill  oxen  or  men.  On 
them  it  acts  as  a drastic  purgative  only.  This  substance  is 
used  all  over  the  country,  though  in  some  places  the  venom 
of  serpents  and  a certain  bulb,  Amaryllis  toxicaria , are  added  to 
increase  the  virulence.” 


NOVEL  METHOD  OF  CAUTERIZING  TUMOURS. 

M.  Maisonneuve  has  imparted  to  the  French  Academy 
what  he  calls  a new  method  of  cauterizing,  with  the  object 
of  destroying  tumours.  He  attacks  them  by  his  method,  not 
only  at  the  circumference,  but  in  their  interior,  and  without 
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injuring  the  skin  more  than  is  necessary  to  admit  his 
cauterizing  agents.  These  he  calls  arrows ; they  are  formed 
of  chloride  of  zinc  and  flour,  formed  into  a hard  paste,  and 
into  the  shape  of  vaccination  points.  When  the  tissues  to  be 
attacked  are  friable,  these  arrows  may  be  at  once  thrust  into 
the  tumour;  but  sometimes,  and  if  the  skin  is  to  be  traversed, 
a way  must  be  made  for  their  admission,  by  a pointed  bistouri. 
“ The  caustic,”  he  says,  “ instead  of  being  applied  externally, 
is  carried  at  once  into  the  interior  of  the  tumour,  and  thus 
acts  from  within  outwards,  instead  of,  as  by  the  old  method, 
vice  versa” — Medical  Times . 


EXCRETION  OE  ARSENIC  AND  ANTIMONY  IN  THE  URINE. 

Dr.  Kletzinsky,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations  upon 
the  expulsion  of  metals  in  the  secretions,  comes  to  the 
following  conclusions:  1.  The  presence  of  a small  quantity 

of  albumen  in  arsenical  urine  is  indubitable,  but  it  is  pro- 
blematical in  antimonial  urine.  The  excretion  of  both  metals 
may  take  place  in  the  form  of  their  alkaline  salts.  2.  The 
excretion  takes  place  a short  time  after  poisoning  by  arsenic, 
more  quickly  than  in  antimony  poisoning,  and  continues  un- 
interruptedly until  death  or  recovery — the  excretion  of 
antimony  continuing  usually  longer  than  that  of  arsenic. 
3.  That  in  its  forensic  relation,  the  analysis  of  the  urine  in 
arsenic  or  antimony  poisonings,  providing  the  patient  live 
for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  is  capable  of  furnishing 
a complete  negative  or  positive  conclusion. — Wien  Wochen- 
schrift. 


EILIX  (EERN)  IN  TAENIA. 

Dr.  Bonorden  protests  against  the  heroic  treatment  so 
frequently  employed  for  the  treatment  of  taenia,  and  which, 
in  some  cases,  may  lay  the  foundation  to  serious  chronic 
diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  his  own  practice  he  has 
found  the  continuous  employment  of  moderate  doses  of  the 
powder  of  the  filix  very  successful,  giving  from  half  to  one 
teaspoonful,  morning  and  evening,  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  ailments  which  the  worm  gives  rise  to  are  relieved,  and 
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itself  is  discharged  dead,  in  pieces.  After  giving  the  powder 
for  three  weeks,  it  should  be  followed  by  a purgative  consist- 
ing of  one  ounce  of  castor-oil  and  ten  grains  of  the  extract  of 
filix. — Berlin  Med . Zeit. 


SULPHATE  OE  ATROPINE  IN  SCROEULOUS  OPHTHALMIA. 

Dr.  Grosmann  has  found  that  the  sulphate  of  atropine  is 
of  remarkable  efficacy  in  the  blepharospasm  which  is  almost 
always  present  in  scrofulous  conjunctivitis,  keratiasis,  and 
blepharitis.  Amelioration  follows  the  second,  if  not  the  first 
application.  The  action  of  the  remedy  does  not  seem  to  be 
confined  to  assuaging  the  hyperaesthesis  of  the  fifth  pair,  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  region  becoming  partially  paralysed. — • 
Presse  Beige . 


IODATE  OE  POTASH. 

Messrs.  Demarquay  and  Custin  consider  that  the 
action  of  this  salt  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  chlorate 
of  the  same  base,  and  that  it  has  yielded  excellent  results 
where  the  chlorate  of  potash  had  failed.  The  dose  varies 
from  five  to  twenty-two  grains,  and  it  has  been  used  in 
diphtheritis,  mercurial  and  gangrenous  stomatitis,  &c.  From 
M.  Millon’s  directions,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  as  follows: 

One  part  of  iodine  and  one  of  chlorate  of  potash  are 
brought  in  contact  with  six  parts  of  boiling  water,  acidulated 
with  a few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  When  chlorine  ceases  to  be 
given  off,  a concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is 
added  to  the  liquor.  The  washed  iodate  of  barytes  is  then 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphate  of  barytes  is 
separated  by  filtration,  and  the  fluid  is  slowly  evaporated. 
The  crystals  of  iodic  acid  are  then  washed  with  distilled  water, 
redissolved  in  boiling  distilled  water,  and  the  solution 
saturated  with  bicarbonate  of  potash.  A great  portion  of 
the  salt  is  deposited  in  little  crystals  on  cooling. — Lancet . 


NEW  TEST  EOR  GRAPE-SUGAR. 

This  process  is  especially  applicable  to  the  analysis  of 
diabetic  urine.  After  the  urine  to  be  tested  has  been  intro- 
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duced  into  a test-glass,  its  own  bulk  of  a solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  of  the  following  composition  is  added  to  it: — 

Crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  . . .1  part. 

Water  . . . . . . . 4 ,, 

Then  as  much  subnitrate  of  bismuth  as  will  lay  on  the 
point  of  a knife,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  ; if  the  liquid  is  free 
from  diabetic  sugar,  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  remains  white, 
whilst  it  blackens  more  or  less,  however  little  sugar  of  the 
glucose  species  it  may  contain. 

Cane  sugar  has  no  action  in  this  case.  Moreover,  the 
author  has  ascertained,  that  the  reaction  which  we  have  just 
noticed,  belongs  only  to  glucose  and  its  varieties,  and  that, 
at  all  events,  it  is  not  due  to  any  of  the  principles  ordinarily 
contained  in  the  urine,  whilst  it  has  been  well  proved  that 
the  alkaline  tartrate  of  copper  is  reduced  by  uric  acid. — 
Journal  fur  PraJctische  Chemie . 


PROGRESS  OE  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

From  the  accounts  which  we  are  almost  daily  receiving, 
it  would  appear  that  this  fatal  malady  is  on  the  increase,  and 
that  it  has  again  shown  itself  in  many  localities  which  had 
for  years  been  exempt  from  its  ravages.  These  outbreaks, 
however,  are  as  yet  but  partial,  so  that  we  may  hope  the 
malady  will  not  change  from  the  sporadic  form  it  has  long  as- 
sumed to  its  epizootic  type.  Several  instances  of  its  sudden 
appearance  have  come  under  our  immediate  observation; 
and  in  one  of  these,  some  valuable  animals  fell  a speedy 
sacrifice  to  it,  which  had  had  no  possible  direct  communica- 
tion with  other  cattle  for  many  months,  and  were  also  located 
in  a district  that  had  been  entirely  free  from  the  malady  for 
five  or  six  years.  These  facts  are  valuable,  and  too  many  of 
them  cannot  be  recorded.  We  shall  esteem  it  a favour  to 
hear  from  our  numerous  correspondents  respecting  the 
further  progress  of  the  affection. 


EROG-EOOD. 

Frogs  are  being  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  some  of  the 
lower  classes  of  Lancashire. — Lancet . 
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Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  MEETING  OE  THE  BRITISH  ASSO- 
CIATION EOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OE  SCIENCE,  HELD  AT 

LEEDS,  September  22,  1858. 

There  are  but  few  of  our  readers  who  will  not  have 
perused  with  much  interest,  the  proceedings  of  the  above  asso- 
ciation, as  reported  in  the  public  prints.  Yet  have  we  thought 
that  if  some  of  the  subjects  brought  forward  were  placed 
in  an  isolated  form,  they  would  prove  more  impressive  and 
profitable  to  the  mind.  We  have,  therefore,  selected  the 
following  from  Professor  Owen’s  admirable  opening  ad- 
dress : 

Progress  oe  Zoology,  and  the  Development  op  Animals. 

Not  only  has  the  structure  of  the  animal  been  investigated,  even  to  the 
minute  characteristics  of  each  tissue,  but  the  mode  of  formation  of  such  con- 
stituents of  organs,  and  of  the  organs  themselves,  has  been  pursued  from 
the  germ,  bud,  or  egg,  onward  to  maturity  and  decay.  To  the  observation 
of  outward  characters  is  now  added  that  of  inward  organization  and  develop- 
mental change,  and  Zootomy,  Histology  and  Embryology,  combine  their  re  - 
suits  in  forming  an  adequate  and  lasting  basis  for  the  higher  axioms  and 
generalizations  of  Zoology  properly  so  called.  Three  principles  of  the  com- 
mon ground  of  which  we  may  ultimately  obtain  a clearer  insight,  are  now 
recognised  10  have  governed  the  construction  of  animals : — unity  of  plan, 
vegetative  repetition,  and  fitness  for  purpose.  The  independent  series  of 
researches  by  which  students  of  the  articulate  animals  have  seen,  in  the 
organs  performing  the  functions  of  jaws  and  limbs  of  varied  powers,  the  same 
or  homotypal  elements  of  a series  of  like  segments  constituting  the  entire 
body,  and  by  which  students  of  the  vertebrate  animals  have  been  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  maxillary,  mandibular,  hyoid,  scapular,  costal  and  pelvic 
arches,  and  their  appendages  sometimes  forming  limbs  of  varied  powers,  are 
also  modified  elements  of  a series  of  essentially  similar  vetebral  segments, — 
mutually  corroborate  their  respective  conclusions.  It  is  not  probable  that 
a principle  which  is  true  for  Articulata  should  be  false  for  Vertelrata  ; the 
less  probable  since  the  determination  of  homologous  parts  becomes  the  more 
possible  and  sure  in  the  ratio  of  the  perfection  of  the  organization. 

The  study  of  homologous  parts  in  a single  system  of  organs — the  bones — 
has  mainly  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  plan  or  archetype  of  the  highest 
primary  group  of  animals,  the  Vertebrata.  The  next  step  of  importance 
will  be  to  determine  the  homologous  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  of  the 
muscular  system,  of  the  respiratory  and  vascular  systems,  and  of  the  diges- 
tive, secretory  and  generative  organs  in  the  same  primary  group  or  pro- 
vince. I think  it  of  more  importance  to  settle  the  homologies  of  the  parts 
of  a group  of  animals  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan,  than  to  specu- 
late on  such  relations  of  parts  of  animals  constructed  on  demonstratively 
distinct  plans  of  organization.  What  has  been  effected  and  recommended, 
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in  regard  to  homologous  parts  in  the  Vertebrata,  should  be  followed  out  in 
the  Articulata  and  Mollusca.  In  regard  to  the  constituents  of  the  crust  or 
outer  skeleton  and  its  appendages  in  the  Articulata,  homological  relations 
have  been  studied  and  determined  to  a praiseworthy  extent,  throughout  that 
province.  The  same  study  is  making  progress  in  the  Mollusca ; but  the 
grounds  for  determining  special  homologies  are  less  sure  in  this  sub-king- 
dom. The  present  state  of  homology  in  regard  to  the  Articulata,  has 
sufficed  to  demonstrate  that  the  segment  of  the  crust  is  not  a hollow 
expanded  homologue  of  the  segment  of  the  endo-skeleton  of  a vertebrate. 
There  is  as  little  homology  between  the  parts  and  appendages  of  the 
segments  of  the  Vertebrate  and  Articulate  skeletons  respectively.  The  parts 
called  mandibles,  maxillae,  arms,  legs,  wings,  tins,  in  Insects  and  Crustaceans, 
are  only  “analogous”  to  the  parts  so  called  in  Vertebrates.  A most  ex- 
tensive field  of  reform  is  becoming  open  to  the  homologist  in  that  which  is 
essential  to  the  exactitude  of  his  science— a nomenclature  equivalent  to 
express  his  conviction  of  the  different  relations  of  similitude.  Most  diffi- 
cult and  recondite  are  the  questions  in  face  of  which  the  march  of  Homology 
is  now  irresistibly  conducting  the  philosophic  observer.  Such,  for  instance, 
as  the  following: — Are  the  nervous,  muscular,  digestive,  circulating,  and 
generative  systems  of  organs  more  than  functionally  similar  in  any  two 
primary  provinces  of  the  animal  kingdom?  Are  the  homologies  of  entire 
systems  to  be  judged  of  by  their  functional  and  structural  connexions, 
rather  than  by  the  plan  and  course  of  their  formation  in  the  embryo  ? It 
may  be  doubted  if  embryology  alone  is  decisive  of  the  question  whether 
homology  can  be  predicated  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  animals  of  different 
primary  groups  or  provinces.  It  is  significant,  however,  of  the  lower  value 
of  embryological  characters,  to  note  that  the  great  leading  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  based  by  Cuvier  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  have  merely 
been  confirmed  by  Von  Baer’s  later  developmental  researches.  And  so, 
likewise,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  minor  modifications  of  Cuvier’s  pro- 
vinces, the  true  position  of  the  Cirripeda  was  discerned,  by  Straus,  Durk- 
heim,  and  Maceleay,  by  the  light  of  anatomy,  before  the  discovery  of  their 
metamorphoses  by  Thomson.  If,  however,  embryology  has  been  over  valued 
as  a test  of  homology  the  study  of  the  development  of  animals  has  brought 
to  light  most  singular  and  interesting  facts,  and  I now  allude  more  especi- 
ally to  those  that  have  been  summed  up  under  the  term  “Alternate-genera- 
tion,” “Parthenogenesis,”  “Metagenesis,”  &c.  John  Hunter  first  enun- 
ciated the  general  proposition,  that  “ the  propagation  of  plants  depended  on 
two  principles,  the  one  that  every  part  of  a vegetable  is  ‘a  whole,’  so  that 
it  is  capable  of  being  multiplied  as  far  as  it  can  be  divided  into  distinct 
parts ; the  other,  that  certain  of  those  parts  become  reproductive  organs, 
and  produce  fertile  seeds.”  Hunter  also  remarked,  that  “the first  principle 
operated  in  many  animals  which  propagate  their  species  by  buds  or  cuttings ;” 
but  that,  whilst  in  animals,  it  prevailed  only  in  “ the  more  imperfect  orders,” 
it  operated  in  vegetables  “ of  every  degree  of  perfection.”  The  experi- 
ments of  Trembley  on  the  freshwater  polype,  those  of  Spalanzani  on  the 
Naids,  and  those  of  Bonnet  on  the  Aphides  had  brought  to  light  the  phe- 
nomena of  propagation  by  fission,  and  by  gemmation  or  buds,  external  and 
internal,  in  animals,  to  which  Hunter  refers.  Subsequent  research  has 
shown  the  unexpected  extent  to  which  Hunter’s  first  principle  of  propa- 
gation in  organic  being  prevails  in  the  animal  division.  But  the  earliest 
formal  supercession  of  Harvey’s  axiom,  “ omyie  vivum  ab  ovo ,”  appears  to  be 
Hunter’s  proposition  of  the  dual  principle  above  quoted.  The  experiments 
of  Bedi,  Malpighi  and  others  had  progressively  contracted  the  field  to  which 
the  “ generatio  cequivoca ” could  with  any  plausibility  be  applied.  The 
stronghold  of  the  remaining  advocates  of  that  old  Egyptian  doctrine  was  the 
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fact  of  the  development  of  parasitic  animals  in  the  flesh,  brain,  and  glands 
of  higher  animals.  But  the  hypothesis  never  obtained  currency  in  this 
country  ; it  was  publicly  opposed  in  my  c Hunterian  Lectures,’  by  the  fact 
of  the  prodigious  preparation  of  fertile  eggs  in  many  of  the  supposed  spon- 
taneously developed  species ; and  in  then  suggesting  that  the  Trichina  spira- 
lis of  the  human  muscular  tissue  might  be  the  embryo  of  a larger  worm  in 
course  of  migration,  I urged  that  a particular  investigation  was  needed  for 
each  particular  species. 

Since  the  time  when  it  was  first  discovered  that  plants  and  animals  could 
propagate  in  two  ways,  and  that  the  individual  developed  from  the  bud 
might  produce  a seed  or  egg,  from  which  also  an  individual  might  spring 
capable  of  again  budding, — since  this  alternating  mode  of  generation  was 
observed,  as  by  Chamisso  and  Sars,  in  cases  where  the  budding  individual 
differed  much  in  form  from  the  egg-laying  one — the  subject  has  been  syste- 
matized, generalized,  with  an  attempt  to  explain  its  principle,  and  greatly 
advanced,  especially,  and  in  a highly  interesting  manner,  in  Yon  Siebold’s 
late  treatise,  entitled  ‘Wahre  Parthenogenesis  bei  Schmeterlingen  und 
Bienen,’  in  which  the  virgin  production  of  the  male  or  drone-bee  is  demon- 
strated. Yon  Siebold,  having  subjected  to  the  closest  microscopic  scrutiny 
and  experiment  the  conclusion  to  which  the  practical  Bee-master  Dzierson 
had  arrived,  relative  to  the  cause  of  queen-bees  with  crippled  wings  pro- 
ducing a swarm  exclusively  of  drones,  has  demonstrated  that  the  male  bee 
is  produced  from  an  egg  which  has  been  subjected  to  no  influence  save  that 
of  the  maternal  parent ; whilst  such  egg,  if  impregnated,  would  have  pro- 
duced a female  or  worker  bee.  The  now  well-investigated  phenomena  of 
parthenogenesis  in  Hydrozoa  have  resulted  in  showing,  as  in  the  analogous 
case  of  Bntozoa,  that  animals  differing  so  much  in  form  as  to  have  constituted 
two  distinct  orders  or  classes,  are  really  but  two  terms  of  a cycle  of  metagenetic 
transformations — the  acalephan  Medusa  being  the  sexual  locomotive  form  of 
the  agamic  rooted  budding  polype,  just  as  the  cestoid  taenia  is  of  the  cystic 
hydatid.  In  Hydrozoa  (hydroid  polypes  or  sertularians)  the  young  are  propa- 
gated, as  in  plants,  by  “ buds,”  and  also,  as  iu  most  plants,  by  “germs  ” or 
“ seeds these  latter  are  contained  in  “ germ-sacs  ” projecting  from  the  outer 
surface,  which  is  another  analogy  to  the  flowering  parts  of  plants.  The  first 
acquaintance  with  these  marvels  excited  the  hope  that,  we  were  about  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  different  species  of  animals  ; but  as  far  as 
observation  has  yet  extended,  the  cycle  of  changes  is  definitely  closed.  And, 
since  one  essential  step  in  the  series  is  the  fertilized  seed  or  egg,  the  Harveiau 
axiom,  “ omne  vivum  ab  ovo ,”  if  metagenetic  phases  be  ascribed  to  one  indi- 
vidual, may  be  still  predicated  of  all  organisms  which  bear  the  unmistake- 
able  characters  of  plants  or  of  animals.  The  closest  observations  of  the 
subjects  of  these  two  kingdoms  most  favorable  to  clear  insight  into  the 
nature  of  their  beginning,  accumulate  evidence  in  proof  of  the  essential  first 
step  being  due  to  the  protoplasmic  matter  of  a germ-cell  and  sperm-cell ; the 
former  pre-existing  in  the  form  of  a nucleus  or  protoplast,  the  latter  as  a 
granulose  fluid.  In  flowering  plants  it  is  conveyed  by  the  pollen-tube,  in 
animals  and  many  flowerless  plants,  by  locomotive  spermatozoids.  The 
changes  of  form  which  the  representative  of  a species  undergoes  in  succes- 
sive agamically  propagating  individuals  are  termed  the  “metagenesis”  of 
such  species.  The  changes  of  form  which  the  representative  of  a species 
undergoes  in  a single  individual,  is  called  the  “ metamorphosis.”  But  this 
term  has  practically  been  restricted  to  the  instances  in  which  the  individual, 
during  certain  phases  of  the  change,  is  free  and  active,  as  in  the  grub  of  the 
chaffer,  or  the  tadpole  of  the  frog,  for  example.  In  reference  to  some  sup- 
posed essential  differences  in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  it  had  been 
suggested  that  stages  answering  to  those  represented  by  the  apodal  and 
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acephalous  maggot  of  the  Diptera,  by  the  hexapod  larva  of  the  Carabi, 
and  by  the  hexapod  antenniferous  larva  of  the  Meloe  were  really  passed 
through  by  the  orthopterous  insect,  before  it  quitted  the  egg.  Mr.  Andrew 
Murray  has  recently  made  known  some  facts  in  confirmation  of  this  view. 
He  had  received  a wooden  idol  from  Africa,  behind  the  ears  of  which  a 
Blatta  had  fixed  its  egg-cases,  after  which  the  whole  figure  had  been  rudely 
painted  by  the  natives,  and  these  egg-cases  were  covered  by  the  paint.  No 
insect  could  have  emerged  without  breaking  through  the  case  and  the  paint; 
but  both  were  uninjured.  In  the  egg-cases  were  discovered — 1st,  a grub- 
like larva  in  the  egg ; 2d,  a cocoon  in  the  egg  containing  the  unwinged 
imperfectly-developed  insect ; 3d,  the  unwinged,  imperfectly-developed 
insect  in  the  egg,  free  from  the  cocoon,  and  ready  to  emerge. 

Value  of  the  Microscope. 

The  microscope  is  an  indispensable  instrument  in  embryological  and  histo- 
logical researches,  as  also  in  reference  to  that  vast  swarm  of  animalcules 
which  are  too  minute  for  ordinary  vision.  I can  here  do  little  more  than 
allude  to  the  systematic  direction  now  given  to  the  application  of  the  micro- 
scope to  particular  tissues  and  particular  classes,  chiefly  due,  in  this  country, 
to  the  counsels  and  example  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  London.  A 
very  interesting  application  of  the  microscope  has  been  made  to  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  suspended  in  the  atmosphere ; and  a systematic  continua- 
tion of  such  observations  by  means  of  glass  slides  prepared  to  catch  and 
retain  atmospheric  atoms,  promises  to  be  productive  of  important  results. 
We  now  know  that  the  so-called  red-snow  of  Arctic  and  Alpine  regions  is  a 
microscopic  single-celled  organism  which  vegetates  on  the  surface  of  snow. 
Cloudy  or  misty  extents  of  dust-like  matter  pervading  the  atmosphere,  such 
as  have  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers  in  the  vast  coniferous  forests 
of  North  America,  and  have  been  borne  out  to  sea,  have  been  found  to  con- 
sist of  the  “pollen”  or  fertilizing  particles  of  plants,  and  have  been  called 
“pollen  showers.”  M.  Daneste,  submitting  to  microscopic  examination 
similar  dust  that  fell  from  a cloud  at  Shanghai,  found  that  it  consisted  of 
spores  of  a confervoid  plant,  probably  the  Trichodesmium  erythrceum,  which 
vegetates  in,  and  imparts  its  peculiar  colour  to,  the  Chinese  Sea.  Decks  of 
ships,  near  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  have  been  covered  by  such  so-called 
“showers”  of  impalpable  dust,  which,  by  the  microscope  of  Ehrenberg,  has 
been  shown  to  consist  of  minute  organisms,  chiefly  “ Diatomacese.”  One 
sample  collected  on  a ship’s  deck  500  miles  off  the  coast  of  Africa  exhibited 
numerous  species  of  freshwater  and  marine  diatoms  bearing  a close  resem- 
blance to  South  American  forms  of  those  organisms.  Ehrenberg  has  re- 
corded numerous  other  instances  in  his  paper  printed  in  the  * Berlin  Trans- 
actions but  here,  as  in  other  exemplary  series  of  observations  of  the 
indefatigable  microscopist,  the  conclusions  are  perhaps  not  so  satisfactory 
as  the  well-observed  data.  He  speculates  upon  the  self-developing  power  of 
organisms  in  the  atmosphere,  affirms  that  dust-showers  are  not  to  be  traced 
to  mineral  material  from  the  earth’s  surface,  nor  to  revolving  masses  of 
dust  material  in  space,  nor  to  atmospheric  currents  simply ; but  to  some 
general  law  connected  with  the  atmosphere  of  our  planet,  according  to 
which  there  is  a “self-development”  within  it  of  living  organisms,  which 
organisms  he  suspects  may  have  some  relation  to  the  periodical  meteoro- 
lites  or  aerolites.  The  advocates  of  progressive  development  may  see  and 
hail  in  this  the  first  step  in  the  series  of  ascending  transmutations.  The 
unbiassed  observer  will  be  stimulated  by  the  startling  hypothesis  of  the 
celebrated  Berlin  Professor  to  more  frequent  and  regular  examinations  of 
atmospheric  organisms.  Some  late  examinations  of  dust-showers  clearly 
show  them  to  have  a source  which  Ehrenberg  has  denied.  Some  of  my 
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hearers  may  remember  the  graphic  description  by  Her  Majesty’s  Envoy  to 
Persia,  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray,  of  the  cloud  of  impalpable  red-dust  which 
darkened  the  air  of  Bagdad,  and  filled  the  city  with  a panic.  The  specimen 
he  collected  was  examined  by  my  successor,  at  the  lloyal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Professor  Quekett,  and  that  experienced  microscopist  could  detect 
only  inorganic  particles,  such  as  fine  quartz  sand,  without  any  trace  of 
Diatomaceae  or  other  organic  matter.  I)r.  Lawson  has  obtained  a similar 
result  from  the  examination  of  the  material  of  a shower  of  moist  dust  or 
mud  which  fell  at  Corfu,  in  March,  1857 ; it  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
minute  angular  particles  of  a quartzose  sand.  Here,  therefore,  is  a field  of 
observation  for  the  microscopist,  which  has  doubtless  most  interesting  re- 
sults as  the  reward  of  persevering  research. 

The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants. 

The  advance  of  natural  as  of  moral  truth  has  been  and  is  progressive  : 
but  it  has  pleased  the  Author  of  all  truth  to  vary  the  fashion  of  the  imparting 
of  such  parcels  thereof  as  he  has  allotted,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  behoof 
and  guidance  of  mankind.  Those  who  are  privileged  with  the  faculties  of 
discovery  are,  therefere,  to  be  regarded  as  pre-ordained  instruments  in 
making  known  the  power  of  God,  without  a knowledge  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  Scripture,  we  are  told  that  we  shall  err.  Great  and  marvellous  have 
been  the  manifestations  of  this  power  imparted  to  us  of  late  times,  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  shape,  motions,  and  solar  relations  of  the  earth,  but  also  of 
its  age  and  inhabitants.  In  regard  to  the  period  during  which  the  globe 
allotted  to  man  has  revolved  in  its  orbit,  present  evidence  strains  the  mind 
to  grasp  such  sum  of  past  time  with  an  effort  like  that  by  which  it  tries  to 
realise  the  space  dividing  that  orbit  from  the  fixed  stars  and  remoter  nebulse. 
Yet,  during  all  those  eras  that  have  passed  since  the  Cambrian  rocks  were 
deposited  which  bear  the  impressed  record  of  creative  power,  as  it  was  then 
manifested,  we  know,  through  the  interpreters  of  these  “ writings  on  stone,” 
that  the  earth  was  vivified  by  the  sun’s  light  and  heat,  was  fertilized  by  re- 
freshing showers  and  washed  by  tidal  waves.  No  stagnation  has  been  per- 
mitted to  air  or  ocean.  The  vast  body  of  waters  not  only  moved,  as  a 
whole,  in  orderly  oscillations,  regulated,  as  now,  by  sun  and  moon,  but  were 
rippled  and  agitated  here  and  there  successively  by  winds  and  storms.  The 
atmosphere  was  healthily  influenced  by  its  horizontal  currents,  and  by  ever- 
varying  clouds  and  vapours  rising,  condensing,  dissolving,  and  falling  in 
endless  vertical  circulation.  With  these  conditions  of  life,  we  know  that 
life  itself  has  been  enjoyed  throughout  the  same  countless  thousands  of 
years ; and  that  with  life,  from  the  beginning,  there  has  been  death . The 
earliest  testimony  of  the  living  thing,  whether  shell,  crust,  or  coral  in  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  rock,  is  at  the  same  time  proof  that  it  died.  It  has  fur- 
ther been  given  us  to  know,  that  not  only  tiie  individual  but  the  species 
perishes;  that  as  death  is  balanced  by  generation,  so  extinction  has  been 
concomitant  with  creative  power,  which  has  continued  to  provide  a succes- 
sion of  species;  and,  furthermore,  that  as  regards  the  varying  forms  of  life 
which  this  planet  has  witnessed,  there  has  been  “ an  advance  and  progress 
in  the  main.”  Geology  demonstrates  that  the  creative  force  has  not  deserted 
this  earth  during  any  of  her  epochs  of  time ; and  that  in  respect  to  no  one 
class  of  animals  has  the  manifestation  of  that  force  been  limited  to  one 
epoch.  Not  a species  of  fish  that  now  lives,  but  has  come  into  being  during 
a comparatively  recent  period  ; the  existing  species  were  preceded  by  other 
species,  and  these  again  by  others  still  more  different  from  the  present.  No 
existing  genus  of  fishes  can  be  traced  back  beyond  a moiety  of  known  crea- 
tive time.  Two  entire  orders  (Cycloids  and  Ctenoids)  have  come  into  being, 
and  have  almost  superseded  two  other  orders  (Ganoids  and  Placoids),  since 
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the  newest  or  latest  of  the  secondary  formations  of  the  earth’s  crust. 
Species  after  species  of  land  animals,  order  after  order  of  air-breathing 
reptiles,  have  succeeded  each  other ; creation  ever  compensating  for  extinc- 
tion. The  successive  passing  away  of  air-breathing  species  may  have  been 
as  little  due  to  exceptional  violence,  and  as  much  to  natural  law,  as  in  the 
case  of  marine  plants  and  animals.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  every  part  of 
the  earth’s  surface  has  been  submerged ; but  successively,  and  for  long 
periods.  Of  the  present  dry  land  different  natural  continents  have  different 
Eaunse  and  Elorse ; and  the  fossil  remains  of  the  plants  and  animals  of 
these  continents  respectively  show  that,  they  possessed  the  same  peculiar 
characters,  or  characteristic  facies , during  periods  extending  far  beyond  the 
utmost  limits  of  human  history.  Such,  gentlemen,  is  a brief  summary  of 
facts  most  nearly  interesting  us,  which  have  been  demonstratively  made 
known  respecting  our  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  And  when  we  reflect  at 
how  late  and  in  how  brief  a period  of  historical  time  the  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge  has  been  permitted,  we  must  feel  that  vast  as  it  seems,  it  may 
be  but  a very  small  part  of  the  patrimony  of  truth  destined  for  the  posses- 
sion of  future  generations. 

Probable  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  Elementary  Substances. 

The  present  tendency  of  the  higher  generalization  of  Chemistry  seems  to 
be  towards  a reduction  of  the  number  of  those  bodies  which  are  called 
“ elementary it  begins  to  be  suspected  that  certain  groups  of  so-called 
chemical  elements  are  but  modified  forms  of  one  another ; that  such  groups 
as  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  as  sulphur,  selenium,  phosphorus, 
boron,  may  be  but  allotropic  forms  of  some  one  element.  Organic  Chemistry 
becomes  simplified  as  it  expands ; and  its  growth  has  of  late  proceeded, 
through  the  labours  of  Hofmann,  Berthelot,  and  others,  with  unexampled 
rapidity.  An  important  series  of  alcohols  and  their  derivatives,  from  amylic 
alcohol  downwards ; as  extensive  a series  of  ethers,  including  those  which 
give  their  peculiar  flavour  to  our  choicest  fruits ; the  formic,  butyric,  suc- 
cinic, lactic,  and  other  acids,  together  with  other  important  organic  bodies, 
are  now  capable  of  artificial  formation  from  their  elements,  and  the  old 
barrier  dividing  organic  from  inorganic  bodies  is  broken  down.  To  the 
power  which  mankind  may  ultimately  exercise  through  the  light  of  synthesis, 
who  may  presume  to  set  limits ! Already  natural  processes  can  be  more 
economically  replaced  by  artificial  ones  in  the  formation  of  a few  organic 
compounds,  the  “ valerianic  acid,”  for  example.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee 
the  extent  to  which  Chemistry  may  not  ultimately,  in  the  production  of 
things  needful,  supersede  the  present  vital  agencies  of  nature,  “ by  laying 
under  contribution  the  accumulated  forces  of  past  ages,  which  would  thus 
enable  us  to  obtain  in  a small  manufactory,  and  in  a few  days,  effects  which 
can  be  realised  from  present  natural  agencies  only  when  they  are  exerted 
upon  vast  areas  of  land,  and  through  considerable  periods  of  time.” 

The  nature  of  Nerve-force. 

Galvani  arranged  the  parts  of  a recently-mutilated  frog  so  as  to  bring  a nerve 
in  contact  with  the  external  surface  of  a muscle, when  a contraction  of  the 
muscle  ensued.  In  this  suggestive  experiment  the  Italian  philosopher,  who 
thereby  initiated  the  inductive  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  nerve  force  to 
electric  force,  concluded  that  the  contraction  was  anecessary  consequence  of  the 
passage  of  electricity  from  one  surface  to  the  other  by  means  of  the  nerve.  He 
supposed  that  the  electricity  was  secreted  by  the  brain,  and  transmitted  by 
the  nerves  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  muscles  serving  as  reservoirs 
of  the  electricity.  Volta  made  a further  step  by  showing  that,  under  the 
conditions  or  arrangements  of  Galvani’s  experiments,  the  muscle  would  con- 
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tract,  whether  the  electric  current  had  its  origin  in  the  animal  body,  or  from 
a source  external  to  that  body.  Galvani  erred  in  too  exclusive  a reference 
of  the  electric  force  producing  the  contraction  to  the  brain  of  the  animal : 
Yolta  in  excluding  the  origin  of  the  electric  force  from  the  animal  body  alto- 
gether. The  determination  of  “the  true”  and  “the  constant”  in  these  re- 
condite phenomena,  has  been  mainly  helped  on  by  the  persevering  and  inge- 
nious experimental  researches  of  Mateucci  and  Du  Bois  Reymond.  The 
latter  has  shown  that  any  point  of  the  surface  of  a muscle  is  positive  in  re- 
lation to  any  point  of  the  divided  or  transverse  section  of  the  same  muscle ; 
and  that  any  point  of  the  surface  of  a muscle  is  positive  in  relation  to  any 
point  of  the  divided  or  transverse  section  of  the  same  nerve.  Mr.  Baxter, 
in  still  more  recent  researches,  has  deduced  important  conclusions  on  the 
origin  of  the  muscular  and  nerve  currents,  as  being  due  to  the  polarized 
condition  of  the  nerve  or  muscular  fibre,  and  the  relation  of  that  condition 
to  changes  which  occur  during  nutrition.  From  the  present  state  of  neuro- 
electricity, it  may  be  concluded  that  nerve  force  is  not  identical  with  electric 
force,  but  that  it  may  be  another  mode  of  motion  of  the  same  common  force  : 
it  is  certainly  a polar  force,  and  perhaps  the  highest  form  of  polar  force. 

Progress  oe  the  Science  of  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  has  of  late  years  made  unusual  progress  in  this  country,  and 
much  of  that  progress  is  due  to  the  application  of  scientific  principles; 
chiefly  of  those  supplied  by  Chemistry ; in  a less  degree  of  Zoology  and 
Physiology.  Geology  now  teaches  the  precise  nature  and  relations  of  soils  : 
a knowleege  of  great  practical  importance  in  guiding  the  drainer  of  land,  in 
the  modifications  of  his  general  rules  of  practice.  Palaeontology  has  brought 
to  light  unexpected  sources  of  valuable  manures,  in  phosphatic  relics  of 
ancient  animal  life,  accumulated  in  astounding  masses  in  certain  localities 
of  England,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  red-crag  of  Suffolk,  and  the  green-sands 
of  Cambridge.  But  quantities  of  azotic,  ammoniacal,  and  phosphatic 
matters  are  still  suffered  to  run  to  waste ; and,  as  if  to  bring  the  wasteful- 
ness more  home  to  the  conviction,  those  products,  so  valuable  when  rightly 
administered,  become  a source  of  annoyance,  unremunerative  outlay,  and 
disease,  when,  as  at  present  in  most  towns,  imperfectly  and  irrationally  dis- 
posed of. 

In  the  operations  of  Nature,  there  is  generally  a succession  of  processes 
co-ordinated  for  a given  result : a peach  is  not  directly  developed  as  such 
from  its  elements ; the  seed  would,  a priori,  give  no  idea  of  the  tree,  nor 
the  tree  of  the  flower,  nor  the  fertilized  germ  of  that  flower  of  the  pulpy 
fruit  in  which  the  seed  is  buried.  It  is  evidently  characteristic  of  the  Crea- 
ative  Wisdom,  this  far-seeing  and  prevision  of  an  ultimate  result,  through 
the  successive  operations  of  a co-ordinate  series  of  seemingly  very  different 
conditions.  The  further  a man  discerns,  in  a series  of  conditions,  their  co- 
ordination to  produce  a given  result,  the  nearer  does  his  wisdom  approach — 
though  the  distance  be  still  immeasurable — to  the  Divine  wisdom.  One 
philanthropist  builds  a fever  hospital,  another  drains  a town.  One  crime- 
preventor  trains  the  boy,  another  hangs  the  man.  One  statesman  would 
raise  money  by  augmenting  a duty,  or  by  a direct  tax,  and  finds  the  revenue 
not  increased  in  the  expected  ratio.  Another  diminishes  a tax,  or  abolishes 
a duty,  and  through  foreseen  consequences  the  revenue  is  improved.  Water 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  transporter  of  excreta : but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  application  of  the  water-supply  as  a transporting 
power  is  to  be  limited  to  all  that  comes  from  the  interior  of  the  abodes  ; 
this  alone  can  be  practically  and  successfully  applied  to  agriculture.  What- 
ever flows  from  the  outside  of  houses,  together  with  the  general  rainfall  of 
the  town  area,  should  go  to  the  nearest  river  by  channels  wholly  distinct 
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from  the  hydraulic  excretory  system.  Agriculture,  let  me  repeat,  has  made, 
aud  is  making,  great  and  encouraging  progress,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  Were  agriculture  adequately  advanced,  the  great  problem  of  the 
London  sewage  would  be  speedily  solved.  Can  it  be  supposed,  if  the  rural 
districts  about  the  metropolis  were  in  a condition  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
supply  of  pipe- water  not  more  than  equivalent  to  that  which  a heavy  shower 
of  rain  throws  down  on  2000  acres  of  land,  but  a supply  charged  with  thirty 
tons  of  nitrogenous  ammoniacal  principles,  that  such  supply  would  not  be 
forthcoming,  and  made  capable  of  being  distributed  when  called  for  within 
a radius  of  one  hundred  miles  ? To  send  ships  for  foreign  ammoniacal  or 
phosphatic  excreta  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  to  pollute  by  the  waste  of 
similar  home  products  the  noble  river  bisecting  the  metropolis,  and  washing 
the  very  walls  of  our  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  flagrant  signs  of  the  desert 
and  uncultivated  field  where  science  and  practice  have  still  to  co-operate 
for  the  public  benefit. 

Result  oe  the  application  op  Scientipic  Discoveries. 

By  a far-seeing  one,  the  man  of  science  will  be  regarded  with  a favorable 
eye,  not  less  for  the  unlooked-for  streams  of  wealth  that  have  already  flowed, 
but  for  those  that  may  in  future  arise  out  of  the  application  of  the  abstract 
truth  to  the  discovery  of  which  he  devotes  himself. 

Who  that  watched  the  philosophic  Black  experimenting  on  the  abstract 
nature  of  caloric  could  have  foreseen  that  his  discovery  of  latent  heat  would 
be  the  stand- point  of  Watt’s  invention  of  a practically  operative  steam- 
engine  ? How  little  could  the  observer  of  Oersted’s  subtle  arrangements 
for  converting  electric  into  magnetic  force  have  dreamt  of  the  application  of 
such  discovery  to  the  rapid  interchange  of  ideas  now  daily  practised  between 
individuals  in  distant  cities,  countries,  and  continents  ? Some  medical 
contemporaries  of  John  Hunter,  when  they  saw  him,  as  they  thought, 
wasting  as  much  time  in  studying  the  growth  of  a deer’s  horn  as  they  would 
have  bestowed  upon  the  symptoms  of  their  best  patient,  compassionated,  it 
is  said,  the  singularity  of  his  pursuits.  But  by  the  insight  so  gained  into 
the  rapid  enlargement  of  arteries,  Hunter  learned  a property  of  those 
vessels  which  emboldened  him  to  experiment  on  a man  with  aneurism,  and 
so  to  introduce  a new  operation  which  has  rescued  from  a lingering  and 
painful  death  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Our  great  inductive  phy- 
siologist, in  his  dissections  and  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  was 
“ taking  light  what  may  be  wrought  upon  the  body  of  man.”  The  pro- 
duction of  chloroform  is  amongst  the  more  subtle  experimental  results  of 
modern  Chemistry.  The  blessed  effects  of  its  proper  exhibition  in  the 
diminution  of  the  sum  of  human  agony  are  indescribable.  But  that  divine- 
like application  was  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  scientific  chemist  who 
discovered  the  ansesthetic  product,  any  more  than  was  the  gas-lit  town  to 
the  mind  of  Priestley,  or  the  condensing  engine  to  that  of  Black. 

Although  in  the  above  extracts  we  may  have  exceeded  our 
usual  limits,  yet  the  difficulty  has  been  to  make  selections 
where  all  was  so  beautiful,  so  true,  and  so  useful.  Hereafter 
we  may  collate  some  facts,  appertaining  to  those  divisions  of 
science  that  bear  upon  veterinary  medicine,  taken  from  the 
reports  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Association. 
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GLYCOSE  IN  THE  LIVER. 

MM.  Poisenille  and  Lefort  conclude  that  glycose  is 
always  present  in  large  quantities  in  the  livers  of  fishes, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammalia  immediately  after  death  ; and 
that  its  presence  in  other  parts  of  the  body  is  only  temporary 
and  accidental,  and  results  from  peculiar  physiological  con- 
ditions which  occasion  an  unusual  production  of  sugar.  If 
these  facts  are  strictly  true,  they  would  show  that  in  the 
vertebrata  the  liver  is  the  only  organ  which  produces  the 
sugar.  A few  days  later,  however,  these  gentlemen  produce 
another  fact  before  the  Academy,  which  seems  to  contradict 
their  previous  position.  In  this  case,  analysis  showed  that 
the  chyle  and  lymph  of  a bull  contained  considerably  more 
sugar  than  the  blood. — Medical  Times, 

O 


REPORT  ON  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE,  STEPPE  MURRAIN, 
OR  RINDERPEST. 

By  James  Beart  Simonds,  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology 
in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 

( Continued  from  page  407.) 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  we  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  following  letter, 
and  its  several  enclosures,  two  of  which  we  here  insert, 
namely,  the  statistical  return  of  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  the  notice  which  regulates  the  proceedings  of  the  sanitary 
commission. 


“ 30M  April,  1857. 

“ Sir, — I have  the  honour,  according  to  my  promise,  to  send  you  a 
letter  for  the  Kreishauptman  of  Jaslo,  and  another  for  Count  Gotachowski, 
at  Lemberg.  I think  it  proper  to  join  one  more  addressed  to  the  Kreishaupt- 
man of  Tarnow  (the  place  where  you  are  to  leave  the  railroad),  in  case  you 
should  need  any  assistance  relating  to  your  further  journey.  I send  you 
also  the  papers  we  have  spoken  of. 

“I  am,  &c., 

“ Clam  Martinitz. 


“ J.  B.  Simonds , Esq.” 


(Enclosure,  No  1.)— General  Report  of  the  Progress  of  the  Rinderpest  in  the  Government  of  Cracow,  from  the  1st  to  the 

15th  of  April. — Cracow , 23 d April,  1857. 
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(Enclosure,  No.  2.) 

Translation. 

“ Circular  Notice  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Government  of  Galicia  respecting  the 
Slaughtering  of  Cattle  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  Rinderpest. - 

“ To  prevent  the  spreading  of  this  disease  by  the  means  which  are  at 
the  command  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient 
to  issue  the  following  orders  : 

“ 1st.  That  whenever  there  are  reasons  to  suspect  the  existence  of  the 
pest,  all  diseases  occurring  among  cattle  shall  be  carefully  watched ; and 
when  the  least  doubt  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  the  animal 
shall  be  killed,  and  a post-mortem  examination  made  with  a view  of  ascer- 
taining as  far  as  possible  the  exact  nature  of  its  ailment. 

“ ( a ) The  disease  having  been  declared  suspicious  by  a medical  officer 
duly  appointed  for  that  purpose ; and 

“ (b)  The  local  authorities  having  been  informed  by  the  medical  officer 
of  his  opinion,  they  shall  jointlygproceed  to  value  the  animal  to  be  slaughtered, 
according  to  the  manner  hereafter  described. 

“ 2d.  Slaughtering  is  to  be  enforced  in  the  Austrian  dominions  when  the 
rinderpest  already  prevails — 

tc{a)  At  its  outbreak  in  places  which  have  hitherto  been  free  from 
it. 

“ (jb)  When  the  disease  is  well  marked  in  its  characters,  symptoms,  and 
duration,  or  by  its  violence  and  destructiveness,  and  when  also  the  police 
measures  which  have  been  already  taken  have  been  without  effect  in  check- 
ing its  progress,  so  that  there  is  a probability  that  either  the  malady  by  the 
slaughtering  may  be  suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  or  that  its  further  spread- 
ing may  be  entirely  or  partly  prevented,  to  enable  the  communication  be- 
tween healthy  and  diseased  districts  to  be  speedily  re-established. 

“ ( c ) The  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  the  slaughtering  shall  be  en- 
forced when  the  certainty  of  the  presence  of  the  rinderpest  has  been  de- 
cided on,  and  to  what  extent  it  shall  be  carried,  is  to  depend  on  the  Com- 
missioners who  are  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who,  after  having  been  duly 
informed  of  the  outbreak  of  the  rinderpest  or  other  disease  of  a suspicious 
nature,  or  the  spreading  of  the  same  in  the  infected  communes,  shall,  con- 
jointly with  those  who  are  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  veterinary 
police  regulations,  and  also,  if  possible,  with  a medical  officer  acquainted 
with  the  disease,  and  two  sworn  valuers,  taken  from  the  commune,  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  price  of  farm  stock,  first  value  the  cattle  which  it 
has  been  decided  to  slaughter.  A special  report  is  to  be  made  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  competent  authorities.] 

“ 3d.  With  reference  to  the  question  by  whom  and  in  what  manner  the 
estimated  value  is  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  condemned  cattle,  and 
whether  it  is  ultimately  to  be  paid  by  an  order  on  the  Treasury  from  the 
police  authority  of  the  district — 

“ ( a ) The  owner  will  receive  the  full  value  ordered  by  the  authorities, 
after  deduction  has  been  made  for  the  parts  that  may  be  used,  as  deter- 
mined by  competent  authorities,  for  the  cattle  which  have  been  killed  on 
suspicion  under  rule  1,  with  a view  to  ascertain  if  the  disease  was  the 
rinderpest  or  not. 

“ ( b ) Eor  those  cattle  where  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  being  the  rinderpest,  and  in  those  districts  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions which  are  known  to  be  infected.  And  when  the  slaughtering  shall 
have  been  ordered  by  the  authorities,  the  owner  shall  only  be  entitled  to 
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receive  the  amount  of  their  value  on  condition  that  he  has  not  neglected  any 
of  the  precautions  which  are  prescribed  by  the  veterinary  police,  and  thereby 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  the  infection  among  his  stock,  or  has  in  no  way 
concealed  the  disease  after  the  outbreak  on  his  premises. 

“ ( c ) Under  the  same  circumstances  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  the 
sum  named  by  the  valuers,  after  deducting  the  worth  of  the  parts  allowed 
to  be  used,  such  as  the  skin  and  horns,  when  properly  disinfected,  will  be 
paid  for  every  head  of  cattle  killed  by  order  of  the  Commissioners. 

“ ( d ) With  a view  to  facilitate  those  proprietors  whose  cattle  have  been 
slaughtered  by  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  when  it  has  been  proved  not  to  be  the  rinderpest,  in 
replacing  their  cattle  speedily,  the  district  authorities  are  empowered  to 
order  the  payment  to  be  made  out  of  the  district  funds,  and  to  duly  inform 
the  superior  authorities  of  the  same. 

“ 4.  To  estimate  the  true  value  of  the  cattle  ordered  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  commission,  the  local  authorities,  as  well  as  the  sworn  valuers,  will  have 
to  take  into  consideration  the  market  value,  age,  and  breed  of  every  animal 
submitted  to  them. 

“ 5.  With  regard  to  the  cattle  which  have  been  killed  as  suspected  animals, 
but  which  are  found  on  a sectio  cadaveris  to  be  perfectly  free  from  the  disease, 
the  flesh  of  the  same  may  be  used  for  food,  and  the  hide,  horns,  and  tallow 
as  articles  of  commerce.  Of  those  also  which  were  known  to  be  affected  by 
the  pest,  or  were  discovered  to  be  diseased  on  the  making  of  the  'post-mortem 
examination,  the  horns,  fat,  and  hides  may  be  used  for  commercial  purposes, 
but  only  on  the  regulations  framed  for  that  end  being  strictly  complied  with, 
and  it  is  ordained  that  in  these  instances  the  parts  shall  be  valued  and 
deduction  made  from  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors. 

“ The  attention  of  the  local  authorities  and  veterinary  police  is  specially 
directed  to  this  point. 

“ Lastly.  It  is  ordered  that’these  fresh  directions  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment upon  the  necessity  of  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  rinderpest  be  in  force  from  the  present  time. 

“ Lemberg , 17 tk  September,  1850.” 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  these  official  documents  and 
our  letters  of  introduction  from  Count  Clam  Martinitz,  we 
set  forward  on  our  journey  to  Neu  Sandec  via  Bochnia, 
passing  over  the  great  rock-salt  formation  of  Austro-Poland, 
in  company  with  Professor  Nicklas,  of  the  Veterinary  School 
at  Munich,  whom  we  had  previously  met  at  Berlin,  and  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  authorities  of  Bavaria  on  a similar 
mission  to  ourselves. 

Arriving  at  Neu  Sandec,  our  first  business  was  to  wait 
upon  the  President  of  the  department,  who  referred  us  to 
the  district  physician  for  the  latest  particulars  relating  to  the 
precise  location  of  the  disease,  as  the  week^s  report  had  not 
yet  reached  his  office. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  observe  that  in  this  part  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  there  are  no  scientifically  educated 
veterinary  surgeons ; and  that  from  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  epizootic  diseases,  both  physicians  and  surgeons  are 
appointed  by  the  Government  as  inspectors  of  the  health  of 
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cattle,  and  to  act  also  as  Commissioners  of  veterinary  sanitary 
police  during  the  prevalence  of  these  affections.  To  fit  them 
for  this  purpose,  they  have  to  make  this  class  of  maladies 
their  special  study,  and  subsequently  to  undergo  an  exami- 
nation as  a test  of  their  competency. 

By  the  district  physician  we  were  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  M.  Carl  Zankel,  surgeon  and  commissioner  of 
Alt  Sandec,  who  received  instructions  to  accompany  us  forth- 
with to  the  different  places  where  the  disease  existed ; and  to 
proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a village  called  Liidowica, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  high  range  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, where  a case  had  just  occurred,  and  which  it  was 
hoped  wre  might  succeed  in  seeing  before  the  animal  was 
destroyed. 

On  reaching  Liidowica  we  were  at  once  admitted  within 
the  cordon , when  we  found  that  this  animal,  together  with 
nine  others  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  infection  with 
him,  had  already  been  slaughtered  and  buried.  An  appli- 
cation was  made  to  have  the  bodies  disinterred,  but  which 
for  w?ant  of  due  formality  was  not  complied  with — Liidowica, 
in  fact,  being  outside  the  circle  of  Alt  Sandec,  to  which  M. 
Zankel  was  attached,  and  we  not  having  with  us  a special 
order  from  the  President  to  the  authorities  of  the  circle  we 
were  now  in  for  the  disinterment. 

The  slaughtering  had  swept  away  all  the  animals  in  the 
village  which  were  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  in- 
fectious influence  of  the  disease,  and  consequently  we  pressed 
forward  through  the  mountain  passes,  which  here  chiefly 
consist  of  the  partially  dried  beds  of  rivers  and  streams,  to 
another  village,  called  Zabrzez.  It  was  somewhat  singular 
that  at  Zabrzez  wre  came  upon  the  identical  farm  where  the 
malady  had  first  showed  itself  in  this  locality,  and  saw  on  the 
premises  four  of  the  original  Steppe  oxen  by  which  it  had 
been  brought.  Three  of  these  had  been  the  subjects  of  the 
disease,  but  had  recovered,  and  the  fourth  had  resisted  the 
contagion  throughout,  as  was  believed,  because  he  had  before 
been  affected.  They  were  tied  up  to  fatten,  and  had  every 
appearance  of  perfect  health,  having  no  trace  of  disease  of 
any  kind  about  them. 

Besides  these,  there  vrere  nine  other  animals  on  the  farm  in 
quarantine,  consisting  of  three  oxen,  a young  bull,  and  five 
cows.  They  also  were  feeding  and  looking  well.  Twrelve 
days  had  elapsed  since  the  last  death ; and  we  learned  that 
should  no  other  case  occur,  the  animals  wrnuld  not  be 
liberated  till  the  completion  of  the  twenty-first  day  from  the 
time  of  the  last  death. 
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Leaving*  Zabrzez,  we  went  on  to  Kamienica,  five  miles 
distant,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian  commission, 
which  had  been  specially  sent  to  administer  the  sanitary  laws 
applicable  to  the  rinderpest.  The  commission  was  consti- 
tuted of  Dr.  Anton  Karger  and  M.  Johann  Rucki,  “ Imperial 
Royal  Commissioners  of  sanitary  police  for  Epizootics,”  and 
from  them,  during  our  entire  stay,  we  not  only  experienced 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power  in  furtherance  of  our  inquiry, 
bat  likewise  the  greatest  kindness  and  friendship.  We  were 
thus  left  free  to  pass,  as  often  as  occasion  required,  between 
Kamienica  and  Zabrzez,  and  so  to  act  in  our  investigations, 
both  within  and  without  the  cordon , as  scarcely  could  be  an- 
ticipated, when  the  austerity  of  military  discipline  in  these 
cases  is  considered,  and  which  compensated  in  a great 
measure  for  our  oat-straw7  beds  and  sour  rye-bread  repasts. 

In  Kamienica  we  found  two  quarantine  stations,  in  one  of 
which  seven  animals  were  placed,  and  in  the  other  nine. 
Two  days  prior  to  our  arrival  a case  had  occurred  in  the  first 
station,  and  more  were  daily  looked  for.  The  animal  in 
question,  a cow,  was  observed  by  her  owner,  late  in  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  April  30th,  to  be  out  of  health.  She 
was  reported  early  on  the  following  morning,  and  imme- 
diately seen  by  the  Commissioners,  who  at  once  recognised 
the  pest.  She  lived  till  2 p.m.  on  Saturday,  May  2nd,  only 
surviving  the  attack  about  forty-two  hours.  After  the  body 
had  been  examined — and  which  has  to  be  done  in  every 
instance — it  was  buried.  The  skin,  however,  was  allowed  to 
be  removed  for  the  owner’s  use,  subsequent  to  its  being  dis- 
infected and  prepared  under  the  inspection  of  the  proper 
officers. 

At  our  first  visit  to  these  quarantine  stations,  in  company 
with  the  Commissioners  and  Professor  Nicklas,  and  which 
was  late  in  the  afterpart  of  Monday,  May  4th,  no  indications 
of  disease  could  be  detected  in  any  of  the  animals — a fact 
not  without  some  value,  as,  on  our  second  visit,  at  6 a.m. 
of  the  following  day,  an  aged  cow,  one  of  the  seven,  exhibited 
some  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  pest.  This  case 
will  hereafter  be  referred  to. 

According  to  arrangement,  we  next  proceeded  to  exhume 
the  animal  which  had  died  on  Saturday,  that  we  might  note 
for  ourselves  the  several  lesions  which  had  been  produced  by 
the  disease.  We  found  that  all  the  viscera  of  the  chest  had 
been  removed,  and  were  lying  by  the  side  of  the  body,  and 
on  bringing  both  these  and  the  carcase  to  the  surface,  we 
were  forcibly  struck  by  the  circumstance  that  so  little  decom- 
position had  taken  place,  that  no  unpleasant  smell  attended 
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our  operations,  although  the  animal  had  been  dead  about 
sixty-five  hours.  The  flesh  also  was  firm,  and  of  a normal 
colour ; the  blood,  however,  was  still  fluid  in  the  vessels,  and 
of  a darker  hue  than  natural.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give 
a detailed  account  of  the  morbid  appearances  which  were  met 
with  in  the  viscera,  and  more  especially  as,  in  the  course  of 
this  report,  we  shall  have  to  describe  these  in  extenso  as  they 
were  observed  in  several  other  cases  ; suffice  it  therefore  to 
say,  that  although  they  left  no  doubt  of  the  animal  having 
died  from  the  pest,  they  opened  up  new  ideas  in  our 
minds  as  to  the  true  pathology  of  the  disease. 

Before  proceeding  to  a description  of  the  nature  and 
symptoms  of  the  malady,  or  the  relation  of  individual  cases  of 
it,  we  propose  to  give  in  the  next  place  the 

History  of  the  Appearance  of  the  Rinderpest  in 
Zabrzez  and  Kamienica. 

Until  the  present  occasion,  the  villages  of  Zabrzez  and 
Kamienica,  as  well  as  all  the  surrounding  district,  have  been 
perfectly  free  from  the  disease  since  1846. 

The  outbreak  took  place  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  ten  steppe  oxen  which  had 
been  purchased  at  a cattle  fair  held  at  Jaczmirz,  in  the  Lem- 
berg division  of  Galicia.  These  oxen  came  with  large  droves 
from  Bessarabia,  and  from  three  to  four  thousand  head  were 
brought  together  at  the  fair.  Jaczmirz  is  about  twenty 
German  miles  from  Zabrzez,  and  three  full  days  were  occu- 
pied in  driving  the  animals  to  the  latter-named  place. 

They  were  bought  by  M.  Berl  Krumholz,  farmer  and  dis- 
tiller, and  arrived  at  the  farm  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month, 
and,  after  remaining  a few  hours,  were  sent  on  to  Kamienica, 
where  the  distillery  is  situated.  They  were  here  put  with 
fourteen  fat  oxen,  but,  in  consequence  of  these  animals  being 
sold  for  slaughtering  two  days  afterwards,  the  steppe  cattle 
were  returned  to  Zabrzez  on  the  18th.  Here  they  were  placed 
in  a stable  by  themselves,  and  stood  there  until  the  20th,  when 
four  of  them  were  a second  time  sent  to  Kamienica,  with  ten 
head  of  young  stock,  and  on  their  arrival  were  placed  with 
twenty-one  others. 

On  the  following  day,  the  21st,  the  six  steppe  oxen  left 
at  Zabrzez  wrere  observed  to  be  trembling,  which  being 
supposed  to  depend  on  exposure  to  cold,  they  wrere  put 
into  a shed  for  warmth,  in  which  wrere  eighteen  other  animals, 
consisting  of  some  young  bulls,  cow^s,  and  two  calves.  On  the 
22nd,  the  four  steppe  oxen  at  Kamienica  were  likewise  noticed 
to  be  unwell  and  trembling,  and,  the  true  nature  of  their 
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illness  being  now  suspected,  they  were  immediately  removed 
from  the  other  stock,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Zabrzez  for  the 
six  to  be  also  taken  away  and  kept  by  themselves. 

As  a further  security  to  the  stock  at  Kamienica,  early  the 
next  morning  the  four  steppe  oxen  were  sent  back  to  the 
farm  at  Zabrzez.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the 
disease  broke  out  among  the  young  cattle  on  the  30th,  and 
eight  of  them  died  on  the  first  day  ; and  by  April  3rd,  thirty- 
one  in  all  were  dead.  Besides  these  animals  M.  Berl 
Krumholz  had  ten  others  at  Kamienica,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners decided  upon  killing  them  at  once,  so  that  he  might 
receive  something  in  mitigation  of  his  loss.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  entire  number  lost  by  him  at  Kamienica  was  forty- 
one  animals  ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  selling  of  the  fourteen 
fat  oxen,  they  also  in  all  probability  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  disease. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  pest  manifested  itself  at 
Kamienica,  it  also  broke  out  at  Zabrzez  among  the  eighteen 
animals  with  which  the  steppe  oxen  were  placed  on  the  21st. 
Of  the  entire  twenty-eight  animals  located  here,  including 
the  ten  steppe  cattle,  thirteen  died,  eleven  were  killed,  three 
recovered,  and  one  resisted  the  infection  entirely.  The  three 
animals  which  recovered,  and  the  one  which  escaped  the 
attack,  were  all  steppe  oxen : they  have  been  previously 
mentioned  as  being  seen  by  us  on  our  first  visit  to  the  farm. 

The  establishment,  however,  of  the  cordon  confined  the  dis- 
ease entirely  to  this  farm,  although  there  were  in  the  village 
altogether  453  head  of  cattle,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
very  poor  and  weak  animals,  badly  fed  and  badly  provided  for. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  was  rather  singular  at  Zabrzez 
— thus,  eleven  of  the  thirteen  deaths  had  occurred  by  the 
end  of  the  third  day  of  the  outbreak;  every  one  of  the 
animals  dying  which  had  up  to  that  time  shown  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  On  the  ninth  day  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  these,  another  animal  sickened  and  died,  and  on  the  four- 
teenth day  after  its  attack  a second;  and  in  twelve  days 
more  a third  was  taken  ill,  namely,  a young  bull,  whose  case 
will  be  hereafter  recorded  in  full,  as  coming  under  our  own 
immediate  investigation. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  same  sanitary  measures  were 
taken  at  Kamienica  as  at  Zabrzez,  the  disease  reached  the 
village  cattle,  but  was  fortunately  prevented  making  much 
havoc  among  them.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  outbreak  was 
that,  out  of  433  cattle  kept  in  the  village,  sixty-five  were 
attacked,  of  which  thirty-seven  died,  and  twenty-eight  were 
slaughtered. 
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In  Kamienica  the  malady  chiefly  prevailed  among  the 
cattle  of  the  small  proprietors  and  peasants  ; and  the  daily 
lamentations  of  the  poor  women,  to  whom  was  confided  the 
principal  care,  or  rather,  on  whom  was  forced  the  labour  of 
nursing  and  feeding  the  animals,  at  the  losses  they  were 
sustaining,  were  most  distressing  to  witness.  Nearly  the 
entire  means  of  living  of  these  small  farmers  depend  on  the 
well-being  of  their  cattle ; and  to  see  them  swept  away  by 
such  a fatal  scourge,  could  not  fail  to  excite  our  deepest 
sympathy.  A gloom  was  cast  over  the  whole  village;  and 
fear  seemed  to  be  depicted  on  every  countenance,  lest  the 
disease  should  still  further  extend  itself. 

As  a warning  to  surrounding  places,  notice-boards  were 
erected  at  the  different  entrances  into  the  village,  setting 
forth,  by  their  Polish  and  German  inscriptions  of  “Zaraza 
na  bydlo  rogate,”  and  “Horn-vieh  Seuche,”  that 
the  pest  was  there,  while  each  fresh  place  of  outbreak 
was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  military  cordon , and  all 
communication  effectually  cut  off. 

Besides  Zabrzez  and  Kamienica,  two  other  villages 
in  the  district  of  Kroscienko  were  the  seat  of  the  pest — 
namely,  Tylka  and  Szczawnica.  The  total  number  of  cattle 
kept  in  the  former  was  seventy-eight,  out  of  which  eleven  were 
attacked;  and  of  these  ten  died,  and  one  was  slaughtered. 
In  the  latter  place,  490  were  kept,  and  thirty-four  became  the 
subjects  of  the  malady ; and  of  these  twenty-five  died,  four 
were  slaughtered,  and  five  recovered.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  outbreak  also  in  these  instances  depended  upon  the 
introduction  of  six  steppe  oxen,  bought  at  the  same  fair. 

Characters  of  the  Disease. 

Infection. — Rinderpest  properly  belongs  to  that  class  of 
diseases  which  is  denominated  special  or  specific,  by  which 
we  understand  that  there  is  either  some  certain  and  par- 
ticular cause  which  gives  origin  to  them,  or  that  a marked 
peculiarity  attends  their  progress  and  results.  Affections  of 
this  kind  most  frequently  possess  the  power  of  extension,  by 
an  inherent  property  of  disseminating  the  materies  morbi  upon 
which  they  themselves  depend,  and  which  we  recognise  by 
the  terms  infection  and  contagion.  Thus  each  victim  may 
be  viewed  as  adding  new  seeds  to  the  malady,  by  the  exha- 
lations arising  from  its  own  body;  it  being  a remarkable 
circumstance  that,  when  the  morbific  matter  has  entered  the 
system,  it  multiplies  to  an  inconceivable  extent  before  it  is 
cast  out  by  the  organic  functions.  The  circumstance  of 
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animals,  when  in  health,  contracting  a disease  of  the  same 
description  as  that  affecting  others  with  which  they  are 
located,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  infectious  or  contagious 
nature  of  the  malady.  The  escape  of  some  under  the  same 
circumstances  may  be  due  to  a variety  of  causes,  and  offers 
no  satisfactory  proof  that  the  disease  is  non-contagious. 
For  example,  all  animals  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  being 
acted  on  at  the  same  time  by  the  morbific  matter;  some  may, 
therefore,  resist  its  influence  to-day,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  afterwards  be  susceptible  of  its  action. 

The  facts  which  have  been  given  with  reference  to  the 
various  outbreaks  of  the  rinderpest  do  not  require  the 
addition  of  scientific  deductions  to  establish  more  firmly  the 
infectious  nature  of  the  malady.  We  believe  that  it  stands 
second  to  none  in  its  liability  of  spreading  from  animal  to 
animal,  the  cattle  tribe  being  alone  its  victims.  If  the  malady 
were  one  that  owned  its  extension  to  unexplained  causes ; if 
it  suddenly  showed  itself  in  one  part  of.  the  Continent  and 
rapidly  spread,  despite  all  precautionary  measures  and 
without  the  introduction  of  diseased  animals,  to  others  near 
to  or  at  a greater  distance  from  its  origin ; if,  in  short,  it 
possessed  all  the  characters  of  an  epizootic,  then  we  might 
have  some  reason  to  doubt  its  infectious  nature. 

It  has  been  stated,  on  indisputable  authority,  that  any 
animal  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  infection  can  propagate 
the  disease  without  itself  becoming  affected  ; and  that  even 
cattle  can  do  this  before  they  are  diseased,  in  consequence  of 
the  materies  morbi  being  lodged  in  the  hair  which  covers 
their  bodies.  This  is  by  no  means  improbable,  and  the 
opinion  receives  support  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
numberless  instances  persons  visiting  the  sick  cattle  have 
conveyed  the  pest  to  other  animals  of  the  ox  tribe.  Thus 
we  see  that  in  these  particulars  the  disease  agrees  with  the 
small-pox  of  sheep,  or  with  the  plague,  small-pox,  &c.,  of  man, 
and  that  it  is  as  infectious  among  cattle  as  the  latter-named 
diseases  are  among  ourselves. 

There  have  been  doubters  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the 
rinderpest ; and  whenever  speculation  has  been  allowed  to 
take  the  place  of  facts,  although  it  may  seemingly  have  had 
science  as  its  basis,  great  injury  has  resulted  to  those  most 
interested  in  the  question.  A notable  instance  of  this  kind 
has  been  furnished  us  by  Professor  Renault,  Director  of 
the  Alfort  Veterinary  School,  and  through  his  kindness  we 
are  enabled  to  transcribe  the  following  particulars. 

( To  be  continued .) 
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Veterinary  Journals. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 


Journal  des  Veterinaires  du  Midi. 

The  July  number  of  this  journal  contains  an  article  on 
the  difficulty  of  forming  a correct  diagnosis  in  some  peculiar 
cases,  by  M.  Serres,  Medecin  Veterinaire,  Auterive. 

The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  assert  that  the  prac- 
titioner is  arrested  at  every  step  by  this  difficulty,  or  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  symptoms  is  so  beset  with  ambiguities 
that  he  cannot  arrive  at  a correct  conclusion  as  to  the  seat 
and  nature  of  the  malady,  but  he  only  means  those  cases  that 
present  themselves  under  such  insidious  forms  that  the  most 
minute  examinations  are  unsuccessful,  and  in  which  the 
unusual  character  of  the  disease,  before  which  all  the  efforts 
of  the  veterinary  surgeon  seem  to  be  paralysed,  and  in  which 
all  the  symptoms  are  opposed  to  each  other  and  contradic- 
tory, and  in  which  the  complications  succeed  each  other  so 
rapidly,  and  in  so  short  a time,  that  the  practitioner  does 
not  know  on  which  to  depend  so  as  to  form  his  diagnosis. 
How  is  one  to  act  under  these  circumstances,  when  labouring 
under  a profound  ignorance  as  to  the  object  to  be  attained, 
or  how  select  from  the  pharmacopoeia  those  agents  which  are 
to  be  employed,  when  you  do  not  know  on  which  organ  or 
what  system  to  act,  so  as  to  attain  the  object  towards  which 
all  the  aspirations  of  the  proprietor  are  directed?  In  other 
words,  how  are  you  to  cure  the  patient?  What  is  to  be 
done?  Are  we  to  have  recourse  to  empiricism  when  the 
rational  and  correct  method  fails  ? Perhaps  this  may  succeed; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  quackery  is  not  always  to 
be  despised,  for  not  a few  practitioners  have  occasionally  re- 
sorted to  it.  Or  one  may  say,  why  not  use  la  medecine  ex- 
pectants? But  while  we  are  waiting,  the  patient  may  die. 
Or  shall  we,  as  has  often  been  done  before,  adopt  a general 
treatment,  of  which  the  effect,  though  not  immediate,  may 
still  be  effectual,  and  thereby  obtain  a cure.  This,  I 
confess,  is  often  the  case.  But  then  we  fell  headlong  into 
that  system  which  holds  that  all  irritations  should  be 
combated  by  debilitants,  and  that  all  atonies  are  to  be  treated 
by  stimulants.  Having  often  had  recourse  to  these  means 
in  different  cases,  where  I had  not  data  sufficient  to  establish 
a diagnosis,  I have  generally  succeeded,  and  if  I have  not 
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obtained  an  immediate  cure,  I have  at  least  been  able  to 
discover  the  seat  of  the  malady  and  its  nature,  and  thereby 
obtained  a better  ground  for  future  proceedings. 

The  following  case,  out  of  many,  will  illustrate  the  fore- 
going position : A cart-horse,  aged  ten  years,  appeared  ill 
on  the  loth  of  November,  1857.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
was  put  to  draw  a heavy  load,  but  he  soon  fell  down  twice, 
being  attacked  with  violent  colic.  Considering  the  heavy 
road,  it  being  freshly  Macadamized,  and  over  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  drag  his  load,  the  diagnosis  was  that  of  intestinal 
congestion.  The  prognosis  was  uncertain.  The  treatment 
consisted  of  copious  bleeding,  the  application  of  a sinapism 
as  a revulsive,  sedative  mixtures,  enemas,  &c.,  all  of  which 
were  followed  by  very  little  amelioration,  except  that  the 
pain  was  less  frequent  and  not  so  violent. 

The  animal  is  down,  with  his  head  doubled  on  the  neck  and 
seems  completely  stupefied.  The  sinapism  having  had  no 
effect,  a large  blister  was  applied  to  the  parts.  Ordered  emol- 
lient drinks,  to  which  were  added  sulphate  of  soda  and  nitrate 
of  potass.  Towards  evening  the  patient  was  better.  He 
was  standing,  the  pain  had  ceased,  and  the  blister  had  pro- 
duced a good  effect. 

17th.  Coma  complete.  The  eyes  are  drawn  into  the  orbits, 
the  legs  fixed  like  so  many  pillars;  locomotion  difficult; 
pulse  quick  and  irregular ; mucous  membranes  yellow ; 
appetite  lost.  All  these  symptoms,  which  were  more  those 
of  pneumonia  than  of  the  primitive  affection,  induced  me  to 
auscultate  the  chest,  which,  however,  I had  already  done  on 
the  first  visit,  but  had  found  nothing  abnormal,  except  the 
violent  beating  of  the  heart. 

On  the  left  side  the  supplementary  murmur  existed  at  the 
superior  region.  On  the  inferior  was  perceived  a permanent 
rale , opposite  to  which  a dull  sound  was  heard  on  percussion. 
On  the  right  side  the  respiratory  murmur  w’as  stronger,  but 
no  rale  observed. 

18th.  The  animal  in  the  same  state;  rale  crepitant  humid . 
A seton  was  inserted  in  the  chest;  the  Antim.  pot.  tartras 
administered  internally. 

20th.  The  animal  better.  The  pneumonia  is  decidedly 
located  on  the  left  side. 

Ultimately  the  patient  recovered,  and  w^as  able  to  go  to 
work  on  the  15th  of  December. 

Was  this  a case  of  real  congestion  of  the  intestines,  or  w7as 
I deceived  in  the  symptoms,  wffich  at  first  indicated  an  in- 
flammation of  another  kind,  to  which  object  the  treatment 
w as  directed  ? 
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Annales  Veterinaires,  Bruxelles , July,  1858. 

REPORT  ON  THE  SANITARY  STATE  OE  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

IN  THE  CANTON  DE  FOSSE,  IN  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF 

1858. 

Par  M.  A.  Davieusart,  Medecin  Veterinaire  du  Gouvernement,  et  Membre 
de  la  Commission  d5 Agriculture  de  la  province  de  Namur. 

The  maladies  which  have  prevailed  in  this,  the  first  quarter 
of  1858,  justify  by  their  severity  the  observation  which  has 
often  been  made,  viz.,  that  the  scarcity  of  food  is  less  ob- 
noxious to  health  than  abundance ; for,  notwithstanding  the 
great  want  of  forage,  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  animals 
has  been  most  satisfactory.  No  epizootic  or  contagious 
disease  has  prevailed,  and  sporadic  diseases  have  been  few, 
and  not  fatal  in  their  results.  By  a remarkable  exception, 
pityriasis  has  been  frequent  amongst  horses.  Much  as  this 
affection  prevails  among  neat  cattle  in  the  winter,  it  rarely 
attacks  horses  as  an  enzootic. 

Cachexia  has  shown  itself  in  isolated  cases  in  cattle,  and 
has  been  fatal  in  some  instances,  but  it  has  not  spread  to  any 
great  extent.  It  was  accompanied  by  its  usual  characters: 
insidious  invasion  ; slow  progress ; loss  of  flesh  ; prostration 
of  strength;  dulness;  loss  of  coat;  pityriasis;  blanched 
mucous  membranes;  cedematous  swellings;  diarrhoea;  frequent 
lying  down;  marasmus,  and  death.  Some  animals  which 
were  only  slightly  attacked  recovered  by  judicious  treatment. 
Notwithstanding  the  excellent  quality  of  the  forage,  it  having 
been  got  in  without  rain,  abortion  has  been  frequent  amongst 
the  domestic  animals,  and  although  isolated,  very  common 
also  amongst  mares. 

The  most  numerous  cases  occurred  in  the  months  of 
December,  January  and  February,  to  mares  of  all  ages, 
and  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  month  of  gestation, 
independent  of  their  good  or  bad  condition,  or  of  their 
being  kept  without  work.  In  studying  this  difficult  question, 
the  things  which  have  more  particularly  fixed  our  attention, 
as  belonging  to  its  cause,  are  absolute  rest,  permanent 
sojourn  in  the  stable,  and  especially  when  combined  with  a too 
stimulating  diet  for  the  actual  wants  of  the  animal  economy. 
The  greatest  number  of  cases  happened  to  those  mares  which 
were  well  fed  and  confined  to  the  stable.  It  was  rarely 
observed  amongst  those  that  were  poor  and  kept  at  work. 
Stimulating  diet,  also,  according  to  our  observation,  is  a more 
frequent  cause  of  abortion  than  debility.  The  wdnter  diet 
of  animals,  though  less  nutritious,  suffices  under  all  ordinarv 
circumstances,  not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mother, 
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but  for  the  development  of  the  foetus.  In  sheep,  abortion 
has  manifested  itself  only  in  one  flock,  it  was  in  January 
and  February.  The  animals  were  in  good  condition,  and 
though  well  fed,  they  had  had  given  them  for  more  than  a 
week  a quantity  of  unthrashed  rye,  to  promote  the  sebaceous 
secretion  of  the  skin,  with  a view  to  facilitate  their  being 
shorn.  In  the  belief  that  the  abortion  was  to  be  attributed 
to  this  addition  to  the  ordinary  diet  (more  particularly  as 
the  rye  is  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  on  account  of 
the  ergot  which  might  possibly  be  contained  in  it,  which 
is  well  known  as  a frequent  cause  of  abortion),  this  diet  was 
at  once  discontinued,  and  other  sanitary  measures  adopted ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  change,  the  abortion  continued  to 
prevail.  It  occurred  either  a few  days  before  the  time  of 
parturition,  or  at  the  latter  period  of  utero-gestation.  The 
lambs  which  were  completely  developed  were  either  expelled 
dead  from  the  uterus,  and  sometimes  in  a state  of  putrefaction, 
or  if  alive,  they  soon  died  from  weakness.  Some  of  the  ewes 
fell  a sacrifice,  being  unable  to  expel  the  dead  lambs.  The 
principal  symptoms,  as  we  observed  them,  were  lying  down ; 
loss  of  appetite  ; uneasiness  ; a continual  shifting  of  position  ; 
inversion  of  the  vagina,  which  was  swelled  and  inflamed ; and 
tumefaction  of  the  vulva.  The  mammae  were  dry  and  hot, 
and  no  milk  could  be  drawn  from  the  teats.  This  state  of 
the  glands  continued  from  seven  to  eight  days.  It  was  easily 
cured  by  emollients,  &c.  The  autopsy,  which  was  made  in 
the  cases,  showed  a great  number  of  flukes  in  the  liver, 
which  was  likewise  considerably  disorganized  in  its  paren- 
chymatous structure.  There  were  also  present  many  hydatids 
on  the  outer  surface  of  this  organ,  known  as  the  echinococci. 
The  digestive  organs  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of 
some  slight  traces  of  phlogosis.  The  other  abdominal  viscera, 
as  the  spleen  and  the  kidneys,  were  in  a normal  condition,  as 
were  also  the  lungs  and  heart.  The  uterus,  which  was  con- 
tracted, was  red  and  congested,  leaving  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  metritis,  but  without  any  indication  of  gangrene. 
The  same  traces  of  inflammation  were  found  in  the  vagina. 
These  facts  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  abortion  being 
cachexia,  aquosis , which  in  our  opinion  had  resulted  from  the 
verminous  condition  of  the  liver.  In  all  cases  of  cachexia 
parturition  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  many  animals 
succumb  to  it.  Inversion  of  the  uterus  is  also  frequent  and 
troublesome  as  one  of  its  complications.  The  milk  also  in 
those  that  survive  is  watery,  containing  very  little  nutriment 
for  the  young  animals,  which  are  weak  and  debilitated,  and 
often  die  when  young,  or  if  they  survive,  are  of  small  size  and 
nearly  valueless. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. 

Cicero. 


OPENING  OE  THE  SCHOLASTIC  SESSION  AT  THE  ROYAL 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  opening  of  the  scholastic  session  at  the  Royal  Veteri- 
nary College  was  attended  with  all  the  eclat  usual  in  ante- 
cedent years.  It  was  a gratifying  sight  to  see  the  theatre 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  passage  leading  thereto,  with 
the  Museum,  crowded  with  attentive  listeners.  The  intro- 
ductory address  was  delivered  by  the  Principal — Professor 
Spooner,  who  was  supported  by  his  colleagues.  Among 
those  who  were  present,  we  observed — the  Principal  Vete- 
rinary Surgeon  to  the  Army,  J.  Wilkinson,  Esq. ; the  Ex- 
President  of  the  R.C.V.S.,  J.  Turner,  Esq.;  with  the 
Secretary,  E.  N.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  and  several  Members  of 
the  Council;  also  Messrs.  Broad,  Broderick,  J.  and  W. 
Brown,  Burley,  Burt,  Cheeseman,  Dudfield,  Evershed, 
Field,  Gowing,  Hall,  Hancock,  Hardman,  Hill,  Johns,  Lines, 
W.  and  A.  Mavor,  Pritchard,  Robinson,  Statham,  Turner, 
Tremlet,  Vine,  Watson,  Webb,  Withers,  J.  and  E.  Woodger, 
besides  many  personal  friends  who  were  not  members  of  the 
profession. 

There  were  also  present  the  fathers  and  friends  of  the 
students  who  had  newly  entered.  The  latter  were  more 
than  the  average  number;  and  among  them  were  young 
men  from  America,  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  and  all  parts 
of  England.  This  is  cheering,  and  shows  the  progress  of 
veterinary  science. 

The  introductory  address  was  delivered  with  the  Pro- 
fessor’s usual  animation,  and  many  parts  of  it  were  received 
with  applause.  As  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  the  lecture, 
nearly  entire,  at  the  commencement  of  this  number,  we 
might  be  content  to  leave  each  of  our  readers  to  form  his 
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own  opinion  respecting  it,  but  we  should  be  depriving  our- 
selves of  a pleasure  did  we  not  express  our  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  principles  therein  enunciated. 

There  cannot  be  a question  that  our  profession  is  differently 
estimated  according  as  those  who  follow  it  are  either  examples 
of  rectitude  of  conduct  and  scientific  attainments,  or  the 
opposite  of  these.  Every  profession,  unfortunately,  has 
those  among  its  members  who  do  it  wrong,  and  we  are  but 
the  exponents  of  them  all  when  we  say,  that  we  could  desire 
it  were  otherwise. 

It  often  happens  that  a young  practitioner  labours  for  the 
first  few  years  without  obtaining  a sufficiency  of  public 
support  so  as  to  maintain  his  proper  position  in  society,  and 
finding  this,  and  still  actuated  by  right  and  proper  princi- 
ples, he  either  betakes  himself  to  some  other  association 
to  gain  his  end,  or  connects  himself  with  some  other  calling. 
Here  very  generally  is  the  first  fatal  mistake,  and  one  false 
step  leads  onwards  and  downwards  too.  Much  determina- 
tion to  persevere  from  month  to  month,  or  even  from  year  to 
year,  is  requisite ; and  we  can  often  regard  with  pity,  rather 
than  censure,  him  who  has  shown  his  lack  of  a sufficiency  of 
this  virtue.  Still  it  must  not  be  . concealed  that  many  hew 
out  for  themselves  cisterns  that  will  hold  no  water,”  and  to 
such  we  would  say,  stop  and  reflect,  and  retrace  the  steps 
you  have  taken,  ere  it  be  too  late. 

Throughout,  the  lecture  was  replete  with  good  advice  and 
sound  counsel,  and  being  such,  we  earnestly  recommend  its 
perusal  to  our  readers.  With  these  few  comments,  we  shall 
close  our  remarks  upon  it,  lest  we  should  detract  from  its 
value  and  importance.  It  was,  what  it  really  ought  to  be, 
an  admonitory  exhortation  to  the  pupil,  and  an  expression 
of  affectionate  regard  for  his  interests,  and  for  the  general 
good  of  our  common  profession. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL  held  JULY  21,  1858. 

Present — The  President,  Messrs.  Cartledge,  Ernes,  Gamgee, 

Goodwin,  Greaves,  Jex,  Robinson,  Silvester,  Assistant 

Professor  Varnell,  and  the  Secretary. 

Professor  Spooner,  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  having  been  read 
and  signed — 

The  Registrar’s  report  was  read  : it  stated  that  three  deaths 
had  been  reported  during  the  quarter — William  Plomley,  of 
Maidstone,  of  1835;  William  Floyd  Karkeek,  of  Truro,  of 
1835;  and  Atkinson  Morley,  of  London,  of  1817*  In  cor- 
recting the  register,  thirty-five  deaths  were  reported  by  Mr. 
J.  Gamgee,  the  great  majority  having  been  in  Scotland. 
Twenty-eight  gentlemen  have  been  admitted  Members, 
during  the  same  period,  all  from  the  London  school.  It 
also  announced  that  the  new  Register  would  be  ready  on  the 
first  of  August.  The  Report  was  received. 

The  Quarterly  Balance-sheet  was  read:  the  balance  in 
hand  was  stated  to  be  £373  13s.  10<^. 

Mr.  Gamgee , in  accordance  with  a notice,  alluded  to  the 
opposition  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  and 
stated  that  the  Home  Office  had  declined  granting  the 
Sign  Manual  to  the  new  Edinburgh  School. 

Cheques  were  ordered  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
quarter. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

E.  N.  Gabriel,  Secretary. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL,  held  OCTOBER  13,  1858. 

Present — The  President,  Messrs.  Cartledge,  Ernes,  Field, 
Jex,  Pritchard,  Silvester,  Wilkinson,  Withers,  Professors 
Morton  and  Varnell,  and  the  Secretary. 

Professor  Spooner,  the  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  having  been  read 
and  signed — 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  James  Turner,  tendering  his 
resignation  as  a Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  when 
It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson , and  seconded  by  Professor 
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Morton , " That  Mr.  James  Turner  be  requested  to  withdraw 
his  resignation.” 

Carried  unanimously. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cartledge , and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Silvester , “ That  a deputation,  consisting  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary,  and  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Morton,  wait  on  Mr. 
James  Turner,  to  communicate  the  resolution  just  passed.” 

Carried  unanimously. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Constant,  tendering  his  resig- 
nation, on  account  of  ill  health,  as  Member  of  the  Council, 
when — 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Silvester , and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cartledge , “ That  Mr.  Constant’s  resignation  be  accepted.” 

Carried  nem.  con. 

The  Registrar’s  report  was  read,  it  announced  six  deaths  : 
Samuel  Wilson,  of  Liverpool,  of  1818 ; J.  Schroeder,  Army,  of 
1812;  Matthew  Lucas,  of  Liverpool,  of  1825;  M.  Titchmarsh, 
of  Bishop’s  Stortford,  of  1831  ; W.  Butler,  of  Coleshill,  of 
1836;  and  Francis  King,  of  Stanmore,  of  1825 — the  last- 
named  gentleman  having  filled  the  offices  of  Vice-President, 
Treasurer,  and  Member  of  the  Council.  The  report  having 
been  received — 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson , and  seconded  by  Mr.  Fields 
<c  That  a letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  the  brother  of  the  late 
Mr.  King.” 

Carried  unanimously. 

The  Quarterly  Balance-sheet  was  read  : it  stated  that  the 
balance  in  hand,  after  allowing  for  the  expenses  of  the 
quarter,  was  £305  10 s.  10 d.  On  being  put  from  the  Chair, 
the  report  was  declared  unanimously  to  be  received  and 
adopted. 

Cheques  were  ordered  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
quarter. 

By  order  of  the  Council. 

E.  N.  Gabriel,  Secretary. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  September  19th,  at  his  residence,  at  Bishop’s 
Stortford,  Mynott  Titchmarsh,  M.R.C.V.S.  Mr.  Titchmarsh 
obtained  his  diploma  March  1st,  1831. 
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TUMOUR  IN  THE  ABDOMEN  OF  A DOG. 

By  T.  YY.  Gowing,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  sent  you  the  carcass  of  a dog  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Brown,  of  the  Camden  Dairy,  which  I was  re- 
quested to  examine,  it  being  supposed  that  the  animal  had 
died  from  the  effects  of  poison.  I have  known  the  dog  for 
two  or  three  years  past.  He  was  almost  always  chained  up, 
being  kept  as  a yard-dog,  and  appeared,  as  far  as  I had  an 
opportunity  of  observing,  to  be  always  ready  to  defend  the 
premises  he  was  placed  to  protect.  I have  never  been  re- 
quested to  attend  him  at  any  time  for  indisposition,  as  no 
ill  health  had  been  observed ; or,  at  least,  the  dog  did  not 
give  any  evidence  to  his  owner  that  anything  was  the  matter 
with  him,  until  about  a week  ago,  at  which  time  the  man 
who  fed  him  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  his  belly  was 
increased  in  size,  and  also  that,  when  he  came  out  of  his 
kennel  for  his  food,  he  had  a disposition  to  seize  it  greedily, 
and  to  return  with  it  into  his  kennel,  where,  on  examination, 
it  was  left  unconsumed. 

On  Wednesday,  November  10th,  he  was  found  dead,  and 
sent  to  me  to  examine.  Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  the 
cause  was  at  once  apparent,  there  being  a large  tumour 
situated  in  the  cavity,  which  mechanically  interfered  with 
the  functions  of  the  several  organs.  Knowing  the  interest 
you  take  in  all  pathological  specimens,  I have  preferred 
sending  the  animal  to  you  for  examination,  rather  than  give 
an  account  of  the  tumour  myself  in  the  pages  of  the 
Veterinarian . 

I am  yours,  &c. 

To  Assistant-Professor  Varnell. 

xxxi.  88 
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TUMOUR  IN  THE  ABDOMEN  OF  A DOG. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES  BY 
ASSISTANT-PROFESSOR  VARNELL. 

The  morbid  growth  existing  in  the  abdomen  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a large  mesenteric  tumour,  as  it  was  found  to 
involve  the  mesenteric  glands  in  particular.  Its  weight  was 
two  pounds  and  a half  avoirdupois.  It  measured  eight 
inches  and  a half  in  its  long  diameter,  and  four  and  a half  in 
its  short.  It  was  of  a dark-gray  colour,  and  in  parts  was 
extremely  vascular.  On  its  external  surface  it  was  partially 
nodulated,  more  particularly  at  its  posterior  extremity.  The 
upper  surface  was  flattened,  but  the  low’er  was  convex  in 
form.  The  ends  were  rounded ; the  anterior  more  so  than 
the  posterior ; and  at  its  anterior  end  it  was  also  wider  than 
at  the  other.  The  outer  surface,  although  nodulated,  was, 
from  its  being  covered  with  peritoneum,  smooth  and  glisten- 
ing, except  at  the  part  where  it  was  attached  to  the  con- 
tiguous structures.  The  tumour  was  placed  lengthways 
with  the  direction  of  the  spine,  and  extended  from  the 
diaphragm  in  front  to  a little  beyond  the  umbilicus  behind. 
It  also  inclined  a little  to  the  right  side  of  a medium  line 
drawn  from  before  backwards. 

We  offer  no  detailed  opinions  as  to  its  histology  in  a 
pathological  point  of  view,  further  than  that  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  was  of  a scrofulous  nature,  a disease  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  dogs.  Its  structure,  as  viewed  by  the 
naked  eye,  on  a section  being  made  through  it  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  varied  considerably.  In  some  places  it 
was  dense  and  fibrinous  in  its  texture,  and  of  a lightish-gray 
colour.  This  was  its  especial  character  at  the  upper  portion 
near  to  its  attachment.  For  a short  distance  from  this  part, 
it  was  of  a dark-gray  colour,  with  scarcely  a trace  of  fibrous 
tissue,  and  was  easily  torn  by  pressure.  Near  its  outer  sur- 
face it  had  a mixed  appearance,  in  some  places  being  dark 
in  colour  and  somewhat  soft  in  texture,  while  here  and  there 
small  clots  of  coagulated  blood  were  present.  In  other 
places  it  was  of  a lighter  colour  and  very  soft. 

In  the  interior  there  were  several  cavities  containing  a 
tenacious  semi-transparent  fluid.  These  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  septa,  which  were,  however,  very  easily 
broken  down.  The  surface  of  each  cavity  was  covered  by  a 
thin  layer  of  yellow  inspissated  matter,  apparently  consisting 
of  degenerated  fibrine. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TUMOUR  UPON  THE  ABDOMINAL 
AND  THE  THORACIC  VISCERA. 

The  kidneys  were  smaller  than  natural,  particularly  the 
right  one  ; and,  instead  of  being  convex  on  the  under  surface, 
they  were  flattened,  being,  however,  a little  concave  in 
their  central  portions.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  liver  was 
pale  and  attenuated.  The  stomach  was  displaced,  the 
pyloric  end  being  far  removed  from  its  natural  position. 
The  duodenum  passed  between  two  of  the  nodules  of  the 
tumour,  which  had  in  their  growth  closed  over  it  so  as  to 
form  a sort  of  foramen  for(its  passage.  The  diaphragm  was 
here  much  atrophied  from  the  continuous  pressure  to  which 
it  had  been  subjected.  It  was  arched  forward  to  a great 
extent,  and  thereby  encroached  considerably  on  the  thoracic 
cavity,  so  much  so  as  to  produce  atrophy  of  the  lungs,  and, 
ultimately,  death  by  compression. 

No  structural  disease,  besides  the  above  described,  could 
be  detected  in  any  of  the  organs  either  of  the  abdomen  or 
thorax.  For  some  considerable  period  there  must  have  been 
great  functional  derangement  of  the  viscera,  but  as  this, 
like  the  growth  of  the  tumour,  was  gradual,  nature  was 
enabled  to  resist  its  destructive  effects. 


A REMARK  ON  A LETTER  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 
BY  MR.  FARRELL,  Y.S. 

By  M.R.C.Y.S. 

Dear  Sirs, — Without  wishing  to  make  further  reference 
to  a controversy  now  going  on  in  Bell’s  Life , I cannot  help 
noticing  that  Mr.  Farrell  styles  Professor  Dick  the  Father  of 
the  Profession.  By  reference  to  the  register  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  I find  that  that  gentleman 
obtained  his  diploma  January  27th,  1818,  and  consequently 
long  after  many  eminent  members  now  living. 

Now  as  we  are  daily  accustomed  to  hear  a great  deal  about 
putting  right  men  in  their  right  places,  the  honour  of  senio- 
rity must  be  due  to  either  the  veteran  Stockley  or  the  vene- 
rable Bracy  Clark,  as  both  of  these  gentlemen  passed  on  the 
same  day — namely,  July  5th,  1794,  but  which  was  first 
examined  I cannot  say.  Subsequently  we  find  the  names 
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of  our  respected  friends,  W.  Robinson,  James  Turner,  and 
many  others,  as  taking  precedence  of  the  northern  professor. 
Trustin  g you  will  see  fit  to  insert  this  in  your  next  number, 
I am,  Messrs.  Editors, 

Yours  respectfully, 


POISONING  BY  ANTIMONY. 

By  F.  Blakeway,  M.R.C.Y.S.,  Stourbridge. 

An  aged  bay  gelding,  in  good  condition,  belonging  to  F. 
T.  Rafford,  of  this  town,  was  taken  ill  while  on  a journey  to 
Birmingham,  at  2 p.m.,  on  Tuesday,  October  2fith ; up  to 
which  time  he  had  never  had  a day’s  illness,  although  he  had 
been  at  similar  work  for  many  years.  No  treatment  was 
adopted  till  he  arrived  home,  which  was  at  about  8 p.m., 
w7hen  I was  sent  for. 

Symptoms. — Pulse  60,  and  weak ; profuse  perspiration,  with 
an  anxious  countenance ; continuous,  but  not  acute,  pain, 
which  was  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  abdomen ; bowels 
torpid;  urine  scanty  and  dark  in  colour;  mucous  mem- 
branes slightly  injected;  great  flow  of  frothy  saliva,  with 
constant  attempts  at  vomition ; intense  thirst,  and  the  act  of 
deglutition  attended  with  some  difficulty.  The  fluid  par- 
taken of  produced  a good  deal  of  gastric  pain  for  some 
minutes  after  it  was  swallowed. 

Prognosis . — Gastro-enteritis. 

Treatment. — 

Solutio  Aloes,  §iv ; 

Pulv.  Opii,  5ss.  Et.  haust. 

Hot  rugs  to  the  abdomen,  clysters,  and  a free  use  of 
diluents. 

1 1 p.m. — Pulse  increased  in  tone,  and  numbering  80. 

Venesection , lb.viij.  An  evident  tendency  to  quick  prostra- 
tion prevented  my  carrying  the  bleeding  any  further.  Dis- 
continue the  hot  rugs,  and  apply  a blister  to  the  abdomen, 
and  repeat  the  clyster  and  diluents. 

27th. — 7 a.m.  Patient  more  comfortable.  Has  eaten  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  sloppy  mash.  The  thirst  is  still  great,  and 
each  effort  to  appease  it  brings  on  pain  as  before  The 
attempts,  however,  of  vomition  are  not  so  frequent.  The 
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bowels  have  been  as  yet  but  slightly  acted  on,  and  the 
pulse  is  70,  and  weak. 

5&  Solutio  Aloes,  ^iij ; 

Pulv.  0pii,3  j.  Et.  haust. 

Repeat  clysters,  and  allow  liquids  ad  libitum.  * 

1 p.m.  The  thirst  still  continues;  the  bowels  are  yet 
torpid,  and  the  prostration  of  strength  increased.  Slight 
tympany  of  abdomen  has  also  come  on. 

JR  Am.  Sesquicarb..  Xi ; 

Pulv.  Opii,  3j  ; 

Solutio  Aloes,  ^ij.  Et.  haust. 

Clysters,  &c.,  as  before. 

6 p.m. — It  is  evident  that  the  animal  is  fast  sinking,  and 
under  these  circumstances  all  treatment  was  discontinued. 
During  the  night  he  died. 

Post-mortem. — The  muscular  tissue  in  all  parts  of  the  body 
was  softened  and  pallid,  and  even  the  larger  muscles  could  be 
torn  asunder  with  great  ease.  The  intestines  were  slightly 
inflamed  in  patches,  more  particularly  the  duodenum,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  which  was  thickened,  and  had  a pecu- 
liar corrugated  appearance.  The  stomach  had  a remarkable 
appearance  of  its  mucous  membrane  being  blackened  in 
patches,  which  was  also  the  case  with  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  oesophagus.  This  change  of  colour  was  likewise  to  be 
observed  in  both  the  larynx  and  pharynx.  The  lungs  were 
congested,  and  so  also  were  the  kidneys.  The  pelvis  of  one 
of  the  latter  organs  contained  a small  quantity  of  pus.*  The 
liver  was  soft  and  pale.  The  heart  was  hypertrophied  and 
flaccid. 

An  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  myself 
and  my  friend,  W.  W.  Stoddart,  of  Bristol,  discovered  anti- 
mony in  considerable  quantity.  As  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gave  no  other  than  the  orange-coloured  precipitate ; and  iodide 
of  potassium,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potass- 
ium, gave  no  precipitate,  arsenic,  mercury,  or  lead  could  not 
have  been  there  ; therefore  I think  myself  justified  in 
stating  death  to  have  resulted  from  antimony ; but  how 
administered,  and  by  whom,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  Of  course 
suspicion  falls  upon  the  carter,  and  his  numerous  receipts. 

* Was  this  from  these  organs  being  particularly  engaged  in  eliminating 
antimony  ? 
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A CASE  OF  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

By  Percival  Smale,  V.S.,  Leamington. 

September  18th,  1848. — I was  called  this  evening  to  a 
young  short-horn  cow,  which  had  calved  on  Wednesday,  the 
16th;  and  on  my  arrival  I was  told  that  as  she  was  found 
on  the  day  succeeding  parturition  to  be  purging  violently: 
they  had  given  her  two  drinks,  which  had  been  obtained 
from  a druggist,  the  composition  of  which  they  did  not 
know*  I found  her  labouring  under  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  and  vagina,  with  evident 
phlebitis  of  the  vaginal  veins.  The  faeces  were  loaded  with 
mucus,  portions  of  membrane,  and  clots  of  blood ; and  a 
discharge  also  of  mucus,  tinged  with  blood,  issued  from  the 
vagina.  The  pulse  was  65,  and  the  horns  and  ears  and  ex- 
tremities rather  colder  than  natural*  I gave  a dose  of  opium, 
suspended  in  some  mucilage  of  gum  acacia,  and  threw  up 
an  enema  of  the  same  kind.  I also  further  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  fever  by  administering  the  acetate  of  ammonia. 
The  same  treatment  was  continued  during  the  next  day; 
and  on  leaving  her  in  the  evening  she  appeared  to  be  much 
better,  the  dysentery  having  yielded,  and  the  faeces  being 
of  a normal  character.  Early  the  following  morning  the 
owner  came  for  me,  and  said  that  the  cow  was  very  much 
worse*  I found  that  a metastasis  to  the  brain  had  now 
supervened.  The  cow  was  down  and  insensible,  with  loss  of 
vision,  &c*  They  told  me  she  fell  as  if  shot.  A singular 
symptom  wTas  likewise  present,  that  of  constantly  licking 
everything  within  her  reach,  and  especially  her  fore  leg,  above 
the  knee.  To  such  extent  was  this  carried  that  the  part  was 
denuded  not  only  of  the  hair  but  even  of  the  skin.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  impression  on  her  brain  was  that  her 
calf  was  present,  and  occupied,  as  it  were,  the  place  of  her 
limb.  I ordered  cold  water  to  be  applied  continuously  to 
her  head,  and  I gave 

Ext.  Belladonnee,  ^ss ; 

Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.,  §xij. 

This  dose  was  likewise  repeated  at  night 

On  the  next  morning  I found  that  although  she  was  still 
down,  she  was  comfortably  ruminating,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, was  convalescent.  From  this  time,  with  the  aid  of 
slight  aperients  and  vegetable  tonics,  she  continued  to  im- 
prove, and  soon  recovered. 


USE  OF  ST11YCHNIA  IN  PARALYSIS. 
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I am  induced  to  think,  from  this  case,  and  others  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  that  puerperal  fever  may  be  the 
result  of  prostration  of  nervo-muscular  energy,  and  that  the 
mode  of  treatment  should  be  by  exhibiting  sedative  and  not 
stimulating  agents.  The  latter,  I know,  have  been  given 
under  the  idea  that  the  system  wanted  rousing.  Both  the 
nerves  and  muscular  fibre  are,  however,  unable  to  answer  to 
stimulants,  having  no  energy  left  which  they  can  put  forth. 
Sedatives  then  are  required,  that  nature  may  restore,  or 
rather  replace  the  waste  of  nerve-matter  and  muscular  fibre, 
which  w?aste  I consider  to  be  the  cause  of  the  inflammation. 


THE  USE  OF  STRYCHNIA  IN  PARALYSIS. 

By  J.  Wood,  Veterinary  Student,  Coleshill. 

August  18th,  1858,  I was  requested  to  attend  a chestnut 
horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Adcock,  miller,  who  re- 
sides near  this  town.  The  horse  in  question  was  in  excel- 
lent condition,  twelve  years  old,  of  the  light-draught  breed, 
and  had  been  in  the  possession  of  his  present  owner  since 
he  was  three  years  old,  and  during  the  whole  of  this 
time  he  had  been  in  good  health.  When  about  twenty- 
one  yards  from  a public  stable,  he  suddenly  fell  down 
from  an  attack  of  staggers,  according  to  the  waggoner’s 
description.  He  wras  got  with  considerable  difficulty 
into  the  stable,  and  on  my  arrival  I found  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  to  be  present : Pulse  a little  slower 

than  natural,  but  otherwise  unaltered.  Countenance  not 
expressive  of  pain.  Mucous  membranes  of  their  natural 
colour.  Appetite  good,  To  an  ordinary  observer  there  was 
little  ailing  the  animal  except  his  peculiar  way  of  standing. 
When  made  to  move  he  reeled  with  his  hind  quarters  and 
dragged  his  limbs  onwards.  He  had  also  scarcely  any 
power  to  extend  his  fore  legs,  and  in  making  the  attempt 
they  suddenly  knuckled  at  every  joint  as  if  they  were 
broken.  In  fact,  it  was  dangerous  to  move  him  for  fear 
of  his  falling.  The  limbs,  however,  were  sensitive  to  the 
touch. 

Treatment. — I contented  myself  by  administering  a ca- 
thartic, and  at  night  I applied  a blister  to  his  poll,  and 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  spine.  A sloppy  bran  mash 
which  w7as  offered  him  he  ate  with  avidity. 
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19th. —Symptoms  as  yesterday.  The  bowels  as  yet  have 
not  acted. 

20th. — To-day;  he  is  slightly  purged;  otherwise  no  change. 

21st. — Gave  Strychnia,  gr.  ij,  et  Mass,  com.,  q.  s.  for  a ball. 
This  was  repeated  at  night. 

22d. — Increased  the  strychnia  to  three  grains  twice  a day. 

23d. — Continued  medicine  as  before. 

24th. — I ventured  to  have  him  carefully  led  out.  He 
shook  his  head  and  seemed  playful,  but  he  was  not  able  to  use 
his  legs  properly;  nevertheless,  there  was  some  improve- 
ment. 

23th. — No  change.  Augmented  the  strychnia  to  four 
grains  twice  a day. 

26th, — Strychnia  again  increased,  to  five  grains  twice  a 
day. 

27th. — He  was  again  led  out,  and  walked  much  better.  In 
going  in  a straight  direction  he  lifted  his  legs  higher  than 
usual,  and  placed  his  feet  carefully  and  flat  on  the  ground ; 
but  when  he  turned  his  legs  gave  way  a little. 

28th. — Repeat  the  medicine. 

29th. — To-day  he  was  so  much  improved  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  home  a distance  of  about  two  miles.  He  was  there 
placed  in  a loose  box  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  turned 
out  to  pasture,  and  in  about  a week  he  trotted  and  galloped 
as  well  as  ever. 

I subsequently  ascertained  that  this  horse  while  out  with 
a loaded  waggon  on  the  27th  July  last,  when  about  two 
miles  from  home,  suddenly  fell  down  twice,  but  on  getting 
up  he  went  on  as  usual. 


CHLOROFORM  IN  TETANUS. 

By  the  Same. 

On  the  26th  July  last,  a donkey  heavy  with  foal  was 
brought  to  my  infirmary,  the  owner  suspecting  that  she  was 
choked.  At  first  sight  I was  convinced  that  she  was  la- 
bouring under  tetanus.  On  inquiry,  I could  not  ascertain 
anything  satisfactory  as  regards  the  history  of  the  case,  as 
she  had  been  turned  into  the  lanes,  being  expected  to  foal 
every  day.  I minutely  examined  her  all  over,  and  had  her 
shoes  taken  off  and  feet  well  pared,  but  could  not  detect  any 
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cause  for  the  attack.  The  jaws  not  being  quite  closed,  the 
following  draught  was  administered: 

^ Sol.  Aloes  BB.,  5v'j,  et 
Ext.  Belladonnse,  5iv. 

I also  removed  a quantity  of  hardened  faeces  from  the 
rectum,  and  blistered  the  poll  and  whole  course  of  the 
spine. 

27th. — Symptoms  about  the  same.  Thinking  this  a good 
case  for  trying  chloroform,  of  which  there  has  been  so  much 
said  of  late,  I procured  a linen  bag  and  had  a hole  cut  at 
one  of  its  corners  to  admit  atmospheric  air,  and  into  it  I 
put  a sponge  on  which  was  poured  about  5j  of  chloroform. 
The  bag  being  placed  on  the  nose  and  secured  with  a tape 
upon  the  head,  in  about  four  minutes  and  a half  the  donkey 
staggered  and  fell,  evidently  from  the  influence  of  the  agent. 
In  this  state  I kept  her  for  the  space  of  three  hours  and  a 
half,  without  much  change  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
with  the  exception  of  the  breathing,  which  was  loud  and 
deep.  During  this  time  she  frequently  strained  as  if  about 
to  foal.  I now  left  her  for  the  night,  making  her  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  would  allow. 

28 tb. — The  bowels  have  not  acted,  but  the  donkey  strains 
now  and  then.  Thinking  that  the  state  of  pregnancy  might 
have  something  to  do  with  the  disease,  she  being  so  very 
large,  I had  some  hope  there  wmuld  be  a change  for  the 
better  if  she  were  delivered.  I therefore  determined  to  ex- 
plore the  uterus,  and  for  this  purpose  I applied  a sponge 
charged  w ith  sulphuric  ether  to  the  nostrils,  after  the  manner 
I had  seen  the*  agent  used  at  the  College  upon  a sheep  and  a 
horse  operated  on  by  Professors  Spooner  and  Simonds. 
Finding  the  mouth  of  the  womb  relaxed  I with  difficulty  ex- 
tracted a full-grown  and  unusually  large  foal,  which  was 
alive  during  the  time  I w^as  taking  it  away,  but  died  shortly 
afterwards.  The  animal  seemed  for  a time  much  relieved, 
but  no  relaxation  in  the  least  degree  of  the  tetanic  symptoms 
took  place.  She  shortly  afterwards  became  much  worse,  and 
therefore  I ordered  her  to  be  destroyed ; wffiich  being  done 
during  my  absence,  she  was  taken  away  without  my  having 
an  opportunity  of  making  a post-mortem  examination. 
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Facts  and  Observations. 


MODE  OE  GROWTH  AND  INCREASE  OE  MUSCULAR  EiBRE. 

M.  Budge,  by  a new  method  of  dissection — which  con- 
sists in  dissolving  out  the  areolar  tissue  between  the  fibres, 
so  that  the  muscular  fibres  alone  remain — has  been  able  to 
follow  out  the  different  conditions  of  their  development  in 
animals  of  different  sizes.  He  has  satisfied  himself  that  the 
increase  of  muscles  arises  both  from  augmentation  in  thick- 
ness and  in  length  of  each  existing  fibre,  and  also  from  the 
formation  of  new  fibres ; and  that  under  the  influence  of 
rest,  or  of  absence  of  nutrition,  the  fibres  diminish  in 
volume,  and  that  some  of  them  disappear. — Academie  des 
Science . 


STRUCTURE  OE  NERVES. 

“ M.  Jacubowicht,”  says  M.  Flourens,  “has  been 
enabled  to  separate  the  elementary  structures  of  the  three 
orders  of  nerves  in  nervous  substances  prepared  by  chromic 
acid.  He  has  shown  that  the  nervous  filaments  of  movement 
end  at  last  in  the  stellate  nerve  cells ; that  the  fusiform  cells 
give  off  the  nerves  of  sensation  ; and  that  the  filaments  of  the 
great  sympathetic  proceed  from  oval  cells.  Since  this 
demonstration  there  has  been  much  discussion  among  ana- 
tomists as  to  whether  these  elements  are  or  are  not  enveloped 
in  membranes.  M.  Jacubowicht  has  decided  the  question. 
When  thin  layers  of  nervous  matter  are  soaked  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  carmine,  the  nervous  elements  are  seen 
to  take  a rose  tint  in  a very  short  space  of  time ; and  what  is 
remarkable,  is  that  the  cells  themselves  become  coloured, 
but  not  the  membrane  which  encloses  them.  Hence  then 
its  existence  cannot  be  doubted.  The  same  preparation 
applied  to  nervous  filaments  shows  that  they  also  are  con- 
tained in  a membrane.  M.  Jacubowicht  has  also  discovered 
that  the  fusiform  cells — the  origin  of  nerves  of  sensibility — 
send  small  prolongations  to  the  stellate  cells  of  movement. — 
Acad,  des  Sciences. 
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ANTIDOTE  EOR  RATTLE-SNAKE  POISON. 

Bibron  is  said  to  be  an  antidote  for  the  poison  of  the 
rattle-snake.  M.  de  Vesey  has  made  experiments  to  test 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Hammond’s  observations,  and  the 
results  are  quite  confirmatory  of  them.  Seventeen  experi- 
ments were  made  upon  three  dogs  with  seventeen  different 
serpents,  and  in  each  case  the  antidote  was  successful. — 
American  Journal  of  Science . 


A NEW  ANESTHETIC— ACETONE. 

M.  Bechamp  announces  a new  anaesthetic.  The  acetone 
is  much  less  disagreeable  than  amylene,  and  its  action  is 
more  rapid  but  less  durable.  It  acts  upon  rabbits  in  twenty 
seconds,  and  its  prolonged  inspiration  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  deadly  influence  on  these  animals.  — American 
Journal  of  Science. 


EXTRAORDINARY  QUARANTINE  EOR  HYDROPHOBIA.  : 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Warsaw  receives  every  year  a 
certain  number  of  persons  who  have  been  bitten  by  dogs 
suspected  of  being  mad,  during  July  and  August.  The 
number  of  these  individuals  sent  there  by  the  authorities  on 
the  ground  of  possible  development  of  hydrophobia,  amounts 
sometimes  to  as  many  as  twenty.  They  are  placed  under 
observation  in  cells  situated  in  a special  part  of  the  asylum, 
during  forty  days,  and  if  by  that  time  they  have  not  pre- 
sented any  alarming  symptom,  they  may  quit  the  asylum 
armed  with  a medical  certificate.  Dr.  Plaskousky,  sent  to 
France  recently  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  position  of 
the  question  of  insanity  there,  has  been  making  inquiries 
whether  similar  dispositions  did  not  prevail  in  the  French 
asylums,  and  thus  has  made  known  this  singular  arrange- 
ment. The  mischievous  effect  upon  the  morale  of  this 
curious  description  of  quarantine,  and  the  assemblage  of 
these  unfortunate  beings  in  expectation  of  an  attack  of  so 
frightful  a disease,  may  be  easily  imagined. — Medical  Times. 
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Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


ABSTRACT  OR  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OE  THE  BRITISH  ASSO- 
CIATION EOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OEs  SCIENCE,  IN  THE 

SECTIONS  CHEMISTRY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  GEOLOGY. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  purpose  to  fulfil  a promise 
made  in  our  last  number.  It  has  been  observed : ((  As  in 
physical  .phenomena  it  is  believed  that  modes  of  motion  are 
the  causes  leading  to  the  great  visible  effects,  so  in  moral 
phenomena  a system  of  undulations  appears  to  mark  the 
progress  of  mankind.  As  the  great  tide-wave  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean,  modified  by  the  conditions  of  the  shores  by 
which  it  flows,  regularly  elevates  the  waters  in  all  the 
harbours  of  our  islands,  so,  under  the  influence  of  a spiritual 
undulation,  we  perceive  each  science  rising  sometimes  to  the 
crest,  and  again  falling  to  the  hollow  of  the  wave.  The 
meetings  of  the  British  Association  may  be  regarded  as  the 
spring  tides,  which,  influenced  by  multitudinous  causes, 
rise  some  years  higher  than  in  others,  and  like  the  billows  of 
a summer  ocean,  reflect  more  or  less  brightly  the  beams  of 
the  sun  of  truth.” 

It  may  not  by  some  persons  be  thought  that  these 
selected  facts,  in  connexion  with  general  science,  bear  upon 
veterinary  medicine  ; but  we  are  convinced  that,  in  proportion 
as  our  profession  becomes  enlinked  with  the  other  divisions 
of  philosophy,  so  will  be  its  progress ; and  although  the 
most  scientific  man  may  not  always  prove  the  most  suc- 
cessful practitioner  in  the  cure  of  maladies,  yet  he  will  be  sure 
to  be  the  one  most  sought  after  and  estimated  by  the  public, 
while  in  himself  he  will  ever  possess  the  mind-solacing  and 
encouraging  conviction,  that  what  he  does  is  right,  because  it 
is  consonant  with  right  principles. 

The  Chair  of  the  Section  for  Chemical  Science  was  taken 
by  its  President,  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  who,  after 
confessing  his  attachment  to  that  division  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, regretted  his  inability  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
position  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the 
section.  However,  he  threw  himself  on  their  indulgence, 
adding — 

f<  But  there  is  one  deficiency  which  I feel  very  much.  It  is  the  want 
of  that  thorough  acquaintance— that  sort  of  coup  d’ceil  extending  over 
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the  whole  area  of  the  vast  field  of  chemical,  mineralogieal,  and  agricul' 
tural  research  which  the  objects  of  this  section  embrace,  which  would 
justify  me  in  the  ambitious  hope  that  I could  command  your  attention 
as  I am  aware  that  my  predecessors  in  this  chair  have  done  on  some 
former  occasions,  while  placing  before  you  a summary  of  the  progress 
made  since  our  last  meeting  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
delineating  the  leading  features  of  their  present,  and  the  prospects  of 
their  future  state.  In  this  I should  be  sure  to  fail,  and  therefore  I shall 
not  attempt  it,  though  I cannot  help  giving  expression  to  my  surprise 
and  admiration  of  the  astonishing  developments  which  they  have  under- 
gone, I will  not  say  since  the  time  when  my  own  acquaintance  with 
chemistry  commenced  by  hanging  in  rapt  enthusiasm  over  Macquer’s 
‘Dictionary’  (which  seemed  to  me  in  those  early  days  a work  of  little 
short  of  superhuman  intelligence)  3 nor  since  the  epoch  when  a Davy 
electrified  the  world  by  the  decomposition  of  the  alkalies  ; nor  that  when 
a Faraday  commenced  his  magnificent  career  of  discovery ; or  when  a 
Berzelius  first  showed  what  might  be  done  in  giving  precision  to  analy- 
sis— but  since  organic  chemistry  has  assumed,  by  the  experiments  and 
reasonings  of  Dumas,  Liebig,  Hoffmann,  and  its  other  distinguished 
cultivators,  that  highly  abstract  and  intellectual  form  under  which  it 
now  presents  itself,  and  which,  by  the  links  of  the  platina  bases,  and 
compounds  such  as  those  described  by  Gibbs  and  Genth  under  the  name 
of  the  ammonio-cobaltic  bases,  and  by  those  which  are  every  day  coming 
into  view  by  the  mutual  interweaving,  if  I may  use  such  an  expression, 
of  the  organic  and  inorganic  systems  of  composition  in  bases  such  as 
those  of  the  metallic  ethyls  and  those  of  boron  and  silicon — seems  to 
place  these  conceptions  in  much  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  the  ordinary 
atomic  theory  as  put  forth  by  Dalton  and  Higgins,  and  the  elementary 
notions  of  oxide,  acid,  and  base  of  Lavoisier,  that  the  transcendental 
analysis  holds  to  common  algebra.” 

After  a word  of  declamation  against  the  system  of 
notation  into  which  chemists  had  fallen  in  expressing  atomic 
formulae,  as  not  being  in  accordance  with  algebra,  he  adverted 
to  the 

Grouping  of  the  Elementary  Bodies. 

“ The  time  is  perhaps  not  so  very  far  distant  when,  from  a knowledge 
of  the  family  to  which  a chemical  element  belongs,  and  its  order  in  that 
family,  we  may  be  able  to  predict  with  confidence  the  system  of  groups 
into  which  it  is  capable  of  entering,  and  the  part  it  will  play  in  the  com- 
bination. A great  step  in  this  direction  seems  to  me  to  have  been  lately 
made  by  Professor  Cooke,  of  the  Harvard  University,  of  the  United 
States  (in  a memoir  which  forms  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ‘ Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences’),  to  extend  and  carry 
out  the  classification  of  chemical  elements  into  families  of  the  kind  I 
allude  to,  in  a system  of  grouping,  in  which  the  first  idea,  or  rather  the 
first  germ  of  the  idea,  may  be  traced  to  a remark  made  by  JM.  Dumas, 
in  one  of  his  reports  to  this  Association,  and  which  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  arranging  them  in  a series,  in  each  of  which  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  elements  it  comprises  are  found  among  the  terms  of  an 
arithmetical  progression,  the  common  difference  of  which  in  the  several 
series  are  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  9 times  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  re- 
spectively. So  arranged  they  form  six  groups,  which  are  fairly  entitled 
to  be  considered  natural  families,  each  group  having  common  properties 
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in  the  highest  degree  characteristic;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the 
initial  member  in  each  group  possessing  in  every  case  the  characteristic 
property  of  the  group  in  its  most  eminent  degree,  while  the  others 
exhibit  that  property  in  a less  and  less  degree,  according  to  their  rank 
in  the  progression,  or  according  to  the  increased  numerical  value  of  the 
atomic  equivalent.  Generally  speaking,  I am  a little  slow  to  give  full 
credence  to  numerical  generalizations  of  this  sort,  because  we  are  apt 
to  find  their  authors  either  taking  some  liberties  with  the  numbers  them- 
selves, or  demanding  a wider  margin  of  error  in  the  application  of  their 
principles,  than  the  precision  of  the  experimental  data  renders  it 
possible  to  accord,  so  that  the  result  is  more  or  less  wanting  in  that  close 
appliance  to  nature  which  makes  all  the  difference  between  a loose 
analogy  and  a physical  law;  but  in  this  instance  it  certainly  does  appear 
that  the  groups  so  arising  not  only  do  correspond  remarkably  well  in 
their  theoretical  numbers  with  those  which  the  best  authorities  assign 
to  their  elements,  but  that  it  really  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
elements  themselves  into  more  distinctly  characteristic  classes  by  a con- 
sideration of  their  qualities  alone,  without  reference  to  their  atomic 
numbers.  When  we  find,  for  instance,  that  the  principle  affords  us 
such  family  groups  as  oxygen,  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
self-arranged  in  that  very  order  ; or  again,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
antimony,  or  bismuth  ; when  we  find  that  it  packs  together  in  one  group 
all  the  more  active  and  soluble  electro-positive  elements,  hydrogen, 
lithium,  sodium,  and  potassium,  and  in  another  the  more  inert  and  less 
soluble  ones,  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  and  lead — and  that  without 
outraging  any  other  system  of  relations,  it  certainly  does  seem  that  we 
have  here  something  very  like  a valid  generalization  ; and  I shall  be 
very  glad  to  learn  in  the  course  of  any  discussions  which  may  arise  on 
such  matters  as  may  be  brought  before  us  in  the  regular  conduct  of  our 
business  from  those  more  competent  to  judge  than  myself,  whether  I 
have  been  forming  an  overweening  estimate  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  such  generalizations.” 

The  Phenomena  of  Chemistry,  and  the  Nature  and  Effects 
of  Light  and  Heat. 

“ If  the  phenomena  of  chemistry  are  ever  destined  to  be  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  mathematical  analysis,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  by  a very 
circuitous  and  intricate  route,  and  in  which  at  present  we  see  no  glimpse 
of  light.  We  should,  therefore,  be  all  the  more  carefully  on  the  watch 
in  making  the  most  of  those  classes  of  facts  which  seem  to  place  us,  not 
indeed  within  view  of  daylight,  but  at  what  seems  an  opening  that  may 
possibly  lead  to  it.  Such  are  those  in  which  the  agency  of  light  is  con- 
cerned in  modifying  or  subverting  the  ordinary  affinities  of  material 
elements,  those  to  which  the  name  of  actino-chemistry  has  been  affixed. 
Hitherto  the  more  attractive  applications  of  photography  have  had  too 
much  the  effect  of  distracting  the  attention  from  the  purely  chemical 
question  which  it  raises;  but  the  more  we  consider  them  in  the  abstract, 
the  more  strongly  they  force  themselves  on  our  notice;  and  I look 
forward  to  their  occupying  a much  larger  space  in  the  domain  of  che- 
mical inquiry  than  is  the  case  at  present.  That  light  consists  in  the 
undulations  of  an  ethereal  medium,  or  at  all  events  agrees  better  in  the 
characters  of  its  phenomena  with  such  undulations,  than  with  any  other 
kind  of  motion  which  it  has  yet  been  possible  to  imagine,  is  a proposi- 
tion on  which  I suppose  the  minds  of  physicists  are  pretty  well  made 
up.  The  recent  researches  of  Professor  Thomson  and  Mr.  Joule  more- 
over have  gone  a great  way  towards  bringing  into  vogue,  if  not  yet  fully 
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unto  acceptation,  the  doctrine  of  a more  or  less  analogous  conception  of 
heat.  When  we  consider  now  the  marked  influence  which  the  different 
calorific  states  of  bodies  have  on  their  affinities — the  change  of  crystal- 
line form  effected  in  some  by  a change  in  temperature — the  allotropic 
states  taken  on  by  some  on  exposure  to  heat — or  the  heat  given  out  by 
others  on  their  restoration  from  the  allotropic  to  the  ordinary  form_(for 
though  I am  aware  that  Mr.  Gore  considers  his  electro-deposited  anti- 
mony to  be  a compound,  I cannot  help  fancying  that  at  all  events  the 
state  in  which  the  antimony  exists  in  it  is  an  allotropic  one) — when,  I 
say,  we  consider  these  facts  in  which  heat  is  concerned,  and  compare 
them  with  the  facts  of  photography,  and  with  the  ozonization  of  oxygen 
by  the  chemical  rays  of  the  electric  spark,  and  with  the  striking  altera- 
tions in  the  chemical  habitudes  of  bodies  pointed  out  by  Draper,  Hunt, 
and  Becquerel ; and  when  again  we  find  these  carried  so  far  that,  as  in 
the  experiments  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  we  find  the  amount  of  chemical 
action  numerically  measuring  the  quantity  of  light  absorbed — it  seems 
hardly  possible  not  to  indulge  a hope  that  the  pursuit  of  these  strange 
phenomena  may  by  degrees  conduct  us  to  a mechanical  theory  of  che- 
mical action  itself.  Even  should  this  hope  remain  unrealised,  the  field 
itself  is  too  wide  to  remain  unexplored,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  discovery, 
the  use  of  photography  merely  as  a chemical  test  may  prove  very 
valuable,  as  I have  myself  quite  recently  experienced,  in  the  evidence  it 
has  afforded  me  of  the  presence  in  certain  solutions  of  a peculiar  metal 
having  many  of  the  characters  of  arsenic,  but  differing  from  it  in  others, 
and  strikingly  contrasted  with  it  in  its  powerful  photographic  qualities, 
which  are  of  singular  intensity,  surpassing  iodine,  and  almost  equalling 
bromine.” 

In  conclusion,  Sir  William  noticed 

Capillary  Attraction, 

remarking,  that  it  was  usually  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  domain  of  general  physics,  and  therefore  out  of  this  par- 
ticular department ; nevertheless,  he  thought  it  seemed  to 
want  attention  in  a chemical  point  of  view : 

“The  coefficient  of  capillarity  differs  very  remarkably  in  different 
liquids,  and  no  doubt  also  in  their  contact  with  different  solids,  a fact 
which  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  idea  of  some  community  of 
nature  between  the  capillary  force  and  those  of  elective  attraction.  I 
hardly  dare  to  hint  at  the  existence  of  some  slight  misgiving*  I have 
always  felt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  received  statical  theory  of  capillary 
action,  which  carries  with  it  the  authority  of  such  names  as  those  of 
Laplace  and  Poisson.  Any  discussion  of  this  point  would  be  matter  for 
another  section  of  this  Association  ; and  if  1 here  touch  upon  it,  it  is 
only  to  observe,  that  my  impression  of  the  requisiteness  of  a force  so 
far  allied  to  chemical  affinity  as  to  be  capable  of  saturation,  rests  on 
other  grounds  besides  that  of  the  mere  diversity  of  action  above 
alluded  to.” 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

President — Sir  B.  Brodie. 

On  the  Structure  of  the  Choroid  Coat  of  the  'Eye,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
Character  and  Arrangement  of  the  Pigmentary  Matter. 

By  Mr.  Nunneley. 

The  choroid  coat  is  the  dark  tissue  interposed  between  the  delicate 
sentient  retina  and  the  hard,  dense  sclerotic,  and  coextensive  with  the 
latter.  It  begins  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  by  a round  aperture, 
with  a distinct  edge,  in  close  apposition  with  the  nerve,  but  not 
organically  connected  with  it,  and  passing  forward  as  far  as  the  junction 
of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea,  where,  as  choroid  proper,  it  terminates.  It 
there  comes  in  connexion  with  the  ciliary  circle  or  muscle,  the  ciliary 
body  and  the  iris.  The  choroid  is  essentially  a vascular  membrane, 
being  made  up  of  blood-vessels,  colouring  matter,  and  a modified  white 
fibrous  tissue.  The  choroid  universally  provided  the  pigmentary  nigrum, 
and  is  of  a deep  bronze  colour,  approaching  to  black.  The  pigment 
was  described  as  consisting  of  two  distinct  forms  of  cells — on  the  inner 
surface  the  choroid,  of  true  hexagonal  cells,  and  in  tlie  tissue  and  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  stellate  cells.  The  use  of  these  cells  was  to 
destroy  the  light  as  soon  as  it  had  acted  on  the  retina ; and  they  were 
the  most  perfect  absorbers  of  light  of  any  substance  in  nature  that  lie 
knew  of.  From  the  account  he  gave  of  the  arrangement  of  the  pig- 
ment, it  afforded  what  he  considered  a satisfactory  anatomical  explana- 
tion of  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  eye  which  had  hitherto  not  been 
understood,  viz.  Muscce  volitantes.  The  figures  of  those  motes  he 
believed  to  resemble  exactly  portions  of  the  choroid  coat  when  teazed 
out ; and  they  might  be  expected  to  appear  and  disappear  with  the 
varying  condition  of  the  vessels  arising  from  disordered  stomach  or  the 
cerebral  circulation,  and  be  cured  by  whatever  corrects  those  con- 
ditions ; or  the  muscae  might  result  from  different  organic  changes  in 
the  choroid  coat,  which  are  incapable  of  being  removed. 

GEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

President — W.  Hopkins. 

On  the  Introduction  of  Mammals  on  the  Earth. 

“The  President  said  the  existence  of  mammalian  life  in  its  earlier 
stages  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  the  condition  of  its  existence,  and 
the  period  of  its  introduction,  have  always  furnished  questions  of 
the  highest  philosophical  as  well  as  palaeontological  interest.  You  will 
be  aware  that  some  geologists  regard  each  new  discovery  of  mammalian 
remains,  in  formations  preceding  the  older  tertiaries,  as  a fresh  indi- 
cation of  the  probable  existence  of  mammalia  in  those  earlier  periods 
in  which  no  positive  proof  of  their  existence  has  yet  been  obtained; 
while  others  regard  such  discoveries  only  as  leading  us  to  an  ultimate 
limit,  which  will  hereafter  define  a period  of  the  introduction  of  mam- 
malia on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  long  posterior  to  that  of  the  first 
introduction  of  animal  life.  Be  this  as  it  may,  every  new  discovery  of 
the  former  existence  of  this  highest  class  of  animals  must  be  a matter 
of  great  geological  interest.  An  important  discovery  of  this  kind  has 
recently  been  made,  principally  by  the  persevering  exertions  of  Mr. 
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Beckles,  who  has  detected  in  the  Purbeck  beds  a considerable  number 
of  the  remains  of  small  mammals.  The  whole  of  them  are,  I believe,  in 
the  hands  of  our  president.  Professor  Owen,  for  the  determination  of 
their  generic  and  specific  characters;  but  Dr.  Falconer  seems  already  to 
have  recognised  among  them  seven  or  eight  distinct  genera,  some  of 
them  marsupial,  and  others  probably  placental,  of  the  insectivorous 
order.  I may  also  notice,  as  a matter  of  great  palaeontological  interest, 
the  recent  discovery  of  a new  Ossiferous  Cave,  near  Brixham,  in 
Devonshire,  of  which  some  account  is  to  be  brought  before  us 
during  this  meeting.  The  past  year  has  been  fruitful  in  palaeontological 
researches. 

“ Professor  Owen  said  that  some  time  ago  he  was  sent  for  to  the 
north,  to  examine  a fossilized  tree,  which  had  been  found  in  digging 
the  Jarrow  Dock,  which  bore  undoubted  evidence  of  having  been  cut  by 
human  hands.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a most  important  discovery,  as 
showing  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  and  at  first  everything  appeared 
satisfactory.  On  prosecuting  his  inquiries,  however,  he  learned  that 
one  of  the  navvies,  not  then  on  the  works,  was  said  to  have  discovered  a 
similar  tree  in  another  part  of  the  dock, which  he  cut,  to  lay  down  as  a 
sleeper.  The  man  was  sent  for;  and,  on  his  arrival,  he  declared  that 
the  tree  pointed  out  was  the  one  he  had  cut.  It  was  endeavoured  to  be 
explained  that  that  was  impossible,  as  the  place  had  not  been  excavated 
before;  but,  looking  with  supreme  contempt  upon  the  assembly  of 
geologists  and  engineers,  the  man  persisted  in  the  identification  of  his 
own  work,  and  exclaimed,  “the  top  of  the  tree  must  be  somewhere/5 — 
upon  which  he  (Professor  Owen)  offered  half-a-crown  to  the  first  navvy 
who  would  produce  it.  Away  ran  half-a-dozen  of  them  ; and,  in  a few 
minutes,  they  returned  with  the  top.  This  explained  the  mystery.  The 
man  had  cut  off  the  top  with  his  spade ; the  stump  afterwards  got 
covered  up  with  silt,  and,  on  being  again  uncovered,  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a great  discovery.  Never  had  he  so  narrow  an  escape  from  intro- 
ducing a ‘new  discovery5  into  science,  and  never  had  he  a more  for- 
tunate escape.55 

For  the  observations  above  recorded  we  are  principally 
indebted  to  the  pages  of  The  Athenaeum,  Their  extension 
would  have  been  easy,  but  press  of  other  matter  and  the 
necessary  divisions  of  the  Journal  have  deterred  us  from  do- 
ing it. 
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We  have  often  endeavoured  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  this  Review  on  the  importance  of  studying  the 
relationships  which  may  exist  between  the  epizootic  and  the 
epidemic  diseases.  We  have  shown  that  man  is  sometimes 
connected  by  disease,  as  by  a common  tie,  with  his  lower  earth- 
mates.  We  have  shown  that  through  the  inferior  animal  the 
higher  animal  may  receive  certain  of  his  maladies,  and  the 
converse ; and  we  have  tried  to  point  out,  that  in  a correct 
study  of  those  epizootic  diseases  which  are  communicable, 
* ‘The  North  American  Medico -Chirurgical  Review/  May,  1858. 
xxxi.  90 
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there  is  opened  the  widest  sphere  of  experimental  research, 
and  is  laid  the  soundest  foundation  for  the  construction  of 
the  positive  of  science,  in  matters  relating  to  the  laws  and 
evidence  of  contagion. 

In  pursuance  of  our  previous  observations,  we  this  time 
offer  some  account  of  a remarkable  epizootic  amongst  swine, 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  We  had  heard  of  the  dis- 
ease incidentally,  at  our  last  issue,  but  not  with  sufficient 
accuracy  of  detail  to  warrant  any  description.  This  quarter, 
we  are  more  fortunate.  The  North  American  Medico -Chirur- 
gical  Review  for  May  contains  an  able  article  on  the  subject, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  George  Sutton,  of  Aurora,  Dearborn 
County,  Indiana.  Dr.  Sutton  has  made  a long  series  of  re- 
searches on  the  epizootic,  and  has  contributed  a paper  which 
will  not  soon  be  lost  in  the  rolls  of  scientific  history.  From 
this  paper  we  shall  borrow  in  full  all  the  information  it  affords, 
as  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  transmission  of  the  new  disease 
visitor. 

The  epizootic  we  are  about  to  describe  has  received  a name. 
The  lay  public  have  called  it  the  6i  Iiog-  Cholera.”  The  term 
was  chosen  hastily,  and  rather  as  expressing  the  virulence  and 
the  mortality  of  the  disorder,  than  the  symptoms  by  which  it 
is  characterised.  The  vast  territories  over  which  the  pest  has 
swept  may  be  conceived,  when  the  fact  is  stated,  that  it  has 
prevailed  in  the  states  of  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Kew  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland; 
spreading  widely  among  the  swine  family  whithersoever  it 
went,  and  destroying  so  wholesale  that  one  distiller  alone, 
in  Indiana,  lost  fourteen  hundred  hogs  in  one  month,  Sep- 
tember. 

Dr.  Sutton  very  graphically  depicts  the  malady.  There 
was  a premonitory  stage,  during  which  the  hog  appeared  weak; 
his  head  drooped,  and  sometimes,  in  a few  hours  after  these 
symptoms,  diarrhoea  commenced.  There  was  frequently 
vomiting.  In  some  cases,  the  discharges  were  serous  and 
clay-coloured ; sometimes  they  were  dark,  sometimes  they 
were  muco-sanguineous,  resembling  the  excreta  of  dysentery. 
The  urine  at  first  was  generally  small  in  quantity  and  high- 
coloured  ; but  as  the  animal  recovered  it  became  abundant 
and  clear;  by  this  sign  the  men  who  attended  on  the  animals 
knew  that  convalescence  was  probable.  In  a large  number 
of  cases  the  respiratory  organs  seemed  to  be  the  parts  most 
affected ; there  was  coughing,  wheezing,  and  difficult  respi- 
ration. In  some  instances  the  animal  lost  the  power  of 
squealing,  and  the  larynx  was  diseased.  There  was  frequently 
swelling  of  the  tongue,  and  bleeding  from  the  nose.  In  those 
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cases  where  the  respiratory  organs  were  the  principal  seat  of 
the  disease,  there  was  generally  no  diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  In 
many  instances  the  disease  appeared  to  be  principally  con- 
fined to  the  skin ; sometimes  the  nose,  the  ear,  or  the  side  of 
the  head,  was  very  mueh  inflamed ; the  ear  being  swollen  to 
twice  its  usual  thickness.  The  inflammation  would  spread 
along  the  skin,  sometimes  over  the  eye,  producing  complete 
blindness.  Occasionally  one  or  more  legs  were  inflamed  or 
swollen,  and  the  inflammation  also  extended  along  the  body. 
The  skin,  where  it  was  inflamed,  was  red  and  swollen.  Some 
had  large  sores  on  their  flanks,  or  sides,  from  three  to  six 
inches  in  diameter.  In  one  instance,  at  the  distillery,  the 
inflammation  extended  along  the  fore  leg,  the  foot  became 
ulcerated  and  sloughed  off,  and  the  animal  recovered.  Some 
appeared  delirious,  as  if  there  was  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
Dr.  Sutton  examined  the  blood  of  four  hogs  which  had  this 
disease  well  marked  ; they  were  destroyed  by  the  knife,  and 
the  blood,  arterial  and  venous,  was  caught  in  a bowl.  It  was 
cupped,  and  presented  a well-marked  buffy  coat.  Death  took 
place  in  from  one  to  ten  days  after  the  attack.  Sudden 
changes  in  the  weather,  particularly  from  warm  to  cold, 
appeared  to  increase  the  fatality  of  this  disease.  The  average 
mortality  of  hogs  that  were  in  pastures  or  fed  on  slop  was 
from  thirty-three  to  forty-five  per  cent. ; but  it  was  frequently 
much  more  fatal  if  hogs  were  fed  on  corn,  in  some  instances 
ranging  from  seventy  to  eighty  out  of  the  hundred,  and,  in 
many  instances,  even  higher. 

From  the  description  of  the  symptoms,  Dr.  Sutton  describes 
with  great  exactness  the  pathology  of  the  disorder.  He  gives 
in  this  part  his  experience  of  the  pathology  as  it  was  derived 
from  sixty-seven  post-mortem  examinations. 

In  all  cases  the  inflammation  showed  evidences  of  its 
diffusive  character,  not  being  confined  in  any  instance  to  any 
one  particular  tissue.  The  skin  frequently  presented  patches 
of  inflammation,  and  often  had  a purple  appearance.  In 
cutting  through  parts  that  were  the  most  inflamed,  the  skin 
was  swollen,  and  the  cellular  tissue  was  infiltrated  with  serum. 
Frequently,  however,  the  skin  was  merely  discoloured,  with- 
out any  swelling  -whatever.  The  stomach  was  occasionally 
distended  with  food,  and  the  mucous  membrane  in  nearly 
every  instance  presented  evidence  of  inflammation,  sometimes 
extending  over  the  whole  stomach,  at  others  only  in  patches  ; 
it  was  generally  of  a deep  red  colour,  thickened,  and  frequently 
softened.  Sometimes  it  was  covered  with  a viscid  mucus,  in 
other  instances  there  was  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  sto- 
mach. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  or  large  intestines. 
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when  there  had  been  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  presented  in  all 
instances  evidences  of  inflammation ; in  patches  it  was  red, 
thickened,  sometimes  softened,  and  occasionally  ulcerated ; 
when  there  had  been  dysentery  there  was  generally  bloody 
mucus  found  in  the  large  intestines.  The  bladder  generally 
contained  urine ; sometimes  its  mucous  membrane  was  in- 
flamed, and  in  one  instance  there  was  an  effusion  of  blood  into 
this  organ.  In  a large  number  of  cases.  Dr.  Sutton  found 
evidences  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  such  as  redness  of  this 
membrane,  effusion  of  turbid  or  bloody  serum,  adhesions  be- 
tween the  intestines,  and  between  the  intestines  and  sides  of 
the  body.  In  three  instances  blood  was  effused  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  in  one  instance  more  than  a quart ; it  appeared 
in  this  case  to  come  from  the  liver.  The  liver  was  occasion- 
ally the  seat  of  this  inflammation,  not  only  in  its  investing 
membrane,  but  in  the  parenchyma ; sometimes  there  were 
abscesses,  and  in  one  instance  portions  of  it  were  gangrenous. 
The  lymphatic  glands  were  generally  of  a dark  red  colour, 
frequently  resembling  clots  of  blood.  This  disease  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  was  of  common  occurrence. 

The  lungs  were  frequently  the  seat  of  this  inflammation, 
portions  of  one  or  both  presenting  different  appearances,  from 
simple  congestion  to  complete  hepatisation  ; sometimes  there 
was  ulceration,  and  frequently  there  was  a turbid  or  sero- 
purulent  or  bloody  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity;  and  often 
there  were  extensive  adhesions  between  the  lungs  and  pleura 
of  the  ribs.  At  first,  Dr.  Sutton  was  inclined  to  believe  this 
malady  to  be  a form  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  his  after 
observations  led  him  to  the  fact,  that  the  inflammation  was 
not  uniformly  confined  to  any  organ.  In  a number  of  in- 
stances, the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  was  deeply 
inflamed,  and  the  inflammation  extended  to  the  trachea  and 
larynx.  In  several  instances  the  larynx  wras  inflamed,  re- 
sembling laryngitis.  One  animal,  that  had  great  difficulty 
in  breathing  and  could  make  no  noise,  Dr.  Sutton  caused  to 
be  knocked  on  the  head,  and  on  examination  he  found  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  epiglottis  inflamed  and 
swollen  ; also  the  tongue  was  swollen.  There  were  evidences 
in  several  instances  of  pericarditis,  which  produced  adhesions 
between  the  heart  and  pericardium.  The  brain,  from  the 
difficulty  of  opening  the  skull,  wras  examined  only  in  one  in- 
stance ; it  wTas  found  healthy,  although  Dr.  Sutton  feels  con- 
fidence in  its  being  frequently  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

In  relation  to  the  spread  of  the  disease,  all  the  facts  yet 
ascertained  go  to  prove  that  it  is  propagated  by  contagion.  To 
prove  this,  Dr.  Sutton  suggested  to  the  Messrs.  Graffs,  ow  ners 
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of  a distillery  at  Aurora,  to  try  a series  of  experimental  re- 
searches. To  this  they  readily  consented ; and  as  they  were 
constantly  receiving  fresh  hogs,  there  was  a fine  opportunity 
to  make  any  experiments  that  were  deemed  advisable.  The 
hogs  on  which  the  experiments  were  made,  were  known  to  be 
healthy. 

1.  Six  hogs  that  had  been  exposed  to  the  malady,  by  being 
in  contact  with  diseased  hogs,  were  put  into  a yard  by  them- 
selves and  fed  on  slop  and  corn ; on  the  fourteenth  day  from 
the  time  they  were  exposed  to  the  disease  they  were  all 
unwell ; three  died  within  a week  afterwards  ; the  rest  re- 
covered. 

2.  Ninety  hogs  were  exposed  to  the  disease,  they  were  put 
into  a yard  by  themselves,  and  fed  on  corn  and  water,  no  slop 
being  given ; in  thirteen  days  disease  made  its  appearance 
among  them,  and  they  continued  to  die  until  sixty  out  of  the 
ninety  died. 

3.  Fifty  hogs  were  put  into  a pen  by  themselves  and  fed 
on  slop.  They  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  disease.  For 
six  weeks  they  continued  healthy. 

4.  One  hundred  hogs  that  had  not  been  exposed  to  the 
disease  were  put  into  a yard  by  themselves,  and  fed  on  corn 
and  water;  for  thirty  days  no  symptoms  of  disease  appeared 
among  them.  They  wrere  then  put  into  a pen  with  diseased 
hogs ; on  the  thirteenth  day  they  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
the  malady,  and  the  disease  rapidly  spread  among  them  until 
forty  died. 

5.  Thirty-three  hogs  out  of  a lot  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  were  put  into  a pen  by  themselves;  for  six  weeks  they 
continued  healthy.  The  remaining  twTo  hundred  and  thirty 
were  put  into  a pen  adjoining  which  were  diseased  hogs.  In 
thirteen  days  the  disease  made  its  appearance  among  them, 
and  continued  until  one  half  died. 

6.  Four  young  and  healthy  hogs  were  put  into  a pen,  in 
which,  four  days  previous,  diseased  hogs  had  been ; they  were 
fed  on  corn  and  water.  On  the  fourteenth  day  they  were  all 
unwell,  one  died  on  the  fifteenth  day,  and  in  five  days  more 
they  were  all  dead.  This  experiment  shows  that  infection  may 
be  retained  in  a pen  for  several  days. 

7.  On  the  28th  of  October,  Dr.  Sutton  inoculated  five 
healthy  hogs,  from  the  blood  taken  from  the  inflamed  tissues 
of  hogs  that  had  died  of  this  disease.  On  the  fourteenth  day 
(November  11th),  they  were  all  unwell,  and  died  with  but  one 
exception.  In  three,  inflammation  spread  from  the  point 
where  they  were  inoculated,  along  the  skin  and  dow  n the  legs, 
which  became  very  much  swollen.  Dr.  Sutton  does  not  insist 
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that  this  inflammation  was  necessarily  caused  by  the  inocu- 
lation, as  he  observes  that  it  did  not  appear  until  the  four- 
teenth day,  and  that  many  hogs  had  this  external  form  of 
disease.  From  these  experiments,  Dr.  Sutton  infers  that  this 
disease  was  infectious,  and  that  the  infection  had  a latent 
period  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  Observations  have  since 
led  him  to  consider  that  the  latent  period  may  vary  from 
twelve  to  twenty  days.  The  experiments  also  showed,  that 
the  hogs  in  the  pens  were  not  dying  from  strychnine  in  the 
slop.  A statement  was  going  the  round  of  the  papers  about 
this  time,  that  strychnine  was  used  in  making  yeast  in  the 
distilleries,  and  was  poisoning  the  hogs  at  these  places  in 
large  numbers. 

The  manner  in  which  this  disease  spread  among  the  hogs 
from  farm  to  farm,  in  many  instances,  also  showed  most  con- 
clusively that  it  was  infectious.  One  farmer  had  seventy- five 
hogs  turned  into  a corn-field  to  fatten.  These  hogs  had 
been  exposed  to  the  disease,  had  become  sickly,  and  numbers 
had  died.  He  bought  thirty-six  more  ; these  were  all  healthy; 
they  were  put  into  the  same  field  with  the  diseased  hogs ; in 
two  weeks  they  were  unwell  and  numbers  died.  He  bought 
forty-five  more,  all  healthy,  and  put  them  in  the  same  field 
In  two  weeks  they  began  to  show  symptoms  of  disease,  and 
in  a few  days  after  a number  died.  Finding  that  he  was 
likely  to  lose  all  his  hogs,  he  sold  fifty  of  the  fattest  that  were 
left  to  the  butchers  in  Cincinnati,  at  a reduced  price,  as 
diseased  hogs.  These  hogs,  it  was  said,  were  purchased  for 
their  fat,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lard-oil.  After 
deducting  the  fifty  he  sold,  he  lost  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  all  but  ten.  A large  number  of  facts  could  be 
given,  if  necessary,  to  prove  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease. 
Hogs  that  have  been  once  under  the  influence  of  this  malady 
appear  not  to  be  susceptible  to  a second  attack.  Although 
placed  in  pens  wTith  diseased  hogs,  they  continue  healthy  and 
fatten,  and  not  a single  instance  could  there  be  found  of  hogs 
having  this  disease  twice.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  malady  occasionally  prevails  at  the  distilleries  in  a mild 
form,  as  the  old  hogs  at  many  of  these  places  did  not  take 
the  disease.  On  the  farms,  the  old  and  young  hogs  appeared 
to  be  equally  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

While  by  these  inquiries  Dr.  Sutton  very  clearly  proved 
that  the  disease  was  directly  transmissible  from  one  hog  to 
another,  he  further  endeavoured  to  ascertain  if  such  trans- 
mission were  possible  to  other  animals.  A dog  belonging  to 
Mr.  William  Ricketts,  of  Aurora,  was  chained  near  the  pens 
at  the  distillery,  and  fed  on  diseased  meat;  he  continued 
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healthy  and  grew  fat,  until  the  sixth  week,  when  he  became 
unwell,  vomited  a greenish-looking  mucus,  and  died  on  the 
third  day  from  the  time  he  first  showed  symptoms  of  disease. 
Two  more  dogs,  both  belonging  to  Mr.  Woulf  Denderline,  of 
Aurora,  were  also  chained  near  the  pens,  and  fed  on  diseased 
meat.  One  continued  healthy  until  the  fifth  week,  when  he 
refused  to  eat,  vomited  a greenish  fluid,  had  diarrhoea,  and 
died  on  the  sixth  day  from  the  time  he  was  first  attacked. 
The  other  dog  continued  well  until  the  fourth  week,  when  he 
was  taken  with  vomiting ; no  diarrhoea  was  observed,  and  on 
the  third  day  after,  he  died.  Two  more  dogs,  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  Buffington,  were  chained  at  the  pens,  and  fed  on 
diseased  meat.  One  of  them  died  in  the  third  week,  with 
similar  symptoms  to  the  first  mentioned.  The  other  became 
out  of  healtli  on  the  fourth  week.  The  owner  thinking  he 
was  going  to  die,  had  him  removed,  and  fed  on  different  food. 
He  gradually  recovered,  though  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  walk  for  more  than  a month  afterwards.  I saw  him 
three  weeks  after  he  had  been  removed  from  the  pens.  On 
making  him  get  up,  he  would  stand  with  his  head  down,  his 
body  drawn  up,  his  back  arched,  and  in  attempting  to  walk 
■would  put  one  foot  an  inch  or  so  beyond  the  other.  One  of 
the  men  who  attended  the  hogs  informed  Dr.  Sutton  that 
during  the  sixteen  years  he  had  been  employed  in  this  manner, 
he  always  kept  a dog  chained  near  the  pens,  which  he  fed  on 
the  flesh  of  the  hogs  that  died,  and  this  food  never  before 
injured  his  dogs. 

From  the  very  infectious  character  of  this  epizootic,  the 
question  may  be  asked.  Could  this  disease  be  communicated 
to  the  human  system  ? Dr.  Sutton  is  of  opinion,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  disease  among  swine  can  be  com- 
municated to  the  human  subject.  The  men  who  attend 
these  animals  at  the  distilleries  have  spent  nearly  their  whole 
time  for  months  together,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
diseased  hogs,  and  yet  among  these  men  at  all  the  distilleries 
he  could  hear  from,  there  was  no  unusual  sickness.  Also 
the  soap-boilers  and  their  assistants,  who  were  constantly 
handling  the  diseased  hogs,  and  breathing  the  effluvia 
arising  from  their  putrefying  bodies,  often  intolerably 
offensive,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  affected.  While 
examining  the  diseased  hogs,  Dr.  Sutton  was  several  times 
wounded ; but  the  wounds  readily  healed,  and  there  was  no 
unusual  inflammation. 

The  possible  origin  of  the  disease  was  another  point 
inquired  into  by  Dr.  Sutton ; and  although  his  researches 
were  not  so  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  we  think  it  right  to 
give  them  in  full.  He  found  on  inquiry  that,  on  Juna  ij  h* 
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1856,  one  hundred  and  three  hogs  were  brought  to  the  pens 
at  Aurora,  from  Ripley  County ; these  hogs  were  unwell  at 
the  time,  and  some  of  them  died  the  next  day  after  they 
were  brought  in.  The  hogs  in  the  “ pens,”  up  to  this  time, 
were  healthy.  After  these  diseased  hogs  had  been  put  into 
the  pens,  they  continued  to  die  from  one  to  five  a day,  until 
about  one  half  died.  In  two  weeks  the  disease  appeared  in 
the  adjoining  pens,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  July  the  hogs 
were  dying  from  about  ten  to  twenty  a day.  Nearly  every 
hog  in  these  pens,  about  four  thousand,  took  the  disease,  and 
thirty-three  per  cent.  died.  After  the  disease  appeared  in  a 
pen  (each  pen  contains  about  one  hundred  hogs),  it  generally 
was  from  six  to  eight  weeks  before  the  hogs  that  were  left 
recovered.  A gentleman  who  resides  at  Ripley  County,  on 
the  second  farm  from  where  these  hogs  were  brought,  in- 
forms me  that  he  lost  eighty  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty; 
that  his  neighbour,  who  lives  on  the  adjoining  farm,  lost 
about  thirty,  and  that  the  disease  was  prevailing  in  this 
neighbourhood  before  the  hogs  were  taken  to  Aurora.  On 
these  farms,  then,  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Dr.  Sutton 
considers  as  one  of  the  places  in  which  the  disease  originated. 
He  could  not  ascertain  how  it  was  introduced  into  this 
neighbourhood.  These  farms  are  in  the  interior  of  Ripley 
County,  away  from  the  river,  not  near  the  railroad,  or  any 
other  public  thoroughfare,  nor  within  twenty  miles  of  a dis- 
tillery. He  thinks  that  he  has  evidence  also  that  it  origi- 
nated in  several  places  in  Boon  County,  Kentucky.  That  it 
also,  occasionally,  originates  within  the  pens  at  the  distilleries, 
he  thinks  highly  probable.  There  were  four  thousand  old 
hogs  that  continued  healthy  in  the  pens  at  Aurora,  while  the 
malady  was  prevailing,  which  Dr.  Sutton  cannot  account  for, 
except  by  considering  they  might  have  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  disease  at  some  previous  period.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  disease  into  the  distillery  in  Rising  Sun,  in 
Ohio  County,  was  traced  to  hogs  purchased  of  a farmer 
in  Kentucky.  This  farmer  was  sued  for  damages.  A gen- 
tleman who  was  fattening  hogs  at  the  distillery,  at  Patriot,  in 
Switzerland  County,  states  that  when  he  saw  the  hogs  were 
dying  in  the  county,  he  refused  to  buy  more,  and  his  hogs 
continued  healthy.  Dr.  Sutton  mentions  these  facts,  because 
it  was  stated  in  the  public  papers  that  this  disease  originated 
within  the  distilleries.  He  was  himself  at  first  inclined  to 
this  belief.  He  thought  it  was  produced  from  the  slop,  and 
from  crowding  large  numbers  of  hogs  together.  But  he  has 
since  fully  satisfied  himself,  that  although  the  disease  may, 
occasionally,  arise  within  the  pens  at  distilleries,  it  also  origi- 
nates amongst  hogs  running  at  large  on  farms. 
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From  the  direct  cause  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Sutton  also 
passes  to  the  consideration  of  any  possible  predisposing 
cause.  He  relates  various  meteorological  facts,  which  might 
i)e  assumed  as  influencing  the  disorder;  but  he  shows  that 
these  are  contradictory,  and  that  evidence  is  wanting  to  con- 
nect the  epizootic  with  any  peculiar  atmospheric  condition. 
Altogether,  he  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  hypothesis  of  so-called 
cs  epidemic  influence.” 

Such  are  the  facts  regarding  this  new  and  singular  disorder. 
It  reads  as  a new  chapter  in  disease.  The  symptoms,  as  well 
as  the  pathology  of  the  disorder,  equally  point  out  that  the 
affection  belongs  to  the  true  inflammatory  type.  The  pre- 
monitory depression,  the  succeeding  excitement,  the  high 
coloured  urine,  the  buffed  blood,  the  local  manifestations,  all 
point  to  the  active  inflammatory  state,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
hyperinosis,  as  the  signal  feature  of  the  malady.  The  disease 
resembles  an  acute  exanthemata  of  the  human  subject,  and 
the  more  so  in  that  it  does  not  recur.  But  which  of  the  exan- 
thema? It  may  have  been  a form  of  erysipelas;  but  if  we 
might  offer  a suggestion,  we  should  say,  that  the  disease 
resembles  a modified  form  of  scarlet  fever  more  than  any 
other  disorder.  It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment,  and 
one  we  wrould  respectfully  suggest  to  Dr.  Sutton,  to 
inoculate  a hog  with  the  blood  from  a scarlet  fever  patient, 
and  ascertain  whether  there  could  thus  be  set  up  a series 
of  symptoms  similar  to  those  which  Dr.  Sutton  has  so  well 
described. 

The  idea  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  the  disorder,  is  one 
to  which  we  should  feel  it  difficult  to  subscribe.  We  should 
feel  a difficulty  in  such  assent  in  an  abstract  sense ; but  the 
difficulty  is  still  greater  when  the  facts  which  Dr.  Sutton 
lias  so  laboriously  collected  are  carefully  analysed.  For 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  offers  no  proof  of  spontaneous 
origin,  he  gives  on  the  other  the  best  proofs  of  the  necessity 
of  the  presence  of  an  infecting  animal  before  the  possibility 
of  infection.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  disease  has  one 
specific  cause : it  is  feasible  that  the  disease  was  originally 
a transplantation  to  the  herd  of  swine  from  a human  source  ; 
or,  it  is  just  in  the  range  of  possibility,  that  some  organic 
poison,  the  product  of  fermentation  at  the  distilleries,  pri- 
marily, but  capable  of  reproduction  in  the  organism,  was  the 
source  of  the  malady. 

We  notice  in  Dr.  Sutton’s  history  the  omission  of  one 
experiment,  which  should  certainly  be  done.  We  mean  an 
experiment  for  ascertaining  whether  the  administration  of  the 
liquid  excreted  matters  of  a diseased  animal  to  a healthy 
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one,  would  propagate  the  disorder.  From  the  effect  of  the 
diseased  hog-flesh  on  the  dogs,  related  in  the  experiments, 
we  infer  that  the  suggested  inquiry  would  yield  an  affirmative 
result.  The  settlement  of  this  point  would  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  mode  by  which  the  disease  was  com- 
municated, and  would  explain  some  of  the  apparent  anoma- 
lies as  to  propagation. 

We  must  dismiss  from  the  theory  of  cause  all  notion  of  a 
meteorological  origin  for  the  disorder.  The  disease  is  too 
uniform  in  all  its  leading  characters  to  admit  of  any  other 
supposition  than  that,  in  each  and  every  case,  it  was  the 
result  of  a specific  poison.  Meteorological  changes  might 
influence,  it  is  true,  the  diffusion  of  the  poison.  Meteo- 
rological changes  might  influence  in  some  degree  the  course 
of  the  disease  in  an  animal  once  affected';  for  in  these 
ways  such  changes  do  modify  the  epidemic  influences  ; but 
further  than  this  admission,  the  modern  epidemiologist  dare 
scarcely  go. 

The  fact  that  the  disease  was  not  transmissible  to  the  human 
subject,  under  the  conditions  noted  by  Dr.  Sutton,  scarcely, 
as  we  opine,  proves  that  such  transmission  was  impossible 
under  all  circumstances  and  conditions. 

If  the  disease  was,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  been,  one  of 
our  common  epidemics  in  an  inferior  animal,  its  retrans- 
mission to  adult  men  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  pre- 
vented by  the  circumstance  that  the  people  exposed  had 
already  been  themselves  sufferers  from  the  disorder,  and 
therefore  were  not  susceptible,  the  disease  being  non-recur- 
rent.  From  this  cause,  whole  countries  of  adults  escape  the 
ravages  of  epidemics  which  are  decimating  the  child  popu- 
lation. Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising,  that  the  flesh  of  these 
diseased  swine,  cooked  and  eaten,  should  not.  communicate 
the  disorder,  for  it  would  seem  that  between  cooking  and 
digesting,  all  mortal  organic  poisons  lose  their  rancour,  and 
arrive  in  the  blood  in  new  and  harmless  combinations. 

But  we  must  stop.  The  description  of  the  epizootic  fairly 
supplied,  speculation  upon  it  were  better  held  in  abeyance. 
The  disease  is  as  yet  confined  to  America,  and  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  find  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  its  boundaries. 
But  in  a physiological  point  of  view',  it  is  as  interesting  as  the 
cholera  of  man,  the  black  death,  the  sweating  sickness,  or 
any  other  epidemic  visitation.  We  place  its  history,  there- 
fore, before  our  epidemiologists,  as  a record  of  great  im- 
portance ; and  in  doing  so,  we  beg  to  offer  to  Dr.  Sutton  our 
respectful  and  earnest  appreciation  of  his  laborious  and  care- 
fully conducted  researches. — Sanitary  Review . 
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REPORT  ON  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE,  STEPPE  MURRAIN, 
OR  RINDERPEST. 

By  James  Beart  Simonds,  Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology 
in  the  Roj^al  Veterinary  College,  London. 

( Continued  from  page  652.) 

“ Towards  the  end  of  1844,  the  rinderpest,  which  had  pre- 
vailed among  the  cattle  in  Galicia,  passed  through  Moravia, 
and  made  its  appearance  in  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Konig- 
gratz.  The  malady  had  already  made  some  progress  in  the 
district,  when  M.  Verner,  chief  of  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  Bohemia,  was  sent  from  Prague  by  the  government 
to  inquire  into  the  precise  nature  of  the  affection.  This 
gentleman,  who  had  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
rinderpest,  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  this  disease  in 
the  malady  in  question,  and,  with  a view  to  arrest  its  further 
progress,  he  recommended  to  the  superior  authorities  the 
adoption  of  those  measures  which  experience  had  shown  to 
be  best  calculated  not  only  for  this,  but  also  to  cause  its  quick 
extermination  ; namely,  to  slaughter  the  sick  animals,  isolate 
those  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion,  and  establish 
a cordon  around  the  infected  places.  These  measures  were 
put  in  force  at  once,  and  soon  had  the  effect  of  arresting  the 
farther  progress  of  the  malady,  when  some  young  physicians, 
who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  making,  for  their  instruction, 
post-mortem  examinations  of  the  cattle,  thought  that  they 
recognised  in  the  affection  an  analogy  to  that  of  the 
typhus  abdominalis  of  man.  They  therefore  communicated 
their  opinion  to  some  members  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at 
Prague,  who,  after  making  several  autopsies,  came  to  the 
same  conclusion.  A report  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
Government,  setting  forth  that  the  malady  was  not  con- 
tagious, that  it  could  rise  spontaneously  amongst  the  horned 
cattle  of  the  country  by  other  influences  than  those  of 
contagion,  and  that  the  means  which  the  Government  had 
adopted  were  not  only  useless  but  vexatious.  As  the  faculty 
had  great  authority  in  all  sanitary  matters,  the  Government, 
although  it  did  not  entirely  remove  the  restrictive  measures, 
still  did  not  enforce  them  with  its  usual  rigour ; the  result  of 
which  was  that  in  a few  weeks  the  malady  had  extended 
into  several  other  circles  of  the  kingdom,  committing  such 
dreadful  ravages,  that  the  Austrian  government  took  alarm, 
and  forthwith  sent  M.  Eckel,  Director  of  the  Imperial 
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Veterinary  Institute,  into  Bohemia.  He  at  once  found  that 
it  was  the  rinderpest,  and  recommended  the  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  former  measures,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in 
six  weeks  or  two  months  afterwards  the  malady  had  entirely 
disappeared  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.” 

Incubation . — Like  small-pox,  and  many  other  affections 
common  to  man  and  animals,  rinderpest  lies  dormant  for  a 
time  after  the  infection  has  entered  the  organism.  This 
period  is  found  to  vary  in  different  diseases,  and  also  in  the 
same  disease  at  different  times,  as  well  as  with  animals 
which  belong  to  different  zoological  classes.  It  is  influenced 
by  many  external  circumstances,  such  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  infection  is  received,  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
temperament  of  the  animal,  freedom  from  other  diseases, 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  &c.  None  of  these  causes  can 
be  said,  however,  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  malady, 
although  some  of  them  may  retard,  and  others  facilitate,  its 
appearance.  During  the  incubative  period,  the  animal  gives 
no  indication  of  ill-health,  and  only  does  so  when  the  disease 
is  about  to  declare  itself. 

The  time  that  the  poison  of  the  rinderpest  lies  dormant  is 
also  found  to  vary  ; many  animals  sickening  on  the  seventh 
day  after  exposure,  and  others  not  until  thethirteenth  or  four- 
teenth. Some  are  said  even  to  pass  to  the  twentieth  day  before 
giving  evidence  of  the  malady.  Such  cases  are  few,  and  may 
possibly  depend  on  secondary  exposure  to  the  infection  rather 
than  on  so  great  a variation  in  the  periods  of  incubation. 

These  secondary  exposures  are  not  unfrequently  entirely 
overlooked,  and  especially  with  such  an  affection  as  the 
rinderpest,  the  infecting  materials  of  which  can  be  con- 
veyed by  indirect  as  well  as  by  direct  means.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  it  is  a rule  or  law  belonging 
to  this  class  of  maladies,  that  if  an  animal  passes  over  the 
usual  period  of  incubation,  it  is  secure  against  an  attack, 
and  in  order  to  become  the  victim  of  an  infection, 
it  must  be  a second  time  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  morbific  matter.  Direct  and  well-considered  expe- 
riments are  wanting  with  regard  to  the  incubation  of  the 
pest,  and  these  we  had  no  opportunity  of  making  while  on 
our  mission.  No  doubt,  however,  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  a point  like  this,  as  on  it  depends  the  security 
to  be  afforded  to  every  country  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
steppes  of  Russia.  Austria,  which  suffers  almost  annually 
from  this  disease  in  some  parts  of  her  dominions,  has  an 
especial  interest  in  the  question,  and  should  lose  no  time 
in  effecting  its  complete  and  satisfactory  solution.  In  our 
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opinion  Austria  should  appoint  a commission  of  scientific 
men,  and  vest  it  with  some  of  her  absolute  power,  to  conduct 
experiments  and  take  every  necessary  means  of  determining 
the  point  in  a conclusive  manner,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
countries  as  well  as  herself,  and  she  w ill  then  both  deserve 
and  receive  the  thanks  of  the  world. 

Spontaneous  Origin . — The  steppes  of  Russia  are  the  home 
of  the  rinderpest,  and  here  it  may  be  said  to  hold  almost 
undisputed  sw7ay,  little  being  done  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  stay  its  ravages.  Here  also,  as  has  been  elsewhere 
stated,  it  is  alone  regarded  as  having  a spontaneous  origin, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  a scientific  investigation  would 
show  that  it  spreads  only  from  infection  directly  or  indirectly 
communicated  to  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  w7hich  inhabit 
these  extensive  plains. 

Doubtless  every  disease  has  had  its  place  of  origin,  and  in 
it  there  may  exist  persistent  causes  which  keep  alive,  so  to 
speak,  the  curse  of  sin.  Such  causes  may  possibly  be  found 
on  these  vast  plains  of  Russia;  and  if  so,  here  w7ould  be  the 
natural  habitation  of  the  pest.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  those  countries  wdiich  are  contiguous  to  the 
steppes  the  malady  has  no  such  origin,  and  its  appearance 
in  them  is  invariably  associated  with  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  steppe  cattle,  and  generally  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  traffic. 

No  disease  which  we  have  ever  studied  appears  to  be 
governed  by  such  precise  laws  as  this,  wTith  regard  to  the 
means  of  its  extension  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
should  spread  by  infection  alone  throughout  Europe,  and 
not  be  subject  to  the  same  law  in  the  steppes.  Supposing 
the  fact,  howrever,  to  be  as  asserted,  it  is  evident  that  pecu- 
liarity of  breed  is  not  one  of  the  causes  on  w hich  it  depends. 
Large  numbers  of  steppe  cattle  are  met  with  out  of  Russia — 
and  in  Galicia  we  saw^  many  w7hich  w ere  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  husbandry — and  these  are  never  known  to  be  the 
subjects  of  the  pest,  unless  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  infection.  Besides,  the  Hungarian,  Italian,  and  steppe 
cattle  are  all,  from  their  great  similarity,  evident  descendants 
of  the  old  Roman  ox,  and  yet  it  w ould  appear  that  in  but  one 
of  these  has  rinderpest  a spontaneous  origin.  Hungarian 
cattle  are  even  said  to  be  less  susceptible  to  the  disease  than 
the  other  breeds  met  writh  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  to 
bear  up  better  against  it,  so  that  the  per-centage  of  deaths 
among  them  is  much  less  than  among  others. 

Exertion  has  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  appearance 
of  the  malady,  but,  like  breed,  this  too  is  powerless  with  all 
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cattle  except  those  of  the  steppes.  We  do  not  regard,  there- 
fore, the  fact  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  pest  among  steppe 
cattle  at  the  end  of  a journey  as  a satisfactory  proof  that  the 
exertion  they  have  undergone  is  the  cause. 

When  we  observe  a malady  to  be  capable  of  being  com- 
municated from  animal  to  animal  by  innumerable  means  of 
conveying  the  materies  morbi ; and  when  we  take  into  account 
the  varying  susceptibility  of  animals  to  the  immediate  action 
of  this  matter,  and  also  the  further  circumstance  of  its  re- 
maining dormant  in  the  system  for  a fortnight,  or  possibly  a 
longer  time,  we  see  many  reasons  for  withholding  our  as- 
sent, without  greater  experience  in  the  disease,  to  the  opinion 
that  the  pest  has  a spontaneous  origin  in  the  ox  of  the 
steppes. 

General  Symptoms  of  the  Pest. — When  the  animal  sickens, 
the  affection  will  be  recognised  by  almost  continuous  spas- 
modic twitchings  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  more 
particularly  those  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  of  the  hind 
quarters.  These  twitchings  are  accompanied  by  tremors, 
which  are  more  or  less  generally  diffused,  and  which  inter- 
rupt the  regularity  of  the  spasms,  and  give  to  the  animal  an 
appearance  of  suffering  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  coat 
stares,  and  the  patient  stands  with  its  back  arched  and  its 
legs  gathered  together  under  the  body,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  suffer  much  acute  pain.  In  the  course  of  a few  hours 
rumination  is  suspended,  and  the  appetite  fails,  but  water 
will  generally  be  partaken  of  almost  up  to  the  end. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  variable,  a slightly  in- 
creased warmth  of  the  skin  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
illness,  which  soon,  however,  gives  way  to  chilliness  of  the 
surface,  and  this  again  to  a death-like  coldness  of  the  ears, 
legs,  and  horns,  as  the  malady  advances  to  a fatal  termi- 
nation. The  pulse  is  scarcely  disturbed  at  first,  unless  the 
attack  is  a severe  one ; when  it  quickly  rises  to  70  or  more 
beats  in  a minute,  but  wants  tone  in  its  action.  In  all  ordinary 
cases  it  becomes  gradually  more  frequent  in  number,  but  less 
in  force,  and  in  the  latter  stages  can  only  be  felt  at  the  heart. 

The  respiration  is  but  very  little  altered  at  the  commence- 
ment ; it  rarely  becomes  difficult,  and  was  never  painful  in 
any  of  the  cases  we  witnessed.  It  sometimes  rises  to  30  in  the 
minute  on  the  second  day.  The  contractions  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  are  often  interrupted  in  their  rhythmical  action  by 
the  spasmodic  twitchings,  which  give  a singular  motion  to 
the  animaPs  flanks,  and  has  led  some  observers  to  speak 
of  a great  difficulty  of  breathing  as  being  invariably  present. 
A discharge  comes  on  early  from  the  nostrils,  which  has  many 
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of  the  characters  of  ordinary  mucus,  but,  when  carefully  ex- 
amined, will  be  found  to  contain  flocculi  of  lymph.  A slight 
cough  is  also  present  in  some  cases ; but  it  cannot  be  heard 
except  one  is  near  to  the  patient,  when  it  imparts  a singular 
and  almost  indescribable  sound  to  the  ear. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  does  not  denote  much 
acute  suffering,  and  the  eyes  are  without  any  dull  appearance, 
except  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  malady,  when  the  lids 
are  found  to  be  drooping  as  in  sleep,  and  the  ears  to  be  a 
little  lopped.  The  vessels  of  the  conjunctival  membrane  are 
almost  without  turgescence  ; but  a discharge  in  most  cases 
comes  from  the  eyes,  which  accumulates  in  a yellow  jelly- 
like  mass  at  the  inner  angle,  and  when  examined  is  likewise 
found  to  be  composed  principally  of  lymph. 

The  bowels  are  but  little  disturbed  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  disease  ; but  the  feculent  matter,  almost  unaltered  at 
first  in  consistency,  is  soon  passed  in  increased  quantity,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  second  day  diarrhoea  sets  in.  This 
diarrhoea  is  presently  followed  by  dysentery,  which  con- 
tinues to  the  end.  The  evacuations  are  not  particularly 
offensive,  but  they' are  remarkably  fluid,  of  a dirty  yellow 
colour,  and  mixed  with  numerous  small  flocculi  of  lymph. 
Occasionally  a little  blood  stains  the  evacuations,  and  tenes- 
mus is  also  present  in  some  cases.  The  abdomen  becomes 
much  pinched  in,  and  the  animal’s  strength  quickly  fails  him. 
He  now  keeps  mostly  recumbent,  and  rises  very  reluctantly. 
If  made  to  move  he  staggers,  and  often  falls  for  want  of 
strength.  The  spasmodic  twitchings  now  begin  to  diminish , 
and  for  some  hours  before  death  they  have  entirely  passed 
off. 

A sickly  smell  attends  the  patient,  but  there  are  no  dis- 
engagements of  gaseous  compounds  into  the  areolar  tissue, 
nor  any  other  indications  of  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues 
which  have  been  spoken  of  by  some  writers.  In  short,  the 
animal  dies,  apparently,  and  almost  without  convulsions,  from 
pure  prostration  of  the  vital  powers. 

In  those  cases  which  recover  no  pustules  have  been  ob- 
served as  forming  on  the  skin,  nor  any  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle  or  fall  of  the  hair.  Nor  have  any  ulcers  of  the  eyes, 
nostrils,  or  muzzle,  been  noticed  by  us  in  either  extreme  or 
protracted  cases. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  indications  of  a return  to 
health  is  a less  frequent  evacuation  of  fluid  from  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  the  dejections  possessing  somewhat  a fecu- 
lent character.  Such  animals  soon  acquire  a more  lively 
appearance,  look  about  for  some  tempting  kind  of  food,  and 
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will  slowly  begin  to  ruminate.  The  pulse  acquires  more 
tone,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises,  and  the  respiration 
becomes  natural,  but  the  diarrhoea  will  not  unfrequently  con- 
tinue for  seven  or  eight  days. 

Duration . — In  all  cases  which  tend  to  a fatal  termination, 
the  animals  rarely  live  beyond  the  fourth  day  after  the  symp- 
toms have  shown  themselves,  while  very  many  of  them  will 
sink  as  early  as  the  second  day.  The  greater  number,  how- 
ever, die  on  the  third  day  from  the  attack.  In  those  which 
recover,  some  diminution  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms 
usually  takes  place  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  if  the 
patient  survives  this  time,  even  should  the  symptoms  not 
abate,  it  is  regarded  as  a favorable  indication  of  ultimate  re- 
covery. The  return  to  perfect  health  is  rarely  effected  in 
less  than  three  weeks,  but  much  will  depend  on  the  age  and 
constitution  of  the  animal,  as  likewise  on  the  amount  of 
structural  disease  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  not  a little  also  on  the  care  and  attention  which 
are  given  the  patient. 

Per-centage  of  Deaths . — If  the  pest  be  allowed  to  take  its 
natural  course  for  only  a few  days,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  deaths  not  unfrequently  number  ninety  'per  cent . Steppe 
cattle  are,  however,  said  to  bear  up  better  against  the 
affection  than  others,  so  that  about  one  half  of  them  will 
sometimes  recover.  Speaking,  however,  in  general  terms  of 
the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  as  w7ell  as  of  the  different 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed,  the  mortality 
will  be  found  throughout  Europe  to  range  from  seventy-five 
to  eighty  per  cent.  Fat  animals,  and  those  which  are  well 
cared  for,  are  found  to  bear  up  very  badly  against  the  disease. 

Post-mortem  Appearances . — The  morbid  lesions  produced  by 
the  pest  will  be  found  centred  in  the  mucous  membranes, 
which  are  more  or  less  affected  throughout  the  entire  body. 
Commencing  an  examination  at  the  mouth,  it  not  unfre- 
quently happens  that  many  of  the  conical  papillae  which  stud 
the  body  of  the  tongue  will  show  here  and  there,  at  their 
bases,  their  vascular  and  epithelial  coverings  to  be  broken  up 
by  the  ulcerative  process.  The  root  of  the  tongue,  fauces, 
and  velum palati,  are  also  similarly  implicated  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  wrhile  their  follicles  are  filled  writh  effused  lymph, 
giving  to  the  parts  an  appearance  as  if  dotted  over  with  some 
yellow  pigment.  Some  of  the  follicles  are  likewise  ulcerated, 
but  the  major  portion  are  merely  distended  with  lymph. 

The  tonsils  are  in  a similar  condition  ; and  when  a section 
is  carried  through  their  long  diameter,  large  portions  of 
lymph  can  be  drawn  from  their  ducts,  the  yellow  colour  of 
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which,  interspersed  in  lines  along  the  course  of  these  pas- 
sages, contrasts  strongly  with  the  red  substance  of  the  organs. 
Much  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, with  points  of  ulceration  and  shreds  of  lymph,  are 
met  with,  more  particularly  about  the  posterior  nasal  open- 
ing, and  base  of  the  vomer.  These  lesions,  however,  rarely 
extend  beyond  the  middle  portion  of  the  septum  nasi . 

The  pharynx  presents  the  same  appearance,  but  the  oeso- 
phagus is  healthy,  as  is  both  the  rumen  and  reticulum  in 
most  cases.  In  some  few  instances  the  epithelium  readily 
peels  from  off  the  inner  surface  of  these  stomachs,  when  the 
vessels  beneath  are  found  to  be  turgid  with  blood.  The 
rumen  invariably  contains  a fair  quantity  of  ingesta  in  the 
state  usually  met  with  in  healthy  animals.  The  omasum  is 
without  structural  change,  or  at  most  its  mucous  surface 
presents  an  analogous  condition  to  that  of  the  rumen  and 
reticulum.  The  contents  of  the  omasum  are  frequently  so 
dry  and  hard  that  they  can  be  rubbed  to  powder  between  the 
fingers.  This  has  been  considered  by  many  Continental 
pathologists  as  a peculiarity  attaching  to  this  disease,  and 
hence  the  term  Loser  dilrre  has  been  given  to  the  malady. 
In  three  consecutive  post-mortem  examinations,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  we  found  that  no  alteration,  either  of  the 
omasum  or  of  its  contents,  existed  which  was  incompatible 
with  perfect  health. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  abomasum  is  always  highly 
congested,  more  especially  towards  the  pylorus ; and  its 
follicles  are  in  an  analogous  state  to  those  of  the  fauces, 
velum , &c.  The  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum  are  similarly 
affected,  but  to  a greater  extent.  These  intestines  often 
present  a bluish  aspect  on  their  serous  surface,  but  which  is 
entirely  due  to  the  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane  beneath,  which  being  seen  through  the  other  coats, 
gives  a greater  depth  of  colour  to  it  than  natural.  Peyer’s 
glands  are  not  invariably  diseased,  but,  like  other  follicular 
openings  of  the  digestive  canal,  they  are  often  covered  with 
layers  of  lymph,  beneath  which  ulceration  is  occasionally  ob- 
served ; but  more  frequently  the  surface  is  healthy,  although 
turgid  with  blood. 

( To  be  continued .) 
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ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN  1 
DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

By  Joseph  Lister,  Esq.,  E.E.C.S.  Eng.  and  Edin. 

( Continued  from  page  508.) 

The  application  of  ammonia  occupied  three  quarters  of  a 
minute, and  three  quarters  of  a minute  later  the  blood  was  again 
allowed  to  flow  through  the  vessel,  having  been  arrested  alto- 
gether a minute  and  three  quarters.  A short  time  having  been 
allowed  for  the  evaporation  of  the  ammonia,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  were  brought  together  by  stitches.  At  4*58,  or  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  later,  the  wound  having  been  opened, 
the  flow  was  again  obstructed  as  before,  and  the  vein  was 
rapidly  slit  up.  A small  amount  of  dark  coagulum  escaped 
with  the  fluid  blood.  The  interior  of  the  vessel  was  now 
immediately  examined.  A valve  with  three  flaps,  about  the 
middle  of  the  open  portion,  was  rendered  conspicuous  from 
the  fact  that  a black  coagulum  existed  between  each  of  the 
flaps  and  the  wall  of  the  vessel;  and  on  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vein  in  other  parts,  it  was 
seen  to  be  dotted  over  in  patches  with  fine  granular  deposits 
of  pink  fibrine,  which  could  only  be  detached  by  firmly 
scraping  with  the  edge  of  the  knife,  reminding  me  precisely 
of  the  close  adhesion  of  the  clot  which  occurred  in  the  pop- 
liteal artery  in  the  case  which  I related  at  the  commencement 
of  this  paper,  and  which  is  known  to  be  characteristic  both 
of  arteritis  and  phlebitis.  Here  it  is  clear  that  the  coats  of 
the  vessel  having  been  deprived  of  their  vitality,  the  blood 
flowing  through  it  assumed  the  same  chemical  tendencies  as 
we  have  seen  it  to  possess  when  removed  from  the  body ; and 
those  parts  of  the  fluid  which  remained  at  rest  under  these 
conditions,  namely,  the  motionless  layer  of  liquor  sanguinis 
next  to  the  lining  membrane,  and  the  portions  of  blood  in  the 
sinuses  of  the  valve,  underwent  coagulation,  yielding  up 
their  ammonia  through  the  permeable  coats  of  the  vein. 
And  I think  we  need  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  similar 
occurrences  take  place  in  the  early  stages  of  arteritis  and 
phlebitis,  the  coats  of  the  vessels  being  in  those  cases  not 
dead,  but  impaired  in  vital  energy  by  inflammation. 

A similar  explanation  appears  to  account  for  the  early 
formation  of  coagula  in  the  vicinity  of  a ligature  placed  upon 
an  artery.  It  has  been  seen  how  utterly  the  usual  explana- 
tion, that  of  the  quiescence  of  the  blood,  fails  to  account  for 
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the  phenomenon ; but  the  fact  that  lymph  is  afterwards 
exuded  from  this  part  of  the  vessel,  shows  that  the  case  is 
really  one  of  limited  traumatic  arteritis. 

But  if  the  coagulation  within  inflamed  vessels  thus  receives 
a solution  from  the  results  of  the  last-mentioned  experiment, 
still  more  unequivocally,  at  least  to  most  of  my  hearers,  is 
the  coagulation  in  gangrene  explained,  such  as  occurred,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  which  has  been  described. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  contused  wounds  bleed  very 
little,  the  ends  of  the  divided  arteries  becoming  speedily 
plugged  with  a long  coagulum.  The  only  explanation  which 
Sir  Charles  Bell  could  offer  of  this  remarkable  provision  of 
nature  was,  that  the  living  vessels  had  a special  faculty  of 
preventing  the  blood  from  exercising  friction  upon  their 
lining  membrane,  but  that  the  contused  artery,  having  lost 
its  vitality,  the  blood  became  arrested  by  friction,  and  coagu- 
lated. We  now  see  that  there  was  much  more  truth  in  this 
theory  than  has  been  generally  supposed,  though  the  loss  of 
vitality  in  the  vessel  does  not  operate  in  the  manner  which 
Sir  Charles  imagined. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  understand  why  the  fact  of 
the  arteries  being  converted  into  calcareous  tubes  should  im- 
press upon  the  blood  within  them  a tendency  to  coagulate  in 
atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  vessels.  The  impairment, 
or  entire  loss  of  vitality  connected  with  such  a condition,  will 
now  be  found  a sufficient  explanation. 

The  coagulation  in  aneurism  is  now  equally  comprehensi- 
ble, the  walls  of  the  sac  consisting  either  of  degenerated  or 
torn  coats  of  the  vessel,  of  inflamed  surrounding  tissues,  or 
of  layers  of  fibrine,  each  of  these  constituents  being  in  a state 
of  very  low  vitality. 

The  rapid  coagulation  of  lymph,  which  appears  to  be  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  the  fibrine  of  effused  liquor  sanguinis, 
contrasts,  in  a very  striking  manner,  with  the  lengthened 
period  during  which  blood  extravasated  into  the  cellular  tissue 
may  retain  its  fluidity.  But  the  fact  that  the  liquor  sanguinis 
is  exuded  among  tissues  that  are  in  a state  of  inflammation, 
and  so  impaired  in  their  vital  energies,  renders  the  circum- 
stance in  question  easily  intelligible. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  living  vessels  upon  the  blood  within  them,  it  might  be 
conceived  to  be  either  of  a positive  or  negative  character.  It 
might  be  imagined,  either  that  the  blood  has  a natural  ten- 
dency within  the  vessels  to  comport  itself  as  it  does  when 
outside  the  body,  and  that  this  tendency  is  counteracted  by 
an  active  operation  of  the  living  tissues,  or,  that  the  vital 
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fluid  tends  to  no  such  change  except  when  prejudicially  acted 
on  by  surrounding  objects,  which  in  that  case  might  be  sup- 
posed to  exert  upon  it  attractive  forces  such  as  tend  to  group 
the  molecules  of  dead  matter  together  in  aggregation,  while 
the  living  tissues  were  destitute  of  such  action,  and  simply 
neutral  in  their  conduct  towards  the  blood.  Of  these,  the 
former  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  more  likely,  a 'priori , 
but  I had  not  expected  to  have  met  with  any  facts  to  give 
distinct  evidence  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other  upon  a 
subject  so  recondite.  A simple  observation,  however,  made 
on  the  sheep’s  foot,  appears  to  throw  clear  light  on  the 
matter.  I have  frequently  observed,  that  when  a vein  has 
been  opened  and  has  remained  patent,  the  blood  has  con- 
tinued fluid  in  the  aperture  for  a much  longer  time  than  is 
necessary  to  produce  coagulation  of  a portion  of  that  blood 
jolaced  in  a saucer.  When  the  wound  in  the  vein  has  been 
a narrow  one,  I have  seen  the  blood  remain  fluid  between  its 
lips  for  three  hours  together,  though  perfectly  at  rest.  I 
have  even  observed,  where  a portion  of  fluid  blood  has  been 
pressed  from  a vein  into  a groove  in  the  tissues  formed  by 
muscle  below,  periosteum  on  one  side  and  tendon  on  the 
other,  this  portion  of  blood  has  remained  fluid  for  an  hour, 
while  another  drop  removed  into  a saucer  at  the  same  time 
from  the  same  vein,  has  coagulated  in  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Now,  in  all  these  cases  the  blood  was  fully  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere ; and  if  the  air  had  been  an 
active  agent,  promoting  the  tendency  to  coagulate,  and  the 
tissues  merely  neutral  in  their  operation,  coagulation  must 
have  occurred  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  admit  that 
the  tissues  exert  an  active  influence  on  the  blood,  and  that 
air,  oil,  and  other  inorganic  matter  is  inert  with  regard  to  it, 
the  retarded  coagulation  follows  naturally.  Here,  then,  it 
appears  to  me,  we  have  a sure,  though  imperfect  glimpse,  of 
the  operation  of  mysterious  but  potent  forces,  peculiar  to  the 
tissues  of  living  beings,  and  capable  of  reversing  the  natural 
order  of  chemical  affinities  ; forces  which  I suspect  will  never 
be  fully  comprehended  by  man  in  his  present  state  of  exist- 
ence, and  the  study  of  which  should  always  be  approached 
with  humility  and  reverence. 

Having  thus  obtained  evidence  of  the  active  operation  of 
the  living  tissues  upon  the  blood,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  might  probably  act  to  greater  advantage 
upon  their  contents  when  of  small  than  when  of  large  calibre, 
and  that  in  that  case  the  blood  might  be  found  fluid  in  the 
small  vessels  of  the  human  body  after  death,  although  coagu- 
lated in  the  heart  and  large  vessels.  Accordingly,  I have 
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examined  three  human  bodies  with  regard  to  this  point,  and 
in  every  case  have  found  my  idea  confirmed.  One  of  these 
was  a woman,  aged  70,  who  had  been  a patient  under  Dr. 
Gillespie's  care  at  the  Infirmary,  with  senile  gangrene.  The 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  full  of  blood,  and  contained 
large  clots  buffed  on  their  upper  surface,  and  the  large  vessels 
also  contained  abundant  soft  coagula,  but  a small  vein  from 
one  of  the  thighs  yielded  fluid  blood,  which  coagulated  slowly 
in  a saucer  The  body  was  examined  about  thirty-six  hours 
after  death.  The  other  two  had  been  patients  under  Dr. 
Gairdner’s  care,  also  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  One  of  these 
was  a man  about  30,  who  had  died  of  meningitis.  The  heart 
had  been  removed  before  I saw  the  body,  but  the  large 
vessels,  such  as  the  external  iliac  vein,  contained  coagula, 
whereas  all  the  small  veins  which  I observed  contained  per- 
fectly fluid  blood,  which,  however,  had  lost  the  power  of 
coagulation.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a young  man, 
aged  21,  who  died  of  a complication  of  medical  and  surgical 
complaints.  It  was  nearly  forty-eight  hours  before  the  body 
was  examined.  The  cornea  was  perfectly  clear,  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  any  incipient  decomposition.  This  case 
was  investigated  very  carefully ; and  as  the  subject  is  novel, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  the  results  in  detail: — I was  not  pre- 
sent when  the  heart  was  removed,  but  Dr.  Defabeck  (resident 
physician  under  Dr.  Gairdner)  informs  me  that  the  cavities 
contained  coagula  buffed  on  their  upper  surface.  The  vena 
cava,  the  right  iliac  veins  (common,  internal,  and  external), 
and  the  femoral  vein  for  about  four  inches  down  the  thigh, 
contained  soft  coagula,  mixed  with  thick,  dark,  fluid  blood. 
The  upper  part  of  the  axillary  vein,  and  the  internal  jugular 
of  the  same  side,  also  contained  some  soft,  dark  coagula,  but 
the  deep  epigastric,  the  femoral  vein  below  the  part  before 
mentioned,  the  internal  saphena,  and  a smaller  venous 
branch  in  the  thigh,  the  axillary,  except  at  the  upper  part, 
the  cephalic  and  a subcutaneous  vein  of  the  throat,  all  con- 
tained fluid  blood,  which  coagulated  in  about  half-an-hour 
after  being  shed ; and  I noticed  in  the  thigh  that  the  blood 
from  a small  venous  branch  coagulated  more  quickly  than 
that  from  the  saphena.  In  the  veins  of  the  lower  limb,  both 
large  and  small,  there  were  curious  strings  pf  highly  elastic 
tawny  fibre,  but  these  had  evidently  been  deposited  long 
before  death.  Similar  threads  were  also  present  in  the  veins 
of  the  neck  and  in  the  aorta,  external  iliac  and  femoral 
arteries,  which,  however,  contained  but  little  blood,  and  no 
post-mortem  coagula.  I did  not  test  the  coagulability  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries,  nor  in  a branch  of  the  internal  iliac 
vein,  which  also  contained  fluid  blood. 
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I am  aware  of  one  source  of  fallacy  in  these  experiments, 
namely,  that  the  abdominal  viscera  are  subject  to  decomposi- 
tion before  the  limbs ; and  as  soon  as  decomposition  does  set 
in,  the  blood  coagulates  in  the  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  it ; 
as,  for  example,  in  small  veins  of  the  intestines.  This  cause 
of  error  was,  however,  I think,  guarded  against  in  the  last 
case;  and  considering  the  almost  universal  occurrence  of 
coagulum  in  the  heart  of  the  human  subject  twenty-four 
hours  after  death,  compared  with  the  universal  absence  of  it 
in  the  small  veins  of  healthy  parts,  so  far  as  I have  yet 
examined  them,  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals,  I 
think  the  fact  must  be  admitted,  that  where  a large  mass  of 
blood  exists  within  a cavity  of  the  heart  or  a blood-vessel,  it 
experiences  coagulation  sooner  than  if  in  a small  vessel  of 
the  same  body.  If- this  be  admitted,  it  becomes  a strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  active  operation  of  the  tissues,  for 
the  blood  is  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air  in  a 
subcutaneous  vein  than  in  the  heart,  and  the  only  conceiv- 
able reason  for  the  greater  persistence  of  fluidity  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former,  is  that  the  influence  of  the  tissues 
operates  to  greater  advantage  upon  the  smaller  mass  of 
blood. 

Again,  supposing  it  to  be  admitted  that  free  ammonia 
exists  within  the  blood-vessels,  maintaining  the  fibrine  in 
solution,  a hypothesis  which,  I confess,  appears  to  me  very 
probable, — granting  the  ammonia  theory,  I say,  as  far  as  it 
can  possibly  be  granted,  it  is  clear  that  no  merely  neutral 
action  of  the  tissues  could  check  the  evolution  of  the  alkali  in 
the  manner  described ; and  nothing  can  tend  to  convince  us 
more  of  the  potency  of  the  vital  forces  than  to  consider  what 
new  powers  must  be  impressed  upon  the  chemically  inert 
constituents  of  the  tissues,  in  order  to  enable  them  securely 
to  chain  down  the  alkaline  gas,  in  spite  of  its  excessive 
volatility. 

There  is  one  other  experiment  upon  the  sheep’s  foot  which 
I do  not  like  to  omit  mentioning.  Having  exposed  a sub- 
cutaneous vein,  six  hours  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  I 
pressed  out  the  blood  from  an  inch  of  it,  and  treated  the 
empty  part  with  caustic  ammonia,  the  adjacent  parts  being 
protected  with  olive  oil.  When  the  smell  of  the  ammonia 
had  passed  off,  I let  the  blood  return,  and,  two  or  three 
hours  after,  found  that  the  portion  that  had  had  the  vitality 
destroyed  by  the  ammonia  was  full  of  clot,  while  the  blood  in 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  vein  were  fluid,  and  coagulated  on 
exposure. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  result  of  the  application  of 
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the  ammonia.  The  surrounding  tissues  had  not  been  tho- 
roughly protected  from  its  action  by  the  oil,  and  next  morn- 
ing all  the  parts  on  which  it  had  acted  were  the  seat  of  the 
most  intense  congestion,  accompanied  with  exudation  or 
glairy  matter  into  the  cellular  tissue ; in  fact,  there  were  all 
the  appearances  of  the  most  severe  inflammation.  Some  of 
the  exuded  matter  had  trickled  down  on  a board  beneath, 
and  had  there  coagulated,  showing  that  genuine  exudation  of 
lymph  had  been  the  result  of  this  post-mortem  examination, 
then,  I believe  for  the  first  time,  observed  in  one  of  the 
mammalia.  I cannot  avoid  expressing  the  satisfaction  that 
it  has  given  me  to  find  what  I had  inferred  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, in  my  investigations  on  inflammation,  now  esta- 
blished as  a matter  of  observation.  I had  found  that  the 
blood-corpuscles,  both  red  and  white,  were  perfectly  free 
from  adhesiveness  within  the  vessels  of  a healthy  part,  but 
that  in  an  inflamed  region  they  stuck  together  just  as  they 
are  seen  to  do  between  two  plates  of  glass.  Having  thus 
observed  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  comport  themselves 
in  an  inflamed  part,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  blood  drawn 
from  the  body,  1 inferred  that  the  liquor  sanguinis  was,  in  all 
probability,  similarly  affected,  although  coagulation  is  not 
observed  in  the  capillaries,  in  consequence  of  the  movement 
of  the  blood ; and  I gave  the  same  explanation  of  the  speedy 
coagulation  of  lymph,  and  of  the  formation  of  clots  in 
inflamed  vessels,  as  has  been  substantiated  by  independent 
facts  this  evening.  In  the  paper  before  alluded  to,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs  : — 66  The  non-adhesiveness  of  the  red 
and  white  corpuscles,  and  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  seem  to- 
be  due  to  one  and  the  same  mysterious  and  wonderful 
agency, — the  tissues  of  a healthy  body  appearing  to  extend 
over  the  blood  near  them  a part  of  the  same  influence  by 
which  they  are  themselves  protected  from  the  action  of  che- 
mical affinities  tending  to  their  decomposition.”  We  now 
see  that  when  an  agent  capable  of  producing  inflammation 
acts  upon  a part  in  which  the  blood  is  at  rest,  coagulation  of 
the  blood  does  really  occur  in  the  vessels. 

There  is  an  error  of  observation  into  which  Dr.  Richardson 
has  unaccountably  fallen,  which  it  appears  important  to 
correct.  In  speaking  of  the  coagulation  of  a portion  of  blood 
enclosed  between  two  ligatures  in  the  jugular  vein  of  a dog 
or  cat,  he  mentions  the  formation  of  a large  bubble  of  air 
within  the  vessel,  a little  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  coagula- 
tion. I have  frequently  seen  the  pellucid  appearance  he 
describes,  but  find  that  it  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
coagulation,  but  is  due  to  the  subsidence  of  the  red  corpus- 
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cles,  leaving  a layer  of  clear  liquor  sanguinis  at  the  top.  If 
two  ligatures  be  applied,  about  an  inch  apart,  upon  a sub- 
cutaneous vein  of  one  of  the  legs  of  a cat,  care  having  been 
taken  not  to  disturb  the  connections  of  the  vessel,  or  inflict 
injury  upon  it,  and  the  leg  be  suspended  by  the  paw  in  the 
vertical  position,  the  clear  appearance  will  begin  to  show 
itself  below  the  upper  ligature  within  five  minutes.  If  now 
the  limb  be  left  for  several  hours,  the  skin  having  been  care- 
fully replaced  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  the  clear  colour- 
less upper  layer  will  be  found  to  occupy  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  length  of  the  portion  of  vein,  and  to  be  sharply  defined 
from  the  black  lower  layer  which  contains  all  the  red  corpus- 
cles. If  now  the  upper  part  be  punctured,  the  clear  liquor 
sanguinis  will  flow’  out,  and  coagulate  upon  any  object  held 
to  receive  it. 

Some  of  the  observations  above  described  will  have  a bear- 
ing upon  medico-legal  inquiries,  showing,  as  they  do,  that 
not  only  ecchymosis,  which  some  have  denied,  but  even 
inflammation  may  be  developed  post-mortem , provided  that 
the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins  is  in  some  way  prevented. 

There  are  other  bearings,  both  upon  pathology  and  prac- 
tice, to  w^hich  I cannot  even  allude  on  the  present  occasion ; 
but  I thought  it  best  to  place  the  facts  at  once  before  my 
professional  brethren,  confident  that  they  will  receive  from 
them  all  the  attention  that  they  may  deserve. 

In  conclusion,  I have  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Craig,  for  the  kind  and  able  assistance  which  he  has 
offered  me  throughout  this  investigation,  and  also  to  my 
friends,  Drs.  Gourlay  and  Hill,  who  have  on  several  occasions 
lent  me  most  valuable  aid. — Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medicine, 
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Translations  and  Reviews  of  Continental 
Veterinary  Journals, 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 


Giomale  di  Med.  Vet.  della  Societa  Rationale,  Mese  di  Agosto. 
TYPHUS  PNEUMONIA  and  its  MANIFESTATION  in  CAVALRY. 

By  D.  Bertracchi,  Chief  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  School  of  Cavalry. 

This  affection  has  visited  the  stables  of  the  school  for  the 
second  time,  but  its  progress  was  rather  slow.  It  prevailed, 
however,  for  a long  period,  that  is,  from  the  autumn  to  the 
end  of  winter.  It  assumed  the  thoracic  rather  than  the  ab- 
dominal form.  The  principal  symptoms  were  dulness, 
which  increased  during  the  progress  of  the  malady  to  positive 
stupor;  a dry  cough  ; heaving  of  the  flanks,  which  increased 
so  rapidly  as  to  threaten  suffocation ; defluxion  of  tears  ; 
great  weakness,  which  rendered  progression  difficult,  and 
caused  a frequent  shifting  of  position  when  the  animal  was 
standing.  T he  pulse  was  soft,  feeble,  and  frequent  ; be- 
coming quite  indistinct  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease.  The  mucous  membranes  were  injected,  and  of  yellow 
colour.  The  appetite  was  lost ; but  several  of  the  patients 
would  grasp  a lock  of  hay  and  hold  it  between  their  teeth 
without  making  any  attempt  to  masticate  it.  Tremors  and 
convulsions  were  likewise  occasionally  observed. 

Causes. — The  disease  is  not  contagious,  but  its  principal 
cause  is  an  alteration  of  the  blood.  The  predisposing  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  this  are  those  which  gradually  induce 
a state  of  the  blood  which  seem  to  prove  it  to  be  wanting  in 
red  cells  and  fibrine;  there  being  a superabundant  quantity 
of  serum.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  those 
horses  which  have  been  pastured  on  the  plains  of  the 
Maremme,  and  are  purchased  as  remounts  for  the  cavalry, 
and  are  further  subjected  to  a want  of  sufficient  food  on  their 
journey.  Besides,  after  having  joined  the  different  corps,  they 
are  subjected  to  severe  exertion  before  they  have  acquired 
sufficient  age  and  condition.  In  fact  it  has  been  invariably 
the  case,  that  after  the  troops  have  gone  into  camp,  for  this 
disease  to  break  out  amongst  these  horses. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  the  exhibition  of  mild  aperients ; 
Quinine  combined  with  aromatic  bitters,  and  occasional  doses 
of  calomel;  and  likewise  of  revulsives  to  different  parts  of 
the  body.  In  the  sectio  cadaveris  the  liver  was  always  found 
to  be  hard  and  gorged  with  blood  of  a sero-albuminous 
character;  the  heart  to  be  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and 
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covered  with  petechial  spots  more  or  less  on  its  external 
surface — the  left  ventricle  is  found  to  be  filled  with  a grayish 
coagulum,  but  the  right  with  dark-coloured  venous  blood. 
This  disease  prevailed  in  1853  with  far  greater  severity,  but 
its  duration  was  not  so  long.  The  author  asks  the  question 
whether  this  new  malady  has  not  some  analogy  to  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia of  cattle  which  has  of  late  years  visited  the  north 
of  Italy  with  great  severity. 


ANAESTHETICS  TOPICALLY  APPLIED. 

Del  Signor  G.  Levi,  Medico-Yeterinario,  Toscano. 

The  author  of  this  paper  was  led,  by  the  results  obtained 
by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  since  the  memoir  which  M. 
Rechet  read  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  Paris,  on  the 
local  application  of  anaesthetic  agents  in  surgical  operations, 
to  try  them  on  domestic  animals;  and  he  gives  the  following 
results.  Having  to  cauterize  a splint  on  the  off  fore  leg  of  a 
mare,  he  applied  an  ounce  and  a half  of  ether  to  the  part 
during  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  which  so  blunted  the 
feeling,  that  the  mare  never  moved  during  the  operation, 
although  she  was  of  a highly  nervous  temperament.  By  the 
same  process  another  horse  was  fired  with  similar  success; 
and  an  English  dog  had  a large  tumour  removed,  without 
giving  indications  of  pain.  The  great  advantage  of  this  mode 
of  subduing  pain  is,  that  operations  on  the  horse  and  other 
large  animals  can  be  performed  standing,  thereby  avoiding 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  casting  them. 


Journal  des  Velerinaires  du  Midi,  August,  1858. 

This  number  commences  with  a meteorological  table  for 
the  three  months  of  the  last  quarter,  in  which  the  conditions  of 
the  barometer,  thermometer,  and  hygrometer  are  dailyentered, 
as  also  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Compared  with  the  year 
1856,  it  is  shown  that  while  in  1856  the  west  wind  predomi- 
nated, in  1857  the  south  wind  was  most  frequent ; but  it  is 
remarkable  that  during  the  two  corresponding  quarters  of 
each  of  these  years  the  north  wind  prevailed  for  an  equal 
number  of  days,  and  that  it  was  more  frequent  than  any  of 
the  others.  The  prevalence  of  this  wind  during  the  hot 
weather  is  very  favorable  to  health,  and  also  to  a favorable 
issue  of  all  diseases,  provided  animals  are  not  exposed  to  it 
when  heated.  This  is,  however,  far  from  being  the  case  with 
the  west  wind,  and  still  more  so  with  that  from  the  south, 
which  is  much  more  obnoxious  on  account  of  the  humidity 
by  which  it  is  charged.  Under  its  influence  animals  are 
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depressed  ; diseases  speedily  run  their  course,  and  their  termi- 
nation is  generally  fatal.  Those  animals  also  that  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  surgical  operations  are  also  greatly  affected 
b}^  it.  No  particular  diseases  have  prevailed  during  the  quarter. 
Such  affections  as  mastoiditis,  coryza,  and  elephantiasis  have 
progressed  favorably.  This  last  affection  is  peculiar  to  hot 
countries,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  assumes  the 
acute  form.  Ophthalmia  from  the  presence  of  worms  has 
been  frequently  observed,  affecting  chiefly  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  but  not  the  aqueous  humour.  It  is  generally  observed 
that,  in  the  month  of  July  and  August,  these  parasites  are 
found  existing  on  the  cornea.  Upwards  of  twenty  have 
been  noticed  in  the  same  eye.  They  often  interlace  and 
form  small  bundles  under  the  membrana  nictitans.  At 
other  times  they  creep  over  the  cornea  with  great  rapidity, 
and  if  disturbed  hide  themselves  in  the  folds  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  generally  at  the  inner  canthus.  They  do  not 
always  produce  positive  inflammation,  but  there  is  always 
more  or  less  irritation  of  the  eye  present,  which  is  evinced 
by  the  animals  rubbing  their  eyes  against  any  convenient 
thing.  The  treatment  consists  in  first  removing  the  worms, 
and  then  in  the  employment  of  collyriums,  which  possess 
anthelmintic  properties. 

Calcareous  affections  of  the  urinary  organs  in  the  ox 
tribe  occurred  towards  the  end  of  August  and  during  Sep- 
tember. This  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  forage,  which 
consisted  principally  of  maize,  which  contained  much  wTater 
of  vegetation,  and  which  greatly  increased  both  the  secre- 
tion of  urine,  and  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  calculi 
into  the  urethral  canal.  The  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  urine  is  shown  by  slight  colicky  pains,  and  by  the  in- 
curvation of  the  spine.  &c.  The  treatment  consisted  in 
removing  the  calculi  by  a surgical  operation,  but  which  could 
not  be  at  all  times  effected. 


EILARLE  ON  THE  EYE  OE  AN  OX. 

Par  M.  Baillet,  Professeur  a l’Ecole  T eterinaire  de  Toulouse. 

The  worms  which  were  found  under  the  eyelids  of  an  ox 
in  1858,  were  Nematoides , which  by  their  organization 
belong  to  the  genus  Filaria.  They,  however,  appear  to 
constitute  a distinct  and  well-characterised  variety,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  described  in  any  work  I have  yet  seen. 
I therefore  think  it  very  opportune  to  be  enabled  to  give 
their  principal  characters.  These  worms  are  gregarious, 
being  found  generally  in  numbers  of  nine, — eight  females  and 
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one  male.  The  latter  named  not  being  well  preserved,  will 
leave  a void  in  my  description.  The  females  are  white  in 
colour,  about  twenty-five  millimeters  in  length.  They  are 
cylindrical,  slightly  tapering  towards  their  extremities:  the 
anterior  extremity  being  sharper  than  the  posterior,  which 
terminates  in  a short  point.  The  body  in  the  centre  mea- 
sures from  forty-five  to  sixty  hundredths  of  a millimeter; 
while  at  the  anterior  extremity  it  is  only  from  seven  to  eight 
hundredths  over  the  mouth,  and  about  twenty-four  over  the 
tail.  The  integument  is  somewhat  hard  and  striated  trans- 
versely; the  striae  being  well  marked  and  close  together  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  but  more  distant  over  the 
other  parts  of  it.  The  distance  between  the  lines  varies 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  thousandths  of  a millimeter.  The 
mouth  is  circular,  without  papillae.  The  oesophagus  is 
round,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  mouth  at  the  beginning, 
but  swelling  out  at  its  termination.  There  is  no  stomach, 
but  the  intestine  follows  the  oesophagus,  and  is  of  the  same 
size  at  its  commencement,  but  enlarges  gradually.  It  is 
slightly  sinuous,  and  terminates  in  the  anus,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  a short  distance  from  the  tail.  The  genital  organs 
are  composed  of  two  ovaries,  one  oviduct,  &c. 

The  Nematoides , without  being  very  common,  are  not  ab- 
solutely rare.  M.  Serres  has  often  found  them  under  the 
eyelids  of  the  ox.  I had  an  opportunity  to  study  their  cha- 
racteristics in  six  females  found  by  M.  Lafosse  under  the 
eyelid  of  a cow  in  1855.  From  that  time,  though  some 
details  of  their  organization  wTere  still  wanting,  I considered 
them  as  belonging  to  the  genus  Filaria,  and  I designated 
them  in  my  course  of  lectures  as  the  Filaria  bovis.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  which  these  worms  are  to 
occupy  in  our  classification.  Their  slender,  filiform,  and 
elongated  bodies ; their  defined  mouth  w ithout  papillae ; 
their  almost  terminal  anus  ; their  double  ovaries,  united  in 
one  common  oviduct,  which  is  situated  at  a little  distance 
from  the  extreme  end  of  the  anterior  extremity  ; and 
their  embryons,  W'hich  are  notched  in  the  interior  of  the 
tubes  of  the  oviduct,  all  show'  that  these  Nematoides  belong 
to  the  genus  Filaria.  The  name  of  Filaria  bovis  may  not  be 
a proper  one,  as  there  are  other  Filaria  found  in  these  animals, 
and,  therefore,  an  inconvenience  might  arise  from  its  adop- 
tion. I propose  to  give  them  the  name  of  Filaria  pal- 
pebrarum , which  wTould  indicate  their  locality.  It  is  probable 
that  the  worms  found  in  the  globe  of  the  eye  of  the  ox  are 
of  the  same  genus  as  the  one  just  described,  and  that  their 
different  locality  is  effected  by  transmigration,  or,  perhaps, 
they  may  deposit  their  embryons  under  the  eyelids. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN,  DECEMBER  1,  1858. 


Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. 

Cicero. 


ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS  AND  THEIR  CLAIMS 
ON  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Rank  and  position  are  among  the  things  for  which  most 
men  have  a great  predilection.  With  what  pride  are  we 
accustomed  to  speak  of  any  connection  which  perchance  may 
exist  between  ourselves  and  those  who  occupy  a more 
elevated  status  in  society.  How  boastingly  does  the  plebeian 
dwell  on  the  fact  of  his  having  an  aristocratic  relative.  Say 
what  we  may  to  the  contrary,  we  are  all  more  or  less  under 
this  instinctive  influence,  and  like  a spell  it  regulates  many 
of  our  public  acts,  and  stimulates  also  our  private  exertions. 
It  imparts  to  us  even  our  nationalities,  rewards  our  heroes — 
military  and  naval — with  baronetcies  and  dukedoms,  bestows 
upon  them  decorations  of  honour,  fills  their  coffers  with 
gifts  and  pensions,  and  raises  statues  and  monuments  to 
their  memories.  All  this  if  rightly  used  is  well  ; and  when 
we  look  into  the  different  sections  of  our  social  system  we 
behold  many  advantages  which  spring  from  this  principle  of 
our  common  nature.  If  this  be  true  then,  it  becomes  not 
merely  a something  to  be  encouraged,  but  even  to  be 
contended  for;  and  when  attained  it  deserves  our  warmest 
congratulations. 

The  medical  profession,  after  a long  and  arduous  struggle 
for  just  honours  to  be  awarded  for  services  in  the  army,  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  all  it  sought,  and  all  which  was  right- 
fully its  due.  Justice  has  thus  been  done  to  the  most  noble 
branch  of  the  healing  art,  and  a country’s  appreciation  has 
been  stamped  on  the  means  which  the  medical  profession  has 
so  successfully  adopted  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  disease 
among  her  sons  of  war. 

Has  not,  we  wrould  ask,  the  veterinary  profession  a like 
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claim — minor  in  degree  it  may  be— for  the  services  it  too  has 
rendered  for  upwards  of  half  a century  to  the  army,  both  in 
the  times  of  war  as  well  as  in  those  of  peace?  Unhesitatingly  we 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  The  preservation  of 
the  lives  of  horses  and  the  maintaining  of  them  in  an  efficient 
condition  for  active  duty  are,  in  one  sense,  of  equal,  if  not  of 
greater,  importance  than  even  the  health  of  our  soldiers  ; for 
what  would  be  the  worth  of  our  cavalry  without  its  horses  ? 
That  our  readers  may  see  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the 
army  surgeon,  we  append  the  warrant  which  has  recently 
been  issued  from  the  Ministry  of  War;  our  object  being  to 
rouse  our  army  veterinary  surgeons  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  improve  their  position.  We  profess  not  to  be  in  the  con- 
fidence of  those  at  head  quarters  in  such  a matter  as  this, 
but  we  think  we  know  the  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  suffi- 
ciently well  to  be  convinced  that  he  would  gladly  aid  in  pro- 
motingthewell-beingof  hisprofessional  brethren  by  obtaining 
for  them,  in  addition  to  an  improved  rank,  an  increase  of  their 
pay,  which  latter  we  consider  too  little,  and  as  such  offering 
scarcely  any  inducement  to  men  of  education  to  enter  the 
army.  Fortunately  for  the  maintaining  of  an  honorable 
status  for  our  profession,  some  from  the  possession  of  private 
means  and  a taste  for  army  life  have  preferred  this  to  private 
practice.  We  would,  therefore,  advise  a meeting  should  be 
at  once  held,  resolutions  adopted,  a standing  committee 
formed,  and  a deputation  appointed  to  wait  on  those  in 
authority,  to  press  the  claims  of  the  army  veterinary  surgeons 
on  the  government.  Success,  perhaps,  is  nearer  at  hand 
than  many  may  expect.  We  throw  out  the  hint,  as  it  is 
fitting  we  should  do  as  the  exponents  of  the  wishes  of  our 
profession  and  anxious  to  promote  its  advancement.  We 
must  leave  it  to  others  to  act. 

“ Victoria  R.—  Whereas  we  have  taken  into  our  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  our  authority  to 
inquire  into  the  regulations  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  our 
military  forces  and  the  medical  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
our  army  ; our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that,  from  and  after  the  date  of 
this  warrant,  the  following  rules  shall  be  established  for  the  future 
admission,  promotion,  and  retirement,  and  the  pay,  half  pay,  relative 
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rank,  and  allowances  of  the  medical  officers  of  our  army,  and  that  by 
these  rules  our  Commander-in-Chief  shall  govern  himself  in  recom- 
mending officers  for  admission,  promotion,  and  retirement. 

u 1.  The  grades  of  medical  officers  in  our  army  shall  be  four  in 
number,  viz.  : 

“ (I.)  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals. 

“ (2.)  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals. 

“ (3.)  Staff  or  Regimental  Surgeon,  who,  after  twenty  years’  full  pay 
service  in  any  rank,  shall  be  styled  Surgeon-Major. 

“ (4.)  Staff  or  Regimental  Assistant-Surgeon. 

2.  No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  the  competitive  examination 
for  a commission  in  the  medical  department  of  our  army  who  does  not 
possess  such  a certificate  or  certificates  as  would  qualify  a civilian  to 
practise  medicine  and  surgery ; and  no  such  candidate  shall  receive  a 
commission  as  assistant -surgeon  until  he  shall  have  satisfactorily  passed 
an  examination  in  military  medicine,  surgery,  and  hygiene,  after  at- 
tending- the  authorised  courses  in  a general  military  hospital. 

“3.  No  assistant-surgeon  shall  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  surgeon  until  he  shall  have  passed  such  examination  as  our  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  may  require,  and  shall  have  served  on  full 
pay  with  the  commission  of  assistant-surgeon  for  five  years,  of  which 
two  shall  have  been  passed  in  or  with  a regiment. 

“ 4.  A surgeon,  whether  on  the  staff  or  attached  to  regiments,  must 
have  served  ten  years  in  the  army,  with  a commission  on  full  pay,  of 
which  two  must  have  been  passed,  with  the  rank  of  surgeon,  in  or  with 
a regiment,  before  he  will  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
deputy  inspector-general  of  hospitals. 

‘*5.  A deputy  inspector  general  of  hospitals  must  have  served  five 
years  at  home,  or  three  abroad,  in  that  rank,  before  he  shall  be  eligible 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  inspector-general. 

“ In  cases,  however,  of  emergency,  or  when  the  good  of  the  service 
renders  such  alteration  desirable,  it  shall  be  competent  for  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  to  shorten  the  several  periods  of  service  above 
mentioned,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  deem  fit  and  expedient. 

“ 6.  Assistant-surgeons  shall,  as  a general  rule,  be  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  surgeon  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  in  the  service,  unless 
unfit  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  from  physical  or  professional 
incompetence  or  misconduct.  In  cases  of  distinguished  service,  how- 
ever, an  assistant-surgeon  may  be  promoted  without  reference  to  se- 
niority ; and  in  such  cases,  with  a view  to  insure  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  an  appointment  made  out  of  the  regular  course  of  promo- 
tion, the  recommendation  in  which  the  services  of  the  officer  shall  be 
detailed,  shall  be  published  in  the  General  Orders  of  the  Army  and  in 
the  Gazette  in  which  his  promotion  appears. 

“ 7.  All  promotion  from  the  rank  of  surgeon  to  that  of  deputy-in- 
spector, and  from  the  rank  of  deputy-inspector  to  that  of  inspector, 
shall  be  given  by  selection  for  ability  and  merit ; and  the  grounds  for 
such  selection  shall  be  stated  to  us  in  writing,  and  recorded  in  the  office 
of  our  Commander-in-Chief,  the  selection  being  made  from  the  whole 
rank  of  surgeons,  whether  styled  surgeons  or  surgeons-major. 

“ 8.  The  rates  of  pay  of  the  medical  officers  of  our  army  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 
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After 
30  years’ 
service  on 
Full  Pay. 

After 
25  years’ 
service  on 
Full  Pay. 

1 After 
|20  years’ 
service  on 
Full  Pay. 

After 
15  years’ 
service  on 
Full  Pay. 

After 
10  years’ 
service  on 
Full  Pay. 

After 
5 years’ 
servieeon 
Full  Pay. 

Under 
5 years’ 
servieeon 
Full  Pay. 

£ 5.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.d. 

£ s.d. 

£ S.d. 

£ s.  d. 

Inspector- General  . 

2 5 0 

2 5 0 

2 0 0* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Deputy  - Inspector- 
General  

1 14  0 

1 10  0 

18  0* 

___ 

Surgeon-Major.  . . 

— 

1 5 0 

12  0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Surgeon  

- — 

— 

0 18  0 

0 15  0 

— 

— 

Assistant- Surgeon  . 

mTTm 

0 13  0 

0 11  6 

0 10  0 

<f9.  In  addition  to  the  pay  of  their  ranks,  officers  at  the  head  of  the 
medical  department  on  foreign  stations  shall  receive  allowances  at  the 
under-mentioned  rates,  when  serving  under  the  following  circum- 
stances, viz. : 

“ If  with  an  army  in  the  field,  of  10,000  men  or 

upwards  , 20s.  per  day. 

“ If  with  an  army  in  the  field,  of  5,000  men  or 

upwards  . 15s.  ,, 

“ If  with  an  army  in  the  field,  of  any  less  number  10s.  „ 

“If  serving  in  a colony  where  the  forces  consist 

of  1500  men  or  upwards  , . .5s.  ,, 

**  10.  After  the  date  of  this  warrant,  every  medical  officer  placed  on 
half  pay  by  reduction  of  establishment,  or  on  the  report  of  a Medical 
Board,  or  in  consequence  of  being  incapacitated  by  reason  of  ill  health, 
caused  by  wounds,  or  brought  on  by  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  shall 
he  allowed  the  half  pay  to  which  his  period  of  full  pay  service  may 
entitle  him,  according  to  the  following  schedule  : 


After  After 

30  years’  | 25  years’ 
service  on  service  on 
Full  Pay.  Full  Pay. 

1 

After 
20  years’ 
servieeon 
Full  Pay. 

After 
15  years’ 
service  on 
Full  Pay. 

After 
10  years’ 
service  on 
Full  Pay. 

After  Under 
5 years’  1 5 years’ 
service  on  service  on 
Full  Pay.  Full  Pay. 

£ s.  d.£  s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 5.  d. 

£ 5.  d. 

£ 5.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Inspector- General  . 

1 17  6 1 13  6 

1 10  0 

«- 

p— 

— 

— 

Deputy  - Inspector- 
General  

1 5 61  26 

1 1 0 

Surgeon-Major . . . 

— 

0 18  6 

0 16  6 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

Surgeon  

— 

— 

— 

0 13  6 

0 11  0 

— 

— 

Assistant- Surgeon  . 

— 

— 

— — 

0 10  0 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 

“11.  With  a view  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  all  medical 
officers  of  the  rank  of  surgeon-major,  surgeon,  or  assistant-surgeon, 
shall  be  placed  on  the  Retired  List,  when  they  shall  have  attained  the 


* Or  on  promotion,  should  these  periods  of  service  not  be  com- 
pleted. 
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age  of  fifty-five  years,  and  all  inspectors-general  and  deputy  irispectors- 
general,  when  they  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

“Officers  thus  superannuated  shall  be  entitled  to  the  rates  of  half 
pay  stated  in  the  preceding  schedule. 

“ 12.  Every  medical  officer  who  shall  have  served  upon  full  pay  for 
twenty-five  years  and  upwards  shall  have  the  right  to  retire  upon  half 
pay,  at  the  rate  of  seven  tenths  of  the  daily  pay  he  was  in  receipt  of 
when  retiring,  provided  he  shall  have  served  three  years  in  the  rank 
from  which  he  retires,  or  shall  have  served  in  any  rank  for  ten  years  in 
the  colonies,  or  five  years  with  an  army  in  the  field.  But  if  he  shall 
not  have  complied  with  any  one  of  these  conditions,  he  shall  be  entitled 
only  to  half  pay  at  the  rate  of  seven  tenths  of  the  daily  pay  he  was  in 
receipt  of  before  his  last  promotion. 

“ 13.  Every  medical  officer  thus  claiming  to  retire,  must  give  six 
months’  notice  to  the  head  of  his  department  of  his  intention  to  claim 
this  right,  prior  to  his  being  allowed  to  retire;  and  no  medical  officer 
shall  have  a right  to  give  such  notice  after  he  shall  be  under  orders  to 
proceed  to  any  foreign  station,  until  he  shall  have  served  at  such  station 
one  month. 

“ 14.  If  a medical  officer  is  placed  on  half  pay  from  any  other  cause 
than  those  hereinbefore  named,  he  shall  only  be  allowed  a temporary 
rate  of  half  pay  (not  exceeding  the  rates  stated  in  Clause  10),  for  such 
period  and  at  such  rate  as  shall  be  assigned  to  him  by  our  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  on  a consideration  of  the  length  and  character  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  public  by  such  medical  officer. 

“ 15.  On  reduction  of  establishment,  the  surgeon  and  assistant- 
surgeon  who  are  junior  in  the  ranks  shall  be  the  first  reduced,  and,  on 
restoration  to  full  pay,  the  reduced  officers  who  are  senior  in  their  rank 
shall  be  the  first  restored. 

“16.  The  relative  rank  of  the  medical  officers  of  our  army  shall  be 
as  follows : 

“Staff  or  regimental  assistant-surgeon,  as  a lieutenant,  according  to 
the  date  of  his  commission;  and  after  six  years’  full  pay  service,  as 
captain,  according  to  the  date  of  the  completion  of  such  service. 

“ Staff  or  regimental  surgeon,  as  major,  according  to  the  date  of  his 
commission ; and  surgeon-major,  as  lieutenant-colonel,  but  junior  of 
that  rank. 

“Deputy  inspector-general  of  hospitals,  as  lieutenant-colonel,  ac- 
cording to  the  date  of  his  commission  ; and  after  five  years’  full  pay 
service  as  deputy  inspector-general,  as  colonel,  according  to  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  such  service. 

“Inspector-general  of  hospitals,  as  brigadier-general,  according  to 
the  date  of  his  commission;  if  with  an  army  in  the  field,  or  after  three 
years’  full  pay  service  as  inspector-general,  as  major-general,  from  the 
date  of  his  joining  such  army  in  the  field,  or  according  to  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  such  service. 

“17.  Such  relative  rank  shall  carry  with  it  all  precedence  and  ad- 
vantages attaching  to  the  rank  with  which  it  corresponds  [except  as 
regards  the  presidency  of  courts-martial,  where  our  will  and  pleasure 
is,  that  the  senior  combatant  officer  be  always  president],  and  shall  re- 
gulate the  choice  of  quarters,  rates  of  lodging  money,  servants,  forage, 
fuel,  and  light,  or  allowances  in  their  stead,  detention  and  prize  money. 
But  when  a medical  officer  is  serving  with  a regiment  or  detachment, 
the  officer  commanding,  though  he  be  junior  in  rank  to  such  medical 
officer,  is  entitled  to  a preference  in  the  choice  of  quarters. 

“ 18.  Medical  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  allowances  granted 
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by  our  warrant  of  13th  July,  1857,  on  account  of  wounds  and  in- 
juries received  in  action,  as  combatant  officers  holding  the  same  relative 
ranks. 

“ 19.  Their  families  shall  in  like  manner  he  entitled  to  all  the  allow- 
ances granted  by  our  warrant  of  1 5th  June,  1855,  to  the  families  of 
combatant  officers  holding  the  same  relative  ranks. 

*‘20.  Medical  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  field  allowances,  at  home 
and  abroad,  at  the  following  rates,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and 
restrictions  laid  down  in  our  warrant  of  1st  July,  1848  ; 


“ Daily  Rate. 


Regimental . Ordinary. 

s.  d. 

“ Assistant-surgeon,  under  six  years’  service  . 1 0 

“ „ ,,  above  six  years’  service  . 1 6 

“Surgeon  . . . . .26 

“ Surgeon-major  . . . .26 


Staff. 

“ Assistant-surgeon,  under  six  years’  service  . 1 6 

“ ,,  ,,  above  six  years’  service  . 2 0 

“ Surgeons  . . . . .30 

“ Surgeon-major  . . . .30 

“ Deputy  inspector-general,  under  three  years’ 

service  . . . .46 

“ „ .,  „ above  three  years’ 

service  . . .60 

“ Inspector-general  of  hospitals  . .90 


Extra- 
ordinary, 
s.  d. 

2 0 
2 6 
4 6 
4 6 


. 2 6 
. 3 6 

. 5 0 

. 5 0 

7 6 

. 10  0 
. 15  0 


“ 21.  Surgeons  or  surgeons-major  of  infantry  regiments  shall  not  in 
future  be  subject  to  any  diminution  of  the  allowance  of  forage,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  in  force,  nor  to  any  stoppage  out  of  their  daily  pay 
for  any  ration  of  hay,  straw,  or  oats  supplied  for  the  horse  or  horses 
kept  by  them  for  the  public  service. 

“22.  All  staff  surgeons  of  the  first  class,  and  senior  surgeons  of 
artillery  now  serving,  or  who,  being  now  on  half  pay,  shall  hereafter 
be  called  upon  to  serve,  shall  rank  as  surgeons-major  from  the  date  of 
their  commissions  as  staff  surgeons  of  the  first  class,  or  senior  surgeons 
of  artillery,  and  shall  receive  the  pay  of  surgeon-inajor,  according  to 
the  foregoing  schedule  of  full  pay  from  the  date  of  this  warrant,  or 
from  the  date  of  being  called  from  half  pay  to  full  pay;  and  all  sur- 
geons who  have  already  completed  twenty  years’  full-pav  service,  or 
upwards,  in  any  rank,  shall  have  the  rank  and  pay  of  surgeons-major 
from  the  date  of  this  warrant. 

“23,  Medical  officers  shall  be  held  entitled  to  the  same  honours 
as  other  officers  of  our  army  of  equal  relative  rank.* 

“24.  A medical  officer,  retiring  after  a full-pay  service  of  twenty-five 
years  and  upwards,  may,  if  recommended  for  the  same  by  the  head  of 
his  department,  receive  a step  of  honorary  rank,  but  without  any 
consequent  increase  of  half  pay. 


* This  clause  does  not  extend  to  the  compliments  to  be  paid  by 
garrison  or  regimental  guards  as  laid  down  in  pages  29  and  30  of  the 
Queen’s  Regulations  for  the  Army. 
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“ 25.  Good-service  pensions  shall  be  awarded  to  the  most  meritorious 
medical  officers  of  our  army,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  determined  by  us,  with  the  advice  of  our  Secretary  of 
State  for  War. 

“ 26.  Six  of  the  most  meritorious  medical  officers  of  the  army 
shall  be  named  My  Honorary  Physicians,  and  six.  My  Honorary 
Surgeons. 

“ Given  atom-  Court  of  St.  James’s,  this  first  day  of  October,  1858, 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  our  reign. 

“By  her  Majesty’s  command, 

“ J.  Peel.” 


VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ACTING-SECRETARY’S  REPORT  EOR  THE  TWENTY-SECOND 
SESSION,  1857-8. 

Gentlemen. — At  the  close  of  each  session  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  acting  secretary  to  lay  before  the  members  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  that  duty 
I this  evening  have  to  discharge* 

The  statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Association 
was  placed  before  you  at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
by  Professor  Morton,  and  consequently  it  needs  not  now  to 
be  especially  referred  to. 

At  the  meeting  with  which  this  session  commenced,  you 
elected  as  vice-presidents  Messrs.  Hewson,  Hood,  Cope, 
Cutting,  Roberts,  and  Bland,  with  myself  as  your  acting 
secretary ; and  when  two  of  the  vice-presidents,  namely^, 
Messrs.  Cutting  and  Bland,  became  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Messrs.  Bovett  and  Maw 
were  chosen  to  serve  in  their  stead. 

During  the  session  nineteen  new  members  have  been 
elected  from  among  the  students  of  this  College,  and  essays 
have  been  read  by  the  following  gentlemen : 

Mr.  H . Cutting , on  the  ‘ Condition  of  the  Blood,  in  relation 
to  the  Exhibition  of  Diuretic  Agents  to  the  Horse/ 

Mr.  H.  E.  Hood , on  ‘ Sulphur  and  its  Compounds,  as  used 
in  Veterinary  Practice/ 

Mr.  IV.  A.  Cox , on  ‘ Veterinary  Obstetrics/ 

Mr.  F.  Bland,  on  the  ‘Supporters  of  Combustion/ 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bovett,  on  the  ‘Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
the  Genital  Organs  of  the  Male,  and  the  Predetermination 
of  Sex/ 

Mr.  Maw , on  ‘ Castrat’on  and  Scrotal  Hernia/ 

Mr.  Parnell,  on  ‘ Some  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Stomachs  of 
Ruminants/ 

Mr.  C.  Hewson , on  the  ‘ Philosophy  of  Disease/ 
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Mr.  A.  C.  Cope,  on  1 Food,  and  the  Process  of  Digestion.’ 

Mr.  V.  Vine , on  ( Parturient  Apoplexy  and  Mammitis’ 

Mr.  J.  K.  Haire,  on  c Veterinary  Jurisprudence.’ 

Mr.  A.  II.  Statham , on  ‘Distemper.’ 

Mr.  Fuller , on  ‘ Pleuro-pneumonia.’ 

Mr.  Roberts , on  the  ‘ Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology 
of  the  Heart.’ 

Mr.  D.  F.  Jaynes , on  ‘ Arsenic  and  Strychnia ;’  and 
Mr.  Santy,  on  c The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  " Wens” 
in  Oxen.’ 

The  essays  by  Messrs.  Hoocl  and  James  were  illustrated 
by  specimens  of  the  substances  of  which  they  respectively 
treated. 

The  only  interesting  morbid  specimen  laid  before  the 
members  during  the  session,  was  the  heart  of  a dog  which 
had  died  from  rupture  of  the  left  auricle  ; for  which,  with  the 
history  of  the  case,  we  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Fuller. 

Mr.Bovett  also  directed  attention  to  a portion  of  a stocking 
covered  with  phosphatic  deposits,  which  had  been  found  in 
the  ilium  of  a cow,  the  animal  having  suffered  from  indi- 
gestion associated  with  symptoms  of  cholic. 

The  essay  by  Mr.  Haire,  on  ‘Veterinary  Jurisprudence,’ 
was  so  well  approved  by  the  members  of  the  Association, 
that  a resolution  requesting  him  to  allow  it  to  be  printed 
was  carried  unanimously ; and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  of 
use  to  many  when  engaged  in  this  often  unpleasant  and 
difficult  section  of  veterinary  practice. 

Mr.  C.  Jjowe,  M.R.C.V.S.,  brought  an  improved  suture 
needle  under  our  notice ; and  Messrs.  Cox  and  Maw , when 
reading  their  essays,  laid  instruments  before  us,  the  one  an 
embryotomy  knife,  the  other  a model  of  a truss  for  scrotal 
hernia. 

A ‘Hand-book  of  Veterinary  Operations’  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  library  by  I)r.  Hering,  of  Stuttgard ; and  also 
pamphlets  on  ‘Colic  or  Indigestion  in  the  Horse;’  and 
on  ‘ Diseased  Meat  sold  in  Edinburgh,’  by  Mr.  J.  Gamgee , 
M.R.C.V.S. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  general  business  of  the  session, 
and  the  advantages  derivable  therefrom  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
value  to  every  member  of  the  Association. 

Each  of  the  essays  was  fairly  discussed,  and  on  some 
occasions  the  debate  was  prolonged  over  two  evenings,  so 
that  each  member  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
opinions  thereon,  or  of  putting  questions  to  the  author  so  as 
to  elicit  further  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

It  is  this  which  gives  to  associations  like  this  their  greatest 
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value  ; inasmuch  as  untenable  opinions,  when  thus  brought 
to  the  test  of  public  discussion,  lose  their  influence  over  the 
mind,  while  those  which  rest  upon  a true  foundation  are 
confirmed  ; and  at  the  same  time  one  is  enabled  with  greater 
ability  to  state  and  defend  them. 

In  our  future  career  we  shall  find  that  false  notions  will 
often  be  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  science,  and  unless  we 
are  not  only  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  own  opinions,  but 
able  also  to  convince  others  that  they  are  correct,  we  shall 
be  continually  subjected  to  annoyance,  and,  perhaps,  also  to 
loss  of  reputation  and  employment. 

To  those  who  look  only  to  the  obtaining  of  a diploma,  and 
think  that  it  will  bear  them  successfully  through  all  the 
chances  and  changes  of  active  life,  this  may  seem  idle  talk, 
but  they  will  find  it  true  when  they  may  least  expect  it. 

Having  thus  reported  to  you  the  principal  features  of  the 
now  past  session,  I have  only  to  thank  you  for  the  indulgent 
manner  in  which  you  have  received  all  my  efforts  to  fulfil 
my  duties. 

I am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Corby. 


PROCEEDINGS  OE  THE  COUNCIL. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council,  October  8th,  1858,  the 
treasurer,  Professor  Simonds,  in  the  chair, 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  October,  1857,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  acting  secretary^  report  of  the  proceedings  for  the 
past  session  was  read  and  approved. 

The  accounts  for  the  past  session  were  audited  and  found 
correct ; the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  being 
£47  Os.  4d. 

The  librarian  having  complained  of  the  exposed  state  of 
some  of  the  books  of  the  library,  it  was 

Resolved , “That  the  smaller  book- case,  now  containing  a 
portion  of  the  library,  be  enclosed  with  glass  doors,  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  books.” 

Moved  by  Professor  Varnell , seconded  by  Mr.  Bait,  and 
carried  unanimously, 

“That  the  books  of  the  Sydenham  Society,  consisting  of 
about  forty  volumes,  be  added  to  the  library.” 

The  essays  discussed  during  the  past  session  having  been 
submitted  to  a committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Broad, 
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Woodger,  and  Batt,  for  examination  as  to  their  merits,  they 
reported,  that — 

Mr.  Haire’s  on  ‘ Veterinary  Jurisprudence 

Mr.  Santy’s  on  ‘Tumours  in  Cattle/ 

Mr.  Cutting’s  on  the  ‘ Blood  in  Relation  to  Diuretic 
Agents  / 

Mr.  Ilewson’s  on  the  ‘ Philosophy  of  Disease  ;* 

Mr.  Maw’s  on  ‘ Castration / 

Mr.  James’s  on  ‘ Arsenic  and  Strychnia  / and 

Mr.  Cope’s  on  ‘ Digestion/  merited  the  thanks  of  the 
Association,  by  which  their  respective  authors  rank  as 
Honorary  Fellows. 

Resolved  unanimously , “ That  the  report  of  the  committee 
be  received  and  adopted.” 

The  Prize  Essay  on  the  “ Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Skin  of  the  Horse,  and  its  Appendages/  having  been  ex- 
amined by  the  Council,  it  was  considered  as  meriting  the 
silver  medal. 

The  envelope,  bearing  the  same  inscription  as  the  Essay, 
being  opened,  the  author  was  found  to  be  Mr.  Charles 
Hewson. 

Resolved , “ That  the  subject  of  the  prize  essay  for  the 
ensuing  session  be  ‘The  Descriptive  Anatomy  of  the  Heart 
of  the  Horse,  Ox,  Sheep,  Pig,  and  Dog.’  ” 

Resolved , “That  the  anatomical  preparation  be  ‘A  Dis- 
sected Preparation  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerves  of  the  entire 
Body.’  ” 

Messrs.  Batt  and  Cox  having  retired  in  rotation  from  the 
Council,  they  were  unanimously  re-elected. 

The  president,  treasurer,  and  librarian,  were  also  unani- 
mously re-elected. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Broad , seconded  by  Mr.  Batt,  the 
thanks  of  the  Council  were  given  to  the  chairman  and 
honorary  secretary,  after  which  the  meeting  broke  up. 

W.  J.  T.  Morton, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
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GENEEAL  EKKATA. 

Page  137,  line  16, for  “ function”  read  “formation  ” 
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